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foreword 
for  the 
new  year 

"P  VERY  MASS  MEDIUM  has 
difficulty  reconciling  its  own 
standards  of  quality  with  the  dictates 
of  the  box  office.  Magazines  reach  a 
more  selective  audience,  but  it  is 
still  a  problem  of  pleasing  the  great- 
est number  of  readers  most  of  the 
time. 

With  this  issue,  Swing  celebrates 
its  fifth  birthday.  Circulation  has 
doubled  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  twice  as  great 
a  year  from  now. 

Getting  bigger  is  a  sign  of  prog- 
ress, but  we  are  considerably  more 
interested  in  getting  better.  We  want 
to  make  every  issue  better  than  the 
last,  and  closer  to  being  all  of  the 
things  you  want  in  a  magazine. 

Swing  doesn't  try  to  mold  literary 
tastes  or  influence  opinion.  We're 
here  to  please  you,  and  only  your 
criticism  can  tell  us  whether  we  are 
succeeding. 

With  each  of  our  readers,  we'd 
like  to  go  forward  in  1950  to  a 
more  successful,  pleasant,  and  pros- 
perous new  year. 


"Ill  »->.<- 


Our  War  Against  Polio! 


AST  YEAR,  42,000  homes  throughout  the  nation  faced  a  doctor's  grim 


-*— '  diagnosis,  "It's  polio,  I'm  afraid."  This  was  in  1949 — 11  years  after  the 
start  of  the  fight  against  this  disease!  Although  the  percentage  of  deaths  due  to 
infantile  paralysis  is  dropping,  the  number  of  residual  cases  definitely  is  not. 
Nineteen  Hundred  Forty-nine  was  the  worst  year  on  polio  records.  No  longer 
can  we  predict  an  exact  cyclical  year  for  poliomyelitis,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
continual  outbreak  of  cases,  and  new  deaths  are  reported  periodically  even 
during  the  winter  months.  Last  year,  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  those  stricken 
by  infantile  paralysis — the  "child's"  disease — were  over  18  years  of  age.  Further- 
more, it  was  discovered  that  many  patients  had  both  the  ordinary  and  bulbar 
types  of  polio,  a  situation  formerly  quite  rare.  Where  does  this  invisible  stalk- 
ing enemy  lie? 

Typical  of  America's  larger  cities  in  its  fight  against  polio  is  Kansas  City, 
Missouri's,  Jackson  County  Chapter  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  banker  James  J.  Rick,  the  chapter 
supplied  help  to  85  victims  in  1949.  Meanwhile  it  is  caring  for  some  74  patients 
stricken  in  previous  years.  Although  only  six  of  Kansas  City's  fourteen  hospitals 
are  equipped  to  handle  polio  cases,  those  six  can  boast  of  the  finest  and  most 
modern  facilities.  Eighteen  respirators  and  fifteen  hot  pack  machines  were  made 
available  in  last  year's  emergency,  while  trained  therapists  and  nurses  were 
called  in  for  special  duty. 

In  spite  of  the  preparations  made  and  the  funds  provided,  the  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  of  1949  caused  a  serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Jackson  County  Chapter.  Unfortunately,  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  $50,000 
from  the  National  Foundation's  reserve  fund  to  continue  the  battle.  The  average 
family's  income  in  the  United  States  simply  cannot  support  a  case  of  polio. 
Yet,  it  is  not  the  desperately  poor  who  seem  to  fall  prey  to  infantile  paralysis. 
Instead,  the  middle  classes  are  most  often  hit.  No  victim  is  refused  hospitaliza- 
tion by  the  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Arrangements  for  fees  are  made 
later — after  the  crisis. 

Although  the  figures  vary  greatly,  a  case  of  polio  usually  costs  the  founda- 
tion about  $750.  For  example,  a  36-year-old  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
was  hospitalized  with  polio  on  July  21,  1949.  Efforts  to  save  her  failed,  and 
she  died  on  July  25.  Even  with  her  insurance  benefits  deducted,  those  four 
short  days  of  treatment  cost  the  Foundation  $140.85.  Kansas  City's  Infantile 
Paralysis  Institute  makes  no  charge  for  the  therapy  it  administers — expert  care 
which  would  cost  $3.00  per  treatment  elsewhere.  And  for  months — even  years 
— after  their  illness,  polio  victims  return  to  the  Institute  for  treatment.  Exten- 
sive research  and  a  program  of  education  for  parents  are  constantly  maintained 
by  the  Foundation.  These  tremendous  expenditures  must  be  met  if  we  are  to 
curb  the  effects  of  polio — the  disease  which  heads  the  list  of  causes  of  deformity 
in  the  United  States.  The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  con- 
centrating its  every  effort  toward  giving  children  a  chance  at  normal,  happy 
living.  But — are  you? 

A  live  man  pays  50  cents  for  a  shave.  It  costs  $5.00  to  shave  a  dead  man. 
A  wool  overcoat  costs  $40.00.  A  wooden  one  costs  $400.00.  A  taxi  to  the 
theatre  costs  $1.00  for  a  round  trip.  But  one  trip  to  the  cemetery  costs  $10.00 
for   one   way.    Stay   alive   and    save   your   money.    Drive  carefully. 


— Morris  S.  Fogcl. 


What's 
Coming  in 


-by  H.  C.  BONFIG 


The  vice  president  of  a  large  man- 
ufacturing corporation  promises  a 
bright  future  for  movies-at-home! 


TELEVISION  today  is  an  economic 
monstrosity.  Its  popularity  is  spec 
tacular  and  it  has  already  proved  a 
dangerous  competitor  to  the  motion 
picture  industry  and  to  others.  Yet,  it 
lis  causing  enormous  losses  for  broad' 
casters  and  has  found  no  way  to  pay 
for  the  really  high  caliber,  costly  en- 
tertainment  provided  by  Hollywood. 

In  the  past  the  barrier  to  television's 
use  of  Hollywood  movies  has  been 
economic — advertisers  cannot  afford 
the  terrific  production  costs  that  make 
'?ood  movies  what  they  are. 


Without  films,  even  a  bigger  share 
of  the  advertisers'  money  is  not  the 
answer.  Most  advertisers'  appropria' 
tions,  for  a  whole  year,  couldn't  buy 
a  week's  supply  of  the  great  entertain' 
ment  now  reposing  in  Hollywood's 
film  cans. 

But  there  is  an  answer.  Give  tele 
vision  the  quality  films  produced 
by  Hollywood,  and  give  television  a 
box  office1.  Let  the  public  pay  for 
better  entertainment. 

Set  owners  in  five  different  tele' 
vision  areas  said  they  would  willingly 
pay  for  first  run  movies  and  other 
costly  programs. 

Replies  to  a  survey  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  set  owners  conducted  by 
LaSalle  Extension  University  indicated 
that  in  Pennsylvania  49  per  cent  would 
pay  to  see  Hollywood  movies  on  tele' 
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Arthur  Godfrey:  "Right  now,  about  80  per  cent  of 
all  video  shows  remind  me  of  poor  1910  movies. 
But  the  medium  is  improving.  .  .  .  The  secret  of 
success  in  television  is  to  be  yourself — and  that's 
the  hardest  thing  to  get  performers  to  learn.  In 
TV,  as  in  AM,  you've  got  to  stress  intimacy, 
making  your  pitch  to  a  single  individual.  Because 
of  this,  I  personally  oppose  studio  audiences.  The 
only  guests  should  be  in  the  balcony — the  sponsor 
and  the  relatives  he  can't  get  rid  of!" 

Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission:  "Some  businesses  do  get  wiped 
out.  We  no  longer  travel  by  ox  cart  or  stage- 
coach or  canal  boat.  Railroads  and  automobiles 
have  replaced  them,  and  since  that  replacement, 
we  have  seen  the  airplane  come  along  and  pro- 
vide even  a  swifter  means  of  transport.  Movie 
houses  replaced  the  legitimate  theatre  and  the 
vaudeville  theatre,  but  television  is  bringing  bac\ 
vaudeville  and  surely  will  bring  the  legitimate 
theatre  to  millions  of  our  people  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  it." 

tdervyn    LeRoy,    Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer:  "Within 

five  years  85  per  cent  of  all  television  programs 
will  be  on  films.  When  television  and  its  spon- 
sors can  pay  Hollywood  enough  money  for  our 
product,  we'll  be  ma\ing  pictures  for  television, 
the  big  mystery  over  production  of  films  for 
television  is  a  jo\e.  Any  fine  picture  is  good 
enough  for  that  medium  and  there  is  no  special 
technique  involved." 

David  Sarnoff,  president  of  RCA:  "In  more  than 

40  years  of  experience  in  this  field  of  communi- 
cation and  entertainment,  I  have  never  seen  any 
protection  in  merely  standing  still.  There  is  no 
protection  except  through  progress.  ?^or  have 
I  seen  these  new  scientific  developments  affect 
older  businesses,  except  favorably,  where  those 
older  business,  except  favorably,  where  those 
study  to  the  possibilities  of  new  inventions  and 
developments  for  use  in  their  own  business.  Holly- 
wood is  not  asleep.  It  is  certain  that  the  great 
motion  picture  industry  will  not  stand  by  and 
watch  television  become  the  world's  greatest 
medium  of  mass  entertainment  without  taking 
part  in  the  development  of  television  and  winning 
some  of  the  vast  new  profits  that  television  ma\es 
possible." 
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vision;  in  New  Jerseyl 
52  per  cent;  in  Ne^ 
York,  64  per  cent;  inrf 
Chicago,  70  per  cent} 
and  in  Connecticut,  7<S 
per  cent. 

And  in  Los  Angeles,1 
another  survey  con'  ! 
ducted  by  Television"! 
Research  showed  that  73) 
per  cent  would  gladly 
pay  to  see  first-class  movj 
ies  in  their  homes. 

A  few  months  ago  the 
Zenith  Radio  Corpora-! 
tion  conducted  a  posl|i 
card  survey  in  25  differ' 
ent  American  cities,  ask' 
ing  the  question: 

"Would  you  pay 
$1.00  per  picture  for  you 
and  your  family  and 
friends  to  see  first-run 
movies,  in  your  home,  on 
television  with  telephont 
wires?" 

On  the  cards  returned 
more  than  83  per  cen 
indicated  that  the} 
would.  There  is  no  ques 
tion  at  all  about  it  —  i 
we  give  television  a  bo: 
office,  then  televisioi 
and  Hollywood  togethe 
can  give  the  public  wha 
it  wants. 

My  own  company 
Zenith,  has  come  up  wit 
Phonevision  as  a  metho 
of  providing  the  nece; 
sary  box  office. 


WHAT'S  COMING  IN  TELEVISION 


The  principal  of  Phonevision  is  very 
simple. 

When  a  transmitter  is  presenting 
;  entertainment  for  which  the  public  is 
1  to  pay,  it  broadcasts  only  99  per  cent 
of  the  picture  over  the  air.  This  pic 

I  ,  ture  is  garbled  and  blurred  and  is 

I I  what  will  be  seen  on  every  television 
j  receiver  not  equipped  for  Phonevision. 
j  The  remaining  1  per  cent  is  the  key 
I  i  signal  that  will  clear  up  the  picture 

;  and  make  it  just  as  perfect  as  a  stand- 
ard television  transmission.  This  key 
I  reaches  the  subscriber's  home  over  his 
1  telephone  wire.  In  order  to  get  this 
I  '  service  and  see  the  feature,  the  sub' 
I  iscriber  must  call  the  Phonevision  op- 
erator  to  get  his  line  plugged  into  the 
Phonevision  signal. 

Phonevision  signals  don't  interfere 
with  the  phone  itself.  They  are 
stopped  by  a  filter  arrangement  that 
keeps  them  from  getting  into  the  tele- 
phone, and  that  prevents  telephone 
conversation  from  getting  into  the 
television  transmitter.  Consequently, 
;it  is  possible  to  use  the  telephone  at 
the  same  time  that  your  television 
i  receiver  is  receiving  a  new  motion  pic- 
,  ture  by  Phonevision. 
j    For  this  service  a  fee  of  perhaps 
$1.00  a  movie  will  be  charged.  From 
this  charge  of  $1.00  per  picture  per 
0  home  will  come  sufficient  revenue  to 
0 ,  pay  Hollywood  for  its  costly  produc- 
j  rtions  plus  additional  revenue  for  the 
,.,  telephone  line  service  and  for  the 
television  transmitter.  The  broadcast- 
er's income  from  the  Phonevision  pres- 
•\  entation  of  new  movies  will  be  far 
"  greater  than  the  sale  of  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  advertisers.  This 
5  will  mean,  at  long  last,  profitable 
operation  for  television  broadcasters. 


Phonevision,  bringing  the  top -flight 
visual  entertainment  that  people  de- 
mand, will  expand  set  sales  into  many 
millions. 

Present  television  stations,  and  those 
scheduled  to  go  on  the  air,  are  in 
urban,  highly  populated  areas.  Not 
only  will  the  number  of  set  owners  in 
present  television  areas  increase,  but 
Phonevision  will  create  audiences  in 
areas  that  otherwise  would  have  had 
no  hopes  of  receiving  television.  There 
are  hundreds  of  towns  throughout 
America  that  already  support  one  or 
two  local  radio  stations.  But  even  the 
smallest  television  station  means  an 
outlay  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
average  small  town.  With  Phonevision 
available,  new  stations  profitably  can 
cover  the  country.  They  can  tie  in  to 
network  shows,  both  sponsored  and 
Phonevision.  They  can  provide  local 
Phonevision  showings  of  quality  mo- 
tion pictures  or  local  sporting  events 
— and  they  can  tie  in  for  these  events 
on  national  networks. 

Phonevision  will  not  replace  tele- 
vision, but  will  be  an  added  service, 
just  as  phonograph  records  on  a  radio- 
phonograph  combination  are  an  added 
service.  The  same  transmitter  will  op- 
erate both  pay-as-you-see  Phonevision 
and  advertising  sponsored  television  at 
staggered  hours.  The  same  television 
sets  will  receive  Phonevision  for  which 
the  owner  is  billed,  and  advertising- 
sponsored  television  programs  as  we 
know  them  today.  When  color  comes, 
as  it  will  some  day,  Phonevision  will 
operate  just  as  well  with  it  as  with 
present  monochrome. 

Phonevision  will  cause  the  sale  of 
many  millions  of  television  receivers 
with,   ultimately,   national  coverage 
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comparable  to  that  known  today  for  paid  by  the  public,  and  still  give  the 

radio.  It  will  provide  for  motion  pic-  producer  twice  as  much  revenue  per 

ture  producers  a  gigantic  new  audi-  person  as  he  now  receives, 
ence  from  the  more  than  65,000,000        Within  a  few  years,  virtually  all  of 

people  who  could  go  to  movies  but  television's  entertainment  will  origi- 

who  seldom  or  never  do.  ?ate  as  motlon  Plcturre,s-  The  demand 

.  nnn  nM    tor  new  top  quality  films  will  exceed 

There  are  more  than  25,000,000    any  yet  experienced.  The  revenues 

home  phones  in  use  today,  and  the  produced   by   television  -  Phonevision 

number  is  growing  rapidly.  This  as-  will  bring  a  new  period  of  prosperity 

sures  wide  coverage  by  Phonevision.  to  the  motion  picture  producer.  Phone- 

The  paradox  of  Phonevision  is  that  vision  will  make  television  the  greatest 

it  can  deliver  first-rate  movies  to  the  entertainment  and  advertising  medium 

home  at  one-third  of  the  price  now  the  world  has  ever  known. 

▲ 

A  bridge  table  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  where  you'll  find  a  wife 
doing  her  husband's  bidding. 

▲ 

Bernard  Baruch,  recipient  of  a  great  number  of  honorary  degrees,  was 
present  at  one  commencement  ceremony  where  practically  all  of  the  honorary 
titles  went  to  wealthy  business  men  who  had  given  financial  support  to  the 
college. 

One  of  his  companions,  visibly  impressed,  murmured,  "Evidently  this  is 
a  very  wealthy  school." 

"Not  yet,"  slyly  retorted  the  elder  statesman.  "But  it  is  getting  richer 
by  degrees." 

While  urging  her  six-year-old  son  to  take  his  vitamin  pills,  a  mother 
suggested  that  the  pills  would  make  him  grow  up  quickly. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "if  I  grow  up  that  fast,  I'll  get  older  sooner  and  that 
means  I'll  have  to  die  younger." 

▲ 

A  pastor  in  Paris  received  a  package  from  his  nephew  in  America,  which 
was  a  very  plain  tic,  suitable  for  one  of  his  calling.  He  wore  it  one  evening 
when  he  called  upon  a  very  orthodox  and  well-educated  family.  In  the  middle 
of  an  extremely  philosophical  conversation  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  It 
was  pitch  black,  except  for  the  pastor's  "plain"  tie,  on  which  gleamed  the 
request,  "Kiss  me  in  the  dark!" 

Tommy  came  home  proudly  from  his  first  day  at  school. 
"What  did  you  learn  in  school?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Nothing,"  said  Tommy.  Then,  seeing  the  look  of  disappointment  on  her 
face,  he  added,  "But  I  learned  a  lot  during  recess!" 

A 

Bob  Hawk,  quizmaster,  asked  a  fellow  on  his  radio  program  if  he  had 
heard  the  expression,  "He  toils  not,  neither  docs  he  spin."  The  fellow  thought 
for  a  second  and  said,  "Yes,  I  think  it's  about  a  man  who  lost  his  job  and  had 
his  auto  repossessed  by  the  finance  people." 


a  short  story 


by  JOHN  P. 

NIGHT  was  darkening  the  canyon 
when  a  miner  by  the  name  of 
Foster  came  to  Big  Matt  Dunbar's 
claim  with  some  jerked  beef  and  a  bag 
of  beans.  He  stayed  outside  the  cabin, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  asked  could 
he  help  some. 

Big  Matt  stood  in  the  doorway  so 
Foster  couldn't  see  the  bed  inside. 

"You  can  git  the  preacher,"  Big 
Matt  said.  "I'd  best  dig  the  hole  and 
make  the  box  myself.  Much  obliged 
for  the  grub.'" 

Big  Matt  waited  until  Foster  was 
around  a  bend  on  the  freight  road. 
Because  Big  Matt  was  no  hand  at 
reading,  it  was  fitting  for  the  preacher 
to  come  and  say  things  from  the  black 
Book.  But  no  other  man  would  do 
these  other  last  things  for  Emma. 

The  moon  was  up  when  he  took  his 
pick  and  shovel  and  climbed  the  slope. 
He  picked  a  spot  just  above  his  claim, 
a  spot  where  Emma  used  to  gather  the 
blue  lupin  before  the  sickness  took  her. 

He  worked  slowly.  Everything  had 
to  be  right.  When  he  finished,  dawn 
,  outlined  the  Sierra  peaks  and  nearby 
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in  the  dogwoods  the  jays  were  awake 
and  jawing  at  him. 

He  stuck  his  shovel  in  the  mound 
beside  the  pick.  Wiping  his  hands  on 
his  homespun  pants,  he  looked  down 
at  the  dark  rectangle  in  the  ground. 
It  was  a  well-dug  hole — square  cor- 
ners  and  sides  shaved  straight  as  walls. 
It  was  a  good  deep  hole — down  to- 
ward  bedrock  where  the  grizzlies 
couldn't  smell. 

The  tightness  had  left  his  throat 
now  and  he  felt  instead  a  red-eyed 
fatigue  and  a  hollowness  in  his  guts. 
He  stood  there,  shoulders  sagging,  and 
the  sun  got  hotter  and  the  peaks  stood 
out  sharp  and  blue. 

Big  Matt  straightened  finally.  He 
reached  out  and  jerked  the  pick  from 
the  mound.  Grunting,  he  swung  it 
around  his  head  until  it  hissed.  He 
let  go  and  it  arched  away.  He  saw  it 
hit  far  down  the  slope  and  bounce 
and  spin  and  stop  near  the  creek,  the 
handle  slanting  off  the  ground  a  little. 

"Lay  thar  and  rust!" 

In  the  stillness,  his  voice  boomed. 
The  jays  squawked  and  flew  away. 
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Let  it  lay.  He'd  never  touch  it 
again,  never  dig  another  barrow  of 
creekbank  gravel  to  wash  in  the  pan, 
hoping  yellow  would  show  on  the  bot' 
torn.  He  was  through. 

The  fever  was  gone  from  him. 

He  left  the  shovel  sticking  in  the 
mound  and  went  back  down  to  the 
cabin.  As  he  neared  it,  he  saw  the  wet 
canvas  roof  billowing  in  the  wind,  a 
ripped  corner  flapping.  He'd  aimed  to 
build  her  a  snug  cabin — a  cabin  of 
solid  oak  timbers — but  the  fever  kept 
him  digging  all  the  time.  He'd  got  a 
three-foot  oak  wall  up,  that's  all  .  .  . 
the  rest  was  canvas  stretched  over  a 
pine  frame. 

Going  around  to  the  side  opposite 
the  bed,  he  took  a  crowbar  and  began 
to  pry  planks  loose.  The  nails  screeched 
and  echoed  back  from  the  canyon  wall. 

He  worked  slowly  with  hammer  and 
saw.  It  had  to  be  right.  It  had  to  be 
straight  and  strong  and  nailed  tight 
so  the  dirt  wouldn't  sift  in. 

When  the  box  was  finished,  Big 
Matt  tacked  in  a  thick  red  quilt  for  a 
lining — the  one  Emma  brought  from 
Frisco  and  never  used,  the  one  she 
kept  in  a  chest  with  her  crinoline  wed' 
ding  dress. 

There  was  a  short  oak  piece  left 
over,  and  he  made  a  cross,  carving  the 
name  and  dates  with  his  Bowie  knife. 
The  name  and  the  1830  came  out  bold 
and  even,  but  when  he  gouged  the 
1850  his  hand  shook  and  the  figures 
ended  wobbly. 

Emma  wouldn't  care.  She  knew  he 
was  no  hand  with  fussy  work  like  this. 
He  was  handy  with  tools  that  fit  a 
miner,  that  dug  and  bit  at  paydirt  and 
soothed  a  man's  fever. 

He  propped  the  cross  against  the 
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box  and  squatted  down  beside  it, 
breathing  hard,  and  the  sawdust  smell 
was  strong. 

The  fever  was  gone.  Sometimes  the 
tools  are  good  to  a  man,  sometimes  no. 
A  man  hears  stories  first,  then  he  gets 
himself  tools  and  grubstake  and  heads 
for  high  country.  He  finds  a  creek, 
stakes  a  claim.  He  works  from  light 
to  dark,  up  to  his  crotch  in  melted- 
snow  water  while  the  sun  blisters  his 
back.  One  day  he  knocks  loose  a  boul- 
der as  big  as  his  head  and  it  splits 
open  and  there's  500  dollars  waiting 
to  be  picked  out.  The  fever  takes  a 
man  then  like  a  craziness  in  the  head. 
He  picks  the  vein  as  clean  as  a  desert 
skeleton  and  goes  roaring  down  to 
Frisco  with  four  buckskin  pokes  so  fat 
with  gold  the  drawstrings  won't  pull 
the  top  shut.  He  has  a  fine  gay  time. 
And  he  meets  a  gal — not  a  dancehall 
gal,  but  one  fresh  and  young,  the  real 
home-lady  kind.  A  pretty  little  one, 
soft  and  shy  as  a  doe  but  with  a  fire 
in  her  that  stirs  a  man's  blood  like  a 
ten -pound  nugget.  And  when  the 
pokes  are  flat,  she  goes  with  him  back 
to  high  country.  The  tools  are  jinxed 
this  time,  and  a  man  digs  his  heart 
out  at  a  claim  that  washes  90  cents  a 
week.  They  eat  jackass  rabbit  and 
wear  flour  sack  patches  on  their 
clothes.  The  pretty  one  gets  faded  and 
skinny  .  .  .  and  one  day  while  he's 
digging  far  up  the  canyon  she  shivers 
and  dies  under  a  canvas  roof. 

Big  Matt  looked  up.  The  canvas  bil- 
lowed and  flapped. 

He  went  inside  the  cabin.  Putting 
his  arms  under  her,  he  lifted  her  off 
the  bed.  She  was  light  in  his  arms  and 
her  yellow  hair  brushed  his  face.  The 
tightness  gripped  his  throat  again  so 
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he  could  hardly  breathe. 

Outside,  he  lowered  her  into  the 
box. 

As  he  nailed  the  lid  on,  her  hair 
came  loose  in  the  sunlight,  spreading 
over  the  quilt  as  pretty  as  gold  dust 
on  red  velvet. 

On  the  road  below  him,  wagon 
'  axles  squeaked  and  a  hoof  clumped  on 
granite.  Big  Matt  waited,  bareheaded, 
while  the  mules  stopped  and  Foster 
and  the  preacher  climbed  off  the 
wagon. 

"All  right,  Matt,"  the  preacher  said. 
Foster  came  up  and  they  lifted  the 
box  into  the  wagon.  Sawdust  sifted 
from  between  the  planks  and  the  wind 
whipped  it  into  Big  Matt's  face  and 
he  looked  away,  blinking. 

Foster  said  he'd  follow  on  foot.  Big 
Matt  sat  beside  the  preacher  and  the 
mules  moved  ahead.  A  wheel  lifted 
over  a  boulder  and  came  down  hard 
and  Big  Matt  heard  the  box  shift  and 
scrape  behind  him.  He  stared  down  at 
his  boots. 

The  wagon  stopped. 
When  they  carried  the  box  up  the 
slope,  Big  Matt  tried  to  bear  all  the 


weight  himself,  straining  so  the  box 
wouldn't  bump  the  ground,  and  his 
shirt  darkened  with  sweat. 

They  eased  the  box  down  beside  the 
hole.  Foster  took  his  hat  off  and  went 


behind  the  mound.  The  wet  dirt  and 
gravel  steamed  in  the  sun. 

When  the  preacher  opened  the 
Book  and  cleared  his  throat,  Big  Matt 
sank  to  his  knees  and  rested  his  fore' 
head  on  the  box. 

"The  righteous  live  forever — " 

Big  Matt  rubbed  his  forehead  back 
and  forth  on  the  wood.  Emma  .  .  . 
Her  daddy  was  an  apothecary  in  Sac- 
ramento  now.  He'd  best  go  and  tell 
her  daddy  first. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead — " 

He  guessed  he'd  give  her  daddy 
what  dust  was  left  in  the  poke.  It 
would  be  fitting.  Then  he  would  work 
his  passage  on  the  hide  schooner  back 
to  New  Orleans.  This  country  wasn't 
tolerable  any  more.  Emma  .  .  . 

"Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth — " 

The  preacher  was  talking.  Big  Matt 
listened.  The  words  sounded  fitting, 
but  they  were  hard  to  understand. 
After  awhile,  they  all  ran  together. 

Big  Matt  lifted  his  head,  squinting 
up  into  the  high  distance  where  the 
peaks  stood  out  blue  and  the  great 
crevices  were  splotched  with  snow. 

"It's  best  you  go  now,  Matt."  He 
felt  the  preacher's  hand  on  his  shouh 
der.  Across  the  hole,  Foster  leaned  on 
the  shovel. 

Big  Matt  stayed  on  his  knees,  his 
gaze  traveling  from  the  shovel  down 
into  the  hole.  It  was  a  well'dug  hole — 
sides  as  straight  as  walls,  the  cut  pine 
roots  moist  circles  in  the  gravel. 

"Matt."  The  preacher's  hand  sud' 
denly  pressed  hard. 

But  Big  Matt  stared  into  the  hole, 
his  mouth  coming  open  and  his  mus- 
cles moving  under  the  wet  shirt. 

"Matt!" 
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Foster  let  the  shovel  fall  then.  He 
scrambled  across  the  mound  and  some 
gravel  came  loose  and  clattered  down 
into  the  hole. 

Big  Matt  got  up.  He  knocked  the 
preacher  s  hand  away. 

"Git  back,  Foster!  I'm  claiming 
this!" 

Foster  kept  coming.  Big  Matt 
slapped  his  hand  down  hard  on  the 
box  and  vaulted  into  the  hole.  He  hit 
bottom,  his  knees  smashing  against  his 
chest. 

He  plunged  a  hand  into  the  gravel. 


He  pulled  it  out,  sand  streaming  from 
around  his  knuckles. 

He  extended  his  fingers  and  saw  the 
gold  gleaming  in  his  palm.  Staring  at 
it,  his  face  flushed  as  though  with 
fever. 

Big  Matt  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
hole.  As  his  eyes  came  over  the  edge, 
he  looked  past  the  box  and  down  the 
slope  to  where  the  creek  flashed  green 
and  white. 

It  was  there  on  the  bank.  The  pick- 
handle  slanted  off  the  ground  a  little, 
worn  and  shiny  in  the  sun. 


▲ 

Bing  Crosby's  favorite  story,  when  he  meets  an  actor  whose  head  is 
getting  too  big  for  his  halo,  concerns  a  time  the  Groaner  and  Danny  Kaye 
were  having  coffee  and  conversation  in  Lindy's  restaurant  on  Broadway.  A 
middle-aged  man  approached  their  table,  ignored  Kaye  like  he  was  an  ex-wife, 
stuck  out  his  hand  to  shake  Crosby's  and  said,  "Betcha  don't  remember  me, 
pal!  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  entertainment  chairman  for  our  lodge  and  I 
risked  my  reputation  to  hire  you  for  our  show."  Bing,  trying  to  be  polite, 
grinned  and  said,  "Sure,  sure,  mister,  how  could  I  forget?"  Thus  encouraged, 
the  stranger  went  on.  "At  that  time  you  were  dead  certain  that  some  day  you'd 
be  a  big  radio  and  movie  star."  Crosby  nodded.  "So  tell  me,"  the  man  in- 
quired, "what  finally  happened  to  you?" 

▲ 

A  group  of  men  had  gathered  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  and  proceeded  to 
make  themselves  known  to  one  another. 

"My  name  is  Fortesque,"  said  one,  extending  his  hand.  "I'm  a  painter — 
work  in  water  colors,  chiefly." 

"Indeed,"  chimed  in  another,  "I'm  an  artist,  too.  I  work  in  bronze." 

A  quiet  little  fellow  who  had  been  inclined  to  keep  apart  stepped  up 
with  a  dry  smile.  "Glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  you  gentlemen,  for  I 
have  a  common  interest  with  you.  I'm  a  college  professor.  I  work  in  ivory." 

A 

Back  in  the  drought  days  a  couple  of  cowmen  were  discussing  their 
plight  when  one  asked  the  other,  "Just  how  bad  are  things  with  you?" 

"Pretty  tough,"  the  other  cowman  replied.  "My  cattle  are  so  thin  that 
by  using  carbon  paper  I  can  brand  two  at  a  time." 

▲ 

"What  did  you  come  to  college  for  anyway?"  asked  the  disgusted  pro- 
fessor.   "You  are  not  studying." 

"Well,"  said  the  student,  "Mother  says  it's  to  fit  me  for  the  presidency; 
Uncle  Jim,  to  sow  my  wild  oats;  sister  Helen,  to  get  a  chum  for  her  to  marry 
and  Dad,  to  bankrupt  the  family." 


JOHN 


Only  a  fool  would  have  believed  it  was  possible. 
But  then — John  Fitch  was  that  kind  of  a  fool. 

by  STEVE  WESTON 


IN  1927  a  national  monument  was 
erected,  honoring  a  great  American 
failure.  The  monument,  provided  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  was  for  John 
Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat. 

It's  rather  strange  that  a  man  who 
was  a  failure  in  life,  whose  name 
means  nothing  to  most  of  his  country 
men  today,  should  be  recalled  by  Con' 
gress  as  a  great  American.  But  John 
Fitch  was  a  strange  man.  Tall,  gaunt, 
shabby,  excitable,  he  was  almost  inco- 
herent  when  he  pleaded  for  something 
in  which  he  believed. 

Most  people  credit  Robert  Fulton 
with  being  the  first  to  revolutionize 
transportation  by  applying  steam  to 
.water  travel.  While  Fulton  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  world,  Fitch  got  only 
poverty  and  disappointment. 

Sometimes  individual  genius  is  not 
enough.  Tact  and  diplomacy  are  nec- 
essary, very  often,  to  accomplish  de- 
sired  ends,  and  diplomacy  certainly 
was  not  Fitch's  forte. 

He  had  to  raise  money  to  finance 


the  building  of  his  boats.  But  in  his 
eagerness  to  build  steamboats  he  be- 
came impatient  with  people  who  could 
not  visualize  as  well  as  he  the  great 
future  of  his  invention. 

The  names  of  the  men  he  offended 
trying  to  obtain  money  for  the  boats 
read  like  a  Colonial  Who's  Who,  with 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  heading  the  list. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
parallel  in  American  history  for  the 
constant  and  unrelieved  failure  of 
John  Fitch.  An  evil  destiny  seemed  to 
follow  him  from  his  childhood  on  a 
poverty-stricken  Connecticut  farm  to 
his  death,  supposedly  by  his  own  hand, 
in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky. 

Early  in  life,  Fitch  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  perseverance  that  was  to  be 
his  only  hope  of  success,  but  which, 
in  its  intensity,  brought  him  failure 
when  success  was  in  sight. 

Fitch's  father  forced  him  to  leave 
school  when  he  was  ten  years  old  to 
work  on  the  farm.  Working  in  the 
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evening,  after  he  had  completed  a  hard 
day's  work  for  his  father,  Fitch  raised 
a  crop  of  potatoes  and  bought  a  geog' 
raphy  book  with  the  profits.  At  night 
and  in  the  early  morning  he  brought 
out  his  geography  and  devoured  the 
names  of  the  far-off  places  he  was  to 
help  bring  closer  together. 

Fitch's  early  career  certainly  was 
varied.  He  was  successively  a  clock' 
maker,  brass  founder,  silversmith,  sur- 
veyor,  explorer,  and  map  maker.  Dur- 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  a 
lieutenant,  and  he  furnished  supplies 
to  the  American  troops  at  Trenton 
and  Valley  Forge. 

After  the  war  Fitch  became  a  depu- 
ty-surveyor in  Kentucky.  But  after  he 
was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  1782, 
he  decided  to  return  to  the  compara- 
tive comforts  of  Eastern  life,  and  he 
moved  to  Pennsylvania. 

Although  he  probably  had  had  the 
idea  of  using  steam  for  navigation  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  Fitch  did  not  begin 
working  on  his  steamboat  until  1785. 
He  built  an  odd-looking  model  with  a 
small  engine  made  of  brass  and  paddle 
wheels.  When  the  model  operated  suc- 
cessfully on  a  pond  near  Davisville, 
Pennsylvania,  Fitch  began  looking  for 
money  to  assist  him  in  perfecting  his 
invention. 

With  some  fairly  prominent  back- 
ing, Fitch  started  for  New  York  to 
interest  Congress  in  the  invention. 
Apparently  red  tape  was  present  even 
in  post-Revolutionary  days,  because 
Fitch's  appeal  was  referred  to  some 
obscure  committee,  where  it  disap- 
peared. 

The  treatment  he  received  from  his 
country  angered  Fitch,  but  before  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  he  demon- 
6trated  that  he  had  not  become  em- 


bittered by  it.  He  was  approached  by 
the  Spanish  minister  to  the  young 
Republic. 

The  minister  was  interested  in 
Fitch's  invention  and  made  a  finan- 
cial offer  with  one  important  con- 
dition: Fitch's  invention  was  to 
become  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Spanish  king.  Fitch  refused.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  rich,  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  luxury,  but  he  would 
not  sell  out  to  a  foreign  power  even 
when  his  own  government  turned  him 
down. 

But  Fitch  was  penniless  and  he 
needed  outside  help  to  build  the  steam- 1 
boat.  He  knew  he  was  on  the  right 
track,  but  for  the  first  time  he  showed 
instability.  He  alternated  between 
fits  of  rage,  sorrow,  and  argumentive- 
ness  in  his  unsuccessful  quest  for 
money. 

The  inventor  began  a  methodical 
tour  of  the  state  legislatures,  stoppings 
to  plead  his  case  with  high  govern- 
ment officials  and  men  of  prominence 
as  he  traveled.  He  went  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  to  the  state  legis- 
latures in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  but  they  all  refused  him. 

In  every  state  he  got  unofficial 
encouragement  and  approval,  but  no 
financial  aid.  He  did  get  formal  recog- 
nition from  the  Maryland  legislature. 
But  after  they  considered  his  suit  for 
three  days  they  decided  not  to  endorse 
the  invention. 

Seeing  that  the  states  were  not 
going  to  give  him  money,  Fitch  de- 
cided to  change  his  tactics.  He  began 
asking  for  legal  privileges  instead.  In 
1786  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
granted  him  exclusive  rights  to  navi- 
gate New  Jersey  waters  by  steam  for 
14  years. 


STEAMBOAT  JOHN 


The  effect  of  the  monopoly  was 
very  favorable,  for  within  five  weeks 
Fitch  had  organized  nearly  20  men 
who  contributed  about  20  dollars  each 
to  form  a  company. 

But  the  hardest  part  was  yet  to 
come.  He  began  the  difficult  task  of 
building  his  boat,  assisted  by  a  Phila- 
delphia  watchmaker  named  Henry 
Voight.  Together,  with  nothing  to 
guide  them,  they  built  a  small  skiff 
and  an  engine  with  a  three-inch  cyl- 
inder. And  in  July,  1787,  the  first 
steamboat  ever  seen  in  American 
waters  operated  successfully  on  the 
Delaware  River. 

The  machinery  did  not  work  too 
well,  and  the  spectators  jeered  the  two 
men.  It  was  not  a  very  auspicious 
beginning  for  the  new  means  of  travel. 
The  newspapers  did  not  even  mention 
the  experiment. 

Fitch  wanted  to  build  a  new,  im- 
proved boat.  But  he  needed  more 
money  and  all  his  efforts  to  get  finan- 
cial aid  that  year  failed. 

He  went  to  see  Ben  Franklin,  but 
for  once  the  shrewd,  old  patriot  made 
the  wrong  decision.  Franklin  refused 
to  endorse  the  invention.  He  offered 
Fitch  some  money  privately — probably 
because  Fitch  looked  so  shabby — but 
Fitch  refused  it  and  stamped  out  an- 
grily. 

To  add  to  his  troubles,  he  deposited 
'his  plans  and  drawings  with  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  tried  to  draw 
them  out  at  a  later  date  they  were 
gone.  They  never  were  found. 

Fitch  never  faltered  in  his  belief 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  revolutionary 
means  of  transportation,  but  lack  of 
money  reduced  him  to  temporary  in- 


activity. Even  worse,  his  company 
began  to  break  up.  The  contributors 
wanted  immediate  returns  on  their 
money  and  they  decided  that  Fitch 
was  not  a  good  investment. 

Just  when  his  activities  apparently 
were  halted  permanently,  new  hope 
came  in  the  form  of  action  by  the 


state  legislatures.  Delaware,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  all 
granted  him  monopolies  in  steamboat 
travel. 

Fitch  got  his  money  and  built  a 
second  boat  that  operated  successfully 
in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
then  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

But  there  still  was  no  recognition  of 
the  important  event.  Fitch  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  person  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  project. 

He  then  became  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  James  Rumsey.  Rumsey 
also  had  been  working  on  a  steamboat 
and  he  was  violating  Fitch's  monopoly 
in  Virginia.  George  Washington  was 
known  to  favor  Rumsey  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

Fitch's  third  boat,  with  many  im- 
provements, received  its  first  trial  in 
July,  1788.  For  the  first  time,  public 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  inven- 
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tion.  The  boat  was  commissioned  as  a 
regular  passenger  boat  on  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

But  with  success  in  sight,  trouble 
developed  from  another  source.  Fitch 
had  to  build  a  fourth  boat  to  comply 
with  the  Virginia  law,  which  stated 
that  at  least  two  steam  vessels  had  to 
be  in  operation  on  state  waters  by 
November,  1790,  for  Fitch  to  main- 
tain  his  monopoly. 

When  the  boat  was  almost  com- 
plete it  was  destroyed  in  a  violent 
storm.  It  was  too  late  to  build  another 
boat  and  Fitch  lost  the  Virginia  mo- 
nopoly. His  persistence  with  the  state 
legislatures  had  worked  too  well. 

This  came  as  a  crushing  blow  to 
Fitch's  associates,  who  were  counting 
on  an  immediate  profit.  The  company 
crumbled,  but  Fitch  did  not  despair. 
He  presented  various  schemes,  includ- 
ing one  to  put  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi,  but  they  were  all  rejected. 

Unable  to  gain  recognition  in  this 
country,  Fitch  signed  a  contract  to 
build  a  boat  in  France.  As  usual,  diffi- 
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culties  arose  and  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  with  the  prescribed  design. 
Fitch  probably  made  one  more  attempt 
— in  1796  on  Collect  Pond  in  New 
York  City. 

At  last  he  stopped  the  hopeless 
struggle  and  retired  to  the  Kentucky 
wilderness  to  get  away  from  the  un- 
believing public.  But  even  there  he 
could  not  get  away  from  his  failures. 

His  health  became  bad  and  he  died 
on  July  2,  1798.  Some  historians  claim 
he  committed  suicide,  but  that  is  dis- 
puted. 

After  Fitch's  death,  a  strange  con- 
traption was  found  among  his  be- 
longings. It  was  a  primitive  model  of 
a  steam  engine  on  wheels. 

John  Fitch,  the  man  who  had  pre- 
sented a  scorning,  apathetic  world 
with  the  first  steamboat,  was  trying 
to  build  the  railroad  of  the  future! 


Yes,  John  Fitch  was  a  personal  fail- 
ure. But  he  was  a  great  American. 


The  best  description  of  the  current  situation  in  Berlin  is  given  by  a  press 
cartoon.  The  Four  Powers,  represented  by  one  man  apiece,  are  sitting  around 
a  table.  Each  spokesman  is  cutting  out  with  scissors  a  portion  of  a  document 
labelled  "Potsdam  Pact."  Each  man  is  saying,  "The  part  that  I  am  taking  is 
still  in  force:  the  rest  is  not." 


A  pessimist  is  an  optimist  who  builds  dungeons  in  the  air. 


One  day  a  certain  catcher  tried  to  find  the  batting  weakness  of  Ted 
Williams,  Boston  Red  Sox  star.  He  noticed  that  Ted  always  talked  to 
pitchers,  catchers,  umpires  or  anyone  else  handy.  So  this  catcher  dug  up  some 
good  stories  and  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  conversation  with  Ted.  It  seemed 
to  work.  Ted  laughed  at  the  stories.  He  popped  up  twice.  In  the  sixth,  with 
two  runners  on,  Williams  up,  the  catcher  decided  to  use  his  best  story.  Ted 
seemed  highly  interested,  and  just  as  the  catcher  reached  the  punch  line  there 
was  a  loud  crash  and  Williams  hit  one  out  of  the  park.  As  he  crossed  the 
plate,  Ted  smilingly  picked  up  the  conversation  and  inquired  genially,  "Then 
what  did  she  say?" 


Industry's  Inquisition  is  in  the  cause  of  safety. 
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by  MARTIN  LARK 


EVERY  time  you  toast  a  piece  of 
bread,  shave  electrically,  or  hook 
up  your  iron,  you'd  literally  be  taking 
»your  life  in  your  hands  were  it  not 
for  a  little-known  band  of  men  in 
Chicago  who  have  made  your  safety 
their  concern. 

These  men  are  the  engineers,  test- 
ers, research  specialists,  metallurgists, 
physicists  and  mathematicians  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  —  a  vast, 
fort-like  red  building  on  Chicago's 
near  north  side  where  strange  tortures 
are  devised  for  prosaic  household  ap- 
pliances. 

v  In  this  huge  structure,  Rube  Gold- 
berg-ish  contraptions  mercilessly  bang 
flatirons  against  a  cement  wall  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Other  machines  mac- 
erate electrical  wiring  savagely,  hours 
on  end,  in  an  effort  to  break  it  down 
and  cause  a  short  circuit. 

Day  and  night,  white  smocked  spe- 
cialists —  a  highly  trained  "torture 


squad" — are  giving  the  products  of 
American  factories  blows,  pulls,  yanks, 
twists,  bumps  and  the  "hot  foot,"  to 
determine  the  safety  quotient  of  each 
one.  Many  a  self-confident  manufac- 
turer has  sent  an  appliance  over  to  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  believing 
that  his  product  would  outlast  any 
tough  test  developed  by  the  experts. 
And  many  such  a  one  has  been  be- 
wildered, angry  and  eventually  com- 
pliant in  the  face  of  a  report  that  his 
product  is  unsatisfactory. 

But  those  manufacturers  who  con- 
form to  the  high  standards  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  coveted  little  tag  or 
collar  with  the  initials  "UL."  Such  a 
tag  is  your  insurance  that  you  won't 
be  shocked,  jolted,  burned  or  seared 
by  the  devices  which  make  life  easier 
for  you. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  vacationing 
family  which  drove  happily  away  to 
the  mountains,  confident  that  every- 
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thing  was  shipshape  in  their  pleasant 
suburban  home.  When  they  motored 
back  two  weeks  later,  they  entered 
their  house  and  were  horrified  to  see 
the  electric  iron  still  plugged  in, 
turned  on,  and  fully  heated.  In  the 
wife's  haste  to  get  away,  she  had  over' 
looked  her  iron. 

But  instead  of  burning  down  the 
house,  the  iron — which  bore  the  UL 
label — stayed  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture  for  the  entire  two  weeks.  True, 
it  had  charred  through  the  ironing 
board  and  through  the  kitchen  floor, 
and  was  hanging  from  its  cord  into 
the  basement.  But  no  fire  had  bro\en 
out  in  the  house,  simply  because  the 
wife  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
insist  on  an  appliance  with  a  UL  label! 

Back  of  the  huge  Underwriters' 
testing  operations  is  the  story  of  their 
humble  beginning  at  the  time  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
Electric  lights — then  a  novelty  which 
dazzled  the  nation — were  strung  along 
the  exposition  grounds  and  caused  a 
series  of  fires  in  the  exposition  halls. 

A  Boston  engineer  named  William 
Henry  Merrill  was  assigned  to  work 
with  firemen  and  discover  why  the 
fires  broke  out.  Every  time  the  new 
invention  of  electric  illumination 
caused  a  blaze,  Merrill  rode  along  with 
the  firemen  to  subdue  it  and  learn 
what  he  could  about  its  cause.  Before 
long,  he  had  a  sizable  notebook  filled 
with  suggestions  for  improving  elec' 
trical  wiring.  Manufacturers  made  the 
changes  in  their  products  suggested  by 
Merrill. 

Encouraged,  Merrill  proposed  that 
a  permanent  testing  laboratory  be  set 
up;  he  argued  that  it  would  save 
the  insurance  companies  money,  help 


manufacturers,  and,  most  important, 
safeguard  the  public.  Finally,  the  com- 
panies came  across  with  $350  which 
Merrill  spent  on  equipment  he  in- 
stalled in  an  old  Chicago  firehouse. 

Other  insurance  firms,  meanwhile, 
had  started  the  first  fumbling  efforts 
to  set  up  their  own  meager  testing 
laboratories.  Then  Merrill  made  a  wise 
proposal,  "Why  don't  we  pool  labora 
tories  and  personnel  and  make  the 
combined  lab  an  official  testing  bureau 
for  all  insurance  companies?" 

The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  out 
of  this  modest  beginning  in  a  fire 
station  emerged  the  giant  Underwrit- 
ers' Laboratories  of  today. 

Countless  products  you  use  with 
nary  a  thought  as  to  their  safety  have 
received  a  rugged  going-over  at  the 
hands  of  UL  before  being  placed 
in  mass  production. 

That  pressure  cooker  you  value  be- 
cause of  the  time  it  saves  you  is  a 
potentially  lethal  instrument.  It  can 
exert  more  than  a  half -ton  of  pressure 
against  the  lid.  But  UL  testing  re- 
vealed the  method  whereby  a  safety 
valve  which  always  works  could  be 
installed. 

If  your  office  safe  bears  the  UL 
seal  of  approval  it  will  stand  a  real 
scorching  while  the  valuable  papers  in 
it  remain  unharmed.  The  finest  and 
most  expensive  vaults  and  strong- 
boxes made  are  subjected  to  punish' 
ment  and  abuse  in  the  UL  "torture 
house."  They  are  hoisted  up  several 
stories  and  dropped  with  a  crash  on 
concrete  floors.  They  are  filled  with 
papers — simulating  cash  and  bonds — 
and  exposed  to  raging  fire  for  hours. 
Those  which  neither  crack  nor  allow 
flame  to  singe  or  blacken  papers  may 
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receive  the  highly  prized  UL  label 
which  wise  business  men  insist  upon. 

So  rough  are  UL  tests  that  in  the 
past  20  years  not  one  safe  okayed  by 
these  laboratories  has  been  broken  into 
by  a  safecracker.  The  underwriters 
have  their  own  legalized  cracksmen 
who  use  torches,  electric  hammers, 
drills,  chisels  and  pneumatic  tools  in 
determining  a  safe's  resistance  to  un- 
lawful entry.  Once  a  safe  bears  a  UL 
label,  its  owner  can  sleep  nights, 
knowing  that  its  contents  are  safe 
indeed. 

When  you  drive  your  car  into  a 
service  station,  you  rarely  think  of 
any  hazard  in  connection  with  your 
order,  "Fill  'er  up!"  The  gasoline 
pumps,  however,  are  a  potential  source 
of  death,  since  even  a  tiny  seepage  of 
gasoline  within  the  pump  could  cause 
an  explosion  if  set  off  by  a  spark  from 
the  pump's  motor  and  wiring. 

UL-approved  pumps  don't  explode 
or,  if  they  do,  the  slight  muffled  ex' 
plosion  is  contained  inside  the  pump 
and  does  no  damage.  The  testers  also 
check  and  double-check  the  gasoline 
hose  and  nozzles  used  by  service  sta' 
tions,  for  they  are  aware  that  a  leak 
can  build  up  explosive  vapors  around 
a  station  very  quickly.  UL-okayed 
hoses  and  nozzles  can't  leak.  This 
makes  everybody  happy,  including  the 


station  attendant,  motorist,  and  insur- 
ance company. 

Even  the  safety  glass  on  your  car 
has  been  scrutinized  by  the  under- 
writers. So  have  the  fuel  lines,  car- 
buretors, mufflers,  heaters  and  any 
other  parts  or  accessories  which  must 
work  safely  all  the  time. 

If  a  manufacturer  claims  his  prod- 
uct is  fireproof  or  fire-resistant,  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  men  make 
certain  that  the  product  is  exactly  as 
represented.  To  test  the  fire-resistant 
qualities  of  roofing  materials,  carpen- 
ters build  roofs  of  pine  board  to  which 
various  roofing  material  samples  are 
attached. 

Then  the  professional  product-tor- 
turers toss  a  burning  faggot  on  the 
roof,  turn  on  the  wind-simulating  ma- 
chine, and  take  careful  notes  of  what 
happens.  If  the  sparks  and  flame 
penetrate  the  covering  and  ignite  the 
wood  beneath,  it's  tough  on  the  manu- 
facturer because  he  gets  no  UL  label. 
He  can  try  again  and  again  and  again 
until  his  product  meets  safety  stand- 
ards. 

So,  if  the  roofing  material  on  your 
home  bears  the  UL  seal  of  approval, 
you  may  rest  easy.  For  UL,  best  friend 
of  the  American  family,  is  a  watch- 
man who  has  done  his  work  in  ad- 
vance. 


A 

While  General  Joseph  Stillwell  was  in  San  Francisco,  a  Chinese-American 
youngster  approached  him  for  an  autograph.  The  dour  but  good-natured 
general  greeted  the  boy  with  a  bland  smile  and  accepted  the  autograph  book. 

To  surprise  the  youngster,  the  celebrated  "Vinegar  Joe,"  as  Army  intimates 
called  him,  decided  to  autograph  his  name  in  Chinese,  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  fluently. 

When  he  handed  the  book  back  to  the  youngster  with  a  paternal  pat  on 
the  head,  the  boy  studied  the  signature  critically,  then  with  a  shrug  gave  up. 
"Jeepers,"  drawled  the  boy  in  American  idiom,  "a  five-star  general,  and  he 
can't  even  write  plain  English  yet!" 


by  JAMES  P.  KEM 

United  States  Senator  from  Missouri 

THE  cold  war  with  Russia,  and  our 
fears  of  a  possible  clash  of  arms, 
have  tended  to  overshadow  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  issues  which 
confront  us.  The  all-important  ques- 
tion— the  real  battle — is  this :  Will  the 
remaining  free  peoples  of  the  world 
continue  to  control  their  governments, 
or  will  their  governments  gain  control 
of  the  people  themselves? 

The  issue  is  freedom  versus  slavery. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  free  people 
are  to  retain  their  fundamental  liber- 
ies and  human  rights,  or  whether  they 
will  permit  an  all-powerful  central 
government  to  tell  them  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  Russia  the  die  is  already  cast. 
The  light  of  freedom  flickered  out 
long  ago  behind  the  iron  curtain.  All 
is  communism  now. 

Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record 


In  the  western  world  the  threat  to 
freedom  goes  under  a  different  name 
— socialism.  This  should  confuse  no 
one:  a  stink-weed  under  any  other 
name  smells  the  same.  Socialism  and 
communism  are  fruit  of  the  same  tree, 
and  the  roots  of  that  tree  are  the  theo- 
ries of  Karl  Marx.  There  is  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two:  the  Com- 
munist would  establish  government 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
by  overthrowing  governments  with 
force  and  violence.  The  Socialist  wants 
to  accomplish  exactly  the  same  result 
without  violence,  by  peaceful  proc- 
esses of  infiltration. 

Several  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  far  down  the  road  toward 
a  completely  socialized  state.  The  So- 
cialist government  of  England  has  ac- 
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quired  and  now  operates  ten  impor' 
tant  industries. 

France  has  socialized  23  of  them. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  these 
experiments  in  socialism?  Let  us  see 
what  has  happened  in  Great  Britain. 
Here  are  just  a  few  specific  cases  of 
what  life  in  England  is  like  under  a 
Socialist  bureaucrat's  thumb. 


British  farmers,  in  particular,  are 
regulated  and  directed  from  sunup  to 
sundown.  A  British  farmer  may  nei' 
ther  kill  a  pig,  nor  give  a  dozen  eggs 
to  a  neighbor,  without  first  applying 
for  and  securing  a  permit  from  the 
proper  authorities.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  can  force  a  farmer  off  his 
own  land  if  he  does  not  plow,  sow, 
and  reap  according  to  plan. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  issued 
a  regulation  requiring  that  metal  discs 
be  attached  to  the  horns  of  pedigreed 
Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  being  exported. 
Later,  the  order  was  amended  to 
require  instead  that  the  horns  be 
branded.  Then  the  order  was  canceled 
altogether — the  Board  of  Trade  had 
finally  discovered  that  Aberdeen  An' 
gus  bulls  have  no  horns. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  the 
working  man  fares  under  socialism  in 


England.  A  carpenter  gave  up  his  job 
and  appealed  to  the  British  Labor  Ex- 
change  for  other  employment.  He  was 
told  to  go  back  to  the  job  or  he  would 
have  to  go  to  prison  for  three  months 
or  pay  a  fine  of  $300. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Fuel  deter- 
mines who  may  drive  an  automobile 
and  where  they  may  go. 

The  most  unfortunate  result  of  the 
British  experiments  in  socialism  is  that 
economic  recovery  has  been  interfered 
with,  production  held  back.  The  Brit' 
ish  are  now  as  hard-pressed  as  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
daily  their  plight  grows  more  tragic. 
This  situation  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate from  the  standpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  who  last  year  contrib- 
uted nearly  1300  million  dollars  to 
Great  Britain  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
These  dollars  —  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  mind  you — were 
used  to  finance  the  British  Socialist 
program. 

It  is  time  to  stop  coddling  socialism, 
both  abroad,  and  at  home.  "It  can't 
happen  here,"  it  is  said,  and  that, 
"We'll  never  see  a  socialistic  United 
States."  It  was  once  said  that  it  could 
not  happen  in  England,  but  it  did 
happen. 

Our  Republic  is  in  danger  now, 
endangered  by  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute for  our  free  economy,  a  social' 
ized,  planned  economy.  Radicals,  who 
call  themselves  liberals  without  know-*  1 
ing  the  real  meaning  of  the  word, 
would  replace  Americanism  with  stat' 
ism.  They  would  weaken  and  impair 
the  liberties  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  replace 
them  with  bureaucratic  regulations 
and  dictatorial  interpretations  flowing 
out  with  monotonous  regularity  from-|f 
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Washington.  They  would  subtract 
from  our  social,  political,  and  economic 
freedoms,  and  add  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  con- 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  wise  old 
Ben  Franklin  was  asked  what  kind  of 

"  a  government  was  set  up  in  the  new 
Constitution.  He  answered,  "We  have 

j  given  them  a  republic — if  they  can 

I  keep  it." 

Our  Republic  is  threatened  today, 
threatened  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  Federal  Govern' 
ment.  Washington  bureaucrats  are 
more  and  more  injecting  themselves 
and  their  agents  into  the  affairs  of  our 
states,  counties,  cities,  and  townships. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  drifting 
in  the  wrong  direction.  We  should 
return  to  the  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  under  which  America  grew 
great  and  strong.  We  should  return  to 
the  principles  of  local  self -government. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  more  government 
to  be  sent  home,  back  to  our  county 
courthouses,  our  city  halls,  and  state 
capitals,  back  to  the  grass  roots,  close 
to  the  village  pump,  where  our  people 
can  control  it  and  fit  it  to  their  own 
particular  needs. 

Of  all  the  devices  used  to  concen- 
trate authority  in  Washington,  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  are  the  most  popular 
imong  power-hungry  bureaucrats.  The 
states  are  not  free  to  use  this  money 
is  they  see  fit — no,  indeed;  there  are 
strings  tied  to  it,  rigid  requirements 
:aid  down  by  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. Federal  aid  means  Federal  con- 
sols, just  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day. 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to  lull 


us  into  accepting  Federal  aid  by  im- 
plying that  we  are  getting  something 
for  nothing,  that  it  comes  entirely 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The 
money  the  Federal  Government  spends 
can  come  from  only  one  source,  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. There  is  no  magic  pot  of  gold  in 
Washington.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  live  on  interest 
from  its  foreign  loans.  Furthermore, 
the  dollar  taxed  out  of  our  citizens' 
pockets  and  sent  to  Washington  is  not 
any  bigger  when  it  goes  back.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  quite  a  bit  smaller,  because 
the  political  brokerage  of  the  bureau- 
crats has  been  taken  out.  Many  a 
dollar  never  finds  its  way  back  home. 
Poor  little  dollar!  It  never  escapes  the 
jingle,  jangle,  jungle  of  Washington. 

Federal  aid,  then,  means  two  things: 
Less  for  the  taxpayers'1  money,  more 
regimentation  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  been 
under  a  barrage  of  proposals  from  the 
Truman  Administration  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  grip  on  our  daily  lives 
of  this  great  Federal  octopus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  We  have  been 
urged  to  approve  a  program  of  social- 
ized medicine,  for  example,  which 
would  concentrate  control  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Brannan 
farm  plan,  for  another,  would  place 
the  American  farmer  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  destroy  his  freedom  of 
action,  as  has  happened  to  the  British 
farmer  under  a  Socialist  government. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes  recently  jolted  Washington 
with  his  stern  warning  against  the 
drift  toward  socialism.  He  left  no 
doubt  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  road 
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we  are  now  traveling  leads  to  eco-  centralization  of  authority  and  greater  I 

nomic  slavery  for  us  all.  Mr.  Byrnes  and  greater  dependence  upon  the  Fed- 1 

pointed  out  that :  eraj  Treasury,  are  really  more  danger- 

"Some  of  the  proposals  now  sug-  ous  to  our  form  of  government  than 
gested  wbch  would  curtail  the  liberties  ext£rnal  threat  ^  can  M 

or  the  people  are  offered  in  the  name 


of  public  welfare  and  are  to  be  made  be  arrayed  a§ainst  US' 
possible  by  Federal  aid.  That  phrase  is       We  have  tned  bureaucratic  govern 

an  opiate.  It  is  deceptive.  ment  rrom  Washington.  We  have 

"It  leads  people  to  believe  that  Fed-  learned  that  it  is  always  expensive, 

eral  aid  funds  come  from  a  Christmas  often  inefficient,  and,  above  all,  that 

tree.  .  .  ."  it  is  steadily  creeping  up  and  destroy' 

Finally,  Mr.  Byrnes  solemnly  warned:  ing  some  of  our  most  cherished  lib- 

"Beware  of  those  who  promise  you  erties. 
something  which  does  not  belong  to       The  people  of  my  state,  the  people 

them,  and  which  can  be  given  to  you  of  Missouri,  have  always  loved  the 

only  at  your  own  expense.  .  .  Republic  of  our  fathers.  We  are  will' 

General  Eisenhower,  now  president  ing  and  anxious  to  do  our  full  share 

of  Columbia  University,  recently  had  to  save  it  in  its  constitutional  form, 

this  to  say :  to  cherish  and  preserve  it  for  ourselves, 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  army  of  for  our  children,  and  our  children's 

persons  who  urge  greater  and  greater  children. 

▲ 

Many  a  woman  who  can't  add  can  certainly  distract. 

A 

Back  in  the  middle  1930's  a  surprise  flood  in  Sinking  Creek,  Laurel 
County,  washed  away  all  the  late  John  Green's  corn  which  he  had  cut  and 
shocked  in  neat  rows  along  the  creek  bank.  Seeing  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
wiped  out,  the  old  man  was  pretty  well  down  in  the  dumps. 

"Don't  worry,  Mr.  Green,"  said  a  well-meaning  woman.  "The  Lord 
knows  best,  I  always  say." 

"Ma'am,"  answered  Green,  "I'm  doggone  certain  He  oughta  know  more 
about  gatherin'  corn  than  that." 

▲ 

London's  current  quip  deals  with  the  Royal  Physician.  He  was  recently 
knighted,  according  to  tradition,  because  he  attended  Princess  Elizabeth  when 
her  child  was  born.  After  that  event,  he  can  expect  added  honors. 

Many  of  the  British  (who  usually  take  these  things  seriously)  have  sug-  * 
gested  that  the  doctor  be  called  Lord  Deliver  Us. 

▲ 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  stork  with  a  housing  bill. 

▲ 

One  of  our  neighbors  is  proud  of  her  little  boy's  scientific  knowledge 
and  likes  to  show  him  off  in  front  of  our  bridge  club. 

One  afternoon  she  asked  her  poor  man's  quiz  kid,  "Bobby,  what  does 
it  mean  when  the  steam  comes  out  of  the  spout  of  the  kettle?" 

"It  means,"  said  Bobby,  "that  you  are  going  to  open  one  of  Daddy's 
letters." 


Out  of 

HARACTER 


Any  resemblance  to  a  hero  is  strictly 
hallucination. 

by  HAROLD  HELFER 

LET  a  man  of  humble  origin  lift 
himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps 
and  become  somebody,  and  his  story 
cannot  escape  inheriting  a  "Horatio 
Alger"  label  in  the  press  and  in  the 
public  mind. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  there 
could  hardly  be  a  less  likely  candidate 
for  the  "Horatio  Alger"  tag  than  Ho- 
ratio Alger  himself. 

It  is  true  that  his  name  as  a  proto- 
type  of  sterling  success  is  probably 
indelible.  It  is  also  true  that  two  gen- 
erations  ago  he  was  a  phenomenal 
literary  rage.  Yet  Horatio  Alger  is 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  figures  ever  to 
stride — falter  is  a  better  word — across 
the  American  scene. 

He  began  life  out  of  character  be- 
cause  he  was  not  raggedy  and  obscure. 
His  father,  also  named  Horatio  Alger, 
was  a  Unitarian  minister.  Far  from 
selling  papers  on  a  corner,  Horatio,  Jr., 
attended  the  best  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard. 

But  young  Horatio  did  have  a  big 
handicap:  his  father.  The  Reverend 


Alger  of  Revere,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  a  stern 
disciplinarian  and  be- 
lieved in  a  routine 
composed  entirely  of 
study  and  work.  He 
frowned  on  light 
thoughts  and  insisted 
that  his  son  study  for 
the  ministry,  even 
though  the  boy  was 
ill-suited  for  the  cloth. 
Not  only  that,  but  he 
stepped  in  to  break  up 
Horatio's  first  love  affair. 

The  man  whose  name  was  to  become 
synonymous  with  forthrightness  and 
pluck  was  never  able  to  stand  up  to 
his  father.  He  gave  up  his  romance — 
although  there  were  indications  that 
he  never  got  over  his  first  love — and 
he  studied  theology,  even  if  it  wasn't 
what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Horatio  finally  did  rebel,  all  right, 
but  there  was  nothing  particularly 
forthright  about  it.  When  the  Rev- 
erend Alger  drove  up  to  Cambridge 
to  see  his  son  on  Harvard's  graduation 
platform,  Junior  wasn't  there.  He'd 
skipped  the  ceremonies  to  run  off  to 
Paris. 

There  he  took  up  with  a  Bohemian 
crowd,  and — although  it  did  not  come 
easily  or  naturally — he  finally  began 
to  lead  what  might  be  said  to  be  a 
Bohemian  life.  He  didn't  go  in  for 
spirited  liquids  and  he  didn't  care  for 
nicotine.  But  there  was  a  woman. 

She  was  French  and  she  finally 
seduced  him,  but  she  practically  had 
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to  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the 
Eiffel  Tower  to  do  it.  Now  it  wasn't 
that  Horatio  was  tall,  dark  and  hand- 
some— in  fact,  he  was  on  the  short 
side,  plumpish,  and  looked  disgusting' 
ly  milk-fed.  But  there  was  something 
about  his  naive  and  shy  manner  that 
seemed  to  get  the  girls  in  that  city  of 
super-sophistication.  No  sooner  did 
Horatio  and  the  girl  get  themselves 
established  than  another  lady  came 
along  and  took  the  young  man  from 
Massachusetts  away  with  her. 

The  new  female  in  Horatio's  life 
was  so  possessive  and  demanding  that 
the  poor  fellow  finally  caught  an 
American-bound  boat  to  escape  her. 
Only  he  underestimated  the  power  of 
a  woman.  She  got  on  the  ship,  too. 
He  finally  ditched  her  in  New  York 
by  ducking  into  a  crowd  at  the  docks 
and  running  for  dear  life. 

Back  on  home  soil,  he  found  him- 
self again  in  the  clutches  of  his  father. 
Against  his  real  wishes,  he  became  an 
ordained  minister.  For  two  years  he 
occupied  a  pulpit  in  Brewster,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

What  Horatio  Alger  really  wanted 
to  do  was  become  a  great  writer. 
Finally  he  went  to  New  York  to  seek 
his  fame  and  fortune.  While  waiting 
for  some  great  inspiration  to  strike 
him,  he  turned  out  a  story  called 
Ragged  Dic\,  a  saccharine-sweet  story 
about  a  newsboy  who  by  impeccable 
virtue  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
hard  work  climbs  the  ladder  to  suc- 
cess. Horatio  Alger  didn't  know  it, 
but  fame  and  fortune  had  just  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

Ragged  Dic\  immediately  became 
popular.  Publishers  began  clamoring 
for  more  of  the  same.  Horatio  Alger 


obliged — and  he  wasn't  kidding  about 
more  of  the  same,  either.  The  pattern 
of  his  stories  never  varied  an  iota. 
Sometimes,  so  closely  did  the  yarns 
resemble  one  another,  he  absent-mind- 
edly let  characters  of  one  book  wander 
into  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  Civil  War  had 
broken  out.  Horatio  Alger  set  out  to  ** 
enlist  in  the  Union  Army.  But  unlike 
his  staunchly  heroic  characters,  he 
never  quite  made  it.  He  fell  en  route 
to  the  recruiting  station,  broke  an  arm, 
and  was  rejected. 

Nor  did  that  end  the  tragi-comic 
nature  of  his  own  life.  On  a  trip  to 
upper  New  York  he  was  mistaken  for 
a  murderer  and  arrested.  He  got  out 
of  the  lurid  situation  promptly  enough, 
but  meanwhile  he  had  fallen  for  the 
sister  of  the  victim's  widow. 

There  were  certain  complications, 
inasmuch  as  this  new  light  of  his  life 
already  had  a  very  legal  husband." 
Unlike  the  pure  characters  of  his 
worded  creations,  this  fact  did  not 
prevent  Horatio  from  seeing  her  clan- 
destinely. Finally,  though,  he  came  to 
make  such  a  nuisance  of  himself  that 
the  woman  and  her  husband  fled  to 
Paris  to  escape  him.  Ungallantly,  he 
followed  them. 

When  he  ran  short  of  money  there, 
he  merely  turned  out  another  one  of 
his  virtue-always-triumphs  stories.  He 
reached  the  point  where  he  could 
knock  out  a  book  in  two  weeks  with- 
out missing  a  stroke  of  his  quill. 

But  when  he  returned  to  America 
he  was  pretty  much  a  broken  man. 
He  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
Newsboys  Lodging  Home  in  New 
York,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
there.  But  a  13 -year-old  Chinese  boy' 
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he  had  taken  under  his  wing  was  run 
over  and  killed  by  a  wagon.  And 
Charles  O'Connor  died.  O'Connor 
ran  the  Home  and  was  probably  the 
only  friend  Horatio  ever  had.  That 
was  the  last  straw. 

The  man  who  turned  out  130  books 
in  series  of  eight  or  ten,  and  who,  by 
sheer  voluminous  output,  probably 
became  the  most  widely  read  author 
who  ever  lived,  was  lonely  and  un- 
happy.  He  became  something  of  a 
pathological  case.  He  finally  went  to 
live  with  a  sister  in  Massachusetts. 
There,  in  the  year  1889,  he  died,  a 
melancholy  recluse. 


His  from-rags-to-riches  stories  had 
inspired  a  generation  of  boys,  but  his 
tremendous  output  of  words  is  given 
the  cold  shoulder  by  our  more  sophis* 
ticated  small  fry  of  today.  He  did  turn 
out  a  few  "serious"  novels  which 
never  came  close  to  getting  to  first 
base  with  the  critics  or  the  public. 
Never  able  to  acquire  a  full  personal 
life,  frustrated  in  his  dreams  of  be' 
coming  a  great  novelist,  the  plump, 
ungainly  man  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  colossal  failure. 

The  truth  is  that  Horatio  Alger  just 
didn't  have  the  stuff  that  successful 
heroes  are  made  of. 


▲ 

A  young  minister  had  been  asked  quite  unexpectedly  to  address  a  Sunday 
school  class.  To  give  himself  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  said  to  the  class, 
"Well,  children,  what  shall  I  speak  about?" 

"Well,"  answered  one  little  girl,  "what  do  you  know?" 

▲ 

Two  cannibals  meet  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  One  is  devouring 
pictures  of  men,  women  and  children. 

"Say,"  the  other  queries,  "is  that  dehydrated  stuff  any  good?" 

A 

Jimmy  Durante  told  Don  Ameche  one  evening,  "This  must  really  be  a 
high  class  eating  place.  I  just  saw  a  waiter  walking  across  the  floor  with  some- 
thing on  a  flaming  sword." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Ameche. 

"A  customer  who  left  only  a  $5  tip." 

A 

Myron  Cohen  tells  of  an  insomnia-sufferer  being  advised  by  a  doctor, 
"Take  one  of  these  pills.  You'll  not  only  sleep,  but  you  will  take  a  trip. 
You'll  wake  up  in  Paris." 

Next  morning  the  patient  phoned.  "Doc,  I  slept.  But  no  trip.  I'm  right 
here  at  home." 

"What  color  pill  did  you  take?" 

"Yellow." 

"Darn,"  said  the  doctor.   "I  made  a  mistake.  I  gave  you  the  round-trip 

pill." 

▲ 

It's  no  harder  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack  today  than  in  a  girl's  hand. 

▲ 

Said  one  girl  to  her  friend,  "If  I  could  combine  their  qualities,  I'd  be  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world.  Ronald  is  gay,  debonair,  rich,  handsome  and  witty, 
and  Clarence  wants  to  marry  me." 


*7am  QolLUti  Scuti... 

Opportunity  doesn't  carry  letters  of  introduction  with  it. 

▲ 

If  dogs  behaved  as  do  some  people,  they  would  be  suspected  of  rabies 
and  promptly  shot. 

A 

If  your  efforts  are  criticized,  you  must  have  done  something  worthwhile. 
A  friend  is  a  present  you  can  give  yourself. 

A 

No  man  really  becomes  a  fool  until  he  stops  asking  questions. 

A 

Forget  the  past.  No  man  ever  backed  into  prosperity. 

A 

Good  will  is  about  the  only  asset  that  competition  can't  undersell. 

A 

What  a  terrible  din  there'd  be  if  we  made  as  much  noise  when  things 
go  right  as  when  they  go  wrong. 

A 

Imagination  is  what  makes  some  politicians  think  they  are  statesmen. 

A 

Society  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  mental  health. 

A 

Many  an  optimist  has  become  rich  simply  by  buying  out  a  pessimist. 

A 

The  real  measure  of  our  wealth  is  how  much  we  should  be  worth  if  we 
lost  our  money. 

A 

There  is  no  nation  on  earth  so  dangerous  as  a  nation  fully  armed,  and 
bankrupt  at  home. 

A 

The  most  wonderful  thing  made  by  man — a  living  for  his  family. 

A 

A  good  marriage  is  like  a  good  handshake.  There  is  no  upper  hand. 

A 

The  surest  way  to  go  broke  is  to  sit  around  waiting  for  a  break. 

A 

If  you  never  find  your  neighbor's  faults  he'll  never  look  for  yours. 

A 

You  can't  expect  your  ship  to  come  in  if  you  don't  send  it  out  first. 

A 

If  you  don't  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others  you  won't  live  long  enough 
to  make  'em  all  yourself. 

A  man  is  really  a  success  when  flattery  gives  him  a  headache  instead  of 
a  big  head. 


Believing  is  seeing. 


h  The  Baby 


EFELANTS 


of  Uncle  Bugeibug 


by  MARGARET  LOWELL  WHITE 


WHEN  my  father  and  uncle 
homesteaded  on  the  Western 
prairies  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
I  was  a  very  small  child.  Small  as  I 
was,  I  was  allowed  to  roam  pretty 
much  at  will.  Only  the  barn  was  for' 
bidden  ground. 

Perhaps  they  feared  that  the  log 
walls  and  straw  roof  might  collapse 
any  minute,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  structure  leaned  obligingly 
with  each  season's  prevailing  wind. 
Perhaps  they  were  terrified  lest  I  get 
entangled  with  the  flying  heels  of  a 
pair  of  broncos  who  never  did  a  use- 
ful day's  work  but  kicked  out  the 
partitions  with  deft  cunning  and  mo- 
notonous regularity.  Perhaps  they  en- 
visioned me  falling  into  the  pen  with 
the  surly  sow  who  had  a  peculiar  yen 
for  the  seats  of  trousers,  either  male 


or  female.  Perhaps  Mother's  loud  ob- 
jections to  the  amount  of  manure  I 
always  managed  to  attach  to  my 
diminutive  person  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Whatever  the  reason  or 
reasons,  the  restriction  added  a  glam- 
our to  our  barn  that  no  other  barn  in 
the  district  possessed. 

In  my  child's  mind,  Uncle  Ben  and 
the  barn  were  synonymous  terms.  I 
suppose  he  did  work  elsewhere  on  the 
farm,  but  to  this  day  memory  persists 
in  associating  him  with  the  barn. 
Always  I  picture  him  moving  around 
that  little  low  building :  a  big  man  with 
a  curious  stoop  that  reduced  his  height 
and  gave  him  an  oddly  misshapen 
appearance.  When  I  recall  his  face, 
weathered  to  a  brick  red,  crisscrossed 
with  deep  seams  and  leathery  in  tex- 
ture, it  comes  to  me  through  the  dusty 
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gloom  of  that  barn.  Even  in  its  dim 
light  he  squinted  from  under  his 
bushy  brows  just  as  he  did  against  the 
dazzle  of  sun  and  snow.  But  for  all  the 
frowning  fierceness  of  his  brow  there 
was  no  disguising  the  twinkle  or  the 
gentleness  of  his  blue  eyes.  As  was 
fashionable  in  those  days,  he  grew  a 
heavy  drooping  mustache  that  could 
not  hide  the  smiles  continually  hover' 
ing  around  his  mouth. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Uncle  Ben, 
a  bachelor,  should  understand  my 
little  girl  longings  better  than  my 
father  did,  but  such  was  the  case. 
Father  rarely  took  me  into  the  barn. 
Uncle  Ben  took  me  in  on  any  and 
every  pretext.  He  had  only  to  yell, 
"Come  here,  Tadpole,"  and  I  would 
hear,  even  in  the  most  distant  corner, 
and  come  running,  my  fat  legs  pedal- 
ling furiously  and  my  pigtails  flying. 

On  one  such  occasion  he  lifted  me 
over  the  closed  lower  half  of  the  barn 
door,  saying  very  mysteriously,  "Want 
to  see  a  surprise,  Flipperty-gibbet?" 

"What's  a  surprise?"  I  asked. 

"Never  mind,  Question-box.  Do 
you  want  to  see  something  very  spe- 
cial? And  don't  start  asking  what 
special  means.  I  declare  you  can  ask 
more  questions  than  Toby  can  scratch 
fleas." 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  I  persisted. 

"Hold  on  now,  Miss,"  he  said  calm- 
ly, going  into  an  empty  stall  with  me 
at  his  heels.  "Ready?"  and  he  sat  me 
on  the  edge  of  the  box  manger.  "Look 
in  there.  See  anything,  Peter-Bob?" 

When  I  shook  my  head  he  reached 
into  the  manger  and  then  held  his 
cupped  hand  into  the  sunshine  slant- 
ing through  the  small  high  window. 

"What  are  they?"  I  asked,  staring 


at  the  tiny  pink  things  that  squeaked 
and  squirmed  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  you  know?" 

I  shook  my  pigtails  again.  He  gave 
me  a  sly  look.  His  eyes  began  to  twin- 
kle and  a  smile  tugged  at  his  mus- 
tache. For  a  moment  I  was  sure  he  was 
going  to  say,  "It's  a  wimwam  for  a 
mustard  mill."  That  was  his  teasing 
answer  to  many  of  my  questions. 

After  due  consideration  he  said, 
"They're  baby  elephants,  Bridget." 

"Baby  efelants?"  I  breathed. 

"Elephants,  not  efelants,  Buster." 

"Elephants,"  I  repeated  solemnly. 
"Are  they  really,  Uncle  Bugabug?" 
The  nickname  slipped  out  in  times  of 
great  emotional  upheaval. 

"Really,  Madam,"  he  assured  me 
with  a  solemnity  matching  my  own. 
"But  don't  you  tell  a  soul.  Not  even 
Francie.  Because  it's  a  secret.  Want  to 
hold  them?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  shuddered,  drawing 
back  and  almost  slipping  off  my  perch, 
feeling  my  flesh  crawl  at  the  very  idea. 

"All  right,  Miss  Pernickety,"  he 
laughed,  replacing  the  babies  and 
swinging  me  down.  "Run  along  now 
and  don't  tell  our  secret."  He  smacked 
my  bottom  for  the  proper  emphasis. 

I  went,  but  with  all  the  speed  of  a 
snail.  I  wanted  to  breathe  in  the  good 
damp  smell  coming  up  from  the  earth- 
en floor,  the  clean  smell  of  straw,  the 
biting  smell  of  the  animals  and  the 
tangy  smell  of  leather.  I  thought  it 
was  the  most  delightful  perfume  any- 
one could  ever  wish. 

It  was  fun  having  a  secret.  But  it 
was  puzzling  too.  Slowly,  surely,  I  was 
being  consumed  by  curiosity.  What 
did  elephants  look  like  when  they 
grew  up?  Something  warned  me  not- 
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to  ask  Uncle  Ben,  so  I  asked  Francie. 
She  was  going  to  school  and  knew  a 
great  many  wonderful  things.  She  let 
me  look  at  a  picture  of  elephants.  I 
was  amazed.  How  could  those  little 
pink  things  in  the  barn  ever  grow  to 
look  like  the  things  in  the  book?  Then 
I  forgot  to  wonder  about  that  because 
I  suddenly  thought  of  something  else. 
Whatever  would  Father  say  when  he 
saw  elephants  walking  around  in  our 
barn? 

I  was  never  to  find  out  what  Father 
would  say,  but  I  did  find  out  that  the 
little  pink  things  were  not  baby  ele- 
phants  and  my  trust  in  Uncle  Ben  was 
shaken  considerably. 

Mother's  wooden  washing  machine 
broke  down,  and  while  it  awaited 
Father's  whim  to  repair  it,  it  became 
a  catch-all  for  paper  and  rags.  When 
Father  did  decide  to  fix  the  machine, 
Mother  flew  to  empty  it  before  he 
could  change  his  mind.  Suddenly  she 
stopped  the  clearing  out  process  and 
said  mildly,  "Well,  I  never.  Of  all 
things!  Look,  Mig,  at  what's  in  the 
tub." 

I  looked.  "Baby  elephants!"  I 
breathed  rapturously. 

Mother  looked  startled.  "They're 
baby  mice,"  she  stated  flatly.  "Baby 
elephants,  indeed!  I  suppose  that's 
some  more  of  your  Uncle's  nonsense." 

Timothy  Eaton  was  always  catching 
mice  and  laying  them  at  our  feet  as 
a  tangible  expression  of  a  cat's  devo- 
tion.  Somehow  it  was  much  easier  to 
believe  that  the  little  pink  things 
would  grow  into  mice  rather  than 
those  things  pictured  in  Francie 's 
book.  Besides,  I  had  never  known  my 
mother  to  be  wrong  and  to  think  that 
she  might  be  untruthful  was  almost 
•  sacrilege. 


I  was  terribly  hurt  at  Uncle  Ben's 
deception.  Yet  I  never  let  him  know 
I  had  found  him  out.  The  babies  dis- 
appeared from  the  barn  and  were 
never  referred  to  again.  When  I  left 
the  farm  the  incident  had  long  since 
been  lost  in  the  realm  of  forgotten 
things. 

YEARS  later,  equipped  with  a  fam- 
ily of  my  own,  I  revisited  the  old 
farm.  In  a  very  new  barn  Uncle  Ben 
was  showing  my  son 
something  that  he  held 
cupped  in  his  hand. 
When  I  leaned  over 
to  look  he  grinned  up 
at  me. 

"Mom,  look  at  the 
baby  mice,"  shouted 
my  five-year-old. 
Then  he  was  gone  in 
search  of  something  more  exciting. 

Slowly  the  old  man  straightened  up 
as  much  as  his  poor  bent  back  allowed. 
His  eyes  under  the  still  dark  bushy 
brows  were  a  trifle  unhappy.  "I  could- 
n't tell  him  anything,"  he  said  wist- 
fully. "He  knew  what  they  were, 
right  off." 

For  a  moment  I  was  again  that 
little  pigtailed  girl,  bitterly  hurt  be- 
cause of  a  trusted  person's  deception. 
I  wanted  to  say,  "It's  a  good  thing  my 
son  isn't  as  dumb  as  his  mother  was. 
You  can't  fool  him."  But  with  the 
faded  blue  eyes  watching  me  the  words 
would  not  come. 

"Never  mind,  Uncle  Ben.  Modern 
children  are  much  better  at  ..."  I 
began.  "They're  so  ...  so  ..."  I 
stopped.  I  didn't  know  how  to  explain 
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about  modern  children  and  I  realized  elephants.  And  I  love  baby  efelants, 

that  trying  to  explain  wouldn't  help  Uncle  Bugabug." 
at  all.  Here  was  an  old  man  who  had        His  eyes  began  to  twinkle  and  a 

been  childishly  hurt  and  he  was  look-  smile  tugged  at  the  drooping  white 

ing  to  me  to  do  something  about  it.  mustache.  "I  believe  you  do,  Miss 

What  could  I  do?  What  should  I  say?  Pernickety.  I  believe  you  do,"  he  said 

I  reached  out  and  gingerly  touched  on  a  rising  note  °f  wonder,  and  he 

the  little  pink  things  and  suddenly  I  dropped  them  into  my  hands, 
knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  say.  Be  it  recorded  to  my  everlasting  »• 

"He  thinks  they're  baby  mice  be-  credit  that,  without  flinching,  I  held 
cause  I  never  told  the  secret,"  I  said  them,  pink  and  squeaking  and  squirm- 
softly.  "You  and  I  know  they  are  baby  ing. 

Poster  Wit  I 

In  an  Eastern  grocery  store: 

Apples  you  can  eat  in  the  dar\. 
In  a  California  store: 

We  buy  old  furniture.  We  sell  antiques. 
On  a  Galveston  bathing  beach: 

A  coat  of  tan  is  yours  for  the  bashing. 
In  a  tavern: 

Please  don't  stand  up  while  room  is  in  motion. 
On  a  liquor  truck: 

When  low  in  spirits,  visit  us. 
In  the  window  of  a  reducing  specialist: 

What  have  you  got  to  lose? 
On  a  movie  marquee: 

Adam  Had  Four  Sons,  at  12:10,  3:50,  7:30  and  11:10. 
In  a  Boston  library: 

Only  low  conversation  permitted  here. 
In  Cobb's  Mill,  Weston,  Connecticut: 

Just  rap  on  the  table  and  we'll  see  that  spirits  appear. 
In  a  barber  shop: 

During  alterations  patrons  will  be  shaved  in  the  bac\. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway: 

Spend  the  winter  where  the  sun  does. 
In  a  Pennsylvania  tavern: 

If  you  must  drive  your  husband  to  drin\,  head  him  this  way. 
In  a  restaurant: 

Don't  be  afraid  to  as\  for  credit.  Our  refusals  will  be  polite. 
In  a  Till  City,  Indiana,  store: 

BIoc^  and  Tackle  Whiskey  sold  here.  Ta\e  a  drin\,  wal\  a  bloc\  and 

tackle  anything. 

In  a  furniture  store: 

Notice  to  employees — Excuses  to  be  absent  because  of  illness,  funerals,  or 
weddings  should  be  presented  to  the  office  the  day  before  the  game. 


Twenty  million  canines  can't  be  wrong! 
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DOGS 


by  TOM  FARLEY 


ACCORDING  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  a  man's  dog  is 
not  a  deductible  dependent  within  the 
meaning  of  the  income  tax  law.  The 
Bureau  figures  that  Rover  eats  scraps 
from  the  table,  contents  himself  with 
his  own  skin  for  clothing,  and  requires 
no  more  than  a  friendly  pat  when  sick. 
This  view  is  sadly  behind  the  times. 
Today,  17,000,000  dog  owners  spend 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
feeding,  clothing,  housing,  registering, 
grooming,  photographing,  showing, 
amusing,  doctoring  and  burying  the 
20,000,000  canine  members  of  the 
American  population.  Consider  the 
statistics : 

Dog  owners  bought  a  billion  pounds 
of  prepared  dog  food  last  year.  The 
tab:  upwards  of  $120,000,000. 

"The  Fancy,"  as  dog  fanciers  are 
known    in    the    trade,    paid  some 
'$700,000  to  register  nearly  250,000 


dogs  of  gentle  birth  in  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  the  canine  equivalent  of 
Burke's  Peerage.  They  paid  $2,000,000 
just  to  attend  dog  shows.  One  profes- 
sional manager  of  dog  shows,  the  Foley 
Organisation,  collected  $600,000  in 
entrance  fees  from  150,000  owners 
who  hoped  their  pets  would  win  cash 
prizes  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $20,000, 
or  would  cop  at  least  one  of  the  thou- 
sands  of  blue  ribbons  mass  produced 
to  accommodate  all  the  bench  shows, 
tracking  tests,  obedience  trials,  and 
field  trials  patronized  by  people  who 
want  to  show  their  dogs  to  each  other. 

Those  who  regard  the  relation  be- 
tween  pooch  and  master  as  a  strictly 
private  affair  will  be  startled  to  learn 
the  facts  of  organized  dogdom.  In  ad' 
dition  to  the  blue-blooded  American 
Kennel  Club,  there's  the  American 
Field,  which  records  the  pedigrees  of 
25,000  sporting  dogs  a  year,  and  the 
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United  Kennel  Club,  which  registers 
some  dogs  that  the  American  Kennel 
Club  doesn't  recognize.  In  addition, 
there  are  over  100  associations  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation,  promotion, 
and  purity  of  individual  breeds. 

More  than  a  hundred  American  and 
British  magazines  are  devoted  to  the 
dog,  and  two  popular  columns  on  dog 
care  and  training  are  widely  syndi' 
cated  among  newspapers.  A  series  of 
13  weekly  radio  forums  featuring 
Tom  Farley  was  aired  in  674  commu- 
nities last  summer. 

National  Dog  Week  of  1949,  with 
Arthur  Godfrey  as  general  chairman, 
was  observed  in  more  than  3,000  com- 
munities. The  week  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Dog  Welfare  Guild, 
which  maintains  a  year- 'round  office 
to  carry  on  its  work.  Societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  flour- 
ish in  nearly  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Clive  M.  McCay,  professor  of 
Animal  Nutrition  at  Cornell,  is  a  past 
winner  of  the  National  Dog  Week 
award  of  $2,000  for  the  year's  out- 
standing contribution  to  canine  medi- 
cine. At  present  he  is  studying  the 
digestive  processes  in  dogs  to  solve  the 
dietary  problems  of  aged  and  mentally 
ill  canines.  He  would  like  to  know, 
among  other  things,  why  dogs  prefer 
bones  buried  in  soil  to  those  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air;  why  fresh 
trimmings  from  the  hoof  of  a  horse 
are  more  attractive  to  dogs  than  stale 
trimmings;  what  are  the  optimum  con- 
ditions for  toasting  bread  crumbs,  corn 
and  wheat  flakes  for  incorporation  in 
dog  foods;  and  the  different  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  various  dog 
breeds.  Fluorine  protection  against 
tooth  decay,  now  being  recommended 
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for  children,  is  old  stuff  to  Dr.  McCay, 
who  early  discovered  that  fluorine 
added  to  drinking  water  preserved  a 
dog's  vitally  important  teeth. 

Although  urban  living  presents 
many  problems  to  dog  owners,  38  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  dog  popula- 
tion lives  in  cities.  Half  the  nation's 
dogs  live  on  farms,  and  the  remaining 
12.5  per  cent  in  rural  non-farm  areas. 
The  average  dog,  figuring  in  every 
breed  and  size  from  Great  Danes  to 
Pekingese,  eats  a  pound  of  food  a 
day,  or  half  as  much  as  a  person.  Of 
6,000  dog-owning  families  studied  by 
the  Psychological  Corporation,  26  per 
cent  reported  that  Brother  fed  the 
dog;  22  per  cent  said  Sister,  24  gave 
the  job  to  Dad.  But  pinch-hitter  for 
them  all  was  Mother,  who  ends  up 
feeding  the  family  pet  most  of  the 
time. 

Makers  of  dog  food  are  currently 
spending  impressive  sums  on  adver- 
tising and  promotion,  and  on  nutri- 
tional research  and  taste  preference 
as  well. 

Manufacturers  of  first  grade  canned 
types,  for  instance,  claim  their  product 
is  the  only  completely  balanced  diet 
for  man  or  beast  sold  in  a  single  pack- 
age. Canners  test  a  dog-food  formula 
first  on  fast-breeding  white  rats  and 
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hamsters.  If  it  proves  itself,  they  then 
try  it  in  kennels  kept  specifically  for 
the  purpose.  Several  of  the  companies 
have  records  of  generations  of  dogs 
that  have  existed  on  a  single  formula 
from  the  day  they  were  weaned  until 
they  died,  years  later,  of  plain  old  age. 
A  few  years  ago,  one  company  an' 
nounced  the  results  of  tests  on  300 
dogs  of  different  breeds  in  which 
measurements,  bone  structure,  coat, 
rate  of  growth  and  size  of  litters  were 
all  recorded.  Theoretically,  the  food 
could  have  achieved  the  same  results 
on  human  beings  with  the  addition  of 
Vitamin  C,  which  dogs  do  not  require. 

Government  gets  into  the  act,  too: 
an  entire  section  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  devoted  to  inspect- 
ing and  certifying  better  brands  of 
canned  foods.  Manufacturers  who  ac- 
cept this  service  and  meet  the  rather 
high  specifications  for  content  and 
cleanliness  are  entitled  to  carry  the 
Department's  seal  of  approval.  More 
than  175,000,000  cans  of  these  better 
(and  slightly  more  expensive)  foods 
were  produced  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year. 

Typical  of  the  reaction  of  dogs  to 
this  better  food  is  the  behavior  of 
Bouncer,  a  fire  house  mascot.  Bouncer 
used  to  slip  each  day  into  the  neigh- 
borhood grocery  to  filch  a  can  of  his 
favorite  dog  food  off  the  shelf.  The 
grocer  retaliated  by  hiding  Bouncer's 
brand  behind  two  rows  of  canned 
tomatoes.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Bouncer 
paid  his  usual  morning  call,  sniffed 
the  dog  food  out,  nosed  the  tomato 
cans  aside,  and  made  a  clean  getaway 
with  his  accustomed  booty.  The  dis- 
gusted grocer  now  bills  the  fire  station 
every  Saturday. 


Food  manufacturers  and  grocers  are 
not  the  only  business  men  interested 
in  dogs.  Dog  boardinghouse  keepers 
charge  about  $30  a  month  for  the  care 
and  feeding  of  Rover  when  the  family 
goes  away,  and  1,200  hotels  stand 
ready  to  serve  him  if  he  travels  with 
his  master.  The  half  dozen  top  dog 
handlers  in  the  United  States  earn 
close  to  $25,000  a  year  teaching  show- 
dogs  how  to  behave,  and  exhibiting 
them  in  the  ring.  But  the  newest  de- 
velopment in  canine  education  is  the 
instruction  of  owners  in  modern  prin- 
ciples of  dog  pedagogy.  Several  hun- 
dred teachers  hold  regular  classes  in 
which  dogs  are  enrolled  with  their 
masters.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  nine 
sessions,  dogs  learn  the  basic  rules  of 
good  manners,  including  toilet  train- 
ing and  respect  for  nylons.  They  learn 
to  stand,  sit,  lie  down,  stay,  come,  and 
heel.  Masters  learn  how  to  command 
and  punish  in  a  way  that  will  inspire 
the  dog's  confidence. 

Doctors  as  well  as  teachers  render 
professional  services  to  dogs.  Many  of 
the  nation's  12,000  veterinarians  work 
in  dog  hospitals  where  the  latest  drugs 
and  aseptic  techniques  are  used.  Most 
of  the  operations  performed  on  human 
beings  are  also  performed  on  dogs, 
including  Caesarean  sections.  Fees  are 
about  one-fourth  those  for  human 
surgery. 

A  natural  result  of  the  expensive 
care,  feeding,  and  thought  devoted  to 
dogs  has  been  an  increased  dollar  val- 
uation of  the  animals  themselves. 
Prize  winning  aristocrats  of  fashion- 
able breeds  like  Cocker  Spaniels,  Box- 
ers, Chihuahuas,  German  Shepherds, 
Beagles,  and  Collies  bring  upwards  of 
$1,000,  and  sales  at  $5,000  have  been 
recorded.   Dogs  have  been  valued  as 
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high  as  $7,000  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. However,  very  good  dogs  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $500,  and  well' 
descended  puppies  are  often  sold  for 
less  than  $100. 

In  order  to  protect  this  considerable 
investment  in  money  and  affection, 
organized  dogdom  considers  measures 
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against  its  two  major  enemies,  the 
automobile  and  the  thief.  Special  traf- 
fic training  for  dogs  is  suggested  for 
the  former.  To  foil  the  latter,  a  nation- 
wide tattooing  service  provides  pain- 
less but  indisputable  proof  of  each 
dog's  identity. 

The  dog  days  are  upon  us! 


Famous  People 

In  one  of  Professor  Eliot's  classes  there  was  a  student  who  had  com- 
pleted a  written  examination  and  was  told  he  must  sign  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  received  no  help.  The  student,  with  a  straight  face,  ex- 
plained that  he  couldn't  very  well  sign  as  he  had  repeatedly  asked  God  for 
assistance  during  the  course  of  the  past  hour. 

Professor  Eliot  glanced  quickly  over  the  written  sheets  and  remarked, 
"Don't  hesitate  to  sign,  son.  You  didn't  get  any  help!" 

A 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  "Poet  of  the  Sierras,"  wrote  in  a  hand  almost  im- 
possible to  decipher.  Once  a  San  Francisco  club  invited  him  to  read  some  of 
his  poems  at  their  annual  meeting.  When  his  reply  came,  it  covered  four 
pages,  but  no  one  could  read  it. 

Finally  the  club  secretary  dispatched  the  following  communication  to  Mr. 
Miller:  "We  have  been  unable  to  determine  from  your  letter  whether  you  have 
accepted  or  declined  our  invitation.  If  you  will  be  present  on  the  date  men- 
tioned, will  you  kindly  make  a  cross  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter?  If  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  appear,  will  you  kindly  draw  a  circle?" 

The  poet  promptly  complied,  but  the  issue  remained  in  doubt.  No  one 
could  decide  whether  the  mark  at  the  bottom  was  a  cross  or  a  circle! 

A 

General  Sherman  was  once  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  which  was 
followed  by  a  reception.  Among  the  people  who  shook  hands  with  him  was  a 
man  whose  face  was  familiar,  but  whom  he  could  not  place. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper  as  he  heartily  welcomed  the  guest. 
The  man's  face  flushed  and  he  quickly  answered,  "Made  your  shirts,  sir." 

"Ah,  of  course,"  exclaimed  the  general,  and  turning  to  the  receiving 
commission  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present  Major  Shurtz." 

A 

Professor  Irwin  Edman  once  delivered  a  spirited  lecture  in  Kingsport, 
Tennessee,  on  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  At  its  conclusion  a  stout  party 
bustled  up  to  the  platform,  wrung  his  hand  warmly  and  told  him,  "Yo'  talk 
was  particularly  interestin'  to  me,  Professor.  You  see,  mah  mother  was  a 
Meade." 


ow 


long  will  y  o\s  £j  ye  ? 


Your  chances  for  a  long  life  are  better 
than  ever — but  a  lot  still  depends  on  you. 

by  RUTH  E.  RENKEL 


OLD  age  can  be  likened  to  your 
past  misdeeds.  The  more  you 
think  about  it,  the  sooner  it  is  going 
to  catch  up  with  you.  At  least,  that's 
what  psychologists  say. 

Actually,  according  to  these  same 
authorities,  we  start  growing  old  at 
the  age  of  ten.  That's  when  our  eyes 
begin  to  age.  Hearing  begins  to  de- 
teriorate  when  we  are  20,  muscular 
strength  and  speed  at  30.  Between 
the  ages  of  2?  and  30,  we  age  more 
rapidly  than  we  do  from  30  to  40, 
and  more  from  40  to  55  than  from 
then  through  the  next  score  of  years. 
Mental  power  never  ages,  says  Irving 
Lorge,  though  mental  speed  starts 
slacking  up  around  27  or  28.  But,  all 
in  all,  we  seem  to  be  lasting  longer 
than  before. 

Babies  born  in  1950  will  have  to 
accept  the  idea  of  growing  old,  just 
like  the  rest  of  us,  whether  they  like 
the  idea  or  not.  In  the  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Journal,  Reinhard  A. 
Hohaus,  actuary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  writes  that 
these   children   will   have   a  50-50 


chance  of  living  to  be  at  least  72. 
Three-quarters  of  them  will  reach  60. 
Reinhard  makes  these  claims  of  life 
expectancy  even  if  there  are  no  more 
advances  in  pushing  down  death  rates 
from  disease  and  accidents.  Compare 
these  figures  with  the  life  expectancy 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Only  three-quarters  of  the  babies 
born  in  1900  could  expect  to  live  to 
the  age  of  24,  while  one-half  could 
pretty  much  depend  on  still  being 
alive  at  58.  Reinhard  maintains  that 
control  of  infectious  and  acute  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  childhood, 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  extending 
this  life  span.  New  drugs,  treatments, 
and  medical  knowledge,  more  public 
health  services  and  higher  living 
standards  have  helped  the  cause,  too. 

When  you  consider  that  in  1947 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  was 
only  one-sixth  as  great  as  in  1900,  and 
that  deaths  from  pneumonia  have 
been  cut  in  half  in  the  last  ten  years, 
you'll  realize  why  the  child  born  to- 
day has  a  much  better  chance  of 
reaching  retirement  age  than  did  his 
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grandfather.  Too,  material  mortality 
has  been  cut  75  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  decades,  while  infant  mortality 
was  cut  by  half  in  the  same  amount  of 
time. 

As  early  as  1980,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, about  40  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  population  will  be  more 
than  45  years  old.  And  medical 
science  has  done  so  well  in  prolong' 
ing  man's  life  that  it  now  has  set 
about  devoting  itself  to  making  old 
age  more  pleasant,  or  at  least  more 
bearable. 

Although  hormones  have  proved  a 
failure  in  making  older  people  feel 
younger,  says  pharmacologist  Dr. 
Chauncey  D.  Leake,  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  there  is  some  hope  in  experi' 
mental  work  on  vitamins  as  a  means 
of  making  the  aged  feel  a  little  spryer. 
But  medical  science  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered  how  to  keep  the  heart,  blood 
vessels  and  kidneys  in  first-class  work- 
ing condition  when  a  man  approaches 
the  three-quarters-of-a-century  mark. 

We  all  like  to  feel  young,  of  course. 
And  old  age,  according  to  C.  M. 
Douthitt,  prominent  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
physician,  is  a  matter  of  physiology 
and  state  of  mind — not  years. 

The  aging  process,  says  Dr. 
Douthitt,  seems  to  be  controlled  by 
three  factors;  namely,  heredity,  en- 
vironment and  living  habits.  Since  we 
haven't  much  choice  in  the  matter  of 
grandparents,  and  we  are  bound — 
sooner  or  later — to  be  around  where 
and  when  accidents  occur,  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  acquire  the  proper 
living  habits. 

If  you  are  no  longer  young,  Dr. 
Douthitt  reminds  you  that: 


What  you  eat  is,  of  course,  im- 
portant. Good  health  is  usually  based 
on  what  kind  of  fuel  we  put  into  our 
bodies  and  how  our  bodies  make  use 
of  it. 

Rest  and  recreation  will  prevent 
Jack  from  becoming  not  only  a  dull 
boy — but  an  old  one  as  well. 

Exercise  has  to  be  determined  by 
how  much  your  body  can  take.  Nature 
insists  that  you  have  to  use  what  she 
has  given  you,  physically  and  men- 
tally, or  she  will  take  it  away. 

Surplus  fat  will  work  against  you. 
Try  counting  the  number  of  fat 
people  you  know  who  lived  past  60. 

You  should  be  happy  in  your  work. 
"Happiness"  is  not  another  word  for 
"having,"  but  for  "doing."  Effort  de- 
termines your  zest  for  living — not  at- 
tainment. 

Moderation  is  the  best  byword. 
Even  virtues  turn  into  vices  if  you 
overdo  them.  Take  the  middle  road. 

Be  sure  that  your  hobby — and  see 
that  you  have  one — is  different  from 
your  regular  occupation. 

Associations  with  people  younger 
than  yourself  will  help  keep  you  men- 
tally young. 

Regardless  of  your  age,  you  should 
have  a  goal.  As  long  as  you  are  inter- 
ested in  something,  you'll  forget 
about  growing  old. 

Your  ambitions  should  be  within 
reason.  Don't  try  to  break  the  record 
for  the  440-yard  dash;  those  days  are 
gone  forever. 

Avoid  mental  stagnation  as  though 
it  were  the  atom  bomb.  Regardless  of 
how  wide  your  interests,  you  can 
always  find  new  ones.  Look  for  them. 

Last,  shun  anxiety,  fear  and  worry. 
They  are  enemies  of  mental  and  phys- 
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ical  health.  If  you  keep  yourself  busy, 
you  won't  have  time  for  them. 

If  all  this  sounds  dull  and  for' 
bidding,  remember  that  growing  old 
has  some  advantages,  according  to  Dr. 
Wingate  M.  Johnson  of  the  Wake 
Forest  College  medical  school.  The 
aged  usually  have,  he  says,  a  higher 
resistance  to  infectious  diseases.  Mi- 
graine headaches  usually  disappear 
after  middle  life;  diabetes  is  less  severe 
in  the  old  than  in  the  young;  and 
cancer  progresses  more  slowly  in  the 
aged. 

Lest  this  sound  overly  optimistic, 
the  doctor  warns  that  older  persons' 
muscles  become  flabby,  their  bones 
brittle  and  their  joints  stiff. 

Some  authorities  insist  that  women 
do  a  better  job  of  growing  old  than 
do  men.  According  to  Dr.  George 
Lawton,  psychologist  and  expert  on 
the  problems  of  the  aging,  women 
outlive  men  on  the  average  of  five 
years. 

A  man  of  65,  he  maintains,  often 
becomes  boresome  by  trying  to  assert 
his  ego  in  recapturing  the  past.  He 
glories  in  recalling  those  circumstances 
in  which  he  gave  evidence  of  bravery, 
ingenuity  or  some  kind  of  achieve- 
ment.  Dr.  Lawton  points  out  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  grow- 
ing old  is  a  greater  threat  to  what  men 
hold  dear  than  it  is  to  what  women 
value. 

For  one  thing,  he  says,  a  woman  of 
65  usually  feels  that  she  is  a  fulfilled 
person.  She  has  been  an  object  of 
male  love  and  attention,  known  the 
feeling  of  creative  reproductivity, 
reared  children,  and  is  still  interested 
in  her  appearance.  She  broods  less 
about  losing  her  job  because  in  old 


age  she  doesn't  depend  upon  a  job  to 
supply  ego  satisfaction  as  much  as  a 
man  does.  All  in  all,  says  Dr.  Lawton, 
she  is  better  adjusted  than  the  male 
of  her  own  age. 

However,  many  people  disagree 
with  Dr.  Lawton 's  opinion.  When  an 
inquiring  photographer  from  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  accosted  ordinary 
citizens  with  the  question,  "Which 
accept  growing  old  more  gracefully, 
men  or  women?"  four  out  of  six  an- 
swered, "Men." 

Most  of  those  questioned  said  that 
women  spend  too  much  effort  trying 
to  look  younger  than  they  really  are. 
Women,  they  said,  call  attention  to 
their  age  by  refusing  to  admit  their 
real  age  and  by  dressing  in  frivolous 
clothes  that  only  emphasize  their 
dated  contours. 

Regarding  such  comments,  Dr. 
Lawton  has  more  to  say.  In  his  book, 
Aging  Successfully,  the  psychologist 
contends  that  it  is  a  rare  woman  of 
45  who  can  hope  to  duplicate  the 
outward  beauty  possessed  by  the  lass 
of  17,  and  women  of  65  can  seldom 
compete  with  those  20  years  their 
junior.  But  he  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
beauty  in  women. 

"What  we  want  to  see  in  the  face 
of  an  older  woman  are  not  the 
gorgeous  tints  and  allure  of  25  but  a 
rich,  alive  inner  security  and  satis- 
faction which  is  the  fruit  of  experi- 
ence," he  writes. 

What  all  these  opinions  add  up  to, 
perhaps,  is  this:  You're  not  going  to 
grow  any  younger,  so  make  the  best 
of  today  and  let  tomorrow  take  care 
of  itself.  That's  good  advice  at  any 
age. 


Robert  Lincoln's  Remarkable  Rendezvous 


THREE  times  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Grim  Reaper.  He  just  missed  seeing 
three  great  men  shot  down  by  three  of  the  most  infamous  murderers  in  Amer- 
ica's history. 

On  April  14,  1865,  Captain  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and  General  Ulysses 
Grant  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  bearing  good  news  for  the  President. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  The 
War  between  the  States  was  officially  over. 

Captain  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  were  informed  that  the  President  was 
attending  a  performance  at  the  Ford  Theatre.  They  hurried  over  to  the  theatre 
— but  arrived  too  late. 

Just  minutes  earlier,  John  Wilkea  Booth  had  shot  Abraham  Lincoln 
through  the  head. 

On  July  2,  1881,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Garfield's 
administration,  went  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Station  in  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  20th  President  off  on  a  trip. 

Once  again,  he  arrived  too  late. 

Charles  Guiteau  had  entered  the  railway  station  only  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
pulled  out  a  gun,  and  shot  James  A.  Garfield  down. 

On  September  6,  1901,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  took  his  family  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  Near-pandemonium  was  reigning 
when  they  arrived  at  the  fair  grounds. 

President  William  McKinley  was  visiting  the  Exposition  that  day,  too, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  knew — and  immediately  his  father's  and  President  Gar- 
field's tragic  deaths  flashed  through  his  mind.  Had  he  followed  in  the  wake  of 
death  again? 

He  had. 

Only  minutes  earlier,  our  25th  President  had  been  holding  a  public  recep- 
tion at  the  fair  grounds.  He  had  been  shaking  hands  with  all  these  people  who 
wished  to  meet  him.  Leon  Czolgoss  stood  in  line  with  the  others.  A  handker- 
chief bandaged  his  right  hand.  Beneath  that  handkerchief  was  a  Derringer 
pistol — which  he  fired  point  blank  at  William  McKinley. 

Three  great  Americans  had  been  murdered,  three  Presidents  had  been 
assassinated  (the  only  three  in  America's  history)  and  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  too  late  each  time. — Joseph  Stacey. 

▲ 

An  artist  whose  ruling  passion  is  spare  time  sculpture  retired  to  a  hilly 
retreat  in  Pennsylvania  a  few  months  ago.  The  somber,  reflective  sort,  he  soon 
had  developed  a  serious  interest  in  the  Quaker  faith.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
moving  toward  acceptance  in  their  church,  never  a  hurried  process,  when  by 
purest  chance  he  overheard  one  of  the  Friends  commenting  unofficially  upon 
the  artist's  standing  in  the  community. 

".  .  .  not  that  I  aim  to  judge,"  the  benign  old  lady  was  saying  to  a 
neighbor,  "for  it  may  be  found  that  I  have  myself  broken  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. — But  at  least  no  one  can  say  I've  ever  made  unto  myself 
any  graven  images!" 


TN  A  ONE-TIME  BROTHEL  on 
A  Kansas  City's  tough  north  side, 
two  evangelistic  dreamers  started  a 
rescue  mission  for  men. 

It  was  26  years  ago  that  the  Rev- 
erend Dave  Bulkley  and  his  vivacious 
red-haired  wife  moved  into  the  big- 
gest and  most  notorious  call  house  in 
a  wide-open  town.  There,  they  began 
ladling  out  soup  and  religion  to  the 
very  dregs  of  humanity:  bindlestiffs, 
alcoholics,  pimps,  and  petty  criminals. 

Reverend  Dave  is  gone  now,  but 
his  widow  still  reigns  among  the  flops 
and  cheap  dives  as  the  Lady  of  Skid 
Row.  It's  been  a  nightmare  a  quarter- 
century  long,  but  she  can  look  back 
over  the  human  hulks  who  came  for 
aid  and  count  many  successes  to  offset 
failures.  A  number  of  men  turned  to 
religion  as  a  result  of  her  husband's 
powerful  sermons;  some  of  them  be- 
came ministers,  some  missionaries. 
Other  stumblebums  were  nursed  back 
to  mental  and  physical  health  and 
fought  their  way  uphill  to  success  in 
the  business  world.  A  lot  kept  right 
on  slipping. 

The  mission  has  changed  a  little 
during  its  years  of  growth:  it  now 
ministers  to  women  and  children  as 


well  as  to  men.  But  it  is  essentially 
the  same  persuasive  power  for  good 
that  Dave  Bulkley  hoped  it  would 
be  when  the  idea  came  to  him  back 
in  the  1920's. 

Beulah  Loyd  Bulkley  didn't  think 
much  of  that  idea.  Her  husband  was 
director  of  social  and  religious  work 
at  the  Helping  Hand  Institute.  Night 
after  night  he  would  return  to  their 
home  in  a  good  residential  district  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and 
pray  for  guidance  and  help  in  found- 
ing a  mission.  He  was  a  big,  hand- 
some chap  who  at  28  had  been  a 
successful  business  man  before  turn- 
ing to  the  ministry.  And  when  he 
prayed,  he  prayed  aloud. 

Beulah  never  got  to  sleep  during 
those  prayer  sessions,  though  she  tried 
to  pretend  that  she  did.  She  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  and  attempted  to 
close  her  ears  to  her  husband's  sonor- 
ous, stentorian  tones.  She  knew  the 
north  side  was  no  place  to  live,  no 
place  to  bring  up  her  baby  daughter. 
She  hadn't  intended  to  marry  a 
preacher  at  all,  not  until  Dave  Bulkley 
came  along.  Let  someone  else  do  this 
work  that  had  become  such  a  fixation 
with  her  husband;  she  wanted  to 
maintain  her  family  and  her  friends 
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in  a  decent  neighborhood.  So  she  lay 
in  the  dark,  arguing  with  herself,  try- 
ing desperately  not  to  hear.  But  it 
didn't  do  any  good.  She  did  hear,  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  importance  of 
what  Dave  was  saying. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1924,  Bulk- 
ley  brought  home  word  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  agreed  he  had  a  won- 
derful idea.  But  there  was  no  money 
available  to  help  finance  it. 

"I  guess  I'll  just  have  to  start  a 
mission  on  faith,"  he  told  her. 

Beulah  scarcely  heard  him.  That 
day  she'd  gone  to  see  a  doctor  about 
the  bad  pains  she'd  been  experiencing 
lately.  The  doctor  had  examined  her, 
and  gravely  announced  that  she  was 
in  immediate  need  of  a  major  opera- 
tion. 

Bulkley  cried  when  she  told  him, 
and  she  cried,  too.  Then,  impulsively, 
she  said,  "If  the  Lord  will  give  me 
the  strength,  I'll  help  you  start  the 
mission!" 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Bulkleys  and 
their  daughter,  Ruth,  moved  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  Kansas  City's 
north  side.  The  surgery  was  never 
performed.  And  today,  11  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  is  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  City  Union  Mis- 
sion. She's  still  making  good  on  a 
promise  she  uttered  in  a  moment  of 
emotional  crisis,  26  years  ago. 

It  was  no  district  of  parks  and 
boulevards  into  which  the  Bulkleys 
moved.  On  one  side,  their  neighbor 
was  aging  Annie  Chambers,  famed 
as  a  madam  in  earlier  days  of  a  segre- 
gated red  light  district.  On  the  other, 
a  house  of  prostitution  still  did  a 
thriving  business. 

And  all  along  Main  Street,  bending 


southward  from  the  turreted  old  City 
Hall  and  the  antiquated  city  produce 
market,  human  relics  sought  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street  to  loaf,  to 
sleep  it  off,  looking  out  at  a  shabby 
world  through  bleary,  half -seeing 
eyes. 

Bulkley  turned  to  on  the  old  build- 
ing with  zeal.  He  swept  it  out,  scrub- 
bed it  down,  and  hung  a  cross  over 
the  front  door.  He  offered  hot  food, 
advice,  and  spiritual  guidance.  Into 
the  tiny  haven  he  had  carved  in  a 
barren  shore  eddied  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  nether  world. 

Life  in  those  early  days  was  one 
shock  after  another  to  his  well-bred 
wife.  He  brought  home  the  drifters 
he  found  along  Skid  Row — pensioners, 
panhandlers,  and  good  men  who  were 
down  on  their  luck.  He  brought  chil- 
dren of  the  slums,  too,  so  many  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  nurse  to 
look  after  them. 

One  hot  summer  evening  he  read 
funeral  services  over  the  still  form  of 
a  prostitute's  baby.  As  he  preached 
the  rites  in  the  high-ceilinged  ballroom 
which  once  had  echoed  to  the  drunken 
gaiety  of  a  bawdy  house,  the  dead  in- 
fant's mother  listened  from  her  place 
of  employment  next  door.  But  Annie 
Chambers  was  listening,  too,  sitting 
beside  her  open  window  and  pulling 
each  syllable  of  sound  out  of  the 
sticky  August  air.  That  wizened  old 
mistress  of  harlots  wept  large  and 
very  real  tears,  completely  unashamed, 
as  she  had  always  been.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  she  went  to 
Reverend  Dave  and  told  him  she  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  church  from 
which  she  had  strayed  so  many  years 
before.  The  Bulkleys  welcomed  her 
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and  looked  after  her  until  her  death. 
Today,  in  a  log  cabin  which  is  part 
of  the  Ozarks  summer  camp  the  mis- 
sion  maintains  for  poor  children,  a 
large  and  perfect  gold  framed  mirror 
covers  one  entire  wall.  It  once  hung 
in  the  front  room  of  "Annie  Cham' 
hers'  house." 

Bulkley 's  mission  has  never  pros' 
pered,  if  you  speak  in  terms  of  money. 
But  it  has  prospered  in  ex' 
actly  the  way  he  intended. 

Every  night,  from  the  day 
the  doors  first  opened,  there 
has  been  a  religious  service 
for  men.  Every  Sunday  the 
mission  has  conducted  religi' 
ous  services  in  the  city  jail. 
During  the  depression  years 
the  emphasis  swung  more  and 
more  away  from  male  rescue,  and  the 
mission  is  now  an  interdenominational 
church  serving  whole  families. 

Dave  Bulkley  broke  down  after 
Christmas  in  1939.  The  Yuletide  sea' 
son  is  always  a  heavy  one  at  the  City 
Union  Mission.  He  died  the  following 
spring. 

Near  the  end  he  told  Beulah,  "I'm 
not  afraid  to  leave  the  mission  in  your 
hands.  I  know  you'll  handle  it  very 
well.  But,  please,  don't  forget  my  old 
men  .  .  ." 

The  morning  after  his  death  a  mem' 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  called 
on  Beulah.  "You're  not  going  to  leave 
the  mission,  are  you?"  he  asked.  "We 
want  you  to  stay." 

And  this  woman  who  had  never 
wanted  to  marry  a  preacher,  who  had 
never  wanted  to  mingle  in  the  squalor 
and  horror  of  the  north  side,  looked 
at  him  as  though  he  were  crazy. 


"Why — "  she  gasped,  "certainly 
I'm  going  to  stay!" 

Bulkley  was  buried  from  his  mis- 
sion. The  street  outside  was  roped 
off.  A  great  crowd  filled  it.  For  more 
than  an  hour,  people  filed  past  his 
bier  in  a  steady  stream.  Catholics 
knelt  as  they  paid  final  homage.  Old 
men  sniffled  and  wiped  their  brim' 
ming  eyes  and  noses  with  their  coat 
sleeves.  Men  and  women 
held  up  their  children  for  a 
last  look  at  the  man  who  had 
helped  them. 

Then  Mrs.  Bulkley  stepped 
into  his  shoes.  They  are  big 
shoes,  but  she  has  worn  them 
well.  "Just  be  hard-headed," 
her  husband  had  told  her. 
"Never  be  hard-hearted." 
The  nightly  services  continue,  con- 
ducted by  a  long  list  of  Kansas  City 
ministers  who  are  anxious  to  share 
in  the  work.  Each  year  the  mission 
operates  twin  summer  camps  for  chil- 
dren, so  they  can  explore  for  the  first 
time  the  wonder  of  hills,  trees,  and 
grass.  One  of  the  camps  is  for  chil- 
dren from  three  to  six  years  old.  Mrs. 
Bulkley  calls  it  "Tot  Lot." 

The  kitchen  at  the  mission  continues 
to  serve  meals  for  a  nickel  and  fifteen 
cents — and  for  nothing  at  all  if  a  man 
doesn't  have  a  nickel.  It  has  a  cloth- 
ing distribution  center,  and  it  operates 
15  Sunday  school  classes,  furnishing 
a  meal  for  youngsters  at  the  close  of 
the  services. 

For  some  of  the  children,  that  Sun- 
day dinner  is  the  only  good  meal  they 
have  except  for  noon  lunches  at 
school.  In  the  summer,  it's  the  only 
one  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  One 
little  girl  summed  up  her  feelings 
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while  saying  Grace.  She  said,  .  . 
and  thank  you,  God,  for  seconds." 

The  mission  also  operates  a  home 
for  old  men.  It's  called  Harbor  Annex, 
and  50  men  live  there  all  the  time, 
stretching  their  little  pension  checks 
just  far  enough  to  maintain  life. 

Last  year,  donations  to  the  mission 
totaled  only  $19,000.  From  that 
slender  capital  all  bills  were  paid,  the 
camps  were  operated,  and  a  staff  of 
12  was  kept  on  the  pay  roll. 

No  campaign  for  funds  has  been 
conducted  since  Bulkley 's  death. 
Somehow,  enough  money  seems  to 
come  in  when  it  is  needed.  But  the 
need  is  always  there,  and  it  is  grow' 
ing  greater  as  living  costs  rise  and 
more  of  the  old-timers  who  helped 
found  the  mission  pass  on. 

Not  a  cent  ever  has  been  received 
from  the  Community  Chest.  Bulkley 
asked  for  $3,600  during  the  first  year, 
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but  was  turned  down  because  Chest 
officials  said  the  mission  was  in 
reality  a  church;  they  couldn't  set  a 
precedent  by  helping  a  church.  So 
the  mission  never  asked  again. 

Mrs.  Bulkley  conducts  her  work 
at  her  husband's  old  desk.  The  roll  top 
is  missing  now.  From  a  gilt  frame  on 
a  wall  of  the  narrow  little  office,  her 
husband's  likeness  looks  down. 

Last  year  the  mission  distributed 
4,112  garments,  served  154,434 
meals,  and  provided  13,704  beds.  Al- 
most 25,000  people  attended  its  reli- 
gious meetings. 

Beulah  Loyd  Bulkley 's  red  hair 
isn't  so  bright,  now.  She's  59.  But 
there's  plenty  of  bounce  in  her  stride 
and  plenty  of  snap  in  her  eyes  when 
she's  excited.  Just  as  long  as  she's 
able,  she  intends  to  continue  her  work 
in  the  depth  of  the  slums,  proud  to 
be  known  to  the  drifters  and  grifters 
as  the  Lady  of  Skid  Row. 


A  butter-fingered  man  who  had  been  suffering  from  a  long  siege  of 
unemployment  at  last  found  a  job  in  a  chinaware  house.  He  had  been  at 
work  only  a  few  days  when  he  smashed  a  large  vase.  He  was  summoned  to 
the  manager's  office  and  told  by  that  dignitary  that  he  would  have  to  have 
money  deducted  from  his  wages  every  week  until  the  vase  was  paid  for. 

"How  much  did  it  cost?"  asked  the  culprit. 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  said  the  manager. 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful!  At  last  I've  got  a  steady  job." 

A 

"There,"  said  the  medical  examiner,  unrolling  the  eye  chart.  "Read  the 
fourth  line  down  from  the  top." 

"Read  it?"  chortled  the  patient.  "Why,  I  know  the  guy  personally.  He 
used  to  play  football  at  my  school." 


A  near-sighted  man  lost  his  hat  in  a  strong  wind.  He  gave  chase,  but 
every  time  he  was  catching  up  with  it,  it  was  whisked  from  under  his  hand. 

A  woman  screamed  from  a  nearby  farmhouse,  "What  are  you  doing 
there?" 

He  mildly  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  get  his  hat. 
"Your  hat!"  the  woman  exclaimed.  "There  it  is  over  by  the  stone  wall. 
That's  our  little  black  hen  you've  been  chasing." 


The  egg  is  big  business  for  the  producer,  the 
consumer,  and  for  500  men  in  the  middle. 
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by  MARCIA  CARTER 


JUST  about  everybody  eats  eggs  for 
breakfast.  You  probably  had  two 
this  morning — sunny  side  up.  But 
have  you  ever  wondered  why  it  is  that 
you  can  buy  eggs  at  any  time  of  the 
year?  After  all,  you  can't  buy  green 
vegetables  all  year  around,  because 
they  are  produced  seasonally.  Some 
vegetables  can't  be  bought  at  all  during 
certain  periods,  and  others  can  be 
bought  only  if  they  are  frozen.  That, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
question  of  eggs — refrigeration.  But 
it's  only  one  of  the  answers,  and  the 
other  is  a  national  market  where  eggs 
may  be  bought  and  sold  for  future 
delivery. 

As  our  country  grew,  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  supply  meet  demand 
in  such  a  basic  food  as  eggs  grew  with 
it.  Production  increased  but  stayed 
pretty  much  in  the  same  general  areas. 


Demand,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  big 
cities.  Without  some  means  of  assur- 
ing  a  level  supply,  it  might  easily  be 
that  there  would  be  no  eggs  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  and  a  large  surplus 
at  others.  Hens  don't  lay  the  same 
amount  all  year  around.  During  spring 
and  early  summer  the  lay  is  particu- 
larly heavy,  whereas  in  the  winter 
months  it  is  much  too  light  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Some  30  years  ago  this  problem  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  required 
an  immediate  solution.  At  that  time  a 
group  of  men  in  the  egg  trade  got 
together  and  formed  an  association 
known  as  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
eggs  both  for  cash  and  for  future 
delivery.  Since  that  time  this  associa- 
tion has  grown  until  it  is  the  largest 
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market  for  eggs  in  the  world.  Its  500 
members  have  offices  in  every  state 
in  the  union,  and  the  bids  and  offers 
which  come  to  it  are  nationwide. 
Trading  on  the  Exchange  is  carefully 
organized,  and  is  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  rules  and  regulations. 
As  a  result,  the  buyer  can  be  confident 
that  he  will  get  the  goods  he  bought; 
and  the  seller,  that  he  will  get  his 
money.  Each  transaction  made  on  the 
Exchange  is  guaranteed  as  to  its  com- 
pletion  by  the  Exchange  itself.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Exchange  now  operates 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  is  licensed 
by  it  as  a  national  market.  Each  car- 
load of  eggs  delivered  as  a  result  of 
an  Exchange  transaction  is  inspected 
in  grade  and  quality  by  government 
inspectors  as  a  further  protection  for 
the  buyer. 

Eggs  follow  a  well-defined  path 
from  the  nest  to  your  breakfast  table. 
After  they  are  gathered,  most  eggs  are 
picked  up  by  handlers — men  who  buy 
them  from  a  number  of  farms.  The 
handlers  in  turn  grade,  process,  and 
pack  them  in  cases  holding  30  dozen 
each.  Government  inspectors  then 
check  and  approve  them  as  to  grade, 
and  they  are  loaded  into  refrigerator 
cars  ready  for  the  retail  market. 

When  they  reach  this  stage,  how- 
ever, they  take  one  of  two  routes. 
Either  they  are  bought  for  the  "cash 
market" — that  is,  for  use  immediately 
- — and  go  to  a  wholesaler  who  in  turn 
sells  them  to  your  local  grocer;  or  they 
are  sold  as  surplus  eggs  for  use  at  a 
later  time. 

Offers  of  eggs  for  delivery  in  a 
future  month  reach  the  market  through 
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brokers  who  are  members  of  the  Ex- 
change. Here,  too,  are  brokers  repre- 
senting buyers  who  want  the  eggs  for 
future  delivery.  The  offers  can  there- 
fore be  matched  against  the  bids.  All 
offerings  are  in  carload  lots,  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the 
Exchange.  Thus  a  producer  who 
knows  that  he  will  have  during  the 
spring  and  summer  a  large  number  of 
surplus  eggs  may  sell  those  eggs  before 
they  are  laid.  In  turn,  a  buyer  who 
knows  that  he  will  need  eggs  for  fall 
and  winter  may  buy  them  for  delivery 
during  those  months. 

All  bids  and  offers  are  shown  on 
the  boards  of  the  Exchange,  as  are  all 
sales.  As  sales  are  made  during  the 
day  they  are  sent  by  teletype  to  the 
press  news  services  and  to  radio  sta- 
tions, and  are  picked  up  by  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  for  use  daily.  The 
farmer  who  lives  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try thus  knows  exactly  what  the  price 
of  eggs  is  each  day — both  for  cash 
delivery  and  for  delivery  in  a  future 
month. 

When  delivery  time  approaches,  the 
buyer  is  notified  by  the  Exchange 
that  the  eggs  will  be  ready  for  him  at 
a  designated  place  and  at  a  specified 
time,  and  that  he  must  be  ready  to 
accept  them  at  that  time.  If  for  any 
reason  either  he  or  the  seller  cannot 
carry  out  the  agreement  made  months 
previously,  the  Exchange  itself  will 
complete  the  transaction.  The  market 
is  completely  "free."  Prices  made 
both  on  the  bid  and  offer  are  not  set 
by  anyone.  They  are  solely  the  result 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  supply  and 
demand. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Stationery,  light  bulbs,  neck  trims, 
paint,  uniforms,  grass  seed,  china- 
ware,  roomettes,  aspirin,  and  stenog- 
raphers .  .  .  Are  you  getting  your 
money's  worth? 

by  STANLEY  J.  MEYER 

AN  elderly  man  recently  visited 
Capitol  Hill,  and  after  sitting 
in  Congress  for  some  time  and  seeing 
the  Senators  drift  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  he  began  to  shake  his  head 
sadly.  Finally,  he  turned  to  one  of  his 
neighbors  and  whispered,  "Darn  it, 
I  thought  them  guys  was  paid  to  pass 
laws.  Why,  all  they  do  is  march  in 
and  out  of  here.  I  wonder  if  they 
don't  realize  they're  wasting  my 
money  when  they  ain't  in  here  tend- 
ing to  business." 

He  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
$12,500-a-year  salary  that  a  Senator 
receives,  plus  the  $2,500  tax-free  ex- 
pense account  that  the  government 
allows  him  annually. 

If  he  had  known  that  the  true  cost 
of  Congress  alone  is  $50,000,000 
every  year  he  would  have  been  fight- 


ing mad.  Salary  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  it  takes  to  keep  a  Congress- 
man on  Capitol  Hill.  The  estimated 
cost  per  man  is  $100,000  per  year. 

Where  does  all  this  money  go?  It 
goes  to  maintain  the  little  city  that 
the  Senate  building  has  become.  For 
example,  the  railroad  that  runs  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Senate  costs  $2,000 
a  year  to  maintain.  And  this  is  the 
smallest  amount  spent  on  any  item. 

Every  time  a  Congressman  gets  up 
to  make  a  speech,  even  if  it's  only  to 
congratulate  one  of  his  fellows  on 
getting  married,  a  covey  of  shorthand 
experts  swings  into  action  and  faith- 
fully records  every  word  for  posterity. 
Costly  talk,  this.  To  immortalize  the 
words  of  the  Congressmen  takes  $109,- 
000  a  year. 

When  a  Senator  wants  someone  to 
run  an  errand  for  him,  he  raises  his 
finger  and  a  page  boy  is  at  his  side. 
To  educate  these  lads,  the  government 
shells  out  $20,000  annually. 

The  government  also  pays  the  cost 
of  a  private  police  force,  whose  main 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  spectators  from 
tossing  cabbages  and  rotten  tomatoes 
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at  legislators.  Maintaining  the  police 
force  uniforms  costs  $17,000  —  and 
their  salaries  come  on  top  of  that. 

If  your  Congressman  writes  you  a 
letter,  you  pay  for  the  stationery. 
Your  tax  dollars  also  pay  for  the 
special  delivery  or  air  mail  stamp  that 
he  might  believe  the  letter  warrants. 
And  if  he  sends  you  seeds,  you  pay 
for  the  packing  box. 

In  fact,  it  even  costs  you  cash  if 
you  send  a  present  to  him.  Large 
refrigerators  are  supplied  your  Sen- 
ator so  that  the  perishables  his  con- 
stituents send  him  won't  perish.  You 
help  pay  for  the  refrigerator  and  the 
electricity  that  keeps  it  chugging  at 
full  speed.  But  don't  let  this  minor 
item  bother  you.  That  electric  box 
uses  only  a  small  part  of  the  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  electricity  that  is  burned 
yearly  in  the  Senate  building. 

From  the  time  your  Senator  awak- 
ens in  the  morning  until  he  returns 
home  at  night,  he  is  spending  your 
tax  dollars  to  pass  your  legislation. 

Suppose  the  first  thing  he  does  after 
climbing  out  of  bed  is  to  call  Capitol 
Hill.  He  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  through,  because  telephone 
service  is  maintained  there  24  hours 
a  day.  You  pay  the  cost  of  the  3,000 
lines  that  go  into  the  switchboards, 
plus  the  salaries  of  the  operators. 

If  your  Congressman  drives  to 
work  he  can  park  in  the  private 
garage  that  you  maintain  for  him 
underground  between  the  Capitol  and 
Senate  buildings. 

If  he  needs  a  shave  he  gets  one  in 
the  Senate  barber  shop  for  35  cents. 
A  haircut  costs  him  50  cents  and  this 
he  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But 
your  tax  dollars  keep  him  looking  neat 
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because  each  barber  receives  $105  a 
month  from  the  government. 

Perhaps  you  might  think  that  by 
now  the  Senator  is  ready  to  settle 
down  to  work  and  quit  spending  your 
money.  But  if  he  isn't  feeling  up  to 
par — he  may  have  been  up  all  night 
working  on  an  income  tax  bill — he 
can  go  to  one  of  the  three  steam  baths  | 
that  are  maintained  for  his  use,  or  he 
can  work  out  on  the  parallel  bars  or 
play  a  few  games  in  one  of  the  two 
gymnasiums.  Later  on  he  might  even 
take  a  dip  in  the  small  swimming  pool. 

The  women  who  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress aren't  overlooked,  either.  Two 
beauty  shops  are  available  for  them. 

Despite  all  these  seeming  luxuries, 
most  of  the  Congressmen  are  hard 
working,  conscientious  men.  To  help 
them  carry  out  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fice each  one  is  allowed  five  em- 
ployees. None  of  these  is  paid  more 
than  $5,000  a  year,  and  many  get 
less.  However,  it  still  costs  you  $45,- 
000  annually  to  keep  your  Congress- 
man's office  running. 

When  the  gentleman  you  elected 
really  gets  down  to  work,  the  cost 
starts  to  mount  even  more  rapidly. 
If  he  is  working  in  committee  on  a 
bill,  and  the  bill  is  eventually  to  come 
on  the  floor,  it  first  is  channelled  into 
the  offices  of  the  legal  talent,  where 
it  is  filled  in  with  such  terms  as 
"to  wit,"  "whereas,"  and  a  few  others.  I 
To  put  the  bills  into  language  that 
few  people  without  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  can  understand,  costs  you 
$200,000  per  annum. 

When  the  bill  is  completely  en- 
tangled in  legal  language  it  goes  to 
the  floor  and  the  debates  start.  After 
the  shorthand  experts  fill  reams  of   '  * 
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pages  with  words,  their  writing  is 
prepared  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord,  which  costs  $80  a  page.  Total 
cost  every  year:  $7,700,000. 

At  last  the  Congressman  goes  back 
to  his  office.  Perhaps  he  has  to  make 
several  long  distance  phone  calls.  You 
pay  the  bill.  And  you  also  pay  for  any 
telegrams  he  sends. 

If  he  is  working  on  some  bit  of  leg- 
islation that  requires  research,  the 
Congressional  library  is  available  for 
his  use.  To  maintain  the  library  costs 
$600,000  a  year. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion  of  re-election.  One  of  the  best 
ways  your  Congressman  can  attain 
this  end  is  to  let  the  voters  at  home 
know  what  he  thinks  of  the  various 
workings  of  Congress,  the  dastardly 
deeds  of  his  opponents,  and  the  ef- 
forts he  is  willing  to  expend  if  his 
constituents  will  only  put  him  back 
in  office. 

However,  he  can't  run  home  every 
time  he  wants  to  make  a  speech,  so 
he  trots  up  to  the  attic  of  the  old 
House  of  Representatives  building, 
where  a  private  radio  studio  is  main- 
tained for  legislators.  Here  he  can 
rave  or  rant  until  he's  filled  a  phono- 
graph record  or  two,  then  he  has 
copies  made  which  are  sent  out  to  the 
radio  stations  in  his  home  locality. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  dinner  hour. 
And,  since  tax  dollars  have  paid  for 


the  day,  what  is  more  natural  than  a 
private  restaurant  for  Congressmen? 
Surely  you  don't  mind  spending  a  few 
dollars  to  keep  this  establishment 
going. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  expendi- 
ture might  pyramid,  too.  If  the  Con- 
gressman develops  a  stomach-ache  from 
a  bad  oyster  or  the  pressure  of  his 
duties,  or  gets  a  sore  throat  shouting 
himself  hoarse  for  you,  he  visits  the 
doctor  or  one  of  his  attendants, 
whom  you  pay. 

Only  one  thing  remains  now.  Let- 
ting the  voter  know  what  is  going  on 
in  Washington.  For  this  purpose  Con- 
gress has  its  own  publicity  office  that 
costs  only  $65,000  a  year. 

In  reality,  though,  the  taxpayer — 
that's  you  —  must  spend  prodigious 
amounts  to  make  laws  to  protect  him- 
self. If  your  Congressman  is  con- 
scientious and  hard  working  the 
money  is  well  spent. 

And  if  Mr.  Congressman  isn't 
doing  much  of  a  job,  you  have  one 
consolation:  the  next  election.  But 
even  here  the  Congressman  has  the 
last  laugh.  Before  leaving  Washington 
to  return  home  he  is  handed  a  check 
to  cover  his  traveling  expenses — 20 
cents  for  every  mile.  So,  you  see,  even 
to  get  your  Congressman  back  to 
nature,  where  he  can't  spend  your 
money,  costs  you  cash:  $1,250,000  a 
year. 


THE  EGG  AND  YDU     (Continued  from  page  AA) 

Thus  it  is  that  in  months  of  low  egg  breakfast  table  at  a  reasonable  price, 
production,  no  shortage  exists.  You  and  as  a  staple  food  instead  of  a 
can  still  be  sure  to  have  eggs  on  your  luxury. 


So  They  Say 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE,  after  achieving  literary  fame  in  his  own  right,  was 
frequently  annoyed  by  celebrity-hunters  who  mistook  him  for  his  noted 
father.  On  one  occasion  he  addressed  a  literary  society,  and  invited  questions 
from  the  audience. 

A  plump  matron  rose  and  simpered,  "Oh,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  I  haven't  a 
question.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I've  read  The  Scarlet  Letter  three  times,  and 
I  think  it's  the  most  remarkable  book  you  ever  wrote." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  the  young  novelist  replied.  "And  the  most  re- 
markable fad  about  it  is  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  only  four  years  old!" 

▲ 

James  Thurber  is  not  mechanically  minded.  One  day,  when  he  was  out 
driving  his  car,  he  glanced  at  the  dashboard  and  observed  to  his  horror  that 
one  dial  read  770.  "Good  heavens!"  he  muttered.  "This  car  is  burning  up!" 

Fearing  an  explosion  at  any  moment,  he  pulled  in  at  the  nearest  service 
station  and  excitedly  stammered  his  predicament  to  the  attendant.  The  latter 
listened  patiently,  then  stepped  into  the  car  to  take  a  look.  Thurber  retired 
behind  the  gas  pump,  his  face  white. 

"Have  you  located  the  trouble?"  the  humorist  asked  nervously. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  bored  attendant.  "Your  radio  is  tuned  to  WJZ — 770 
on  your  dial." 

A  young  reporter  was  instructed  by  his  editor  never  to  state  anything 
as  a  fact  that  he  could  not  verify  from  personal  knowledge.  Sent  out  to  cover 
an  important  event  soon  afterward,  he  turned  in  this  story: 

"A  woman  giving  the  name  of  Mrs.  James  Jones,  who  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  society  leaders  of  the  city,  is  said  to  have  given  what  purported  to 
be  a  party  yesterday  to  a  number  of  alleged  ladies.  The  hostess  claims  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  reputed  attorney." 


'WJorJ.i  for  Our  f-^icturei   ^ 


1.  James  J.  Rick,  Kansas  City  banker  and  chairman  of  the  Jackson  County 
(Missouri)  chapter  of  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  poses  with  a  radio 
the  chapter  is  supplying  for  two  polio  patients.  Seventy-four  convalescent 
patients  are  now  in  the  chapter's  care. 

2.  David  M.  Brown,  national  commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  warns  WHB  listeners  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  dan- 
gerously slow  in  authorizing  and  building  new  hospitals. 

3.  A  sub-chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Representative 
George  M.  Grant  of  Alabama,  visits  with  Reuben  Corbin,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  fruit  and  vegetable  reporter.  Mr.  Corbin's  regular 
market  report  is  a  WHB  feature  at  8:10  a.m.,  every  day  but  Sunday. 

4.  Ballad-singing  Burl  Ives  is  a  special  guest  of  Frank  Wiziarde  and  Lou 
Kemper  on  the  popular  WHB  Luncheon  on  the  Plaza  program. 
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UNLESS  that  beach  scene  is  a  mid-winter  mirage,  black  cats  are  strictly 
good  luck  charms  for  Vera-Ellen,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  dancing  star 
of  On  the  Town. 


SWINCSHOTS 


presenting.     L.  RUSSELL  KELCE 
^wing.  nominee  Jhr 
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by  MORI  GREINER 


MAYBE  you'd  better  hide  Junior's 
textbooks  and  buy  him  a  pair  of 
safety  shoes  before  it's  too  late. 

Three  generations  of  Kelces  went  to 
work  in  the  coal  pits  before  their  tenth 
birthdays.  But  stocky,  wide-eyed  L. 
Russell  Kelce  was  a  12-year-old  high 
school  sophomore  before  a  mine  ex- 
plosion broke  his  father's  back,  foot, 
and  several  ribs,  leaving  Russ  as  the 
sole  possible  breadwinner  for  a  family 
of  seven. 

The  shocking  accident  spared  aging 
Russ  the  label  of  "softie."  He  grabbed 
his  lunch  pail  just  in  time  to  make  the 
afternoon  shift. 

He  hasn't  been  back  to  school  since, 
and  he's  still  a  miner.  That's  the  way 
such  stories  usually  end,  but  in  Kelce 's 
case  there  are  a  few  new  twists. 

After  39  years  with  "black  dia- 
monds" he  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railroad,  head  of  the 
eighth  largest  coal  producing  organi- 
zation in  America,  and  president — at 
a  recent,  rough  count — of  slightly 
more  than  a  dozen  corporations. 

He  lives  on  a  1,000-acre  showplace 


just  south  of  Kansas  City,  and  owns 
his  own  island  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  railroads  and  coal,  his 
business  interests  include  livestock, 
heavy  construction,  farm  machinery, 
oil,  and  agriculture. 

But  it  hasn't  been  easy.  Unless  Jun- 
ior is  prepared  to  work  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  one  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  perhaps  you'd 
better  send  him  to  a  well-regulated 
college  somewhere  and  then  take  him 
into  the  family  firm. 

Russ  Kelce 's  father  was  a  small 
mine  owner  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  but 
the  disastrous  explosion  ruined  his 
finances  as  well  as  his  health.  So  Russ 
singlehandedly  kept  the  family  going 
until  the  other  boys  were  old  enough 
to  pitch  in  and  help.  At  19,  he  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  superintend  a 
mine  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

He  went  to  the  army  for  a  year  or 
so,  served  as  an  infantry  instructor, 
was  mustered  out  as  a  sergeant,  and 
headed  with  his  new  bride  for  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

And  there  he  did  a  very  amazing 


thing.  At  the  age  of  22,  in  a  town 
filled  with  strangers,  he  raised 
$275,000  to  start  his  own  business! 

He  named  it  the  Leavell  Coal  Com- 
pany, after  the  principal  investor,  and 
began  strip  mining  at  nearby  Dawson. 

That,  really,  was  the  beginning. 
After  that,  life  was  a  series  of  ups 
for  Russ  Kelce.  Within  a  year  he  had 
cleared  his  initial  indebtedness,  and 
today  he  controls  the  largest  strip 
mine  operation  in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  his  success  is  attributable 
to  his  association  with  the  late  Grant 
Stauffer,  who  back  in  1921  was  the 
3  3 -year-old  president  of  the  Sinclair 
Coal  Company. 

Sinclair  was  purely  a  sales  organi- 
zation: it  produced  no  coal.  Kelce 
arranged  for  Stauffer  to  market  the 
entire  output  of  the  Leavell  mine,  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  accomplished.  Grad- 
ually— based  primarily  on  reciprocal 
admiration  for  the  other's  special  abil- 
ities-— a  warm  friendship  grew  up 
between  the  two  young  men. 

In  1924  they  became  partners  with 
a  continuation  of  their  previous  work- 
ing arrangement :  Kelce  supervised  the 
production  of  coal,  Stauffer  super- 
vised its  sale.  They  acquired  another 
mine  near  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  and 
worked  just  the  two  mines  until  1927, 
when  they  bought  another  at  Broken 
Arrow,  Oklahoma.  Two  years  later 
they  got  substantial  acreage  at  Hume, 
Missouri.  There  they  started  the  Hume- 
Sinclair  Coal  Company,  another  strip 
operation  which  last  year  produced 
more  than  a  million  tons. 

So  the  holdings  grew.  The  com- 
panies in  the  Sinclair  group  now 
employ  2,000  people  and  conduct  min- 
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ing  operations  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
and  Alabama.  They  produce  six  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year  and  their  sales 
organizations — Sinclair  and  the  South- 
ern Coal  Company  of  Chicago — mar- 
ket in  excess  of  nine  million  tons  yearly. 

Of  the  Sinclair  output,  five  million 
tons  are  unaffected  by  the  actions  of 
John  L.  Lewis.  So  the  Midwest  will 
keep  warm  this  winter,  no  matter 
what  happens  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kelce  moved  to  Kansas  City 
in  1931  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operations,  and  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  in  April  of  last  year,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stauffer. 

There  are  approximately  25  com- 
panies in  the  Sinclair  group.  The  num- 
ber fluctuates  as  new  properties  are 
added  and  as  old  properties  are  mined 
out  and  the  companies  holding  them 
liquidated.  Each  company  is  a  sepa- 
rate corporation,  but  all  of  them  are 
owned  by  the  same  people — by  the 
employees  themselves. 

"You  might  think  a  man  i?  doing 
his  very  best,"  Kelce  says,  "working 
hard,  thinking  on  his  feet,  being  fully 
devoted  to  the  business. 

"But  make  him  a  stockholder,  and 
just  watch  the  change  that  comes  over 
him!  He  docs  more  work  than  you 
ever  dreamed  possible." 

The  Sinclair  group  has  built  its 
success  on  this  principle.  Every  em- 
ployee in  an  administrative  capacity  is 
a  stockholder.  No  stock  is  owned  by 
anyone  outside  of  the  companies. 

Russ  Kelce 's  two  brothers  are  also 
active  in  the  business.  Ted  Kelce  is 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  western 
division,  and  Merl  Kelce  serves  as 
executive  vice  president.  Another 
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brother  died  when  quite  young.  Marie, 
the  only  girl  in  the  family,  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  W.  V.  Hartman  of  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

It  was  in  Pittsburg  that  Russ  Kelce 
met  his  own  bride,  Gladys  A.  St.  John. 
She  was  born  in  Coneaut  Harbor, 
Ohio,  but  her  father  was  an  engi- 
neer whose  specialty  was  heavy  con- 
struction.  That  kept  the  St.  Johns  on 
the  move.  They  arrived  in  Kansas 
when  she  was  13,  and  decided  to  stay. 

Gladys's  first  words  were  "steam 
shovel,"  which  she  mastered  a  few 
weeks  before  progressing  to  "mama." 
However,  the  nomadic  life  had  made 
an  unfortunate  impression  on  her,  and 
she  firmly  resolved  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  miners  or  construction  men. 
It  took  Russ  Kelce  only  a  short  time 
to  expose  that  as  an  empty  vow.  Actu- 
ally, she's  a  two-time  loser,  because 
one  of  the  two  construction  companies 
controlled  by  miner  Kelce  has  just 
completed  the  $2,500,000  Missouri 
River  levee  around  Kansas  City's 
northeast  industrial  district. 


Russ  Kelce  didn't  let  adversity  keep 
him  down  when  he  was  young,  and 
he  hasn't  let  success  change  him  either. 
He  is  completely  natural  and  abun- 
dantly friendly.  Telephone  callers  find 
they  are  connected  with  him  imme- 
diately, without  the  necessity  of  iden- 
tifying themselves  and  their  business 
to  a  secretary. 

"Some  calls  waste  time,  sure,"  Kelce 


admits,  "but  I'm  always  in  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  talk  to  me." 

He  works  in  a  large,  uncluttered, 
southwest-corner  office  which  is  car- 
peted in  pale  green  and  paneled  in 
oak  from  floor  to  acoustic  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  completely  bare,  except 
for  a  barometer- thermometer  gadget 
shaped  like  a  grandfather's  clock.  A 
framed  photograph  of  his  son  is  the 
only  decoration  on  his  sturdy  oak  desk. 

Extra-curricular  community  duties 
sometimes  call  him  out  of  his  com- 
fortable office.  He  is  a  former  vice 
president  in  charge  of  agriculture  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  served 
on  the  Chamber's  board  of  directors 
for  two  years.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Royal  Association;  chair- 
man of  the  American  Royal  livestock 
committee;  and  secretary  of  the  Saddle 
y  Sirloin  Club  of  Kansas  City. 

Youth  organizations  and  4-H  clubs 
have  always  claimed  his  attention. 
Companies  of  the  Sinclair  group  pro- 
vide land  for  community  recreational 
facilities  and  young  people's  camps  in 
the  areas  where  they  operate,  and  a 
large  Boy  Scout  camp  outside  of  Tulsa 
is  named  "Camp  Russell"  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Kelce. 

Kelce  himself  is  quite  a  joiner.  In 
addition  to  the  River  Club,  Kansas 
City  Club,  Mission  Hills  Country 
Club,  and  Saddle  fe?  Sirloin  Club  of 
Kansas  City,  he  belongs  to  the  Chi- 
cago Club  and  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Bohemian  Club  of 
San  Francisco. 

Keeping  up  with  clubs  and  with 
business,  he  travels  frequently,  causing 
Mrs.  Kelce  to  call  him  "a  born  tramp." 
Occasionally  she  takes  a  long,  shud- 
dering look  at  a  roster  listing  him  as 


president  of  x-teen  companies  and 
adds  that  he  is  afflicted  with  "presi' 
dentitis." 

Within  his  own  industry — or,  more 
accurately,  industries — Kelce  also  man- 
ages  to  keep  busy.  He  is  a  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  com' 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Associa' 
tion;  director  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress;  past  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Shorthorn  Association;  past 
president  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders  Association;  and  a  member 
of  the  Locomotive  Development 
Committee. 

This  last  group  is  composed  of  rep' 
resentatives  of  three  coal  companies 
and  six  railroads.  They  have  $4,000,' 
000  invested  in  the  development  of  a 
modern,  coal  burning,  gas  turbine 
locomotive,  and  expect  to  have  two 
experimental  models  on  the  rails  by 
fall. 

The  Committee  claims  the  new  loa> 
motives,  which  will  operate  on  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  coal,  will  be  far  less 
expensive  to  build,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate  than  comparable  dicsel  engines. 
They  hope  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  generating  electricity  to  power 
plants.  Since  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  locating  plants  next  to 
large  bodies  of  water,  success  in  the 
venture  would  mean  more  power,  for 
more  people,  at  less  cost. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Kelce  raised 
purebred  cattle.  He  recently  dispersed 
his  herd,  however,  and  is  concentrat' 
ing  on  fancy  feeder  stock. 

Aside  from  Pitch  in  Room  711  of 
the  Kansas  City  Club,  Kelce  derives 
most  of  his  fun  from  outdoor  sports. 
He  is  a  great  horseman,  loves  hunting 
and  fishing. 
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Most  of  the  fishing  he  does  on  his 
11 -acre  island  in  Rainy  Lake,  near 
Fort  Francis,  Ontario.  The  Kelces  have 
a  large  lodge  there,  three  speedboats, 
and  some  guest  cabins.  Last  summer 
they  entertained  29  house  guests  at 
one  time. 

Kelce  is  immensely  affable;  rarely 
gets  excited  or  loses  his  temper;  has 
a  wealth  of  friends.  "In  the  Midwest," 
he  says,  "you  can  figure  that  anybody 
who  calls  you  'Mister'  is  someone 
you're  meeting  for  the  first  time." 

Russ  Kelce's  primary  interest  is  his 
business,  and  he  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  for  114  years  every  male  Kelce 
has  been  working  with  coal. 

His  father,  David  Kelce,  recovered 
from  the  mine  explosion  and  worked 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  for  the  Sin- 
clair  organization  until  he  retired  at 
the  age  of  75.  He  and  Russ's  mother 
still  live  in  Pittsburg. 

And  Russ's  grandfather  was  a  miner 
77  years.  He  went  into  the  pits  when 
he  was  eight — finally  retired  at  85 
because  of  failing  eyesight. 

The  fifth  generation  of  coal  mining 
Kelces  is  on  its  way  up.  Russ's  son, 
Robert  D.  Kelce,  is  an  engineering 
and  business  administration  student  at 
Kansas  State  College.  But  he  has  been 
working  in  the  mines  during  summer 
vacations,  and  wants  to  get  into  the 
business  permanently  when  he  has  his 
degree. 

"He  made  his  own  decision,"  Russ 
brags.  "I've  never  tried  to  exert  any 
pressure  on  him." 

But  Mrs.  K.  snorts  at  that.  "What 
else  could  he  decide?"  she  asks.  "He's 
heard  about  coal  ever  since  he  was  a 
baby.  He  doesn't  know  that  there  is 
any  other  business!" 


by  JOHN  LA  CERDA  and 
MARY  ANN  RAMSEY 


«r)E  THE  BOSS  OF  YOUR  JOB 
JL)  — not  the  slave  of  your  job." 
On  such  sound  advice  hangs  the  dif' 
ference  between  the  healthy  business 
man  and  one  on  the  verge  of  an  emo- 
tional or  physical  breakdown. 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Clinic  in 
Philadelphia,  where  some  1,500  busi' 
ness  men  have  been  treated  since  its 
beginning  in  February,  1948,  doctors 


are  continually  seeking  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  makes  a  'tired 
business  man1  tired?" 

They  find  a  variety  of  answers,  and 
they  are  getting  closer  to  the  whole 
truth  all  of  the  time. 

The  clinic  was  conceived,  really,  in 
the  jungles  of  New  Guinea  during 
the  desperate  early  stages  of  the  last 
war.  A  group  of  physicians  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  sat  down  one 
night  to  discuss  their  favorite  topic — 
what  they  would  do  when  the  war 
was  over  and  they  returned  to 
Philadelphia. 

They  all  agreed  that  medicine  would 
be  facing  new  challenges,  that  some- 
thing  would  be  needed  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  favored  socialised  medi' 
cine  in  America. 

The  doctors,  who  were  attached 
to  the  Army's  52nd  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital, decided  that  if  and  when  they 
got  home  they  would  band  together 
to  form  a  new  type  of  cooperative 
clinic. 

It  would  be  a  place  where,  for  one 
all-inclusive  fee,  rich  and  poor  alike 
of  any  age  or  sex  could  undergo  com- 
plete medical  diagnoses  and  study  at 
the  hands  of  specialists.  Operating  in 
the  Quaker  tradition  of  aid  to  all,  the 
clinic  would  render  a  new  kind  of 
service  to  the  community,  and  beyond. 

Today  that  clinic  is  a  successful 
reality  and  is  being  studied  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
leading  hospitals  as  a  possible  pattern 
for  other  diagnostic  clinics.  Called  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Clinic  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital's 
founders,  it  has,  in  slightly  less  than 
two  years  of  existence,  studied  and 
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diagnosed  the  ailments  of  almost  2,000 
persons — many  of  whom  ordinarily 
could  not  have  afforded  the  complete 
skills  of  specialists. 

From  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  the  patients  have  come 
to  the  clinic  at  330  South  Ninth 
Street,  located  in  a  modern  building 
originally  occupied  by  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Society  and  purchased  by 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  establish- 
ment of  the  clinic. 

Available  for  the  study  of  patients' 
ailments  are  57  specialists.  Many  of 
them  maintain  private-practice  offices 
in  the  building  and  handle  the  clinical 
work  on  a  part-time  basis  whenever 
their  particular  specialty  skills  are 
needed.  Thus  the  clinic  has  been  able 
to  spread  the  costs  thin  and  set  a 
single  rate  of  $150.  This  one  charge 
applies  whether  the  patient  needs  only 
a  simple  diagnosis  or  one  involving 
expensive  X-rays,  cardiographic  stud- 
ies, bronchoscopy  and  other  examina- 
tions. 

Dr.  Leonard  W.  Parkhurst,  director 
of  the  clinic  and  one  of  the  founders, 
points  out  that  the  clinic  differs  from 
many  others  in  that  a  patient  is  ac- 
cepted only  on  referral  from  a  private 
physician.  All  reports  of  medical  find- 
ings, are,  in  turn,  sent  to  the  referring 
physician.  Thus  the  clinic's  57  special- 
ists act  as  a  sort  of  "consultant  board" 
to  the  private  doctor. 

"The  general  practice  physician  se- 
cures for  his  patient,  through  the 
clinic,  varied  yet  complete  and  unified 
specialty  consultations  within  the 
means  of  the  average  private  patient, 
while  thus  guaranteeing  the  return 
of  his  patient  to  his  care,"  Dr.  Park- 
hurst says  by  way  of  definition. 
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"This,"  Dr.  Parkhurst  points  out, 
"is  in  keeping  with  medical  ethics  and 
makes  the  referring  physician  part  of 
the  complete  team  of  cooperating 
specialists." 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, recently  referred  to  the  role 
of  diagnostic  clinics  when  he  told  the 
American  Medical  Association  that 
such  clinics  "avoid  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy, reduce  costs  and  taxes,  and 
provide  a  vital  check  against  unneeded 
operations."  The  clinics,  he  said,  rep- 
resent a  "positive  middle  way  that 
avoids  the  false  optimism  of  the  do- 
nothing  policy  and  the  potential  dis- 
illusionment of  the  extreme  of  state 
medicine." 

His  words  were  a  startling  change 
from  the  attitude  of  a  few  years  back, 
when  in  1933  for  example,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  expelled  sev- 
eral Washington  physicians  who  took 
up  group  practice.  Dr.  A.  Reynolds 
Crane,  a  leading  Philadelphia  patholo- 
gist and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Clinic,  says  that  from 
the  average  doctor's  standpoint,  the 
Philadelphia  clinic  has  been  a  finan- 
cial success  and  will  become  more  so 
as  volume  increases.  The  average  pa- 
tient also  has  saved  money — sometimes 
hundreds  of  dollars  —  through  the 
single-fee  plan,  Dr.  Crane  feels.  The 
referring  physicians,  too,  have  bene- 
fitted through  a  saving  in  time  and 
through  ability  to  give  their  patients 
more  complete  care  and  advice  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  "packaged"  examina- 
tion. 

"Without  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Crane, 
"this  is  the  medicine  of  the  future. 
Group  practice  is  one  of  medicine's 
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most  effective  answers  to  its  critics." 

More  than  600  general  practitioners 
refer  cases  to  the  Franklin  clinic.  Ap- 
proximately 100  patients  per  month 
are  processed.  Because  six  to  eight 
days  are  generally  needed  for  a  com- 
plete study,  out-of-town  patients  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  overnight 
stay,  whether  at  a  hotel  or  elsewhere. 

Most  patients  are  ambulatory. 
Many  come  from  rural  areas  where 
doctors  usually  have  limited  facilities. 
Each  patient  upon  arrival  is  seen  first 
by  an  interne  in  a  well-appointed  re- 
ception office.  This  internist  orders 
whatever  studies  and  consultations  ap- 
pear necessary  and  acts  as  the  "family 
doctor"  during  the  patient's  time  in 
the  clinic. 

He  can  call  upon  the  skills  of  such 
outstanding  men  as  Dr.  Leon  Herman, 
urologist  and  president  of  the  clinic; 
Dr.  Garfield  G.  Duncan,  chief  of 
medicine  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital; 
Dr.  Adolph  A.  Walkling  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Flick,  surgeons;  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Vander  Veer,  cardiologist;  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Bishop,  radiologist,  and  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Kimbrough,  gynecologist. 

Other  specialists  are  available  for 
the  study  of  allergy,  dermatology, 
diseases  of  the  chest,  gastro-enterology, 
hematology,  neurology,  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  rheumatology,  bronchoes- 
phagology,  neuro-psychiatry,  ophthal- 
mology, orthopedic  surgery,  vascular 
surgery  and  aotolaryngology. 

Studies  and  consultations  usually 
take  place  in  the  clinic  building  but 
all  facilities  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
across  the  street,  also  are  available. 
The  hospital  is  reimbursed  by  the 
clinic  for  use  of  such  facilities. 

In  the  clinic  is  some  of  the  most 


up-to-date  equipment  to  be  found  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  As  part  of 
the  clinic  there  also  is  an  animal  re- 
search laboratory,  where  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  are  used  for  the  study  of 
medical  reactions.  The  ages  of  clinical 


patients  have  varied  from  one  year 
to  seventy-nine,  although  75  per  cent 
are  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50. 
Most  are  of  average  or  middle  income 
groups. 

Patients  admitted  for  one  ailment 
frequently  are  found  also  to  be  suf- 
fering from  other  diseases  of  a  major 
or  minor  nature — diseases  which  the 
patients  and  their  referring  physicians 
did  not  know  were  contributing  to 
the  primary  ailment. 

Many  patients  come  from  indus- 
trial and  business  concerns  interested 


Nine  Rules  for  Longer  Life 

L  Delegate  responsibilities. 

2.  Pick  assistants  carefully  and 
train  them  well. 

3.  Don't  get  excited  about  mistakes 
that  have  already  been  made; 
correct  them  or  forget  them. 

4.  Organize  routine  work  and 
make  it  automatic,  so  that  your 
mind  and  energies  are  free  for 
more  important  matters. 

5.  Develop  a  hobby. 

6.  Take  an  annual  vacation. 

7.  Spend  45  minutes  or  an  hour  at 
lunch  discussing  subjects  not 
connected  with  business. 

8.  Be  moderate  and  regular  in 
work,  play,  and  exercise. 

9.  Remember  that  worry  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  work. 
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in  conserving  their  investments  in  key 
men.  The  medical  director  of  a  major 
Philadelphia  industrial  firm  recently 
referred  63  executives  for  a  complete 
check-up.  A  clear  bill  of  health  could 
be  given  to  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
this  group.  The  remainder  had  defi' 
nite  abnormalities  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Four  individuals  had  organic 
diseases  which  had  become  incorrecti' 
ble  because  they  were  not  detected  in 
time. 

"After  studying  this  group,"'  says 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  "we  knew  a  little  more 
about  why  the  'tired  business  man' 
feels  that  way. 

"In  many  instances,  we  found  that 
advice  from  psychiatrists  was  needed. 
The  men  had  to  be  convinced  that 
they  must  slow  down,  and  stop  worry- 
ing  about  security  or  competition." 

The  statistics  show  that  the  business 
man  balanced  on  the  precipice  of  a 
breakdown  is  a  more  familiar  figure 
than  most  people  think.  He's  the  brief- 
case toter:  you've  seen  him  at  five 
p.m.  or  thereafter  on  his  way  home, 
carrying  his  business  troubles  in  his 
hand.  He's  the  decision-happy  execu- 
tive who  makes  a  business  conference 
out  of  the  luncheon  table.  He's  the 
indispensable  potentate  who  refuses  to 
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delegate  duties  to  his  associates  or  to 
absent  himself  from  his  business  king- 
dom long  enough  to  take  a  vacation. 
He's  the  man  without  a  hobby  or  he's 
the  man  who  erroneously  thinks  his 
once-a-week  strenuous  physical  activ- 
ity absolves  all  the  ills  he's  been  col- 
lecting for  five  or  six  days.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  never  learned  that  regu- 
larity and  moderation  in  work  and 
play  offer  the  solution  to  his  mental 
and  physical  problems. 

The  most  common  diseases  found 
among  Philadelphia  business  men  are: 
I.  Coronary  artery  disease  with 

infarction  (heart  attacks). 
II.  Hypertension  (high  blood  pres- 
sure), which  leads  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage    (apoplexy) ,  and 
kidney  or  heart  failure. 
III.  Ulcers  of  stomach  or  duodenum. 

In  1951,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  will 
observe  its  200th  anniversary.  Founded 
in  1751,  it  was  America's  first  hos- 
pital. Its  progress  over  the  years  has 
been  marked  by  innumerable  contri- 
butions to  social  welfare,  including 
many  medical  "firsts."  Now  it  has 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  the  nation 
another  "first,"  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Clinic. 


No  False  Alarm 

A CERTAIN  prominent  woman  playwright  was  expecting  a  visit  from  the 
stork,  and  was  keeping  everybody  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  over  the  situation.  Whenever  a  play  she  was  attending  threatened  to 
become  too  exciting  she  would  ostentatiously  arise  and  depart,  to  signalize  her 
concern  over  her  ever-so-delicate  condition.  Marc  Connelly  took  her  aside  one 
day  and  begged  her  to  drop  the  whole  thing. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  period  of  waiting,  the  good  woman 
was  delivered  of  her  child,  and  became  the  recipient  of  many  telegrams  of 
relief  and  congratulation.  The  choice  greeting  came  from  Dorothy  Parker,  who 
wired  collect,  "Good  work,  Mary.  We  all  knew  you  had  it  in  you." — Adrian 
Anderson. 


Isle  of  PurcsdoH 


by  EDNA  MAE  STARK 


Storm  or  no,  here  is  a  port  that  bears  looking  into. 


A TINY  DOLLOP  of  land  only 
thirty-three  miles  long  and  six 
miles  wide  occupies  a  position  of  im- 
portance  in  world  travel  and  trade 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 
Measured  by  natural  resources  alone, 
it  is  comparatively  poor;  yet  it  en- 
joys great  prosperity.  It  is  located 
practically  on  the  doorstep  of  Latin 
America — 40  miles  from  Venezuela 
— but  is  as  Dutch  as  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
And  while  it  thrives  as  a  tourist  mecca 
and  looks  like  a  musical  comedy  stage 
setting,  it  is  actually  highly  commer- 
cialized. 

This  is  Curacao  in  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies,  shipping  capital  of  the 
Caribbean,  an  island  which  has  held 
the  attention  of  seafarers  for  four 
and  a  half  centuries. 

To  most  Americans,  Curacao  is  a 
name  on  a  bottle,  a  label  bespeaking 
fine  liqueur.  But  to  the  Spaniards  who 
discovered  the  barren  spit  in  1499  it 


was  not  even  that;  it  was  an  insignifi- 
cant steppingstone  on  the  way  to 
mainland  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  gems. 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  Spain 
put  up  almost  no  struggle  when  Hol- 
land cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  little 
island  early  in  the  17th  Century. 

What  attracted  the  Dutch  were  the 
salt  lagoons — a  practically  limitless 
new  source  of  salt  for  their  thriving 
herring  industry — and  the  completely 
landlocked  harbor  which  offered  an 
ideal  base  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company's  trade 
with  South  America. 

But  Curacao  was  far  from  remun- 
erative, and  even  these  basic  assets 
were  not  enough  to  keep  the  Dutch 
from  getting  discouraged  over  their 
new  tropical  acquisition. 

Finally,  however,  they  sent  to  the 
island  as  governor  a  man  of  great 
vision  and  iron  determination.  His 
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name  was  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  he 
later  became  governor  of  an  island 
farther  north  which  we  now  call 
"Manhattan." 

Stuyvesant  saw  the  possibilities  of 
Curacao  as  a  market,  and  started  it 
on  the  road  to  success.  During  en' 
suing  years,  the  diminutive  possession 
was  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  properties  in  the  Carib' 
bean.  Trading  ships  and  cargo  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  called 
there  to  be  outfitted,  to  leave  cargo 
for  trans-shipment,  and  to  take  on 
supplies. 

Then,  early  in  the  present  century, 
Lady  Fortune  herself  put  into  Cura- 
cao  and  her  sister  island  of  Aruba — 
they  were  selected  as  sites  for  great 
refineries  to  handle  the  oil  from  the 
vast,  newly  discovered  deposits  in 
the  Lake  Maracaibo  region  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Today,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
refineries  rises  from  the  shores  of  the 
Schottegat,  inner  basin  of  Curacao's 
harbor,  and  about  8,500  ships  drop 
anchor  there  each  year.  Willemstad, 
the  port  city,  is  the  seat  of  govern' 
ment  for  the  Territory  of  Curacao 
(now  composed  of  six  islands),  and 
it  is  the  shopping  center  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

There  is  little  in  the  first  glimpse 
of  Willemstad  to  suggest  its  commer- 
cial importance.  With  its  tiny,  bright- 
hued  buildings;  dwarfed  trees  and 
cactus  fences;  bridges,  windmills,  and 
canal-like  streets;  it  is  like  the  back- 
ground of  a  children's  story  come  to 
life. 

The  ordinary  visitor  finds  it  quite 
a  jolt  to  see  a  sea-going  tanker  in  the 


middle  of  town.  But  the  dark-skinned 
vendors  who  crowd  the  market  place 
and  fill  the  air  with  a  soft  musical 
jargon  scarcely  glance  up  as  the  giant 
steamers  slide  by.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  most  enchanting  aspect  of 
Willemstad;  the  harbor  is  behind  the 
town.  To  reach  it,  the  constant  parade 
of  ships — including  the  Grace  Lines' 
weekly  luxury  cruisers  —  travel 
through  a  narrow  channel  which  bi- 
sects the  city  like  an  avenue. 

The  two  shores  are  joined  by  a 
famous  pontoon  bridge  known  as 
"Queen  Emma."  As  a  ship  stands  in, 
the  harbor-master  signals  from  his 
location  atop  an  old  fort.  The  bridge 
runs  up  a  black  flag,  sounds  a  warn- 
ing siren,  and  swings  majestically 
aside— completely  ignoring  the  abrupt 
halt  of  crosstown  traffic.  The  natives, 
of  course,  are  accustomed  to  this  in- 
convenience, and  tourists  think  it's 
quaint. 

Tourists  find  much  to  see  and  do 
in  Curacao.  They  swarm  over  old 
Fort  Amsterdam  and  the  Governor's 
Palace;  traipse  through  a  Jewish  syn- 
agogue built  in  1732  and  a  Protestant 
church  erected  in  1769;  stand  for  a 
moment  in  silent  reverence  before  the 
oldest  Caucasian  cemetery  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  then  move  on 
to  observe  with  interest  the  Schooner 
Market  at  the  quayside  in  the  center 
of  town,  where  the  sailboat  fleet  ties 
up  when  it  arrives  from  Venezuela 
with  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  meat, 
and  fish. 

But  shopping  in  Willemstad's  fas- 
cinating bazaars  is  the  chief  pastime, 
for  the  city  is  practically  a  "free 
port,"  and  the  tax-free,  duty-free  mer- 
chandise from  all  over  the  world  is 
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available  at  exceedingly  tempting 
prices. 

After  shopping  and  sightseeing,  vis- 
itors usually  head  for  the  Hotel  Amer- 
icano  at  one  end  of  the  pontoon 
bridge.  The  Americano's  cocktail  ter- 
race  is  a  splendid  vantage  point  from 
which  to  view  ship  maneuvers  and 
hear  the  symphony  of  charmed  sound 
that  fills  the  city  at  close  of  day. 

But  an  equally  popular  spot  is  the 
tropical  clubhouse  at  Piscadero  Bay, 
a  short  drive  from  town.  Here,  there 
are  excellent  facilities  for  ocean  bath- 
ing, and  the  quiet  contemplation  of 
tall  drinks  beside  the  surf. 

As  to  night  life  in  the  capital  of 


the  Curacaos,  there  is  the  recently 
constructed  Choboloba  Club.  The 
Choboloba  is  distinctive  because  of 
an  illuminated  glass  dance  floor  set 
in  an  outdoor  patio.  The  patio  is 
bordered  by  a  small  stream  with  water 
lilies  growing  in  it. 

And  one  of  these  days  a  fine  new 
luxury  hotel  will  rise  along  Willem- 
stad's  oceanfront,  if  you  can  believe 
what  the  travel  people  claim.  They 
say  it  will  be  a  fine  vacation  hostelry 
designed  to  encourage  travelers  to 
stay  a  while  in  Curacao,  learning 
more  about  the  fascinating  little 
island  of  paradox  that  rests  quietly 
in  the  cobalt  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 


Licked  by  a  Stamp 

WHEN  Uncle  Sam  was  debating  where  to  dig  his  great  canal  to  join  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  a  powerful  group,  headed  by  Senator 
Morgan  of  Alabama,  in  the  legislature,  and  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  among 
the  newspaper  editors,  advocated  constructing  the  waterway  in  Nicaragua.  They 
claimed  that  Panama  was  greatly  menaced  by  volcanic  disturbances,  while  not 
a  single  active  volcano  would  endanger  the  enterprise  in  Nicaragua. 

Then,  providentially  it  seemed,  there  came  a  dispatch  from  New  Orleans 
announcing  a  violent  eruption  of  a  volcano  upon  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  destroying  the  wharves  of  the  town  of  Momotombo.  In  quick 
denial,  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  cabled,  "News  published  about  recent 
eruption  in  Nicaragua  entirely  false." 

The  Nicaragua/1  minister  supported  this  assertion  by  supplying  Senator 
Morgan  with  an  official  certificate  declaring,  "Nicaragua  has  had  no  volcanic 
eruption  since  183  5."  It  seemed  almost  certain  Nicaragua  would  get  the  canal. 

But  working  on  the  New  York  Sun  was  a  Frenchman  named  Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla,  who  recalled  a  postage  stamp  issued  by  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
public which  bore  a  beautifully  engraved  view  of  this  very  same  Momotombo 
pouring  forth  a  great  volume  of  smoke,  and  showing  in  the  foreground  the 
selfsame  docks  which  had  reportedly  been  destroyed  by  the  eruption  only  a 
few  days  before. 

By  ransacking  all  available  philatelic  resources,  Bunau-Varilla  succeeded 
in  procuring  90  of  these  postage  stamps.  One  of  these  incriminating  bits  of 
paper  he  sent  to  every  Senator  who  had  inclined  an  ear  toward  Morgan's  plea 
for  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  thus  disproving  President  Zelaya's  denial. 

Three  days  later  the  Senate  voted  to  locate  the  canal  in  Panama. 


Americans  have  developed  a  new  hobby — 
and  they're  having  the  time  of  their  life! 

by  JAMES  L.  HARTE 


THE  time:  A  crisp  Sunday  after' 
noon  in  November,  1949.  The 
place:  Griffith  Stadium,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  scene:  The  Washington 
Redskins-Chicago  Bears  professional 
football  game,  now  about  five  minutes 
old. 

A  young  but  professional-looking 
chap  rushed  to  the  gateman.  "Who 
called  the  doctor?"  he  gasped,  allow- 
ing his  topcoat  to  swing  open  long 
enough  for  the  gateman  to  glimpse  a 
white  coat  underneath. 

"Must  be  one  of  the  teams,"  said 
the  startled  ticket-taker,  adding  to  the 
fellow,  "Go  through  there  and  down 
the  ramp  on  the  right.  Someone  in  the 
dressing  room  will  know." 

The  "doctor"  hurried  into  the  park 
and  soon  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
more  than  30,000  cheering  fans.  By 
the  time  he  disappeared  into  the  multi- 
tude, the  gateman  realized  he  had  been 


taken.  The  fellow  had  carried  no  bag; 
there  was  an  official  physician  in  at- 
tendance in  case  of  emergency;  and, 
come  to  think  of  it,  only  in  the  movies 
do  doctors  answer  calls  in  white  coats. 

Oddly  enough,  that  particular  gate- 
crasher really  was  a  physician,  a  fairly 
well-to-do  person  who  could  have  paid 
his  way  into  the  park  many  times  over. 
But  he  experiences  a  thrill  in  crash- 
ing the  gate,  and  he  believed — cor- 
rectly, as  it  turned  out — the  ruse  of 
the  white  coat  would  be  sufficiently 
disconcerting  to  the  gateman  to  enable 
him  to  crash  the  game. 

The  same  young  medico  crashed  the 
swank  reception  given  in  November 
for  the  Shah  of  Iran  at  Washington's 
elite  Shoreham  Hotel.  But  he  isn't 
telling  how  he  managed  that. 

He  is  typical  of  a  new  menace,  a 
cult  of  strange  hobbyists  who  use  vary- 
ing means  and  abilities  to  attend — - 
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uninvited  and  unpaying — receptions, 
dances,  parties,  special  conventions, 
and  sports  events.  The  custom  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, where  there  is  an  overabundance 
of  functions  to  bait  the  skill  of  the 
artful  dodger.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Washington;  it  flourishes 
today  in  every  major  American  me- 
tropolis. 

The  followers,  old  and  new,  of  this 
fine  art  of  giving  the  gateman  the  slip 
are  generally  folks  who  can  well  afford 
to  pay.  Actually,  they  disdain  the 
petty  sneak  or  chiseler  who  tries  gate- 
crashing as  a  penny-saving  device;  the 
kind  who  tries  to  hide  the  two-cent 
pat  of  butter  on  his  cafeteria  tray 
from  the  eyes  of  the  cashier,  or  who, 
on  a  crowded  streetcar,  sneaks  a  penny 
into  the  fare-box.  Instead,  theirs  is  an 
art  that  provides  them  a  vicarious 
thrill  only  a  psychiatrist  could  explain. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  boasts  among 
its  expert  gate-crashers  a  millionaire 
building  contractor,  a  wealthy  stock- 
broker, and  the  office  manager  of  a 
large  insurance  firm.  The  broker,  for 
example,  enjoys  giving  himself  up  once 
he  has  sneaked  into  an  event.  He 
employs  dozens  of  ruses  to  crash  social 
and  sports  events,  then  thrills  to  the 
act  of  approaching  the  gateman  or 
ticket-taker,  from  the  inside,  and  buy- 
ing his  ticket. 

A  respectable  Philadelphian  special- 
izes in  crashing  sports  events  and 
boasting,  thereafter,  of  his  prowess. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  managed  to 
get  into  basketball  games,  prize  fights, 
roller-skating  derbies  and  other  indoor 
promotions  by  posing  as  an  electrician. 
His  technique  was  to  saunter  up  to  the 
gateman,  ask  if  the  overhead  bulbs 
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were  giving  enough  light,  shout  in- 
structions regarding  the  replacement 
of  burned-out  bulbs  to  any  mainte- 
nance men  who  might  be  nearby,  then 
stroll  briskly  into  the  arena  as  though 
to  complete  his  check  of  such  facilities. 
When  finally  caught  at  this  dodge,  he 
adopted  a  new  ruse  which  he  keeps  a 
secret — since  he  is  still  using  it. 

Baseball  attracts  hordes  of  fence- 
climbers  and  the  ordinary  run  of 
crashers,  but  the  adept  dodgers  refuse 
to  lower  themselves  to  such  shenani- 
gans. Typical  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  expert  will  go  is  the  case  of  the 
Baltimorean  who,  throughout  the  base- 
ball season,  used  to  disguise  himself 
as  a  woman  every  Ladies'  Day.  Inside 
the  park,  he  would  remove  the  dis- 
guise and  enjoy  the  game. 

Social  functions  are  harder  to  crash 
than  sports  events,  according  to  the 
gate-crashing  fraternity,  except  per- 
haps in  Washington  where  receptions 
are  too  numerous  to  be  carefully  po- 
liced. But  this  added  difficulty  only 
brings  forth  more  ingenuity  from  the 
members  of  the  cult. 

One  group  of  would-be  crashers 
placed  life  and  limb  in  danger  to  get 
into  an  exclusive  party  held  on  the 
twelfth  floor  of  a  Baltimore  hotel. 
They  rode  an  elevator  to  the  floor 
above,  climbed  out  of  a  window,  slid 
down  a  drainpipe  to  the  twelfth-floor 
ledge,  and  then  entered  the  party  via 
another  window  .  .  .  only  to  be 
caught. 

It  used  to  be  fairly  simple  to  crash 
certain  events.  Scholastic  and  colle- 
giate football  games,  for  instance,  were 
once  fruitful  fields  for  such  simple 
approaches  as  getting  a  handful  of 
programs  and  impersonating  a  sou- 
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venir  program  vendor,  donning  apron 
and  white  cap  like  those  of  a  conces- 
sion employee,  using  towel  and  water 
bucket  to  look  like  a  student  manager, 
or  carrying  a  musical  instrument  to 
pose  as  a  member  of  the  school's  band. 
But  these  attempts — amateurish  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modern  crasher — are  no 
longer  feasible.  Ticket-checkers  and 
gatemen  are  wary  of  all  the  ancient 
dodges,  but  fear  the  cleverer  experts. 

In  place  of  the  once-easy  ways,  the 
better  gate-crasher  now  evolves  such 
schemes  as  that  which  is  executed  with 
a  fake  medicine  bottle.  The  crasher 
gets  a  druggist  friend  to  prepare  a 
bottle  of  colored  water.  On  the  label 
he  types  some  double-talk  to  pass  for 
a  prescription,  then  the  name  of  a 
prominent  player  or  coach.  He  walks 
to  the  gateman,  exhibits  the  bottle  and 
asks  where  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

But  even  this  gag  is  now  outmoded, 
replaced  by  some  other  ruse  which, 
unfortunately,  must  remain  the  secret 
of  its  originator  until  it  is  no  longer 
of  use  to  him. 

Only  the  novices  and  the  chiselers 
resort  to  the  ancient  wheezes.  Almost 
every  large  party  in  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities  has  its  weak  attempts  by 
would-be  crashers  who  still  try  the  old 
gag  of  impersonating  members  of  the 
entertainment  committe,  or,  "My  wife 
paid  for  both  of  us;  she  went  on  in 
with  the  tickets  (or  invitations)  while 
I  parked  the  car."  And  every  movie 
theatre  in  practically  every  town  has 
its  daily  quota  of  hopeful  ducat-dodg- 
ers, mostly  women  who  "just  came 
out,  but  I  forgot  my  gloves.  I  must  go 
back  for  them." 

There  is,  also,  the  gate-crashing  spe- 
cialist, such  as  the  Baltimore  man  who 


concentrates  on  receptions  for  famous 
people.  His  one-time  favorite  ruse  was 
to  pose  as  a  newspaperman,  brandish- 
ing pad  and  pencil,  but  he  has  dis- 
carded that  in  favor  of  a  more  sedate 
method  which  he  will  not  at  the  mo- 
ment disclose.  Under  the  old  news- 
paperman front,  however,  he  managed 
to  greet  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  back  in 
the  days  when  Lindy  was  a  hero  just 
returned  from  his  Atlantic  hop;  dined 
with  the  famous  old  man  of  baseball, 
Ty  Cobb,  and  with  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner. 

There  are  probably  gate-crashers 
within  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, for  the  fad  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  And  it's  just  as  probable 
that  you  suspect  no  one — for  the  bet- 
ter the  gate-crasher,  the  better  he 
keeps  secret  his  technique.  Gatemen, 
sports  promoters,  party  givers,  all  re- 
fer to  gate-crashers  as  "phonies."  The 
chiseler- phony  is  generally  caught; 
it's  the  expert  who  worries  manage- 
ment. 

The  money  the  expert  saves  is  no 
object;  it  is  a  hobby  with  him,  and 
his  cleverness  and  daring  are  thus 
more  acute.  But  even  so,  he  is  costly 
to  those  who  put  on  the  functions 
which  attract  him.  A  Washington 
sports  promoter  says,  "I've  never  at' 
tempted  to  count  up  how  much  crash- 
ers cost  me,  but  it's  a  pretty  penny. 
And,  if  you  add  up  how  much  is  lost 
across  the  country  through  these  free 
admissions  to  sports  events  alone,  I'll 
wager  it  goes  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars." 

That's  the  story  of  the  latest  Amer- 
ican hobby. 

See  you  at  the  game  tomorrow? 


Says  Who? 


MISCREDITING  a  quotation  is  nearly  as  widespread  a  sin  as  misquotation 
itself.  Here  are  18  bon  mots.  Each  one  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  said  it,  plus  the  names  of  several  people  who  might  have  said  it. 
See  if  you  can  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Fourteen  correct  answers  make 
you  a  good  reporter.  Answers  on  page  72. 

1.  "Broadway  is  a  main  artery  of  New  York  life — the  hardened  artery." 

George  M.  Cohan  Texas  Guinan 

Fiorello  LaGuardia  Walter  Winchell 

2.  "Everyone  in  the  world  is  Christ  and  they  are  all  crucified." 

Lloyd  Douglas  Cervantes 
Sherwood  Anderson  Pope  Pius  XII 

3.  "The  only  bird  that  gives  the  poor  a  real  tumble  is  the  stork." 

Wilton  Mizner  Charles  Dickens 

Chester  Bowles  Dorothy  Parker 

4.  "Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think  of  us;  character  is  what  God  and 
the  angels  know  of  us." 

Thomas  Paine  Socrates 
Emily  Dickinson  Lord  Byron 

5.  "We  often  forgive  those  who  bore  us  but  we  cannot  forgive  those  whom 
we  bore." 

Hedda  Hopper  La  Rouchefoucauld 

Somerset  Maugham  Aristotle 

6.  "The  receipts  of  cookery  are  swelled  to  a  volume;  but  a  good  stomach  excels 
them  all." 

Oscar  of  the  Waldorf  Sidney  Greenstreet 

Shakespeare  William  Penn 

7.  "You  cannot  expect  to  be  both  grand  and  comfortable." 

Kipling  Henry  Wallace 

J.  M.  Barrie  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

8.  "Sunday  is  the  golden  clasp  that  binds  together  the  volume  of  the  week." 

Emerson  Tennyson 
Billy  Sunday  A.  J.  Cronin 

9.  "An  honest  God  is  the  noblest  work  of  man." 

Jonathan  Swift  Plato 

Robert  Ingersoll  Cardinal  Spellman 

10.  "A  husband  is  always  a  sensible  man;  he  never  thinks  of  marrying." 
Solomon  Mark  Twain 

Chic  Young  Alexander  Dumas 

11.  "To  me  there  is  no  duty  we  so  much  underrate  as  the  duty  of  being 
happy." 

George  Sand  Keats 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Edgar  Guest 
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Dentistry — 70  per  cent  off! 
by  ELLIS  MICHAEL 

A REVOLUTIONARY  new  plas- 
tic is  now  giving  added  hope  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  could  not 
afford  adequate  dental  care  in  the 
past.  It  enables  dentists  to  fill  teeth, 
prepare  bridges  and  tooth  crowns  and 
make  other  restorations  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  when  using  con- 
ventional materials. 

The  amazing  new  plastic  is  called 
Athermoplast.  It  is  a  methyl  methac- 
rylate  compound  that  looks  like  ordi- 
nary talcum  powder.  Yet  when  mixed 
with  a  certain  colorless  liquid,  it  takes 
on  a  unique  property:  the  ability  to 
harden  at  body  temperature  in  a  few 
minutes.  Before  it  sets,  however,  it 
has  the  pliability  of  putty.  Thus  it 
permits  the  dentist  to  shape  it  to  any 


form  he  chooses. 

Because  of  these  unusual  character- 
istics, says  Dr.  Ralph  Howard  Brod- 
sky,  the  New  York  dentist  who  is 
credited  with  testing  and  proving  the 
new  plastic,  Athermoplast  may  virtu- 
ally eliminate  the  use  of  heat  in 
dentistry. 

With  conventional  materials,  bridges 
and  other  dental  restorations  have  to 
be  heated  for  hours  in  high-tempera- 
ture ovens  in  order  to  polymerize — or 
harden.  As  a  result,  perfect  fittings 
are  difficult  to  attain.  Too  much  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  material 
used  distorts  the  denture  and  makes 
necessary  refittings  or  even  a  complete 
recasting  of  the  restoration. 

Since  Athermoplast  does  not  have 
to  be  placed  in  an  oven  to  set,  it  does 
away  with  the  heating  phase  of  dental 
mechanics,  traditionally  one  of  den- 
tistry's biggest  headaches.  And  since  it 
polymerizes  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
your  dentist  will  now  be  able  to  com- 
plete your  false  teeth,  jacket  crowns, 
or  partial  denture  while  you  wait! 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  eight-year- 
old  Jeannie  who  tripped  and  fell  while 
on  her  way  to  school.  Striking  her 
mouth  against  the  pavement,  she  broke 
off  all  of  her  front  teeth  at  the  gum 
line.  Jeannie's  mother  immediately 
took  her  to  a  local  dentist  who  treated 
her  teeth  roots.  But  he  explained  that 
restoring  the  actual  teeth  would  run 
into  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Since  this  expense  was  out  of  the 
question,  Jeannie's  mother  took  her  to 
a  clinic  at  a  nearby  hospital.  There, 
the  staff  dentist  used  Athermoplast 
on  Jeannie's  teeth.  Fifty-five  minutes 
after  he  started  to  work,  Jeannie  got 
up  from  the  dental  chair  and  walked 
over  to  a  wall  mirror.  Cautiously 
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opening  her  mouth,  the  child's  eyes 
widened  in  astonishment.  Every  one 
of  her  broken  teeth  had  been  restored 
perfectly. 

Developed  by  a  Swiss  chemical  firm 
back  in  1945,  Athermoplast  has  been 
tested  in  hundreds  of  clinical  cases.  It 
is  now  being  distributed  for  general 
use.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
more  than  750  dentists  throughout  the 
country  have  begun  to  use  the  remark' 
able  plastic  in  treating  their  patients. 
Many  of  them  report  excellent  results 
in  cases  where  conventional  restora' 
tions  would  have  been  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  or  the 
prohibitive  fees  involved. 

In  one  instance,  a  well-known  actor 
dashed  into  a  New  York  dental  office 
and  excitedly  explained  that  he  had 
just  broken  off  one  of  his  front  teeth. 
"I'm  supposed  to  go  on  the  stage  in 
two  hours,"  he  declared.  "How  can  I 
possibly  do  it  with  a  front  tooth  miss- 
ing?" 

The  dentist  examined  the  actor's 
mouth  and  discovered  that  he  wore  a 
partial  denture.  He  took  the  tooth  that 
the  patient  had  broken  off  and  fas- 
tened it  to  the  bridge  with  Athermo- 
plast. Within  20  minutes,  the  actor 
was  out  of  the  dental  office  and  on 
his  way  to  the  theatre.  He  is  still 
wearing  the  bridge  with  his  own  tooth 
attached. 

Since  the  dentist's  working  time  is 
by  far  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  size  of  your  bill,  the 
use  of  Athermoplast  is  expected  to 
slash  dental  costs  by  decreasing  the 
amount  of  time  he  spends  working  on 
your  teeth.  Treatment  that  usually 
takes  days  or  hours  can  now  be  done 
in  a  few  minutes.  Dentists  who  have 
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been  using  Athermoplast  estimate  con- 
servatively that  it 
may  very  well  re- 
duce the  cost  of 
operative  den- 
tistry by  as  much 
as  50  to  70  per 
cent! 

In  addition,  as 
Dr.  Brodsky  ob- 
serves, "It  will 
make  possible 

with  relatively  simple  procedures  the 
saving  of  teeth  in  clinics  and  hospitals 
where,  in  the  past,  by  virtue  of  the 
time  required  and  expense  involved, 
dentists  have  been  forced  to  resort  to 
extractions." 

Dr.  Brodsky,  a  small,  scholarly  man 
of  49,  is  no  newcomer  to  the  field  of 
dental  research.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Harvard  University  Dental  School 
and  formerly  headed  New  York's 
Heckscher  Foundation  Dental  Clinics. 
He  is  also  a  former  director  of  the 
Division  of  Oral  Surgery  at  the  city's 
Seaview  Hospital.  While  in  the  latter 
post,  he  introduced  the  Grenz-Ray 
treatment  to  dentistry — a  type  of  ra- 
diation treatment  that  has  come  into 
widespread  use  as  a  means  of  curing 
tuberculosis  of  the  mouth,  pyorrhea 
and  other  oral  lesions. 

Now  research  director  for  Ather- 
moplast Products,  Incorporated,  the 
firm  that  is  distributing  the  miracle 
plastic,  Dr.  Brodsky  started  testing  it 
early  in  1947.  First,  he  and  his  lab- 
oratory assistant,  James  O.  Clareus, 
took  samples  of  Athermoplast  into 
their  laboratory  and  tested  it  for  hard- 
ness, permeability,  color  stability,  con- 
traction and  expansion. 

Completely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
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suits,  Dr.  Brodsky  next  used  the  ma' 
terial  clinically  on  75  of  his  own 
patients.  Then  he  called  in  professors 
of  oral  surgery  at  several  of  the  coun- 
try's  leading  dental  schools  as  well  as 
a  number  of  fellow  practitioners.  They 
checked  his  findings  by  using  it  on 
more  than  300  additional  patients.  In 
every  case,  the  plastic  did  exactly 
what  was  expected  of  it. 

While  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
passed  to  allow  for  a  conclusive 
answer  as  to  Athermoplast 's  dura' 
bility,  Dr.  Brodsky  points  out  that 
"for  almost  two  years  it  has  been 
subjected  to  extremes,  clinically,  and 
it  seems  to  be  standing  up  well."  And 
in  laboratory  tests,  Athermoplast's 
durability  factor  has  compared  favor- 
ably  with  those  of  conventional  ma' 
terials  that  have  long  been  in  use. 

Another  amazing  quality  of  the 
plastic  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impervious 
to  food  and  beverage  secretions  in 
the  mouth.  As  a  result,  it  is  expected 
to  help  reduce  tooth  decay  and  faulty 
breath,  hazards  faced  by  wearers  of 
conventional  dentures. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  improv 
ing  the  general  appearance  of  teeth, 
Athermoplast  holds  out  advantages, 
too.  It  comes  in  nine  colors  to  match 
different  shades  of  teeth,  and  it  can 
be  used  to  cover  up  unsightly  gold  or 
silver  amalgam  fillings  which  many 
persons  are  forced  to  wear  in  their 
front  teeth. 

Athermoplast  will  also  enable  den- 
tists  to  cover  stained  or  deformed 
teeth  with  caps  or  jacket-crowns  that 
are  perfectly  fitted  and  inexpensively 
made.  Psychologically,  this  will  be  es- 
pecially important  for  children  and 


teen-agers  who  are  often  so  deeply 
ashamed  of  their  ugly  teeth  that  they 
soon  develop  feelings  of  inferiority. 

For  example,  16-year-old  Grace  was 
recently  referred  to  a  dental  clinic 
that  had  just  started  using  Ather- 
moplast. The  dentist  noticed  that  she 
had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  shielding 
her  mouth  with  her  hand  when  she 
spoke.  Upon  questioning  Grace,  he 
found  that  she  came  from  a  lower 
middle-class  family  and  had  never 
been  able  to  afford  proper  restorative 
treatment  for  her  malformed  teeth. 

In  slightly  over  an  hour,  the  dentist 
made  up  a  complete  set  of  tooth 
jackets  that  ordinarily  would  have 
taken  days  to  complete.  Invited  by 
the  dentist  to  examine  her  "new  look" 
in  the  mirror,  the  girl  turned  to  him, 
smiling.  But  there  were  also  unshed 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  remarked, 
"You  know,  doctor,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  can  remember  laughing  since 
the  kids  at  school  began  to  make  fun 
of  my  teeth." 

The  exact  formula  of  the  methyl 
methacrylate  plastic  is  still  a  closely 
kept  secret.  At  present,  it  is  distrib- 
uted in  three  different  forms.  One 
type,  V-10,  hardens  in  ten  minutes  at 
body  or  room  temperature  and  is  used 
for  fillings,  jacket-crowns  and  restor- 
ing lost  or  broken  teeth.  V-15,  which 
polymerizes  in  15  minutes,  is  used  for 
repairing  bridges.  V-30  sets  in  30  min- 
utes and  is  utilized  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  dentures. 

A  decided  advantage  of  Ather- 
moplast stems  from  the  fact  that  it 
requires  no  new  or  unconventional 
operative  techniques.  As  a  result,  it 
is  possible  for  dentists  to  make  use  of 
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it  in  routine  treatment  without  addi- 
tional training. 

The  plastic  is  not  only  creating  a 
king-sized  furor  in  dentistry;  it  will 
affect  medicine  and  surgery  as  well. 
Whenever  casting  work  or  splinting 
is  needed  for  delicate  operations  at 
short  notice,  Athermoplast  may  soon 
replace  silver  and  other  metals  cur- 
rently in  use. 

In  brain  operations,  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  insert  plates  in  the  patient's 
scalp.  A  cast  is  made  and  the  plate  is 
molded  from  the  cast.  This  is  a  task 
that  may  require  hours  or  days  of 
carefully  supervised  labor.  With 
Athermoplast,  the  entire  process  is  re- 
duced to  a  matter  of  minutes — the 
time  it  takes  for  the  plastic  to  harden. 

Not  long  ago,  a  50-year-old  man 
was  brought  into  a  large  metropolitan 
hospital  with  cancer  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  surgeons  knew  that  immediate 
radiation  treatment  was  necessary  if 
the  patient's  life  was  to  be  saved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect his  jaw  from  necrosis,  a  tissue 
deadening  that  can  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  burning  effects  of  X-rays.  Or- 
dinarily, this  is  done  by  using  a  den- 
ture that  is  lined  with  lead.  But 
modeling  such  a  device  so  that  it  will 
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fit  the  jaw  perfectly  requires  several 
hours,  at  the  least. 

The  doctors  had  just  about  given 
up  hope  when  someone  thought  of 
calling  in  a  dentist  attached  to  the 
hospital  staff  who  had  been  working 
with  Athermoplast.  The  dentist 
rushed  to  the  X-ray  room  with  a  kit 
containing  the  plastic.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  he  had  taken  a  small  sheet 
of  lead  and  encased  it  in  Athermo- 
plast. Then,  he  fitted  the  denture  into 
the  patient's  mouth.  In  another  30 
minutes,  the  plastic  had  polymerised 
and  X-radiation  was  applied.  The  pa- 
tient lived. 

Today,  several  firms  are  experi- 
menting with  materials  similar  to 
Athermoplast.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  near  future,  new  and  improved 
plastics  using  the  principle  of  low- 
temperature  polymerization  will  be 
developed.  Many  dentists  feel  that 
eventually  these  compounds  will  re- 
place most  of  the  conventional  mate- 
rials now  in  use. 

To  the  average  American,  of  course, 
this  means  that  he  can  now  begin  to 
look  forward  to  adequate  restorative 
dental  treatment  that  is  rendered 
quickly  and  with  no  personal  discom- 
fort— at  fees  he  can  afford  to  pay. 


A  teacher,  annoyed  with  his  clock-watching  students,  covered  the  clock 
with  cardboard  on  which  he  lettered,  "Time  Will  Pass.  Will  You?" 


^AniwerA  to    Say  A  'WJlio? 

L,   Walter  Winchell  6.  William  Penn 

2.  Sherwood  Anderson  7.  J.  M.  Barrie 

3.  Wilton  Mizner  8.  Tennyson 

4.  Thomas  Paine  9.  Robert  Ingersoll 
La  Rochefoucauld  10.  Alexander  Dumas. 

11.   Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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Anything  can  happen — and  nearly  everything  does! 


by  BILL  LEWIS 


YOU  would  think  that  sooner  or 
later  the  supply  of  odd  accidents 
would  run  out.  But  not  so.  The  freak 
mishaps  that  just  couldn't  happen  keep 
right  on  proving  that  they  can.  And 
1949  produced  a  bumper  crop. 

In  many  cases  these  unusual  acci' 
dents  bring  death,  suffering  and  heart' 
break.  Frequently,  however,  fate  ap' 
pears  to  be  so  mellowed  by  her  in- 
genuity  in  thinking  up  new  ways  to 
cause  trouble  that  she  mercifully  spares 
the  victims  from  more  serious  conse' 
quences  than  a  bad  scare  or  a  few 
broken  bones. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  of  last 
year's  oddities  that  caused  more  talk 
than  tragedy. 

A  woodpecker  pecked  a  peck  of 
trouble  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hutkin  of 
Berlin,  New  Jersey.  The  bird  flew 
into  Mr.  Hutkin 's  car  as  he  was  driv 
ing  peacefully  along,  and  pecked  him 
pertly  on  the  cheek.  Mr.  Hutkin  lost 
control  of  the  car  and  it  knocked 
down  a  small  telephone  pole.  The  fall' 
ing  pole  snapped  a  fire  hydrant  and 


the  ensuing  torrent  flooded  the  base- 
ment of  a  nearby  house.  The  wood' 
pecker  died  in  the  excitement. 

John  Castle  used  to  regard  a  ciga- 
rette  as  man's  best  friend.  But  since  a 
cigarette  shot  him,  he  isn't  sure.  He 
placed  a  lighted  butt  on  a  window 
ledge  near  a  .22  calibre  bullet.  Heat 
from  the  burning  stub  exploded  the 
cartridge  and  physicians  dug  the  bul- 
let out  of  Castle's  shoulder.  He  now 
smokes  a  pipe. 

Likewise,  Harold  Raebush,  a  farm- 
er  of  Scotia,  Illinois,  has  lost  his  faith 
in  pigs  since  one  of  his  own  porkers 
put  a  lead  slug  through  him.  Raebush 
leaned  his  .22  rifle  against  the  barn. 
A  pig  came  along,  poked  at  the  trigger 
with  his  snout  and  the  next  thing 
Raebush  knew  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  forearm.  He  enjoyed  roast  pork 
for  his  next  Sunday  dinner. 

And,  speaking  of  rifles,  here's  the 
topper  of  all  unusual  rifle  tales.  Mar' 
celino  Mareno  of  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
was  showing  a  friend  how  he  had  shot 
off  one  of  his  fingers  at  the  second 
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joint  in  an  accident  12  years  before. 
He  pulled  the  trigger  of  an  "un- 
loaded"  gun  and  shot  off  what  was 
left  of  the  same  digit. 

Firemen  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  who 
had  assembled  boats  and  grappling 
hooks  on  the  banks  of  Soldier  Creek, 
were  annoyed  by  the  attention  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy  who  was  letting  his 
intense  interest  interfere  with  the  fire 
men's  work. 

"What  you  doin'?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  bother  us,  sonny,"  a  fireman 
replied.  "We're  looking  for  a  little 
boy  who  was  drowned." 

"What  was  his  name?"  persisted  the 
boy. 

"Adrian  Lavine,"  said  the  fireman. 
"Now  run  along  and  let  me  alone." 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy  reluc- 
tantly.  "But  it's  pretty  silly  to  keep  on 
looking  in  that  creek  for  me!" 

And  then  there  was  Whitey  Long 
of  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  who  has  good 
reason  to  fear  he's  becoming  absent' 
minded.  First,  he  forgot  to  bring  along 
a  piece  of  punk  when  he  started  his 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  So  he 
lighted  a  firecracker  with  his  ciga' 
rette.  Then  he  tossed  away  the  ciga- 
rette  and  stuck  the  firecracker  in  his 
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mouth.  It  didn't  satisfy.  It  blew  out 
two  of  his  teeth. 

Bob  Forde,  strolling  along  in  Marys' 
ville,  California,  wondered  why  the 
two  men  approaching  him  were  walk' 
ing  so  far  apart.  It  wasn't  neighborly. 
Mr.  Forde  decided  to  go  between 
them.  By  the  time  he  discovered  they 
were  carrying  a  big  sheet  of  the  new 
invisible  glass,  it  was  too  late.  He  de' 
scribes  the  experience  as  painful. 

A  rapid,  amazing  chain  of  events 
transpired  when  driver  Lloyd  Wat' 
son's  truck  skidded  over  an  embank- 
ment near  Marysville,  Kentucky,  last 
April.  Mr.  Watson  jumped  to  safety, 
but  the  truck  rolled  several  hundred 
feet  and  knocked  two  houses  off  their 
foundations.  They  caught  fire  from 
burning  gasoline  as  the  truck  exploded. 
The  shock  of  the  crash,  and  the  ex- 
citement  of  the  fire,  attracted  no  less 
a  celebrity  than  the  Stork  himself,  and 
a  woman  living  in  one  of  the  houses 
promptly  gave  birth  to  an  eight-pound 
boy. 

It's  1950  now,  but  there's  no  reason 
to  believe  the  chain  of  freak  accidents 
has  ended.  Better  think  twice  before 
lighting  your  gas  furnace  with  a  blow- 
torch— it  might  not  be  funny. 


Sir  John  Lavery,  the  famous  painter,  tells  of  an  old  Scottish  gardener  who 
went  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  London.  The  old  man  intently  surveyed 
one  picture  labeled  "The  Fall"  until  asked  what  he  thought  of  it. 

"I  think  no  great  great  things  of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Eve  is  tempting 
Adam  wf  an  apple  of  a  variety  that  wasna  known  till  aboot  20  years  ago." 

▲ 

The  fact  that  this  civilization  survives  makes  us  wonder  more  and>  more 
what  could  have  destroyed  the  old  ones. 


All  the  bone  in  some  folks'  spinal  columns  seems  to  be  lumped  at  the 


top. 


Many  a  girl  marries  a  night  owl  in  the  hope  that  he'll  turn  out  to  be  a 
homing  pigeon. 


They  admired  bis  spirit. 


by  R.  E.  ARTHUR 


SIR  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  Eng- 
land's learned  chemist  whose  inven' 
tion  of  the  Crookes  Tube  made  the 
X-ray  possible,  gazed  unbelievingly  as 
an  accordion  floated,  unsupported  by 
visible  means,  in  a  small  wire-bound 
cage.  Music  issued  from  the  instrument 
as  its  keys  were  manipulated  by  some 
unseen  force. 

Previously,  the  man  of  science  had 
seen  an  eerie  luminous  cloud  condense 
and  form  a  hand  that  carried  objects 
about — had  seen  a  man  lifted  into  the 
air  without  apparent  means  of  sup- 
port. Now  he  was  witnessing  events 
which  he  described  as  so  extraordinary 
as  to  defy  reason.  And,  the  phe- 
nomena which  he  saw  took  place  in 
Crookes1  fully  lighted  laboratory,  un- 
der scientific  test  conditions  he  him- 
self prescribed! 


Twenty  years  later,  in  1889,  the 
scientist  wrote  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  mind  about  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.  Nor  had  he  discovered 
any  flaw  in  these  experiments  to 
which  he  lent  the  authority  of  scien- 
tific proof. 

"Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention 
me  as  one  of  the  firmest  believers  in 
you,"  he  told  the  spirit  medium  in 
whose  presence  these  mysterious  events 
took  place. 

Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  physical  spiritualists 
of  all  time,  was  the  mysterious  medium 
whose  uncanny  gift  was  endorsed  as 
genuine  by  Crookes  and  countless 
others.  Home's  medium  height  and  fair 
complexion,  his  thin  face  and  figure, 
his  grey-blue  eyes  and  long  curly 
blond  hair,  his  high  forehead,  com- 
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bined  to  give  him  a  cadaverous  ap- 
pearance. 

A  curious  personality,  Home  never 
worked  a  day  in  his  life,  though  he 
lived  well.  He  and  his  unearthly 
friends  were  accepted  wherever  they 
went.  His  unbelievable  abilities,  com' 
bined  with  his  charming  manner,  had 
the  best  people  running  after  him 
throughout  his  life.  To  this  day,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  his  amazing  feats. 

Three  witnesses — the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  Lord  Crawford,  and  Captain 
Charles  Wynne — on  one  occasion  saw 
one  of  the  most  amazing  seances  in 
history.  They  gathered  at  Ashley 
House,  London,  December  16,  1868. 
Home  floated  out  a  window  70  feet 
above  the  ground  and  returned  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  left  their 
presence. 

Houdini,  world-famous  escape  art- 
ist and  ghost-hunter,  once  offered  to 
duplicate  the  Home  levitation.  He 
didn't  make  good  the  offer,  however, 
because  an  assistant  backed  out  of  the 
bargain.  No  one  has  ever  duplicated 
or  satisfactorily  explained  the  trick. 

Home  obtained  messages  from  be- 
yond for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  his  strange  powers,  though  his 
forte  was  the  movement  and  manipu- 
lation of  inanimate  objects.  When 
Home  entered  a  room,  onlookers  no- 
ticed candles  dim  and  sway.  Heavy 
furniture  was  shunted  about  as  if  it 
were  alive.  Raps  seemed  to  come  from 
the  very  walls.  Wraithlike  hands  and 
figures  appeared  and  carried  out  ca- 
pricious tasks  requested  of  them. 

Many  of  Home's  feats  occurred  in 
full  light,  an  appreciable  improvement 
over  the  clumsy  maneuvers  of  most 
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mediums  of  his  day.  Their  phantom 
visitors  arrived  only  under  the  cover 
of  darkness. 

"Where  there  is  darkness,"  Home 
was  quick  to  point  out,  "there  is  the 
possibility  of  imposture." 

Home  was  born  March  20,  1833,  15 
years  before  the  advent  of  modern 
spiritualism  as  introduced  by  Margaret 
and  Katie  Fox.  It  was  their  spirit  rap- 
pings  which  ushered  the  whole  ghostly 
business  into  existence.  Subsequent 
confessions  of  trickery  by  the  Fox  sis- 
ters did  not  quell  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
world  anxious  to  communicate  with 
the  spirit  domain,  and  the  movement 
spread  rapidly. 

Home,  born  in  a  village  named  Cur- 
rie,  near  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of 
highly  unusual  parents.  His  mother 
was  said  to  have  been  gifted  with 
second  sight.  His  father  was  the  ille- 
gitimate  son  of  an  English  nobleman. 
Daniel  displayed  his  extraordinary 
powers  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he 
predicted  distant  events.  A  childless 
aunt  brought  him  to  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, when  he  was  nine. 

A  very  nervous  child,  Home  was 
tubercular  most  of  his  life.  He  was 
musical,  and  played  the  piano  well, 
developing  noticeable  manual  dexter- 
ity. Critics  cite  this  talent  as  character- 
istic of  the  trickster  they  believe  him 
to  have  been. 

At  18,  the  amazing  Daniel  was 
turned  out  of  his  home  because  of  his 
strange  activities,  which  were  not  so 
readily  accepted  by  the  New  England 
community  in  which  he  lived  as  they 
were  later  by  European  notables  and 
royalty.  He  never  lacked  the  necessi- 
ties nor  the  luxuries  of  life,  however, 
as  his  wonderful  gift  made  him  wel-  ' 
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come  in  the  best  of  homes  wherever 
he  roamed. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  one  of 
a  group  of  four  for  whom  the  illus- 
trious Home  conducted  a  seance  in 
1852.  For  them  a  table  "moved  in 
every  possible  direction,  when  we 
could  not  perceive  any  cause  of  mo- 
tion." Later,  the  table  appeared  "to 
float  in  the  atmosphere  for  several 
seconds,  as  if  sustained  by  some  denser 
medium  than  air." 

As  the  famous  poet,  Bryant, 
watched,  the  others  seated  themselves 
on  the  table  as  it  continued  to  rock 
and  move  about. 

"We  may  observe,"  said  the  four 
witnesses  in  a  written  account,  "that 
Mr.  D.  D.  Home  frequently  urged  us 
to  hold  his  hands  and  feet.  During 
these  occurrences  the  room  was  well 
lighted  .  .  .  and  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  us  for  the  closest 
l  inspection.  .  .  .  We  \now  that  we  were 
not  imposed  upon  nor  deceived." 

Mark  Twain,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Thackeray,  Dumas,  Ruskin 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  spectators 
who  sat  entranced  as  the  marvelous 
Home  called  down  his  friendly  spirits. 
At  their  bidding  the  spirits  would  play 
melancholy  music,  produce  flowers, 
answer  questions,  and  perform  a  host 
of  other  mysterious  actions.  The  un- 
earthly visitors  did  not  like  tobacco 
smoke  or  dogs  in  the  rooms  in  which 
they  appeared,  and  made  this  evident 
to  their  observers  through  Home. 

One  of  the  last  of  Home's  American 
seances  was  described  by  F.  L.  Burr, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times.  A 
ghostly  hand  was  materialized  for  him. 
Taking  a  pencil,  the  hand  wrote  a 
message  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  Burr 


drew  near  to  watch,  the  hand  disap- 
peared. When  it  reappeared,  Burr  ex- 
amined it  closely. 

It  "let  me  examine  the  finger  nails, 
the  joints,  the  creases  ...  it  ended," 
he  wrote  excitedly,  "at  the  wrist!" 

Fire-handling  and  elongation  were 
two  feats  added  in  the  later  years  of 
Home's  career.  He  would  stir  a  blazing 
fire  and  remove  a  redhot  coal  with 
his  bare  hands,  handling  it  as  if  it  were 
very  pleasant  to  the  touch.  In  the 
elongation  effect,  he  would  stretch  his 
body  from  his  normal  five  feet,  nine 
inches,  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
At  the  same  time  his  body  was  seen 
to  grow  larger  around,  witnesses 
stated. 

Always  jealous  of  imitators — whom 
he  termed  "conscious  frauds" — Home 
wrote  articles  denouncing  them  and 
exposing  their  mysteries.  In  his  book, 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualism, 
published  in  1877,  Home  devotes  a 
chapter  to  "Trickery  and  Its  Expo- 
sure." It  was  considered  quite  sensa- 
tional in  its  day,  but  did  not  add  to 
Home's  popularity  with  his  fellow 
mediums. 

Home  seemed  to  accept  his  own 
powers  matter-of-factly.  At  no  time 
in  his  career  did  he  ever  so  much  as 
hint  that  trickery  might  be  the  basis 
of  the  strange  events  which  occurred 
in  his  presence.  He  submitted  to  rigid 
test  conditions  imposed  by  psychical 
researchers  and  scientists  of  his  day. 
Not  once  were  his  actions  proved 
fraudulent. 

If  Home  was  a  charlatan,  his  knav- 
ery was  carried  off  to  perfection. 
Never  in  history  has  one  man  so  utter- 
ly confounded  his  fellows  as  did  the 
gifted  D.  D.  Home. 


The  Nazi  who  notched  his  gun  for 
Shaffer  was  a  little  premature. 


ullet 


by  SHERMAN  KEATS 


FIVE  years  ago,  on  a  damp,  pene- 
trating  night  in  March,  Ray  Shaf' 
t  fer,  a  machine  gunner  with  the  91st 
t  Infantry  Division,  was  manning  his 
\  position  in  the  Italian  mountains  near 
Bologna.  Although  there  was  no  ap' 
t  preciable  enemy  activity  that  night,  he 
and  his  buddies  were  somewhat  dis- 
tressed  by  two  German  machine  gun 
J  nests  that  were  intent  on  subjecting 
t  them  to  a  harassing  fire.  Shaffer,  who 
:  was  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  hours, 
|  could  only  think  of  how  he  would  be 
enjoying  the  nebulous  comforts  of  the 
'  rear  area  that  were  to  be  his  reward 
v  for  an  extended  period  in  the  forward 
1  lines. 

Suddenly,  his  balloon  of  day  dreams 
was  pierced  when  he  realized  that  an 
exceptionally  long  burst  of  enemy  fire 
was  being  leveled  in  his  direction. 
Intent  on  returning  the  hospitality  of 
his  gracious  hosts,  he  swung  his  gun 
*"  around  to  the  direction  from  which 


the  firing  was  coming.  While  in  the 
process,  Shaffer  was  struck  in  the 
chest  by  a  .31  caliber  machine  gun 
bullet  which  had  ricocheted  off  the 
one  remaining  wall  of  a  battered  farm- 
house that  had  previously  served  as 
his  protector.  This  is  how  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  medical  cases  on  record 
began.  After  all,  how  many  men  have 
survived  a  machine  gun  bullet  through 
the  heart? 

He  staggered  out  of  the  line  of  fire, 
clutching  his  breast,  and  faded  into 
unconsciousness.  The  other  crew  mem- 
bers managed  to  get  him  to  the  bat- 
talion aid  station  where  he  was  ad- 
ministered morphine  and  a  pint  of 
plasma.  Upon  completion  of  this  pre- 
liminary treatment,  he  was  carried 
over  a  road  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  cursed  with  the  pox,  to  the  33  rd 
field  hospital.  Ironically,  the  GIs  had 
named  this  menace  to  transportation 
"Easy  Street,"  as  it  ran  past  a  nearby 
ammunition  dump  which  was  a  fat 
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plum  the  Germans  were  literally 
dying  to  pick. 

At  the  hospital,  Shaffer,  who  by 
now  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
was  immediately  given  a  transfusion 
of  whole  blood  as  he  was  being  pre' 
pared  for  X-ray.  A  surgical  team 
composed  of  Major  R.  W.  Robertson 
of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  Captain 
Robert  E.  Jones  of  Tifton,  Georgia, 
prepared  the  dying  soldier  for  what 
seemed  to  be  a  routine  operation.  Rob' 
ertson  realized  that  Shaffer's  lung  had 
been  punctured  and  decided  to  suture 
it.  He  removed  a  piece  of  one  rib  to 
permit  him  to  get  into  the  chest  cavity. 
The  moment  he  attempted  to  pull  the 
lung  together,  however,  the  patient 
began  to  gush  blood  through  the  open- 
ing and  the  doctor  immediately  knew 
that  the  heart  had  been  hit.  The  lung 
had  partially  collapsed  against  the 
heart  wound,  thereby  preventing  ex- 
cessive bleeding. 

"My  God,"  he  muttered,  "the  bul- 
let collapsed  the  lung  and  penetrated 
the  man's  heart.  He  should  have  been 
dead  two  hours  ago!" 

But  Shaffer  wasn't  dead.  Nor  did 
the  doctors  intend  to  let  him  die,  even 
though  at  this  point  he  was  more  dead 
than  alive.  His  blood  pressure  had 
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dropped  to  zero  and  what  pulse  there 
had  been  became  inaudible. 

Despite  these  apparently  insur- 
mountable odds,  the  doctor  continued 
the  operation.  His  nimble  fingers 
clamped,  tied,  sutured.  A  glance  at 
the  readied  tanks  and  a  few  words  to 
his  assistants  indicated  that  whole 
blood  and  pure  oxygen  were  to  be 
administered  under  pressure.  As  he 
sutured  the  jagged  wound  in  the  heart, 
Robertson  couldn't  help  marveling  at 
the  wonder  of  a  punctured  lung  which 
had  veritably  sealed  the  heart,  thus 
saving  the  soldier's  life.  Shaffer  ral- 
lied  immeasurably  at  the  completion 
of  the  heart  surgery — but  the  most 
mystifying  aspect  of  the  entire  case 
was  still  to  come. 

An  examination  of  the  X-ray  plates 
revealed  that  the  bullet  had  entered 
his  body  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
but  now  was  lodged  in  the  left  hip 
region.  The  doctor  admitted  that  this 
was  a  very  unusual  situation.  He  and 
his  partner  deduced  that  the  bullet 
must  have  been  deflected  downward 
upon  striking  a  rib. 

"Hate  to  see  what  the  kid  looks  like 
inside,"  Robertson  mumbled.  "His  guts 
must  be  torn  to  shreds." 

A  deft  incision  was  made  in  the 
abdomen ;  but  once  again  the  surgeon's 
eyes  widened  with  surprise.  Cautious- 
ly probing  through  Shaffer's  belly,  he 
momentarily  expected  to  discover  the 
wake  of  devastating  wounds  that 
would  have  resulted  from  the  slug. 
His  hands  gently  inspected  the  stom- 
ach, the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and,  finally, 
the  intestines.  Jones,  the  other  half  of 
the  surgical  team,  took  a  closer  look 
at  what  was  happening.  His  mouth 
slowly  opened  as  his  disbelieving  eyes 
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•  strained  to  find  something  that  refused 
to  be  discovered.  There  was  no  trace 
of  blood  that  could  be  attributed  to 
a  wound,  nor  was  there  any  wound 
within  the  entire  cavity. 

Furthermore,  there  was  no  bullet  in 
the  pelvic  region  where  the  X-rays 
had  unmistakably  shown  it  to  be! 

A  doctor  doesn't  fall  into  deep 
meditation  with  a  seriously  wounded 
man  on  the  table,  so  Robertson  had 
Shaffer  laced  together  and  placed  in 
bed. 

Without  further  hesitation,  all  of 
the  available  doctors  in  the  area,  in' 
eluding  Brigadier  General  J.  I.  Mar- 
tin, the  Fifth  Army's  chief  medical 
officer,  were  called  in  to  huddle  over 
the  X-rays.  The  bullet  was  undoubt- 
edly still  in  the  hip  region,  but  why 
couldn't  it  be  found? 

The  ensuing  sessions  provided  little 

.more  than  plenty  of  head  scratching 
and  numerous  faces  that  were  twisted 
with  bewilderment.  Finally,  one  of  the 
doctors  offered  the  suggestion  that, 
perhaps  after  having  spent  itself  in  the 
heart,  the  bullet  had  dropped  down 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  a  vein  about 
the  size  of  a  small  garden  hose  which 
carries  blood  to  the  heart  from  the 
legs  and  torso.  This  explanation  was 
entirely  plausible  but  it  just  didn't 
seem  possible,  as  a  .31  caliber  machine 
gun  bullet  is  about  as  wide  as  a  lead 

k  pencil  and  over  an  inch  in  length. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the 
pin-pointed  edges  of  the  copper  jacket 
would  have  certainly  torn  the  vein  to 
jhreds.  Furthermore,  the  doctors  ar- 
gued, the  very  presence  of  such  an 
obstruction  within  the  vein  should 
lave  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  through 

*.his  main  supplier  of  the  heart,  result- 


ing in  a  deadly  hemorrhage.  But  some- 
how, the  blood  was  managing  to  reach 
his  heart.  Despite  every  conceivable 
reason  why  it  couldn't  be  so,  Ray 
Shaffer  lived. 

Two  days  elapsed  with  the  bullet 
still  in  Shaffer's  body.  After  exhaust- 
ing all  other  possibilities,  Robertson 
summoned  a  vein  specialist  from  Na- 
ples to  substantiate  or  reject  the  con- 
troversial hypothesis  which  claimed 
the  bullet  was  inside  the  vein. 

The  specialist  carefully  examined 
the  X-rays,  noting  that  the  bullet 
showed  as  a  white  object  on  the  films. 
He  suggested  that  an  opaque  fluid  be 
injected  into  Shaffer's  vein.  This 
would  show  up  on  an  X-ray  plate  as 
a  white  area.  Therefore,  if  the  bullet 
was  in  the  vein,  it  would  blend  with 
the  fluid  to  show  a  solid  white  seg- 
ment beginning  at  the  point  of  stop- 
page. 

At  the  completion  of  this  test  all 
suspicions  were  removed.  The  hypoth- 
esis was  correct.  No  doubt  about  it, 
Ray  Shaffer  ought  to  be  dead! 

An  Italian  doctor  accompanying 
the  specialist  was  taken  aside  by 
Major  Robertson.  "Doctor,"  Robert- 
son asked,  "you  don't  believe  this  is 
really  possible,  do  you?" 

"Clinically  impossible,"  the  Italian 
answered.  "But  with  God,  all  things 
are  possible." 

Two  weeks  after  he  had  been  hit, 
Ray  Shaffer  was  operated  upon.  The 
doctors  gave  him  a  strange  souvenir: 
the  bullet  which  had  tried,  and  failed, 
to  end  his  life.  From  Europe,  he  was 
sent  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  where 
he  convalesced  for  seven  months. 
Finally,  after  spending  eight  months 
more  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital 
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in  Denver,  he  was  discharged.  During  "It  wouldn't  happen  like  that  again 

the  hospitalisation  period,  Shaffer  un'  in  a  hundred  thousand  cases,"  the 

derwent  five  operations  that  restored  doctor  said,  "but  it  wasn't  anything  I 

two  ribs  and  corrected  many  other  did  that  made  the  case  so  unusual.  It 

disabilities  which  had  resulted  from  was  just  the  course  the  bullet  took, 

the  wound.  Very  thoughtful  of  it." 

Today  this  lad  is  the  recipient  of   

an  80  per  cent  pension  for  the  dam- 

age  inflicted  on  his  heart.  But  he  is  Author's  Note: — Ray  Shaffer  was  a 

nonetheless  a  normal,  healthy  indi-  very  ,dear  frifnd  o{  mine  "nd  *n3fus  1° 

•j     i                                        '  see  this  article  in  print,   but  the  day  the 

^  ol  ee  editors   of   Swing   notified   me    that  it 

Shaffer,  who  is  a  senior  student  of  would  be  published,  Ray  Shaffer  died  of 

business  administration  at  the  Univer-  bac\    injuries   sustained    November  26, 


sity  of  Illinois  and  a  leader  in  campus  11949-   w,hen  his  j^omobae  overturned 

„_*A,  ..v;  ,--n         n    ,i          «    .  three  miles  west  of  Faxton,  Illinois.  He 

activities,  still  recal  s  the  modest  sur-  was  25  years  o]d  1  and  schedu]ed  t0  be 

geon  who  saved  his  life.  graduated  from  college  in  February.— S.K. 


The  Tomato  Gogs  to  Court 

THE  tomato  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  vegetable  ever  to  go  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    The  question  which  took  it  to  the 
nation's  highest  tribunal  was  whether  it  is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  contention  regarding  the  proper  classi' 
fication.  Botanists  maintain  that  it  is  a  berry  and  should  naturally  be  termed 
a  fruit  since  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  vine.  Horticulturists  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  list  it  as  a  vegetable  like  cucumbers,  squash,  beans 
and  peas. 

A  lawsuit  resulted  after  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883,  which 
placed  an  import  tax  on  vegetables  but  admitted  fruits  free  of  duty.  An  im- 
porter by  the  name  of  Nix  brought  suit  against  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  demanding  back  duties  on  tomatoes  he  had  imported  from  the  West 
Indies.  He  predicated  his  action  on  the  supposition  that  tomatoes  were  fruit. 

The  lower  courts,  in  1887,  ruled  the  imports  under  the  vegetable  cate- 
gory and  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  customs  collector.  The  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  10,  1893.  In  a  lengthy  opinion,  which  included 
many  horticultural  points,  the  Supreme  Court  justices  upheld  the  verdict  of  the 
lower  courts.  Legally,  the  tomato  is  a  vegetable. — Barney  Schwartz. 

A 

TOURING  the  administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  trustees  of  an  Eastern 
college  went  to  great  trouble  to  persuade  the  president  to  be  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building.  He  reluctantly  agreed  to 
attend. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  Coolidge  himself  took  the  shovel  and  turned 
a  spadeful  of  earth.  Though  he  had  refused  to  make  a  formal  address,  the 
assembled  dignitaries  preserved  a  reverent  silence  in  anticipation  of  hearing  a 
few  memorable  sentences. 

Coolidge  finally  realised  that  he  was  expected  to  say  something.  Modestly 
dropping  his  gaze  to  the  upturned  earth,  he  remarked,  "Say!  That's  a  mighty 
fine  fish  worm!" 


The  nightingale  of  the  boudoir  is  a  lonely,  lonely  man! 


And    you     Sleep  Alone 




by  JAY  UTTAL 


T  AUGH  and  the  world  laughs  with 
l—i  you.  Snore — and  you  sleep  alone, 

1  like  the  record'shattering  snorer  in  an 
army  camp  who  had  to  be  isolated  so 
that  his  buddies  could  get  some  sorely 
needed  rest. 

But  if  you  are  an  offender,  don't 
feel  too  bad  about  it;  one-tenth  of 
humanity  snores,  too,  including  Win- 
ston  Churchill  and  the  late  President 

kFranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Just  remember 
that  many  of  the  most  famous  figures 
in  history  have  been  on  the  list  of 
midnight  yodelers. 

That  knowledge  doesn't  help  the 
long-suffering  wife,  though,  who 
tosses  and  turns  in  wide-awake  help- 
lessness   while    hubby    emits  nasal 

"noises.  Nor  is  it  of  much  comfort  to 


the  snorer  who  has  trouble  finding  a 
roommate. 

Snoring  is  due  to  relaxation  of  the 
soft  palate  when  a  person  is  uncon- 
scious. Sound  is  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  soft  palate  in  its  re- 
laxed state.  And  what  a  sound!  Look- 
ing at  your  throat  in  the  mirror,  you 
will  see  that  the  uvula  hangs  in  the 
middle;  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  thin 
structure  known  as  the  soft  palate. 
The  underlying  mucous  membrane 
covering  this  structure  is  muscular 
tissue.  When  you  are  young,  it  is  firm 
and  taut;  in  later  life  it  becomes 
flaccid  and  at  ease. 

This  condition  would  not  be  so 
troublesome  if  your  snoring  com- 
panion would  keep  his  mouth  closed, 
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but  when  he  begins  to  breathe  through 
it  the  relaxed  tissues  start  vibrating. 
Then  the  throat  gets  tuned  up,  and 
bango!  The  whistling  sound  results 
when  the  nose  is  blocked  and  air 
passes  out  past  the  hps. 

Snoring  is  worst  when  the  snorer 
is  lying  on  his  back.  The  United  States 
Patent  Office  has  more  than  300  de- 
vices  that  inventors — probably  fren- 
zied wives,  for  the  greatest  part — have 
devised  to  cure  snoring.  Most  of  the 
devices  have  been  rigged  up  to  keep 
the  snorer  from  rolling  over  on  his 
back. 

As  a  rule,  the  trouble  does  not  af- 
fect light  sleepers  as  much  as  those 
who  are  dead  to  the  world  and  to  the 
insistent  pleas,  pushing,  and  plain 
pounding  of  their  better  halves. 

According  to  surveys,  most  snorers 
are  people  who  work  inside,  doing 
some  sort  of  office  routine  that  keeps 
them  chained  to  their  desks.  The 
The  average  noisemaker  is  over  35. 
Snoring  in  children  is  generally  due 
to  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils, 
which  cause  interference  with  the 
breathing  passage  and  require  des- 
perate efforts  to  get  air  past  the  ob- 
struction. 

In  adults,  snoring  may  be  caused 
by  chronic  congestion  or  colds. 

Medical  men  are  agreed  that  there 
is  an  amazing  shortage  of  information 
on  the  cure.  Modern  texts  are  sur- 
prisingly barren.  A  few  years  ago, 
Dr.  Jerome  F.  Strauss  of  Chicago 
tried  injecting  a  hardening  substance 
into  the  palate,  with  the  idea  of  in- 
suring undisturbed  slumber  for  mil- 
lions of  sleepless  wives.  He  gained 
success  in  a  few  cases,  but  neither  the 
good  doctor  nor  anyone  else  followed 


up  because  it  seemed  too  drastic  a 
remedy.  Besides,  the  result  could  not 
be  assured. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  facets  of 
this  far-from-facetious  condition  is 
that  snoring  rarely  disturbs  the  sound- 
ness of  sleep  of  the  culprit  himself. 
Although  he  is  sensitive  to  various 
other  noises  while  asleep,  nature  has 
played  a  dirty  trick  on  his  bunkmate 
by  insuring  that  the  snorer's  own 
noises  do  not  wake  him. 

As  much  as  medicine  has  pro- 
gressed, it  still  has  been  unable  to  dc 
velop  a  final  preventive.  But  here  arc 
some  hints  from  Dr.  Samuel  Salinger, 
internationally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialists. 

Snorers  should  avoid  heavy  foods 
late  at  night. 

Snorers  should  shy  away  from 
alcohol  in  the  evening. 

Snorers  should  overcome  mouth 
breathing  by  correcting  nasal  or  throat 
troubles  that  interfere  with  normal 
exhalation. 

If  the  snorer  is  not  particularly  apt 
to  be  aided  by  such  corrections,  he 
may  break  the  habit  by  sleeping  on 
his  side  or  on  his  stomach. 

Snorers  may  find  that  a  bandage 
holding  their  mouths  closed  will  help 
them  to  breathe  properly. 

Children  should  have  enlarged 
adenoids  removed.  Often  adults  need 
removal  of  adenoids  or  tonsils  that 
have  grown  back. 

Office  workers  and  others  doing 
sedentary  labor  indoors  should  get 
outside  more  often. 

Snorers  should  walk  as  much  as 
possible  and  breathe  deeply. 


Misers 


You  can't  take  it  with  you,  but  a  growing  army 
of  hoarding  hermits  figure  it's  nice  to  have  while 
you're  here! 


by  ROBERT  STEIN 


AT  the  turn  of  the  century,  Kate 
Powers  was  one  of  the  belles 
{"  of   Brooklyn,   an   attractive  young 
typist  with  a  quick  smile  and  an  easy 
disposition. 

Five  years  later,  she  was  a  dodder' 
ing  old  crone,  broken  in  mind  and 
spirit.  A  target  of  neighborhood  ridi' 
cule,  she  became  known  as  Bundles 
Mary,  because  of  the  ragged  bundles 
she  persistently  carried  in  her  slow, 
shuffling  trips  through  the  city's 
streets. 

Kate  Powers'  pitiful  breakdown 
k  started  with  the  death  of  her  80' 
year-old  father.  One  night  soon  after- 
ward,  her  brother  keeled  over  at  the 
supper  table,  and  died.  Then  one 
morning  Kate  found  her  sister  in  bed 
— dead  of  a  heart  attack.  The  death 
of  a  second  sister  followed  just  a  short 
time  later — pneumonia,  the  doctors 
*  said. 


Battered  by  this  succession  of  cruel 
emotional  blows,  Kate  Powers'  mind 
finally  weakened.  She  began  to  imag' 
ine  that  her  father,  brother  and  two 
sisters  had  been  poisoned.  She  be' 
came  convinced  that  she  was  marked 
to  be  the  next  victim. 

From  this  point  on,  Kate  Powers 
became  Bundles  Mary.  She  barricaded 
herself  in  the  six-room  flat  that  her 
family  had  occupied  and  ventured  out' 
side  only  to  carry  bottles  of  "un- 
poisoned"  water  from  a  nearby  church 
and  to  do  her  meager  personal  shop' 
ping.  She  subsisted  mainly  on  Grade'A 
milk.  The  bundles  she  clutched  fear- 
fully under  her  arms  were  filled  with 
milk-bottle  caps,  soap  wrappers,  and 
scraps  of  bread. 

One  day  in  1940,  Bundles  Mary 
was  found  unconscious.  Rushed  to  a 
hospital,  she  died  of  malnutrition 
within  a  few  days.  But  back  in  the 
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apartment  of  the  tattered  old  woman 
who  had  starved  to  death,  police 
found  a  yellowing  heap  of  uncashed 
dividend  checks  and  account  books 
from  1 1  banks.  Bundles  Mary  had  left 
behind  more  than  $40,000. 

But  Bundles  Mary  is  only  one  of  a 
weird  line  of  women 
misers  and  hermits  who 
have  colored  the  local 
legendry  of  our  20th 
Century  United  States. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the 
traditional   picture  of 
the  miser  was  that  of 
an  unkempt  old  man, 
standing  fierce  guard 
over  a  mattress  stuffed  with  green- 
backs. Today,  all  that  has  changed. 
The   increasing   independence  of 
American  women  has  freed  them  to 
venture  into  every  field  of  man's  en- 
deavor.  Even  the  wretched  old  hermit 
of  former  days  has  been  edged  out  of 
the  limelight  by  his  female  counter- 
parts. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  recent 
miser-hermits  were  the  Collyer  broth- 
ers, who  died  year  before  last  leaving 
behind  12  rooms  full  of  old  chande- 
liers, stacks  of  paper,  tin  cans,  battered 
pianos,  gas  masks  and  other  assorted 
junk. 

But  the  ladies  were  not  to  be  out- 
done. Several  months  later,  along 
came  the  ponderous  Wolff  sisters. 
Each  weighing  over  300  pounds,  the 
two  women  had,  for  nine  years, 
shared  a  frame  house  which  was  no- 
table for  its  lack  of  gas,  electricity, 
and  running  water.  The  elder  sister, 
Edith,  made  daily  trips  to  a  nearby 
garage  for  a  bucketful  of  water.  They 
cooked  by  kerosene  range.  Neighbor- 


Wtna 

hood  youngsters  did  their  shopping. 

One  morning  not  long  ago,  the 
younger  sister  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
When  local  authorities  called  to  re- 
move the  body,  they  found  every! 
room  of  the  house,  except  the  kitchen,  i 
piled  ceiling-high  with  cases,  cartons 
and   boxes  containing 
worthless  old  relics  o 
every  description.  Most 
of  the  debris,  the  sur- 
viving sister  explained, 
came  from  the  dry 
goods   store   of   their , 
father,  who  had  died 
nine  years  earlier.  The 
rest  "just  growed." 
Over  and  above  the  accumulation 
of  trash  in  their  self-made  hermitage, 
the  Wolff  sisters  had  managed  to 
hoard    $12,000,   which    was  safely 
tucked  away  in  a  local  bank. 

Another  female  challenger  of  the 
Collyer  brothers  was  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fox,  who  died  several  months  before 
Homer  and  Langley.  The  70-year-old 
recluse,  who  always  dressed  in  worn- 
out  rags,  lived  in  one  room  of  a  small 
house.  In  the  other  rooms  were 
odoriferous  remnants  of  her  hoard, 
which  clearly  showed  the  effect  of 
wartime  conditions.  She  had  stored 
100  one-pound  bags  of  coffee  and  500 
cans  of  evaporated  milk  under  a  bed. 
Other  mementos  of  wartime  shortage 
were  several  bureau  drawers  filled 
with  sugar  and  a  wall  lined,  brick- 
fashion,  with  dozens  of  aged  loaves 
of  bread. 

In  an  old  stocking,  police  found 
$1,300.  Concealed  bank  books  added 
up  to  $16,000  more.  And  from  old 
papers,  investigators  learned  that  Mrs^ 
Fox  was  the  widow  of  a  real  estate 
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dealer  who  had  left  her  property 
worth  $100,000. 

What  makes  women,  or  even  men, 
for  that  matter,  live  and  die  alone  in 
squalor,  within  arm's  reach  of  an 
overcoat  lining  or  suitcase  bulging 
with  bank  notes?  Dr.  Coleman  O. 
Parsons,  who  has  probed  into  the 
*  lives  of  several  hundred  misers  and 
hermits  in  the  course  of  many  years' 
study,  lays  it  all  at  the  doorstep  of 
psychological  insecurity,  in  one  form 
or  another. 

Some  misers  come  by  their  nig- 
gardly ways  through  an  overemphasis 
on  thrift  imposed  by  poverty'Stricken 
parents.  Others  are  unsure  of  them- 
selves,  insecure  to  the  point  of  terror 
at  normal  competition  with  people  in 
the  everyday  business  world.  Still 
others  are  thrown  off  balance  by  a 
sudden  large  inheritance  and  flee 
from  society  in  fear  of  being  duped 
out  of  their  fortune.  Many  are  sim- 
ple-minded people  who  just  cannot 
cope  with  the  world.  Whatever  the 
reason,  all  of  these  misers  simply  tuck 
their  strongboxes  under  their  arms 
and  retreat  into  a  tight  little  existence 
all  their  own. 

When  women  gained  political  and 
social  independence,  they  also  ac- 
quired the  rights  to  insecurity,  want 
and  deprivation.  No  longer  the 
pampered  darlings  of  husbands  and 
'^fathers,  they  found  themselves  out  on 
their  own  in  a  competitive,  and  not 
always  kind,  world. 

Witness  the  case  of  70-year-old 
Alice  Jones,  virtually  a  next-door 
neighbor  of  the  Collyers  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  Dressed 
in  tattered  clothes,  the  elderly  spin- 
""ster  lived  a  lonely  and  frugal  life  for 


many  years.  Unlike  most  misers  and 
recluses,  she  finally  allowed  her  lone- 
liness to  get  the  better  of  her. 

She  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  slick-talking  investment  broker. 
Within  a  short  time,  he  had  won  her 
confidence,  a  $15,000  loan,  a  busi- 
ness partnership  and  the  designation 
of  beneficiary  in  her  will.  One  night, 
the  bookkeeper  brought  her  a  dish  of 
prunes  —  "to  help  her  sleep  well." 
Miss  Jones  did  sleep  well,  too  well. 
In  the  morning,  $50,000  in  cash  was 
gone  from  a  wooden  coal  box  near 
her  bed.  Gone,  too,  were  the  invest- 
ment broker  and  his  bookkeeper. 

But  that  didn't  faze  Miss  Jones. 
Once  the  secret  of  her  wealth  was 
out,  she  appeared  in  court,  still 
dressed  in  shabby  old  clothes.  With 
a  show  of  pride,  she  announced  that, 
in  addition  to  the  missing  money,  she 
was  the  owner  of  two  apartment 
houses  and  a  fortune  of  more  than 
$70,000. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  fab- 
ulous miser  of  our  time,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  Hetty  Green  of  Wall 
Street. 

As  far  back  as  her  early  teens, 
Hetty  Green  was  preparing  herself  for 
the  role  of  super-miser.  While  other 
girls  were  learning  how  to  dance  and 
win  the  attentions  of  young  men, 
Hetty  was  busily  studying  stock 
market  reports. 

For  years,  she  waited  patiently  for 
the  death  of  a  rich  aunt,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  leave  her  a  fortune  of  ten 
or  more  million  dollars.  When  the  old 
lady  finally  passed  away,  Hetty  dis- 
covered that  only  one  of  the  many 
millions  had  been  earmarked  for  her. 
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She  fought  a  bitter  legal  battle  for    Hoboken,  she  left  behind  the  stagger 

the  rest,  but  lost.  ing  sum  of  $100,000,000! 

Beaten  back  in  this  campaign,  Hetty        Fe,deral  insurance  of  bank  deposits 

Green  then  invaded  Wall  Street  with  soclal.  secun^  w°rkme*  s  compensa 
,  .„.  ,  ,,  01  ,  ,  tion  laws  and  group  nospitalizatioi 
her  million  dollars^  Shrewd  to  the      ^  w  aU  ^    $  ^  fecent  y£ar 

point  of  witchery,  she  broke  the  backs  tQ  r£move  SQme  of  the  insecurity  tha 

of  rich  opponents  in  the  market  and  causes  miserliness.  But  the  curren 

grew  steadily  richer.  cycle  of  high  wages  anci  inflati0nan 

But  as  Hetty  Green's  bankroll  fat'  jitters  will  probably  enrich  our  mise: 

tened,  her  private  life  became  day  by  crop  considerably  in  the  next  fev 

day  more  austere  and  miserly.    She  years,  the  experts  say.  And  unles 

wore  the  same  frayed  dress  for  years,  human  nature  does  a  complete  turn 

She  left  waiters  empty-handed;  even  about,  many  of  our  fiercest  hoarder 

cheated  on  taxes.  When  Hetty  Green  will  continue  to  be  prim-looking  littlt 

died,  in  1916,  in  a  ramshackle  flat  in  ladies  in  lavender  and  old  lace. 

The  Great  Potato  Trick 

IT  WAS  Dr.  Antoine  Auguste  Parmentier  who,  while  a  prisoner  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  discovered  the  wonderful  nutritive  value 
of  potatoes.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  France,  he  wrote  a  book  about 
the  wonderful  tubers  and  the  value  they  possessed  as  a  food  crop  for  farmers 
and  a  means  of  rich  nourishment  for  consumers.  But  all  the  good  doctor  re- 
ceived for  his  pains  was  the  ridicule  of  the  populace. 

At  length,  with  the  aid  of  Louis  XVI,  Parmentier  set  up  an  experimental 
potato  garden  near  Paris.  And,  as  a  protective  measure,  he  posted  a  cordon  of 
soldiers  to  guard  the  valuable  plants. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  people.  "Something  very  precious  must  be  planted 
there,  if  it  must  be  protected  by  the  military!" 

So  they  came  by  night  and  filched  the  potatoes,  ate  them,  found  them 
good,  and  planted  them.  Which  was  precisely  the  thing  the  wily  Dr.  Parmentier 
wanted  them  to  do! 

Today  potato  flowers  bloom  upon  his  grave. — Adrian  Anderson. 

A 

Prosperity  is  driving  a  mortgaged  car  over  a  bonded  highway  to  pay  the 
installment  on  the  radio. 

▲ 

Economist:  a  business  analyst  who  thinks  he  sees  the  forest  clearly  but 
keeps  bumping  into  trees. 

So  far  as  little  boys  are  concerned,  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and 
almost  as  remote. 

The  world  is  equally  shocked  at  hearing  Christianity  criticized  and 
seeing  it  practiced. 

Your  conscience  is  what  your  mother  told  you  before  you  were  six 
years  old. 


n  by  JOHN  BARNGATE 
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The  old  cords-men  of  Plymouth  have  quite  a  yarn  to  spin. 


A WESTERN  sheriff,  whose  un- 
pleasant job  was  the  hanging  of 
a  man  one  week  after  he  assumed 
office,  was  worried  lest  the  rope  break 
and  the  victim  linger  on. 

Finally,  friends  urged  him  to  wire 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in 
^Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  explain 
that  he  had  to  have  a  rope  with  a 
breaking  strain  of  5,000  pounds.  The 
company  heads  assured  the  nervous 
new  law  official  that  he  had  nothing 
to  worry  about:  they  made  ropes  for 
every  purpose,  and  a  noose  guaranteed 
to  function  properly  was  all  in  a  day's 
work  to  the  wise  rope-makers  of  old 
Plymouth.  The  man  was  hanged  on 
time,  the  sheriff  was  grateful,  and  the 
rope-makers  went  on  to  more  pleasant 
tasks. 

v  You'll  find  Plymouth  rope  every- 
where in  the  world,  hauling  in  the 
anchors  of  ships,  protecting  window- 
washers,  mooring  balloons.  When  Ad- 
miral Byrd  made  his  polar  expedi- 
tions, he  specified  that  the  line  car- 
ried along  must  be  made  by  the  master 
craftsmen  of  the  old  Massachusetts 

"company. 


For  some  obscure  reason,  a  South 
American  nation  once  placed  an  un- 
usual order  with  the  company :  a  720- 
foot  rope,  with  a  circumference  of 
21  inches  and  a  weight  of  9,000 
pounds,  was  needed  in  a  hurry.  The 
order  didn't  confound  the  cunning 
rope-makers  of  Plymouth;  they  pro- 
duced it  in  36  hours! 

For  124  years,  the  ancient  company 
has  been  making  ropes  for  the  world. 
The  story  is  told  that  the  founder,  a 
strait-laced  Puritan  named  Bourne 
Spooner,  was  outraged  on  a  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  watched 
slaves  laboriously  producing  inferior 
rope  under  the  brutal  lash  of  an  over- 
seer. 

Spooner,  a  religious  man,  set  out  to 
prove  that  free  Yankee  workmen  could 
make  better  rope  at  a  profit  to  the 
company  and  to  themselves.  He  can- 
vassed the  state  for  skilled  workmen, 
created  his  own  port  near  his  own 
factory,  and  in  more  than  a  century 
the  firm  he  established  has  become 
known  as  the  source  of  the  world's 
best  ropes. 

Even  now,  under  the  presidency  of 
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Ellis  W.  Brewster,  a  man  with  many 
of  the  pioneer  virtues  of  the  founder, 
the  Plymouth  company  spares  no  time 
or  money  in  its  effort  to  remain  tops 
with  the  world's  users  of  rope. 

Though  the  company  is  run  with 
old'time  New  England  thrift — Brew 
ster  frets  if  the  stockholders  don't 
make  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment— it  spends  large  sums  on  con- 
stant  experimentation.  From  the 
world's  great  ports,  samples  of  ropes 
which  have  been  attacked  by  all  types 
of  marine  life  are  forwarded  to  Ply- 
mouth for  scientific  scrutiny. 

If  the  master  of  a  whaling  ship 
needs  a  certain  type  of  rope,  he  states 
his  specifications  and  the  Plymouth 
technicians — with  the  help  of  veteran 
workmen  whose  grandfathers  also 
worked  for  the  cordage  company — 
won't  rest  until  they  have  given  the 
skipper  what  he  needs. 

During  the  war,  as  in  every  war 
fought  by  Americans,  the  Plymouth 
rope  specialists  were  busy  almost  100 
per  cent  on  government  orders.  Bales 
of  lend-lease  materials  were  tied  with 
sturdy  Plymouth  rope;  the  gliders 
which  landed  in  Normandy  were 
towed  by  Plymouth  rope.  Today, 
CARE  bundles  going  abroad  to 
Europe's  needy  are  bound  securely 
with  the  Plymouth  product. 

The  firm's  heads  and  foremen 
maintain  a  deep  respect  for  the  ancient 
principles  of  rope-making,  but  they 
are  ever  alert  for  new  techniques 
which  will  make  rope  stronger, 
cheaper,  and  more  useful.  Today  the 
old  firm  is  making  heat-resistant  rope 
of  Fiberglas — a  development  which 
would  have  made  Bourne  Spooner's 
eyes  bug  out  in  wonder. 


There's  also  nylon  rope,  a  silky  u 
dream  of  a  product,  which  has  a  . 
sheen,  resiliency  and  durability  un' 
equalled  by  any  rival  rope  in  thej 
world. 

But  the  backbone  of  the  firm's 
globe-girdling  operation  is  just  plain  |b 
rope,  made,  for  the  most  part,  by 
methods  reminiscent  of  Colonial  days.' 
Winding  the  rope  around  their  waists, 
twisting  right  and  left  to  make  the 
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strands  hold  together,  human  spiders 
shuttle  back  and  forth. 

Over  35  acres  of  floor  space,  elabo 
rate  machines  perform  many  phases  of 
the  rope-making  operation:  combing 
raw  fibers,  oiling  them  and  twisting 
them.  Supervising  the  machines  arc 
men  who  have  worked  as  long  as  half 
a  century  at  this  highly  specialise 
craft.  In  fact,  300  of  the  Plymouth 
workmen  have  been  turning  out  rop 
for  25  years  or  longer. 

"It's  a  family  operation,"  says  1 


THEY  KNOW  THE  ROPES 
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'  'lymouth  rope  man  with  supreme 
a I itisf action.  "You'll  see  the  president 
ny  day  going  through  the  plant,  ask- 
ieig  about  the  rope,  inquiring  about 
:ie  men's  families.  It  takes  something 
i  lore  than  a  paycheck  to  keep  rope- 
11  lakers  happy;  they  have  to  have  that 
r  eeling  of  belonging  in  order  to  do 
heir  jobs." 

The  Plymouth  company  does  every 
liing  possible  to  give  its  workers  that 
eeling.  Long  before  the  nation  be- 
ame  aware  of  social  security,  the 
ordage  company  was  quietly  adopting 
pension  plan,  encouraging  the  pur- 
hase  of  company  stock  by  workers, 
nd  setting  up  a  comprehensive  group 
nsurance  plan. 

The  employees  get  the  latest  books 
ree  from  the  rope  company's  lending 
ibrary.  They  eat  at  low  cost  in  the 
ompany  dining  hall,  play  games  and 
iold  athletic  events  in  the  handsome 
ecreation  building. 

The  skilled  rope  workers  pay  a 
tiodest  rent  for  handsome  Dutch 
Colonial  homes  owned  by  the  com- 


pany. In  return  for  the  solicitous  at- 
tention of  management,  the  rope 
workers  do  a  conscientious  job 
reminiscent  of  the  prideful  work  of 
old  Colonial  craftsmen  who  saw  their 
jobs  through  from  start  to  finish. 

The  people  of  Plymouth,  whose 
main  industry  is  rope-making,  have  a 
fraternal  feeling  for  the  company  and 
freely  use  its  lawns,  recreational 
facilities,  and  other  services.  They 
have  become  adept  at  telling  the  story 
of  rope-making,  and  take  pride  in 
telling  visitors  from  big  cities  how 
important  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  is  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  world. 

As  the  fishermen  haul  in  their  nets 
with  Plymouth-made  ropes,  the  work- 
ers stare  at  the  scene  with  quiet  con- 
fidence. They  know  they  are  lucky 
throwbacks  in  the  Machine  Age,  for 
they  are  the  last  living  links  with  an 
earlier  and  happier  day  when  every 
man  felt  a  bond  with  his  work  and 
knew  that  he  was  important,  whatever 
his  task. 


A  Big  Man 

TT  happened  just  after  the  American  Revolution. 

J-  A  few  soldiers  were  struggling  with  a  large  beam  of  timber  which  had 
to  be  dragged  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  A  non-commissioned  officer  was  in  charge, 
giving  the  soldiers  commands  in  a  loud,  arrogant  voice.  It  was  obvious  that 
with  his  assistance  the  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one,  yet  he  would  not 
make  a  move  to  help  them. 

A  civilian  gentleman  passing  by  stopped  to  watch  the  men  at  their  work. 
Seeing  the  soldiers  struggling  in  vain,  he  asked  the  non-com  why  he  did  not 
help. 

"Because  I  am  a  corporal,"  was  the  reply. 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  then  took  off  his  coat,  grabbed  an  end  of  timber,  and 
helped  the  soldiers  move  it  into  the  desired  position.  When  that  was  done  he 
I      turned  to  the  corporal  and  quietly  said,  "The  next  time  you  have  a  similar  task 
1       to  perform  and  not  enough  men,  just  send  for  me  and  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  help." 

"And  who  might  you  be?"  inquired  the  haughty  corporal. 

"My  name,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "is  George  Washington." 
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Platter  Chatter  . . . 

THE  YEAR  1950  will  be  a  record  year 
in  the  wax  business!  Record  sales  are 
predicted  to  sail  higher  and  higher.  But 
when  we  say  a  "record"  year  in  1950, 
we  mean  quality  above  quantity.  Just  as 
the  country  is  settling  down  to  peaceful 
living  after  the  period  of  uncertainty 
which  followed  the  war,  so  the  wax  busi- 
ness, the  public's  musical  taste,  and  musi' 
cians  are  settling  down  to  provide  good 
music  and  entertainment.  Western  and 
hillbilly  music  should  rise  to  even  greater 
heights  this  year,  with  the  country  aching 
for  down-to-earth  realism  in  music.  Look 
for  the  return  of  "sweet  band"  styles,  par- 
ticularly those  with  the  late  Miller  touch. 
Ralph  Flannigan,  Victor  band  leader,  is 
starting  a  nationwide  tour  to  bring  that 
style  back  to  popularity  .  .  .  Don't  be 
surprised  if  some  of  your  bop  artists  don 
Stetson  and  boots  to  earn  their  bread  and 
butter  .  .  .  This  new  year  will  find  many 
of  the  smaller  record  labels  getting  the 
axe.  But  although  records  may  be  fewer, 
quality  will  be  high  .  .  .  Mindy  Carson, 
sultry  songstress,  will  hit  an  all-time  high 
soon,  showering  her  talents  on  records,  TV 
and  the  movies  .  .  .  Look  for  Ella  Fitz- 
gerald's  new    Decca   platters.    She'll  be 
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teamed  with  outstanding  Decca  stars  fc 
socko  double  features  ...  Jo  Stafforc 
Capitol  songbird,  will  stick  around  Holh 
wood  until  spring  for  her  air  show  .  . 
Steve  Gibson  and  the  Red  Caps,  Mercury 
vocal  group,  will  be  in  Hollywood  the  fir; 
of  the  year  to  make  a  musical  film  shoi 
and  to  launch  a  new  radio  and  TV  sho 
.  .  .  Ray  Anthony,  Capitol  recording  bani 
leader,  will  take  his  up-and-coming  ere 
to  the  Hollywood  Palladium  to  start  th 
New  Year  .  .  .  Russ  Morgan,  Decca  pla 
ter  star,  will  start  his  30th  year  of  bato 
waving  .  .  .  The  Ink  Spots,  after  a  success 
ful  trip  to  England,  return  to  New  Yor 
for  a  Capitol  date  late  in  January 
Tommy  Tucker  and  his  band  are  agai 
active  and  will  record  for  MGM 
Elliot  Lawrence  has  released  his  first  albui 
containing  modern  arrangements  of  ol 
favorites  .  .  .  Mario  Lanza  is  being  tappe 
for  four  additional  MGM  pictures,  incluc 
ing  the  lead  in  the  Enrico  Caruso  lil  I 
story  .  .  .  Merwin  Bogue,  better  know 
as  Ish  Kabibble  with  Kay  Kyser,  is  no' 
fronting  his  own  14-piece  dance  band  .  . 
The  Blue  Duke,  Johnny  Long,  is  no 
with  King  Records  and  he'll  stick  to  ol  | 
novelties  for  future  waxings  .  .  .  A  ne 
album  forthcoming  that  is  strictly  adu 
material  features  none  other  than  M 
West. 
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lighly  Recommended  .  .  . 

ECCA  24800 — Bing  Crosby  with  Fred 
Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians.  'Way 
Bac\  Home  plus  The  Iowa  Indian  Song. 
Bing  and  Fred  combine  talents  for  the 
second  time  to  bid  for  more  new  fame. 
They  give  'Way  Bac\  Home,  which 
was  first  published  in  191?,  superb 
treatment,  and  it  should  be  ripe  for  re- 
vival. The  flip  is  a  brand  new  song 
penned  by  Meredith  Wilson.  It's  a 
song  dedicated  to  the  Corn  state,  but 
not  at  all  the  usual  stuff.  Count  on  a 
surprise! 

ECCA  24785— Billie  Holliday  and  Louis 
Armstrong  with  Sy  Oliver  directing  the 
orchestra.  You  Can't  Lose  a  Bro\en 
Heart  and  My  Sweet  Hun\  o'  Trash. 
Billie  and  Louis  team  up  together  for 
the  first  time  on  wax.  On  the  top  side 
they  dish  out  some  clever  advice  to  the 
lovelorn,  and  trade  turns  on  the  lyrics. 
The  reverse  is  on  the  humorous  side 
with  Billie  and  Louis  throwing  in  side 
remarks  as  the  other  takes  the  solo 
spot.  Both  tunes  are  from  the  new  musi' 
cal,  Sugar  Hill.  An  added  feature  is 
the  musical  arranging  done  by  Sy  Oliver. 
4  It's  good  jazz. 

'  ICTOR  20-3586  Perry  Como  with  the 
j  Fontaine  Sisters  and  Mitchell  Ayres  and 
I  his  orchestra.  Hush  Little  Darlin  plus 
I  I  Wanna  Go  Home.  Here's  the  smooth 
i  voice  of  Perry  Como,  the  first  with  a 
"  lullaby,  a  dreamy  Western  ballad  which 
should  prove  handy  to  baby  sitters;  and 
second  with  a  novel  tune  in  which  Perry 
is  outnumbered  by  the  Fontaine  Sisters, 
each   desiring   to  go  home  with  him. 
,  The  final  result  is  amoosin'  and  Perry's 
i  easy  style  makes  this  a  delightful  three 
|  minutes. 

|0RAL  60128— Jon  and  Sondra  Steele 
m  with  orchestra  directed  by  Roy  Ross. 
»  My  World  Is  Tou  plus  The  Bells  of 
■\  Avalon.  The  My  Happiness  twins  are 
^  back  with  what  looks  like  a  sure-fire 
*f  winner.  My  World  Is  Tou  is  a  new 
1{t  ballad  written  by  Mitchell  Parish  and 
14  the  male  half  of  this  singing  combina- 
iij.tion,  Jon  "Steele.  Its  nostalgic  melody, 
plus  better  than  average  lyrics,  make 


this  a  top  waxing.  The  flip  is  a  veteran 
melody  touched  up  in  modern  style  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmony.  An  enchanting 
mixture  of  old  and  new. 

MERCURY  5326  — Vic  Damone  with 
Glenn  Osser's  orchestra.  Why  Was  I 
Born?  and  Lonely  Night.  The  youthful 
crooner  has  a  couple  of  ballads  here 
that  should  v/in  your  favor.  Vic  seems 
better  than  ever  with  this  pair  ideally 
suited  to  his  tenor  pipes.  Why  Was  I 
Born?  is  that  Kern-Hammerstein  oldie 
that  should  revive  quite  well.  Lonely 
Night  is  an  adaptation  from  Berceuse 
by  Jarnefel  with  modern  lyrics  by  Alec 
Wilder.  Damone  fans,  you'll  like  this 
disc! 

CAPITOL  57-755— Gordon  MacRae  with 
Paul  Weston's  orchestra.  The  Sunshine 
of  Your  Smile  with  The  Prairie  Is  Still. 
Gordon  is  magnificent  with  this  coup- 
ling. The  Sunshine  side  features  some 
powerful  singing  by  MacRae,  and  the 
backside  is  a  Western-flavored  melody 
sung  smoothly  by  our  crooner.  Paul 
Weston's  background  music  adds  the 
final  touch  to  make  this  a  must. 

The  Album  Corner  . . . 

COLUMBIA  C- 189— Doris  Day  in  You're 
My  Thrill.  It's  well  named,  because  the 
honey  voice  of  Miss  Day  makes  a 
thrilling  album.  Many  old  standards  may 
be  found  between  the  covers,  including 
Bewitched,  That  Old  Feeling,  You  Go 
To  My  Head  and  I'm  Confessin'.  Here 
is  vocal  artistry  applied  by  Doris  Day  to 
popular  songs  of  the  first  rank. 

COLUMBIA  MJV-55— Gene  Autry  and 
supporting  cast,  with  orchestra  conduct- 
ed by  Carl  Cotner.  Stampede.  Here's 
the  first  of  the  special  children's  albums 
with  story  and  music  released  by  Autry. 
It's  the  •  next  best  thing  to  taking  the 
kiddies  to  an  Autry  movie.  The  story, 
which  follows  Gene  and  an  Indian  boy, 
is  a  rip-snortin',  jam-packed-with-ex- 
citement  tale  on  records.  Just  the  kind 
of  things  the  kids  will  love! 

*  Jenkins  Music  Company,  1217  Walnut, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  VI.  9430. 
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Words  That  Wither 

This  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  in 
Czechoslovakia:  Stalin  was  given  a  piece  of 
cloth  by  an  admirer.  He  took  it  to  a 
Russian  tailor  and  asked  what  could  be 
made  of  it.  Only  a  pair  of  shorts,  he  was 
told. 

Not  satisfied,  Stalin  went  to  a  Polish 
tailor.  A  pair  of  full  trousers  could  be 
cut  from  it,  he  was  informed. 

Next  he  went  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
there  learned  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
both  trousers  and  a  vest. 

In  France,  the  tailor  could  cut  a  coat 
and  trousers. 

At  last  Stalin  went  to  a  famous  tailor 
in  Regent  Street,  London,  and  asked  if  he 
could  make  a  suit  from  the  cloth.  "How 
many?"  asked  the  Englishman. 

Surprised,  Stalin  asked  how  it  was  pos- 
sible when  only  shorts  could  be  made  from 
the  cloth  in  Russia. 

"You  see,  Comrade  Stalin,"  said  the 
English  tailor,  "the  farther  you  get  from 
Moscow  the  smaller  you  become." 


A  tall  gentleman  was  hurrying  down 
the  street  when  out  of  a  doorway  came 
another  man,  also  in  haste,  and  the  two 
collided  with  great  force.  The  second  man 
was  beside  himself  with  anger,  and  ex- 
ploded into  a  fury  of  abusive  language. 

The  tall  gentleman  took  off  his  hat. 
smiled  in  a  friendly  fashion  and  pleasantly 
remarked,  "My  friend,  I  don't  know  which 
of  us  is  to  blame  for  this  encounter,  but 
I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  investigate  it. 
If  I  ran  into  you  I  beg  your  pardon;  but 
if  you  ran  into  me,  don't  mention  it." 
And  then,  with  another  smile,  he  walked 
away. 


At  a  dinner  party,  a  lady  seated  next 
to  the  chairman  of  a  large  corporation 
asked  him  just  what  the  functions  of  a 
chairman  were. 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  replied,  "That  is 
not  too  difficult  to  answer:  the  functions 
of  a  chairman  are  the  same  as  the  piece 
of  parsley  placed  on  top  of  a  fish." 
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Jerry  Browning  is  the  clever  detective 
who  untangles  a  complicated  maze  of  clues 
each  weekday  evening  at  ten  p.m.  when 
WHB  begins  Calling  All  Detectives.  Arm- 
chair detectives  and  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation  are  tested  when  telephone  calls 
are  made  to  listeners  during  the  broadcast. 
Exciting  merchandise  and  cash  prizes  are 
awarded  if  they  can  answer  a  question 
about  the  drama  to  which  they  are  listening. 


Claudette  Colbert,  Maureen  O'Sullivan, 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  Nelson  and  Barry  Fitz- 
gerald  are  just  a  few  of  the  popular  stars 
of  Broadway  and  Hollywood  who  have 
acted  as  host  or  hostess  on  WHB's  Family 
Theatre.  Every  Wednesday  evening  at 
8:30  a  new  drama  built  around  outstand' 
ing  talent  is  presented  in  a  manner  that 
appeals  to  every  member  of  the  family. 


The  stage  is  set  for  a  hilarious  evening 
of  entertainment  when  you  tune  in  Comedy 
Playhouse  on  WHB  at  8:00  p.m.,  Thurs- 
day evening.  These  laugh-packed  plays — a 
new  one  each  week — are  pre-tested  on 
Broadway,  so  their  mirth-provoking  suc- 
cess is  assured. 


Delightful  operas  and  operettas  are 
heard  every  Saturday  night  at  9:00  over 
WHB  on  the  Chicago  Theatre  of  the  Air. 
Familiar  themes  as  well  as  sparkling  new 
ones  are  especially  adapted  for  radio  by 
Jack  La  Frandre,  and  the  orchestra  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Henry  Weber.  During 
intermission,  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick,  editor  and  publisher,  gives  a  brief 
discussion  of  current  events.  In  the  singing 
roles  are  talented  young  opera  stars,  many 
of  whom  made  their  debuts  on  the  Chicago 
Theatre  of  the  Air  summer  series. 


A  Wife's  Solution 


NAT  walked  slowly  to  the  Customs  Official's  office.  Somehow,  he  sensed 
why  he  had  been  summoned.  It  was  a  period  of  expense-cutting,  and  the 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  Customs  House  did  not  escape  the  financial  conditions 
of  1848.  He  had  been  working  there  several  years,  but  he  still  was  the  young- 
est member  of  the  staff,  and  therefore  must  be  the  first  to  be  dismissed. 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  prospect.  He  had  his  family  to  support,  and 
bitter  experience  already  had  shown  him  his  writings  couldn't  provide  the 
necessaries. 

He  shrugged  disconsolately  and  hurried  on.  Best  to  hear  the  bad  news 
and  begin  hunting  another  job.  He  entered  the  official's  office. 

"Nat,"  the  man  began  slowly,  "my  job  isn't  an  easy  one  at  such  a  time 
as  this."  He  stopped.  He  didn't  know  exactly  how  to  tell  this  quiet,  sincere 
worker  that  he  was  no  longer  on  the  pay  roll.  Finally  he  said,  "I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  references  wherever  you  may  need  them." 

Nat  smiled.  He  appreciated  the  difficult  task  of  the  Customs  Official.  He 
thanked  him  and  left. 

At  home,  Nat's  wife,  Sophie,  noted  the  sadness  on  her  husband's  face. 

"I've  been  dismissed,"  he  stated  flatly.  "Tomorrow  I  shall  seek  other 
employment." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "now  you  can  write  the  book  you've  always  said  you 
would  write  if  you  had  time." 

"I  wish  that  could  be,"  Nat  replied  sadly,  "but  we  haven't  enough  money 
to  tide  us  over  until  the  book  is  completed.  I  must  find  another  job." 

She  looked  at  him  mischievously.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,"  she  said. 

As  he  watched  her  leave  the  room,  Nat  reflected  that  she  was  the  one 
person  who  understood  him  perfectly.  She  sympathized  with  the  moods  which 
were  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  lonely  boyhood. 

She  returned,  carrying  a  large  metal  box. 

"What's  that?"  Nat  asked,  rushing  to  help  her. 

Sophie  smiled  and  opened  the  box.  "Money."  she  said.  "Now  you  can 
write  the  book.  There's  enough  in  this  box  to  support  your  family  while  you 
arc  writing." 

A  lump  in  Nat's  throat  almost  choked  off  his  next  question.  "Where  did 
you  get  it?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

"Each  time  you  gave  me  an  allowance  for  household  expenses,  I  saved 
some  of  it  in  this  box.  I  was  certain  this  day  would  arrive." 

Now  Nat  was  speechless,  and  Sophie  understood  his  deep  feeling.  Free 
of  everyday  worries,  he  would  write  the  book  which  had  been  in  his  mind 
so  long. 

The  novel  was  published  in  1850.  It  was  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the 
world  immediately  hailed  a  new  genius,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

▲ 

William  H.  Taft  was  typed  in  the  American  mind  as  a  jovial  person,  and 
he  was.  His  great  girth  often  rippled  as  the  former  President  and  Chief 
Justice  heard  an  amusing  story.  But  Mr.  Taft  could  be  acid,  too.  His  crush- 
ing remark  to  Sherman  Minton  when  the  latter  argued  a  point  in  Mr.  Taft's 
Yale  law  class  is  an  example.  "I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Minton,  if  you  don't  like  the 
way  this  law  has  been  interpreted,  you'll  have  to  get  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  change  it." 

That  ended  the  debate,  but  the  contentious  pupil — Justice  Minton  of  the 
Supreme  Court — now  has  the  last  laugh. 


KANSAS  CITY  Ports  of  CJt 


Magnificent  Meal  . 

frNANCE'S  CAFE. 
Travelers  arriving  at 
the  Union  Station  who 
cross  Pershing  Road  to 
Nance's  for  a  memora- 
ble meal  always  carry 
away  a  favorable  im- 
Ipression  of  Kansas 
[City.  And  for  over  45 
(years  Kansas  Citians, 
too,  have  enjoyed  the  filet  mignons,  tender 
[roast  beef  and  special  delicacies — such  as 
stuffed  pigeon — there.  Seated  behind  the 
grilled  gate  in  the  back  room  reserved  for 
private  parties,  or  in  the  room  where  pic- 
tures of  celebrities  who  have  dined  at 
Nance's  line  the  walls,  or  in  the  main  din- 
ing room,  customers  find  the  same  delicious 
'coffee  and  welcome  the  "Biscuit  Girl." 
With  her  basket  of  flaky  hot  biscuits,  this 
little  lady  is  always  on  hand  with  seconds. 
For  further  convenience,  Nance's  pays  your 
parking  across  the  street.  217  Pershing 
Road.  HA  5688. 

R  PUTSCH'S  210.  It  won't  be  necessary  to 
go  South  this  winter,  for  the  warmth  and 
elegance  of  the  old  New  Orleans  French 
Quarter  is  available  on  our  own  Country 
Club  Plaza.  At  Putsch's  210,  wrought-iron 
grillwork,  generous  planting  and  deep  green 
walls  recreate  the  charm  of  real  Southern 
hospitality.  A  popular  spot  for  a  hearty 
business  man's  lunch  or  an  oversized  salad, 
Putsch's  also  serves  dinners  of  rare  aged 
steaks,  red  snapper,  and  air-expressed  Colo- 
rado mountain  trout  as  late  as  midnight 
for  the  theatre-goers.  At  low  glass  tables 
in  the  adjoining  barroom,  conversation 
flows  easily  under  an  unusual  glass  mural. 

.Soft  background  music  provides  the  final 
touch  to  this  atmosphere  of  leisurely,  ele- 
gant dining.  210  West  47th  Street.  LO 
2000. 

*  SAVOY  GRILL.  In  tribute  to  the  days 
when  Kansas  City  was  in  its  infancy,  this 
dignified  restaurant  has  retained  its  orig- 
inal furnishings.  Guests  are  served  by 
^friendly  old  waiters  at  high,  spongy  leath- 


er booths  where  a  tiny  yellow  lamp  illumi- 
nates stained  glass  windows  set  high  in 
green  tiled  walls.  A  beamed  ceiling,  the 
long,  timeless  bar  and  pioneer  murals  com- 
plete this  venerable  setting.  However,  the 
Savoy's  modern  Imperial  Room  with  its 
mirrored  walls  and  planted  ferns  provides 
an  equally  distinguished  atmosphrre  for 
dining.  Both  serve  those  superb  Kansas 
City  filets  and  a  variety  of  seafood.  You 
won't  miss  the  sign  of  the  lobster  at  9th 
and  Central.  VI  3800. 

Something  Different  .  .  . 

★  KING  JOY  LO.  Here  an  authentic 
touch  of  aristocratic  old  China  is  nestled 
in  the  very  heart  of  Kansas  City's  bustling 
downtown  district.  At  massive  inlaid  tables 
where  chopsticks  and  handleless  teacups 
lend  an  Oriental  air,  diners  taste  Don  Toy's 
famous  specialties  and  watch  the  Twelfth 
Street  crowds  mingling  below  the  wide 
windows.  Trained  Chinese  cooks  prepare 
such  enticing  dishes  as  extra  fine  chop  suey 
and  egg  foo  young;  fried  Maine  lobster, 
Chinese  style;  chow  mein  with  tender  bean 
sprouts,  egg  roll  or  dried  fried  rice.  And 
for  the  connoisseur  of  American  food,  the 
menu  offers  a  variety  of  seafoods,  excellent 
steaks  and  chicken.  Whether  you  choose  a 
Chinese  or  an  American  dish,  you'll  like 
the  way  it's  served  amid  this  Far  Eastern 
atmosphere.  8  West  12th  Street  (Second 
Floor).  HA  8113. 

★  SHARP'S 
BROADWAY 
NINETIES.  The 
keynote  is  informality 
and  a  song  is  the  pass- 
word. For  an  evening 
packed  with  merri- 
ment— the  good  old- 
fashioned  variety  of  gay  nineties  vintage — 
you'll  want  to  join  in  the  singing  at  Sharp's. 
Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here,  Bicycle 
Built  for  Two  and  Let  Me  Call  Ton  Sweet- 
heart are  revived  with  lusty  vigor  by  the 
congenial  clientele  while  an  obliging  pian- 
ist plays  on  and  on.  The  drinks,  served  at 
tables  with  red  checkered  cloths,  are  the 
kind  that  put  new  zest  into  the  singing. 


100 
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Propped  over  the  bar  is  a  real  tandem 
bicycle  which  calls  forth  some  unusual 
comment  and  adds  to  the  atmosphere  of 
gaiety.  Broadway  and  Southwest  Boule- 
vard. GR  1095. 

★  UPTOWN  INTERLUDE.  Charlie  and 
Dale  Overfelt  mix  those  drinks  just  the 
way  you  like  them  every  night  at  this 
favorite  midtown  spot.  And  during  the 
day,  Otis  is  on  hand  to  see  that  your  thirst 
is  quenched.  Nothing  is  spared  to  secure 
the  best  in  entertainment  at  the  Interlude. 
Always  a  crowd-drawer,  Jeanie  Leitt  is  now 
there  singing  those  songs-that-bring-a- 
chuckle  for  which  she  is  so  popular.  Her 
delightful  manner  has  made  her  Kansas 
City's  favorite,  and  out-of-towners  won't 
want  to  miss  an  evening  at  the  Interlude. 
Drop  in  after  midnight  on  Sunday  to  chase 
those  Monday  blues  away.  3545  Broadway. 
WE  9630. 


To  See  and  Be  Seen 

★  PUSATERI'S  NEV* 
YORKER.  You  find 
bit  of  Manhattan  hen 
in  Kansas  City  wher 
you  step  inside  th< 
shiny  door  opened  foi 
you  by  a   gaily  uni 
formed    doorman.  In 
side  you  walk  over 
thick  carpet  past  tht 
New  York  skyline  mural  to  an  overstuffed 
booth.  The  menu  offers  a  wide  assortment 
of   excellent   meats — steaks,   filets,  roast 
beef — and  rich  seafoods.    But  you  can't 
pass  by  the  special  tossed  salad  with  oil 
dressing,  the  french  fried  onions  and  that 
choice  dry  martini.  Soft  background  music 
is  provided  by  Muzak,  and  Gus  and  Jim 
Pusateri  are  on  hand  to  greet  friends 
among   their   patrons.     1114  Baltimore. 
VI  9711. 


Too  Many  Celebrities 


TOURING  through  West  Virginia,  that  famous  quartet  of  friends,  Firestone, 
Ford,  Edison,  and  Burroughs,  saw  that  their  car  needed  a  light.  So  they 
stopped  at  a  crossroads  store,  and  Ford  went  into  the  establishment  to  inquire, 
"What  kind  of  automobile  bulbs  have  you?" 
"Edison  Mazda,"  said  the  storekeeper. 

"I'll  take  one,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  "and  you  may  be  interested  in  learning 
that  Mr.  Edison  is  out  in  our  car." 

"You  don't  say?"  the  merchant  rejoined  skeptically. 

When  the  light  was  installed,  it  was  discovered  that  a  tire  was  flat.  Going 
back  into  the  store,  Ford  inquired,  "What  make  of  tires  do  you  carry?" 
"Firestone,"  he  was  told. 
Ford  bought  a  tire. 

"By  the  way,"  he  remarked,  "you  might  like  to  know  that  Mr.  Firestone 
is  out  in  my  car,  and  that  I  am  Mr.  Ford — Henry  Ford." 
"The  heck  you  say!"  the  storekeeper  cackled. 

The  merchant  was  installing  the  tire  when  Burroughs,  who  sported  lux- 
uriant white  whiskers,  leaned  out  of  the  car  and  called,  "Good  evening,  sir." 

The  storekeeper  stared  at  the  bewhiskered  naturalist. 

"If  you  try  to  tell  me  you  are  Santa  Claus,"  he  hissed,  "I'll  be  darned  if 
I  don't  crown  you  with  this  wrench!' — Adrian  Anderson. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  before  the  war,  American  universities  have  a  large 
number  of  foreign  students.  One  famous  institution  gave  a  formal  reception 
in  honor  of  the  new  men,  and  a  gallant  Italian  youth  memorized  phrases  from 
the  etiquette  book  for  the  occasion. 

Given  a  cup  of  tea  by  a  sturdy  old  dowager,  he  bowed  politely  and  said, 
"Thank  you,  sir  or  madam,  as  the  case  may  be!" 


I'  a  broadcast  of  Luncheon  on  the  Plaza,  Gloria 
ison  subjects  one  of  the  regular  "crazy  hat" 
es  to  critical  scrutiny,  finds  it  a  bit  tame. 

Miss  Swanson  are  Lou  Kemper  and  Frank 
irde,  co-emcees  of  the  program  which  is  heard 
,-JVHB  Monday  through  Saturday  at  10:30  a.m. 


2.  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  congratu- 
lates Harry  Darby,  new  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

3.  Joe  Kuhel,  one  of  baseball's  famous  player- 
pilots,  lets  WHB  listeners  in  on  big  plans  for  the 
Kuhel-managed  Kansas  City  Blues. 


SwingistoWHB  in  Kansas  q 


Boost  your  1950  sales  to  an  all-time 
high  with  the  help  of  WHB! 

A  Kansas  City  retail  firm  has  just 
completed   its  biggest  season  as  a 
result  of  two  daily  programs  and  a 
heavy  schedule  of  spot  announce-  , 
ments  over  WHB. 

A  local  dairy  product  which  broad- 
casts six  days  a  week  on  WHB  has 
waved  bye-bye  to  blues -singing 
competitors  and  chalked  up  sales 
increases  ranging  to  50  per  cent. 


And  in  a  recent  campaign,  an- 
nouncements on  a  daily  WHB 
show   pulled   floods   of  orders 
from  291  cities,  towns  and  farms 
spread  over  an  eight-state  area — 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas and  Wyoming.  WHB 
was   the   only   sales  medium 
used,  and  for  weeks  the  expen- 
sive items  sold  like  hot  cakes. 

Resolve  now  to  have  a  sales- 
happy  new  year!  Swing  to 
WHB! 


Client  Service  Representor!" 

ED  DENNIS      WIN  JOHNST 

TOMMY  THOMPSON 
ED  BIRR      WARREN  BOWV 


10,000  WATTS  IN  KANS4 

_____  0ON  DAVIS 
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MUTUAL  NETWORK  •  710  KILOCYCLES  •  5.000  WATTS  NIGHT 
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Are  You  Looking  for  Accidents  ? 

Your  mental  attitude  can  make  you  a  sitting  duck  for  danger  .  Page  189 

by  David  Norel 
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Borrowing  is  what  you  make  it — difficult  or  easy,  cheap  or  expensive. 
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Here's  Your  Application  for 
AN  APRIL  MEMBERSHIP 
in  the 

/^aftiai  City, 
J^eHaurant  Club 


DINNER  FOR  TWO  AT  THREE  FINE  RESTAURANTS 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  PERSON! 

AMAZING  OPPORTUNITY!  For  just  one  dollar  you,  too,  can  join  the  Kansas 
City  Restaurant  Club!  That  dollar  opens  the  door  to  three  of  Kansas  City's  most 
intriguing  restaurants,  where  you  may  dine  with  one  guest  at  half-price.  For  a  dis- 
criminating clientele  these  top-flight  restaurants  offer  enticing  Continental  specialties 
as  well  as  your  favorite  American  dishes  —  thick  juicy  filets,  rich  seafood,  expertly 
flavored  foreign  foods,  unusual  pastry  desserts.  You  and  your  guest  make  selections 
from  the  regular  bill-of-fare,  and  enjoy  the  quiet,  elegant  service.  You  needn't  show 
your  membership  card  until  the  bill  arrives.  Then,  divide  the  total  —  pay  only  half. 

ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT!  As  a  member,  you  will  receive  a  complete  set  of  menus 
from  the  three  restaurants  chosen  for  your  April  dining.  Attached  to  each  is  a 
membership  stub,  your  key  to  one-half  payment  of  the  total  bill  for  two  persons, 
exclusive  of  liquor  and  tax.  Pick  any  or  all  of  the  three  restaurants!  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  dine  in  elegance  where  the  cuisine  is  the  finest  —  and  you  actually 
save  money. 

DEADLINE  AHEAD!  Club  membership  for  April  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
restaurants  selected.  When  this  has  been  reached  we  will  be  unable  to  accept  further 
applications  —  but  we  will  make  you  a  member  for  May,  if  you  wish.  Otherwise, 
your  fee  will  be  refunded. 


IT'S  EASY!   Simply  fill  out  this  coupon  today: 


DINNER  AT  HALF-PRICE 

K<*n3a3  Citu  J^eJtaurant  Club 

1121  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri 

I  am  enclosing  SI  for  April  membership  in  the  Kansas  City  Restaurant  Club. 
If  capacity  has  been  reached: 

□  Refund  my  fee  at  once. 

O  Begin  my  membership  in  May. 

(Please  check  one) 

Name   Phone  


Address 


City 


Zone. 


State.. 
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foreword 


ECONOMIC  juggling  is  such  a 
difficult  and  delicate  feat  that 
— if  it  can  be  performed  at  all — 
it  must  be  done  in  a  complete  politi- 
cal vacuum,  sheltered  from  the 
winds  of  chance. 

So  far  as  anyone  knows,  social- 
ism is  impractical.  It  has  never 
worked,  and  is  not  now  working 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  if  it  could  be  made  to  sue 
ceed,  of  necessity  it  would  be  under 
a  state  of  complete  tyranny — to- 
talitarian regulation  of  jobs,  wages, 
expenditures,  credit,  prices,  owner- 
ship, and  business  policies.  It  isn't 
possible  to  control  less  than  100 
per  cent  of  a   nation's  economy. 

When  socialism  slips  in  the  back 
door,  human  freedom  gets  kicked 
down  the  front  steps. 

Full  comprehension  of  this  cruel 
law  of  expediency  came  too  late  in 
Britain — and  it  may  come  too  late 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  little  to  fear  from 
Communists,  since  we  are  more  than 
alert  to  that  danger.  But  we  have 
all  to  fear  from  American  social  or 
economic  "planners"  motivated  by 
short-sighted  vote-getting  instincts, 
who  promise  free  medicine,  free 
pensions,  free  prosperity. 

You  pay  for  whatever  you  get, 
under  any  form  of  government. 
And  in  a  Socialist  state  nothing  is 
free — not  even  the  individual. 

The  Socialist  promise  is  that 
everybody  owns  everything,  but  the 
Socialist  actuality  is  that  nobody 
owns  anything,  and  the  only  per- 
son to  get  fat  is  the  bureaucrat. 


Bread  Upon  the  Waters 

AROUND  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  English  farm  boy  was  so  sick  that 
little  hope  was  held  for  his  recovery. 
Yet  he  did  recover,  and  he  was  so  grateful  to  the  doctor  who  had  saved 
his  life  that  he  announced  he,  too,  was  going  to  become  a  doctor.  That 
decision  meant  much  to  the  entire  human  race  in  the  years  to  come. 

However,  before  he  realized  his  ambition,  there  were  many  obstacles 
he  had  to  overcome.  The  biggest  of  these  was  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  for 
his  education.  For  several  years  it  looked  as  if  he  never  would  get  to  study 
medicine. 

Both  he  and  his  parents  worked  hard,  trying  to  save,  but  there  was 
never  enough  money  to  get  him  started  in  school.  Many  youths  would  have 
given  up  their  ideas  and  started  looking  for  another  career,  but  not  this  farm 
lad.  He  told  his  parents  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  no  matter  how  long  it 
took  him,  he  was  going  to  get  through  medical  school  someday. 

The  years  passed,  and  the  outlook  didn't  grow  any  brighter.  If  anything, 
it  grew  worse,  until  one  evening  he  happened  to  attend  a  party  with  his 
parents.  So  far  as  the  lad  was  concerned  the  evening  was  pretty  dull  until 
the  talk  swung  around  to  vocations.  Instantly  he  became  interested  and  started 
to  tell  of  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  on  this  subject  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  middle-aged  couple,  who  had  been  standing  off 
to  one  side  listening  to  everything  that  was  said. 

When  the  dancing  started,  they  took  him  aside  and  began  to  question 
him.  First  they  asked  him  why  he  was  so  intent  on  becoming  a  doctor.  The  lad 
told  them.  Then  they  asked  him  when  he  intended  to  start  his  studies.  Sadly, 
he  told  them  that  he  had  no  money.  The  man  and  woman  thanked  him  for 
answering  their  questions,  and  let  him  return  to  his  own  group. 

Later  in  the  evening,  though,  they  called  him  off  to  one  side  again. 
"Son,"  said  the  man,  "Mother  and  I  think  you'd  make  a  good  doctor.  If 
we  lend  you  the  money  to  go  to  school,  will  you  study  hard?" 

He  studied  as  hard  as  he  had  promised  he  would.  The  years  passed, 
and  finally  he  earned  his  degree:  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Then  came  World 
War  I,  and  he  marched  off  with  his  countrymen. 

After  returning  to  civilian  life,  he  decided  to  spend  his  time  in  research. 
Before  long  he  was  lecturing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  And  one  day, 
while  working  with  his  flasks  and  test  tubes,  he  made  an  accidental  discovery 
that  gave  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  drugs. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  President  Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill  and 
Joseph  Stalin  were  holding  their  historic  meetings.  During  one  of  these  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  caught  a  cold  that  quickly  developed  into 
pneumonia. 

His  personal  physician  flew  to  him  from  London.  He  brought  along  some 
of  the  new  wonder  drug,  which  doctors  were  starting  to  call  penicillin.  It 
helped  save  Churchill's  life. 

Thus  a  great  man's  life  was  saved  because  two  people  had  faith  in  a 
lad  who  wanted  to  become  a  doctor.  Their  faith  has  helped  save  thousands 
of  lives. 

But  there  is  still  a  stranger  part  of  the  story.  One  day  Churchill  was 
questioning  his  doctor  about  the  discoverer  of  the  wonder  drug. 
"His  name  is  Alexander  Fleming,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Alexander  Fleming,"  echoed  the  Prime  Minister  in  surprise.  "Why 
I  know  him!" 

And  indeed  he  did.  For  it  was  Churchill's  own  mother  and  father  who 
had  loaned  Alexander  Fleming,  the  farm  boy,  the  money  with  which  to  study 
medicine. — Stanley  /.  Meyer. 


A  newspaper  has  passed,  and  a  bright  light  has  gone  out. 


by  JERRY  WYNN 


CC'T'HE  Sun  is  Sold."  Just  these 
JL  four  simple  words  headlined  the 
■January  4  edition  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  told  the  world 
that  after  116  years  of  uninterrupted 
publication  the  Sun  had  set.  The 
World-Telegram,  itself  a  merger  of 
two  great  newspaper  names,  had  taken 
on  yet  another  great  name,  hence- 
forward  will  be  known  as  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  the  Sun. 

Although  the  masthead  of  the  Sun 
will  no  longer  be  found  on  newsstands 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
nation,  it  leaves  behind  a  history, 
dynamic  and  forthright,  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  easily.  For  the  Sun  was 
a  leader  in  the  battle  for  a  free, 
vibrant  American  press.  It  served  the 
public  honestly  and  faithfully  through 
a  century  that  has  seen  the  United 
States  rise  from  a  second-rate  iso- 
lated   nation   to   world  leadership. 


Under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  it  gained  an 
honored  name  that  will  remain  a 
landmark  of  American  journalism. 

The  Sun  was  born  September  3, 
1833,  when  New  York — a  metropolis 
of  250,000 — had  11  other  competing 
newspapers.  It  was  founded  by  Ben- 
jamin H.  Day,  an  ambitious  young 
man  of  just  20  years.  While  working 
for  the  Springfield  Republican,  Day 
became  convinced  that  New  York  was 
a  good  market  for  the  establishment 
of  a  penny  daily  that  would  give  the 
masses  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  "live" 
cheap  newspaper.  He  set  up  a  little 
shop,  situated  practically  beneath  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  soon  the  New 
York  Sun  made  its  appearance  on 
the  streets  as  the  city's  first  penny 
daily.  The  little  sheet,  consisting  of 
four  pages  of  three  columns  each, 
was  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the 
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end  of  four  months,  had  a  circula- 
tion  of  5,000,  the  largest  in  the  city. 
It  was  the  first  paper  in  the  country 
to  publish  police-court  reports. 

Although  Day  kept  the  Sun  on  a 
successful  basis  for  a  few  years,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  energetic  young  pub' 
lisher  could  have  withstood  the  heavy 
competition  for  long  had  it  not  been 
for  a  sensational  hoax  he  perpetrated 
on  the  gullible  public.  Those  were 
the  days  of  slow  communication  and 
rudimentary  humor,  when  it  was  con' 
sidered  cricket  for  an  editor  to  dream 
up  almost  any  sort  of  fantastic  fiction 
in  order  to  sensationalize  his  paper. 
Day  hired  Richard  Locke,  a  roving 
reporter  of  some  fame,  to  pen  a  series 
of  articles  describing  the  wonders  of 
the  moon  as  seen  through  a  newly 
developed  telescope  by  a  prominent 
British  astronomer.  The  stories  ran 
daily.  At  first  they  pictured  the 
physical  aspects  of  lunar  geography. 
Then  Locke  warmed  to  his  subject, 
and  before  long  he  quoted  the  as' 
tronomer  as  relating: 

"We  counted  three  parties  of  these 
creatures  walking  erect  toward  a  small 
wood  .  .  .  Certainly  they  were  like 
human  beings,  for  their  wings  had 
now  disappeared  and  their  attitude 
in  walking  was  both  erect  and  dig- 
nified. .  . 

"About  half  of  the  first  party  had 
passed  beyond  our  canvas;  but  of  all 
the  others  we  had  a  perfectly  distinct 
and  deliberate  view.  They  averaged 
four  feet  in  height,  were  covered, 
except  on  the  face,  with  short  and 
glossy  copper'colored  hair,  and  had 
wings  composed  of  a  thin  membrane, 
without  hair,  lying  snugly  upon  their 
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backs  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

"The  face,  which  was  of  a  yel' 
lowish  flesh  color,  was  a  slight  im' 
provement  upon  that  of  the  large 
orang-utan  .  .  .  The  hair  on  the 
head  was  a  darker  color  than  that  of 
the  body,  closely  curled  but  ap- 
parently not  wooly,  and  arranged  in 
two  curious  semicircles  over  the  tern' 
pies  of  the  forehead.  Their  feet 
could  only  be  seen  as  they  were 
alternately  lifted  in  walking;  but  from 
what  we  could  see  of  them  in  so 
transient  a  view  they  appeared  thin 
and  protuberant  at  the  heel  .  .  . 

"We  could  perceive  that  their 
wings  possessed  great  expansion  and 
were  similar  in  structure  to  those  of 
the  bat,  being  a  semitransparent  mem- 
brane being  continued  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  legs,  united  all  the 
way  down,  though  gradually  de- 
creasing in  width.  The  wings  seemed 
completely  under  the  command  of 
volition,  for  those  of  the  creatures 
whom  we  saw  bathing  in  the  water 
spread  them  instantly  to  their  full 
width,  waved  them  as  ducks  do  theirs 
to  shake  off  the  water,  and  then  as 
instantly  closed  them  again  in  a  com- 
pact form." 

Naturally,  the  stories  caused  a  huge 
commotion.  Rival  papers  reprinted 
them,  and  interest  rose  to  a  phenom--' 
enal  pitch.  By  the  time  the  entire 
episode  was  proved  a  hoax,  Sun 
circulation  had  sky-rocketed  to  20,000. 

In  1838,  Day  sold  the  Sun  to  Moses 
Y.  Beach,  his  brother-in-law  and  book- 
keeper. Beach  and  his  sons  were  able 
newspapermen,  especially  on  the  busi-_ 
ness  end  of  the  ledger.    The  Sun  I 
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soon  was  equipped  with  the  best 
presses  in  New  York,  and  the  paper 
kept  its  lead  as  the  largest-selling  pen- 
ny  daily.  The  Beaches  were  conserva- 
tive,  and  the  Sun  maintained  an  even 
keel  in  politics  during  the  seething 
mid- 1800s. 

In  1860,  Beach  leased  his  plant  to 
a  rich  young  man  named  Morrison 
for  $100,000.  Morrison  was  one  of 
the  new  school  of  religious  enthusiasts 
that  had  blossomed  forth  from  the 
Great  Revival  of  1858,  and  he  made 
a  short-lived  attempt  to  instill  the 
Sun  with  his  moral  beliefs.  Prayer 
meetings  were  held  at  noon  every  day 
in  the  editorial  office.  When  the 
Civil  War  began,  he  proposed  that 
Union  generals  should  be  instructed 
not  to  wage  battles  on  Sunday.  Mor- 
rison did  allow  factual  reporting  of 
crime  and  disasters  in  the  Sun's  col- 
umns, but  placed  a  greater  emphasis 
on  news  with  a  religious  significance, 
such  as  religious  meetings  and  the 
doings  of  missionaries.  But  after  two 
years  at  the  helm,  Morrison  was 
forced  to  sell  the  paper  back  to  Beach, 
his  attempt  unsuccessful.  Through  the 
war,  the  Sun  remained  Democratic, 
but  was  loyal  to  Lincoln 
and  the  Union  cause 
while  most  other  Demo- 
cratic papers  of  the 
time  lashed  out  at  the 
^administration. 

The  Sun  was  in  a 
precarious  state  when 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  a  group  of 
associates  bought  the  paper  from 
Beach  for  $175,000  in  1868.  Dana 
was  a  newspaperman  of  considerable 
experience  and  ability.  He  had  spent 
years  with  Horace  Greeley's  New 


York  Tribune,  and  then  he  quarreled 
with  the  famed  publisher  and  left  the 
Tribune  to  go  out  on  his  own.  Dana 
did  some  special  assignments  at  the 
front  for  President  Lincoln  and  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
late  war  years.  With  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  Dana  became  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Republican  for  a  year,  and 
then  returned  to  New  York  to  raise 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sun. 

When  Dana  took  over  the  reins  of 
the  Sun  as  its  editor  and  publisher, 
the  newspaper  had  a  circulation  of 
43,000.  When  death  removed  him 
from  the  journalistic  arena  in  1897, 
circulation  had  risen  above  125,000. 
In  1868,  the  Sun  was  just  another 
four-page,  two-cent  newspaper. 
When  Dana  left  it,  it  had  achieved 
distinction  as  one  of  the  leading 
newspaper  publications  in  the  nation. 
In  just  two  and  a  half  years  as  edi- 
tor, Dana  had  been  able  to  advertise 
in  the  rival  New  York  Herald  that 
his  paper  had  the  largest  circulation 
—102,870— in  the  city. 

Charles  A.  Dana  was  from  the  old 
school  of  journalists  who  demanded 
accuracy  above  all,  and  yet  he  brought 
to  the  newspaper  world 
a  new  concept  of  what 
is  news  and  what  a 
newspaper  should  print. 
ftai^ljM  Dana  declared  that 
I  t^nS-i  y£  whatever  was  "interest- 
ing" was  what  the  pub- 
lic wanted,  and  what 
the  Sun  would  print.  "I  have  always 
felt  that  whatever  the  divine  Provi- 
dence permitted  to  occur,  I  was  not 
too  proud  to  report,"  he  once  stated. 
"If  a  newspaper  has  not  the  news,  it 
may  have  everything  else,  yet  it  will 
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be  comparatively  unsuccessful;  and  by 
news,  I  mean  everything  that  occurs, 
everything  which  is  of  human  in- 
terest." 

And  if  nothing  else,  the  columns 
of  Dana's  New  York  Sun  were  ah 
ways  interesting,  colorful,  and  amus- 
ing. It  did  tend  to  sensationalize,  but 
always  with  a  live  human-interest 
angle  rather  than  a  false,  colored  one. 
In  all  cases,  Dana  harped  on  accuracy. 
Words  were  never  mispelled  in  the 
Sun.  One  of  his  major  accomplish- 
ments, in  a  different  light,  was  to 
bring  to  the  Sun  and  the  journalistic 
profession  a  flock  of  excellent  news- 
papermen and  editors  to  whom  he 
gave  considerable  encouragement. 
Dana  had  on  his  staff  such  talented 
writers  as  James  S.  Pike,  William  O. 
Bartlett,  and  Francis  P.  Church.  To 
John  B.  Bogart,  his  city  editor  for 
many  years,  goes  credit  for  a  saying 
that  remains  a  by-law  to  most  present- 
day  editors.  "When  a  dog  bites  a 
man,"  said  Bogart  to  a  young  re- 
porter, "that  is  not  news;  but  when 
a  man  bites  a  dog,  that  is  news." 

Upon  Dana's  death  in  1897,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Sun  took  a  bad  turn.  In 
his  waning  years,  Dana  had  become 
an  arch  conservative,  and  the  paper 
had  lost  much  of  the  life  and  vibrance 
that  had  characterized  it  following  the 
Civil  War.  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  long 
Dana's  chief  assistant  and  friend,  be- 
came the  new  editor.  Mitchell  was 
also  a  conservative,  and  the  Sun  soon 
fell  far  beneath  its  rivals,  notably  the 
World  and  the  Herald,  in  the  battle 
for  New  York  circulation. 

The  Sun  remained  almost  stagnant 
until  1916,  when  the  bustling,  flam- 
boyant Frank  A.  Munsey  arrived  on 
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the  scene.  Munsey,  the  famous  con- 
solidator  of  newspapers,  had  had  a 
fabulous  career  in  his  many  and  var- 
ied journalistic  enterprises,  and  his 
appearance  momentarily  breathed  new 
life  into  the  Sun.  His  first  venture 
was  to  combine  the  Sun  with  his  own 
New  York  Press.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  completed  a  series  of  consolida-" 
tions  that  left  the  newspaper  world 
aghast  and  the  public  guessing  as  to 
what  newspaper  they  were  buying. 
He  bought  the  Herald  and  merged  the 
Sun  into  it.  What  was  the  old  Sun 
now  became  the  Herald.  Then  he 
changed  the  Evening  Sun,  another 
link  in  his  newspaper  chain,  and, 
called  it  the  Sun.  His  last  maneuver 
was  to  purchase  the  Globe  and  merge 
it  with  the  Sun  under  the  masthead 
of  the  Sun.  Through  all  these  moves, 
the  Sun  remained  on  the  newsstands 
much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century — a  conserv-* 
ative  paper  of  high  journalistic  cali- 
ber. 

Munsey  died  in  1925  and  left  his 
entire  estate  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  City. 
On  September  30,  1926,  William  T. 
Dewart,  Munsey 's  former  business 
manager,  announced  that  he  had 
bought  the  Sun  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan along  with  the  Telegram  for  an 
approximate  $10,000,000.  He  soon 
parted  with  the  Telegram  to  the1 
Scripps-Howard  organization  in  order 
to  devote  his  full  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  Sun.  He  appointed 
Frank  M.  O'Brien  as  editor  and  Keats 
Speed  as  managing  editor,  and  the 
Sun  once  more  was  an  independent, 
highly  successful  newspaper. 

The  Dewart  family  published  the 
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Sun  until  its  acquisition  by  the 
World-Telegram  this  January.  After 
William  T.  Dewart's  death  in  1944, 
his  son,  William  T.,  Jr.,  assumed  con- 
trol. But  the  new  owner  met  with 
early  death  in  1946  in  a  plane  wreck, 
and  another  son,  Thomas  W.,  was 
named  president.  Under  the  Dewarts, 
"the  Sun  enjoyed  prosperity  and  fame, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Sun  was 
above  the  300,000  mark  for  many 
years.  Its  staff  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  York  City,  and  its  columns 
remained  intelligent,  refreshing,  and 
conservative.  When  Thomas  W. 
Dewart  sold  the  Sun  and  all  its  as' 
sets  to  the  World-Telegram,  he  prac- 
tically duplicated  the  move  his  father 


had  made  23  years  before.  The  elder 
Dewart  sold  the  Telegram  to  Scripps- 
Howard  to  start  its  New  York  dy 
nasty.  The  new  transaction  completes 
it. 

The  Sun  as  an  independent  news- 
paper is  now  gone,  but  the  story  of 
Day,  Beach,  Munsey,  and  the  Dewarts 
will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  American  newspaper. 
For  it  was  men  of  this  sort,  and  a 
newspaper  like  the  Sun,  that  made 
our  press  the  finest  and  the  freest 
in  the  world. 

No  longer  will  newsboys  chant 
"Buy  your  New  York  Sun"  on  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York.  The  Sun  has 
set. 


A 

A  man  went  to  an  insurance  office  to  have  his  life  insured.  The  insurance 
agent  asked,  "Do  you  drive?" 
"No,"  said  the  applicant. 
"Do  you  fly?" 
"No." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  snapped  the  agent  curtly,  "but  our  company  no  longer 
insures  pedestrians." 

A 

A  harried  housewife,  trying  to  do  some  last  minute  shopping,  was  being 
hampered  in  her  efforts  by  a  husband  who  obviously  had  been  celebrating  too 
much.  She  marched  said  husband  to  a  parking  meter,  opened  his  coat,  but- 
toned him  firmly  around  the  stanchion,  dropped  in  a  nickel  and  went  off 
about  her  business. 

A  little  later  she  came  back,  collected  her  uncomplaining  spouse  and 
led  him  away,  although  the  meter  still  allowed  her  eight  minutes. 

A 

The  occasion  was  the  signing  of  a  tax  treaty  with  Norway.  Dignitaries 
crowded  around  the  signers,  Under-Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb  and 
Norwegian  Ambassador  Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne.  Six  newsreel 
cameras  recorded  the  event. 

From  a  desk  set  furnished  by  the  State  Department,  de  Morgenstierne 
pulled  a  handsome  office  pen  and  began  affixing  his  long  name  to  the  treaty. 
Suddenly  he  laid  down  the  pen.  Looking  up  from  the  ribbon-bound  document 
to  the  other  diplomats,  he  said,  "I  can't  sign  that  treaty." 

"Why  not?"  asked  a  worried  official. 

Replied  the  envoy,  "No  ink." 


Any  Number  Can  Play 

APOLITICAL  worker  down  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  helped  a  local  bigwig 
get  reelected  and  called  around  shortly  thereafter  to  receive  his  reward. 
What  he  wanted,  he  explained,  was  a  soft  job  with  big  pay  that  required 
little  physical  exertion.  He  was  dispatched  to  a  government  shipbuilding 
project.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  his  benefactor  and  reported  that  he 
was  going  to  quit  his  job. 

"Isn't  the  job  light  enough?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  came  the  complacent  reply,  "it's  as  easy  as  pie." 

"Pay  insufficient?" 

"Nope,"  was  the  honest  report,  "it's  ten  times  what  I'm  worth." 
"Hours  too  long?" 

"I  can  come  and  go  as  I  like,"  the  man  replied. 

"Then,  for  heaven's  sake,"  the  politician  demanded,  "what's  the  beef?" 

"I'm  worried,"  the  man  replied.  "Ever  since  I  went  to  work,  a  man  has 
been  following  me  around.  I  can't  shake  him — there's  something  queer 
about  it." 

"Why,  you  blasted  fool!"  shouted  the  politician,  "That's  your  helper!" 

▲ 

A  mother  went  to  an  Israeli  Government  office  to  claim  the  Family 
Bonus  for  families  exceeding  six  children. 

"How  many  children  have  you?"  she  was  asked. 
"Two,"  she  replied. 

"Then  why  ask  for  the  Family  Bonus?" 

"Why!"  she  said  indignantly.  "Don't  you  trust  me  to  have  four  more 
children?" 

▲ 

A  small  boy  and  a  telephone  operator  had  a  misunderstanding.  She 
could  not  understand  the  number  he  wanted  and  made  him  repeat  it  several 
times.  Finally,  he  exploded,  "You  operators  are  so  dumb!"  She  promptly  cut 
the  connection. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a  woman's  voice  inquired  if  this  was  the  operator 
who  had  cut  her  young  son  off  the  line.  The  operator  replied  it  was,  and  the 
woman  said,  "Just  a  minute  please." 

"My  mother  wants  me  to  apologize  for  what  I  said,"  declared  the  small 

boy. 

The  operator  accepted  his  apology  and  connected  him  with  the  number 
he  had  been  trying  to  get. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  small  boy  called  the  operator.  "My  mother  just 
went  out  of  the  house,"  he  said.   "I  still  think  you're  dumb." 

A 

A  former  United  States  ambassador  was  reviewing  the  exhibit  of  Austrian 
art  at  the  National  gallery  the  other  day,  and  seemed  particularly  interested 
in  a  nude  by  Titian,  Danae  and  the  Shower  of  Gold. 

"Hmmmm,"  he  said.   "That  should  be  retitled,  'The  Marshall  Plan'." 

▲ 

A  small  girl  came  home  from  school  recently  and  asked  her  parents  for  a 
dollar  so  she  could  join  the  Atom  Bomb  Bird  Society. 


by  FAVIUS  FRIEDMAN 

From  fantastically  complicated  fire 
control  problems  on  down  to  what 
color  is  pink,  Librascope  has  the 
answer. 

IF  you  and  the  Little  Woman  fuss 
over  the  flavor  of  your  breakfast 
coffee — and  who  doesn't? — you  might 
look  into  the  creations  of  Librascope, 
Incorporated,  in  Burbank,  California, 
and  consult  with  its  vice  president  in 
charge  of  engineering,  Nebraska-born 
Lewis  W.  Imm. 

For  $500  or  thereabouts,  Librascope 
could  make  a  perfect-coffee  computer 
for  you,  to  brew  exactly  the  kind  of 
java  you  like.  The  Librascope  "think- 
ing machine,"  using  patented  linkage- 
^  multiplier  principles,  would  auto- 
matically combine  such  variables  and 
their  trigonometric  relationship  as  the 
capacity  of  your  coffee-maker,  the 
content  and  quantity  of  water,  the 
weight  and  grind  of  coffee  and 
the  flavor  you  like  best.  You'd  twist 
a  knob  and,  presto!  the  device  would 
.^indicate  to  the  split  second  how  long 
your  coffee  should  be  brewed. 


That  automatic  coffee  control  in- 
strument is  not  yet  on  the  Librascope 
drawing  boards,  but  Imm  and  his  en- 
gineers could  easily  whip  one  up  if 
there  were  a  market  for  it.  They  solve 
infinitely  more  complicated  control 
problems  every  day.  What's  more,  the 
device  would  be  a  full  blood  brother 
to  the  fantastically  complex  fire  con- 
trol computers  designed  by  Imm  for 
the  Navy  during  the  War;  to  the 
unique  airplane  load  balance  and 
flight  computers  used  by  airplanes  in 
47  countries  and  by  Howard  Hughes 
on  his  world-girdling  flights;  and  to 
Librascope's  newest  entry  in  the  in- 
dustrial field — the  Automatic  Tristi- 
mulus  Integrator. 

Coupled  with  a  spectrophotometer, 
this  new  computer  can  figure  out  the 
answer  to  a  color-matching  problem 
involving  integral  calculus  before  a 
man  attempting  the  same  job  by  men- 
tal calculations  could  sharpen  his  pen- 
cil. 

Basis  for  these  and  other  Libra- 
scope  "thinking  machines"  is  a  me- 
chanical hookup  known  as  a  "bar 
linkage."  Bar  linkages  are  not  new; 
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they've  been  used  for  years  to  trans- 
mit  forces  in  such  simple  mechanisms 
as  the  pantograph,  the  Universal 
drafting  machine  and  the  drivers  on 
a  steam  locomotive.  But  somehow  it 
took  a  young  $3200-a-year  Bureau  of 
Air  Commerce  engineer,  who  had  a 
horse-sense  outlook  on  mathematics 
stemming  from  life  on  a  Nebraska 
farm,  to  discover  new  uses  for  the  bar 
linkage.  It  was  Lewis  Imm  who  saw 
that  a  simple  mechanical  bar  and  pivot 
could  be  used  to  give — instantaneous- 
ly — the  answers  to  involved  logarith- 
mic and  trigonometric  problems. 

Back  in  1937,  when  Imm  was  only 
32,  he  watched  airline  dispatchers 
turn  gray  trying  to  figure  out  by  pen- 
cil-and-paper  mathematics  how  to 
stow  a  given  amount  of  cargo  and 
passengers  into  an  airliner  for  perfect 
balance.  If  their  calculations  were 
wrong,  the  plane  might  be  nose  heavy 
or  tail  heavy,  put  an  extra  burden  on 
the  pilot  in  fighting  the  wheel  and 
cost  the  operators  extra  dollars  in 
wasted  fuel.  A  miscalculated  "C.G." 
(center  of  gravity)  could  also  mean 
a  fatal  crash. 

Imm,  an  inspection  engineer  for 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  knew 
there  had  to  be  a  better  way.  He  took 
his  theory,  together  with  a  handful  of 
pencilled  sketches,  to  Hall  L.  Hibbard, 
chief  engineer  of  Lockheed  Aircraft. 
Hibbard's  response  was,  "Get  me  a 
working  model  in  three  days  and 
you've  got  an  order."  Although  Imm 
had  never  before  built  a  mechanical 
device,  he  cleared  off  his  kitchen 
table,  bought  a  dime  store  drill,  and 
out  of  pieces  of  a  tin  can,  hairpins, 
cardboard  and  some  plastic  knobs  con- 
trived his  first  crude  but  effective  load 
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balance  computer.  It  took  him  two. 
days,  instead  of  three. 

The  job  was  completed  on  Sunday. 
Imm  couldn't  wait  to  show  off  his 


answer  machine,  so  he  went  to  Hib- 
bard's home  to  demonstrate  and  came 
away  with  an  order  for  six  of  the  new 
computers.  He  immediately  quit  his 
job,  borrowed  $100,  and  started  the 
company  now  known  as  Librascope^' 
Incorporated. 

The  name,  combining  Latin  and 
Greek,  is  literally  translated  as  "a 
measure  of  balance."  It  also  incorpor- 
ates the  7th  sign  of  the  Zodiac — the 
scales.  As  Imm  explains  it,  "The  com- 
bination means  'to  see  the  balance,' 
which  is  exactly  what  the  computer 
makes  possible." 

Within  two  and  one-half  years  the 
erstwhile  plane  designer  and  ex-CAA 
engineer  had  presented  aviation  with'" 
three  major  developments:  the  Load 
Balance  Computer,  the  Power  Com- 
puter, and  the  Flight  Computer,  all 
using  the  new  principles  of  linkage 
multiplication.  Lockheed,  TWA,  and 
Northwest  Airlines,  as  well  as  airlines 
in  47  countries,  were  using  the  de.-_ 
vices  to  reduce  flying's  advance  work 
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el  to  an  absolute,  mathematical  science. 
Space-wise,  the  Librascopes  contained 
their  "brains"  in  a  metal  box  weighing 
only  five  pounds  and  not  much  larger 
than  a  portable  typewriter. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  Imm  took  his  infant  organi- 
sation of  six  or  seven  employees  into 
the  General  Precision  Equipment  fam- 
ily (still  retaining  complete  auton- 
omy) and  began  giving  exact  solu- 
tions to  the  Navy's  harassing  problems 
of  ordnance  fire  control.  "They'd 
come  to  us  and  say,  'We  need  a  com- 
puter to  do  such-and-such,' "  Imm 
reminisces.  "It  was  up  to  us  to  break 
down  the  problem  and  create  new 
computers  that  would  provide  the 
the  answers." 

The  Librascope  devices  are  "analog 
computers,"  as  opposed  to  adding 
machines  or  "digital  computers."  As 

""in  any  instance  where  computations 
are  made  in  a  series  of  steps,  the  per- 
sonal factor  enters  into  adding  ma- 
chine operation.  Errors,  once  made, 
are  multiplied  at  each  successive  step. 
But  in  Librascope  linkage  multiplica- 
tion, personal  errors  are  virtually  elim- 
inated, since  the  bar  linkage  com- 
puter's solution,  once  the  inputs  have 
been  inserted,  is  continuous  and  in- 
stantaneous. That  is  why  it  can  solve 
complex  problems  in  one  to  three  min- 

•kUtes,  as  compared  to  the  ten  hours 
required  for  some  manual  solutions. 

As  Imm  and  his  associates  see  it, 
industry,  in  going  to  continuous  pro- 
cesses to  improve  quality  and  lower 
costs,  must  have  automatic  control  in- 
struments that  will  give  more  accurate 
answers  than  the  unaided  senses.  Imm 
Believes  that  within  15  or  20  years 
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virtually  all  industrial  processes  will 
be  automatically  controlled.  "No 
machine  can  yet  replace  human  judg- 
ment or  man's  creative  impulses,"  says 
Imm,  "but  when  valve-turner  Joe 
Smith  doesn't  feel  up  to  par,  the  sys- 
tem breaks  down.  In  rolling  insulation 
material,  for  example,  one  error  could 
build  up  to  the  point  where  correc- 
tions would  take  hours.  During  that 
time  the  output  of  off-grade  product 
could  mean  huge  losses.  But  an  auto- 
matic control  instrument,  solving  com- 
plex deviation  problems  faster  and 
more  accurately  than  the  human 
mind,  can  collect  and  store  the  per- 
centage of  error  in  advance,  before  it 
exceeds  standard  deviation  limits." 

Today,  Librascope  is  rated  a  top 
producer  of  automatic  control  devices 
using  mechanical  computing  prin- 
ciples for  coordinating  several  input 
variables.  Imm's  kitchen-table  work- 
shop has  grown,  in  a  little  more  than 
ten  years,  into  a  new  $500,000  single' 
deck  plant  now  being  completed  in 
Glendale.  It  will  house  the  company's 
personnel  currently  in  two  smaller 
plants.  Librascope's  present  staff  of 
300  engineers,  laboratory  technicians 
and  machinists,  many  from  MIT,  Cal 
Tech  and  other  famed  engineering 
schools,  is  being  increased;  in  the  new 
plant  the  company  will  have  500  or 
more  employees. 

While  Librascope  still  supplies  the 
Navy  with  many  special  computers, 
their  new  baby  is  the  Automatic  Tris- 
timulus  Integrator  for  the  industrial 
and  commercial  field.  It  can  classify 
100,000,000  separate  colors.  It  can 
color-match  skin  in  skin-grafting  op- 
erations and  artificial  dentures.  In  au- 
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tomatic  dye'process  control,  for  in- 
stance, it  can  guarantee  that  little 
Susie's  home-knit  pink  sweater  is 
exactly  the  same  shade  as  that  of  her 
twin  sister's.  In  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine color  printing  it  can  reduce  the 
time  required  for  three-color  process 
plates  from  days  to  hours.  It  can  even 
aid,  among  other  things,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  your  dinner-table  catsup, 
making  sure  that  one  bottle  looks  just 
as  appealingly  red  as  another. 
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Meanwhile,  stocky,  shirt-sleeved, 
44-year-old  Lewis  W.  Imm — Libra- 
scope's  top  answer  man — keeps  telling 
his  engineers  that  the  best  solution  to 
a  problem  is  not  the  most  ingeniously 
complicated  but  the  most  ingeniously 
simple.  Despite  his  university  degrees, 
Imm  still  thinks  of  himself  as  a  "farm- 
boy"  mathematician — not  exactly  a 
bad  attitude  for  providing  industry 
with  horse-sense  answers. 


The  Art  of  Dickering 

AN  EX-SERVICEMAN,  carrying  a  chair,  entered  the  secondhand  store. 
He  approached  the  proprietor,  set  the  chair  down,  and  asked  how  much 
it  was  worth. 

"Three  dollars,"  answered  the  storekeeper. 

The  young  man  looked  surprised.  "Isn't  it  worth  more  than  that?" 

"Three  dollars  is  the  limit,  son,"  the  older  man  repeated,  shaking  his 
head.  "See  that?"  He  pointed  to  a  crack  in  the  chair  leg.  "And  take  a  look 
here,  where  the  paint  is  peeling.  It's  only  worth  three  dollars." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  the  young  customer,  tugging  at  his  wallet.  "I  saw 
this  chair  in  front  of  your  store  marked  $10,  but  I  thought  probably  there  was 
some  mistake.  For  $3,  I'll  take  it!" 

▲ 

At  the  Stork  Club,  a  lady  stepped  up  to  Emil  Ludwig  and  asked,  "How 
do  you  like  America?" 

Ludwig  professed  annoyance  at  such  a  generality  and  said,  "That's  like 
asking,  'How  do  you  like  life?'  " 

The  lady  replied,  "I  like  it.   I  think  it's  a  fine  magazine." 

▲ 

The  meanest  man  we  have  heard  of  lately  is  a  business  man  who  testa 
applicants  for  stenographic  jobs  by  asking  them  to  "take"  and  transcribe  this 
sentence,  "It  is  agreeable  to  view  the  unparalleled  embarrassment  of  the 
harassed  saddler  or  peddler  serenely  sitting  upon  a  cemetery  wall,  gauging 
the  symmetry  of  a  perfectly  peeled  potato!" 

A 

One  day  during  the  Civil  War,  Jefferson  Davis  wanted  a  reliable  officer 
for  an  important  command.  He  asked  General  Robert  E.  Lee  what  he  thought 
of  a  certain  man  named  Whiting  for  the  post.   Lee  commended  him  highly. 

One  of  the  latter's  officers  was  much  surprised  and  asked  General  Lee 
if  he  knew  what  derogatory  things  Whiting  had  been  saying  about  him. 

Lee  answered,  "I  understand  that  the  President  wanted  to  know  my 
opinion  of  Whiting,  not  Whiting's  opinion  of  me." 


How  to  tame  a  lion,  in  four  uneasy  lessons! 


by  ANDREW  D.  COIZART 

WHEN  menagerie  owner  Bos- 
tock  came  home  and  found  his 
young  son  in  a  cage  with  a  lion, 
he  fairly  shook  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  had  sent  the  boy  away  to  school 
armed  with  Latin  texts,  in  an  effort 
to  thwart  his  craving  to  become  an 
animal  trainer.  And  what  good  had 
it  done? 

When  his  initial  numbness  faded, 
Bostock  called,  "My  boy,  if  you  come 
out  of  that  cage  alive,  I'll  give  you 
the  worst  thrashing  of  your  life!" 

Young  Frank  Bostock  did  emerge 
unhurt,  and,  the  thrashing  forgotten 
in  a  wave  of  sheer  relief,  his  father 
promised  to  start  him  on  his  career. 
Today  Frank  Bostock  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  animal  trainers  in  the 
profession. 

Most  animal  trainers  learn  the 
trade  from  their  parents.  Training  is 
in  their  blood.  As  children  they  play 
with  a  lion  or  tiger  cub  as  other 
youngsters  play  with  a  puppy  or  kit- 
ten. They  learn  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  ferocious  lion  for  appearance 


in  a  well-enclosed  arena  is  a  long 
and  dangerous  procedure. 

Somewhere,  in  the  rocky  plains  or 
hills  of  Africa,  the  beast  is  trapped, 
thrown  struggling  into  a  strong  box, 
and  shipped  to  a  distant  land.  Prior 
to  the  last  war,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
was  the  world's  greatest  market  for 
animals  of  every  description. 

During  the  trip  by  boat,  the  beast 
is  kept  locked  in  a  small  cage.  Of 
course,  he  is  allowed  no  exercise. 
Food  is  cautiously  presented  to  him 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Frightened, 
but  far  from  having  spent  his  fury, 
the  animal  burns  to  kill  anything 
alive. 

He  is  still  in  this  frame  of  mind 
upon  arriving  at  the  circus  or  men- 
agerie which  is  to  become  his  home. 
Having  been  shoved  immediately  into 
a  larger  cage,  he  flings  himself  against 
the  bars  at  everyone  who  passes  by, 
angrily  snarling  and  roaring.  The 
trainer  assigned  to  him  pays  a  daily 
visit  to  his  ugly  charge,  feeding  him 
at  regular  intervals,  but  never  at' 
tempting  to  enter  the  cage.  After 
a  few  days  the  lion  becomes  accus- 
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tomed  to  this  being  whose  presence 
he  associates  with  food,  and  his  dis' 
position  improves.  Now,  the  actual 
training  can  begin. 

The  technique,  when  dealing  with 
felines,  is  to  make  them  understand 
that  their  efforts  are  useless:  that 
man  is  to  be  feared.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  several  methods  are  used. 
The  most  popular  is  to  introduce  a 
chair  into  the  cage.  Swift  as  light' 
ning,  the  beast  springs,  smashes  the 
chair  to  bits.  Day  after  day  the  pro' 
cess  is  repeated  until  the  lion  no 
longer  pays  attention  to  this  object 
he  cannot  permanently  destroy.  Lesson 
Number  One  has  been  successful. 

The  next  step  is  taken  when  dur' 
ing  a  deep  sleep  produced  by  a  nar' 
cotic  mixed  with  his  food,  a  strong 
collar  is  fastened  around  the  lion's 
neck.  A  chain  tightly  secures  the  col' 
lar  to  the  bars  of  the  cage.  On  awak' 
ening,  the  lion  sees  the  trainer  sitting 
on  a  chair  inside  his  cage.  Roaring 
ferociously,  with  jaws  open,  he 
springs,  only  to  feel  the  heavy  chain 
throw  him  violently  to  one  side.  Fol- 
lowing attempts  are  no  more  success- 
ful,  and  after  about  eight  days  of  this 
treatment,  the  lion  stops  springing. 

Now  comes  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  training,  and  it  calls 
for  all  the  trainer's  courage  and 
experience.  Again  a  drug  is  used. 
The  lion's  collar  is  removed  and  the 
trainer  steps  into  the  cage.  Over 
his  shoulder  he  wears  a  thick  leather 
pad,  and  his  chest  is  protected  by  a 
straw  mat  on  which  the  beast's  sharp 
claws  will  slip.  He  is  armed  with  a 
two-pronged  pitchfork,  which  he 
holds  firmly  in  his  right  hand.  In  his 
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left  he  grips  the  lion's  first  enemy — 
the  wooden  chair. 

Angrily,  the  animal  leaps  for  the 
man's  throat.  Expecting  this,  the 
trainer  steps  agily  aside.  At  the  same 
time  he  thrusts  the  pitchfork  sharply 
into  the  lion's  most  sensitive  part — 
his  nose.  With  a  yowl  the  animal 
retreats  to  the  end  of  the  cage.  But 
it  isn't  long  before  he  makes  another 
attempt,  and  again  the  fork  comes 
into  action.  Meanwhile,  the  trainer 
is  very  careful  to  stand  behind  the 
chair  which  the  lion  knows  to  be 
invulnerable. 


After  a  length  of  time  which  varies 
according  to  his  disposition,  the  pupil 
begins  to  realize  that  man  is  stronger 
than  he.  He  attacks  no  more  and 
becomes  more  amenable.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made,  for  the 
lion  now  at  least  tolerates  the  presence 
of  his  trainer.  Next,  he  will  learn  to*  - 
obey  the  master's  commands  and  to 
perform  the  standard  animal  tricks — 
dragging  a  cart,  sitting  on  a  block  of 
wood  or  on  a  seesaw,  jumping  over 
obstacles  or  through  a  ring  of  fire.  A 
piece  of  raw  meat  always  rewards  his 
good  will  and  obedience. 

Some  animals  learn  quickly,  others 
are  slower.  But,  gradually,  they  form 
a  habit;  and,  provided  their  training 
goes  on  daily  and  without  interrup- 
tion of  routine,  eventually  they  are, 
ready  to  appear  before  the  public. 

During  the  training  period,  the 
beast's  natural  reactions  are  never  sup- 
pressed, but  rather  they  are  en- 
couraged. A  feline,  by  a  sort  of 
instinctive  revolt,  always  springs  at 
the  door  the  instant  his  trainer  closes 
it  after  leaving  the  cage.  This  habit 
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becomes  part  of  the  act  for  the  future 
enjoyment  of  an  enthralled  audience. 

Members  of  the  cat  family  are  all 
quite  different  in  temperament.  Lions 
respond  most  readily  to  kindness,  and 
even  have  been  known  to  protect  their 
trainer  from  an  infuriated  captive.  But 
tigers,  and  particularly  panthers,  are 
never  to  be  trusted.  Even  after  six 
or  seven  years  of  association  with 
their  trainer,  they  would  kill  him  as 
readily  as  on  the  first  day  if  given 
a  fraction  of  a  chance.  Fear,  alone, 
holds  them  in  check.  A  trainer,  even 
badly  hurt,  must  never  register  the 
slightest  sign  of  pain.  His  beasts 
would  feel  it  and  attack  immediately. 
For  the  same  reason,  an  intoxicated 
man  entering  a  cage  loses  all  control 
over  his  animals. 

Hamburger,  the  celebrated  lion 
tamer,  enjoyed  telling  this  story: 

For  several  months  he  had  noticed 
a  man  sitting  in  the  front  row  who 
never  missed  a  performance.  His 
curiosity  awakened,  Hamburger 
turned  to  the  spectator  one  evening 
after  the  show. 

"My  lions  seem  to  interest  you  very 
much,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  man.  "I'm 
waiting  to  see  them  make  a  meal  out 
of  you." 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  on' 


looker's  gruesome  perseverance  was 
not  rewarded.  Nevertheless,  accidents 
happen,  and  frequently  at  the  moment 
they  are  least  expected.  An  ex' 
perienced  trainer  is  always  on  the 
alert. 

The  seemingly  peaceful  and  good 
natured  lions  or  tigers  we  see  going 
through  their  act  without  missing  a 
cue  may  suddenly  fly  into  a  rage  for 
no  apparent  reason.  They  give  almost 
no  warning  and  strike  blindly.  A 
wild  beast  is  never  tamed.  But  his 
fiendish  instinct  is  dominated  by  the 
trainer's  will,  force,  and  that  mysteri- 
ous  power  over  animals  that  seems  to 
have  been  born  in  him.  Deep  within 
the  beast,  however,  lies  a  smoulder- 
ing  hatred  which  he  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  unleash. 

Most  feared  by  animal  trainers  is 
the  sudden  change  of  temperament 
that  comes  over  lions  when  they  are 
about  ten  years  of  age  and  over  tigers 
in  their  eighth  year.  It  is  a  kind  of 
rebellion  against  their  captors.  The 
animals  go  into  a  frenzy,  become 
irascible,  and  cannot  be  approached. 
This  state  may  last  for  a  few  days 
only,  or  may  become  permanent,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
beast  or  send  him  to  a  200. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the 
growl  of  a  lion  and  the  lashing  of 
his  tail  does  not  denote  anger,  but 
rather  contentment.  It  is  when  the 
tail  becomes  rigid,  pointing  straight 
out  behind  him,  that  the  beast  is  about 
to  attack.  Then  the  trainer  must  get 
out  of  the  cage  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. If  he  is  taken  by  surprise, 
all  his  skill,  coolness  and  agility  are 
needed.  In  most  cases  the  whip  or 
fork  restores  order.  In  more  unfortu- 


nate  instances,  the  trainer  may  slip 
or  make  a  false  move,  and  another 
name  is  added  to  the  long  list  of  those 
wounded  or  killed  by  the  terrible 
teeth  and  claws  of  their  charges. 

But  for  trainers,  risking  their  life 
is  all  in  a  day's  work,  and  giving  up 
the  job  on  that  account  never  enters 
their  heads.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fascination  that  comes  from  dominat- 
ing fierce  creatures  is  such  that  a 
trainer,  even  seriously  injured,  is  eager 
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to  get  back  to  the  arena.  Out  of  it 
he  is  just  an  ordinary  man,  but  when 
facing  the  animals  he  is  conscious  of 
his  power.  When  lions  and  tigers 
are  finally  driven  into  submission 
after  a  display  of  ugly  moods,  there 
is  no  greater  reward  for  a  trainer 
than  the  cheers  of  an  appreciative 
audience  held  breathless  by  his  dar- 
ing,  and  his  calm  display  of  patience 
and  dominant  will  power. 


Always  Say  Something  Nice 

SEVERAL  years  back,  actor  Edward  Arnold  wrote  a  book  entitled  Lorenzo 
Goes  to  Hollywood.  In  a  published  book  review,  H.  Allen  Smith  summed 
it  up  as  follows:  "Lorenzo  Goes  to  Hollywood  is  a  feeble  book  in  every  respect 
except  one — it  has  a  nice  sturdy  binding." 

▲ 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
first  American  asked,  "Who's  this?" 

Said  the  second  American,  "What!  Don't  you  remember  him  in  Forever 
Amber?" 

A 

With  a  plate  in  her  hand  and  a  puzzled  look  on  her  face,  the  waitress 
stopped  beside  a  table. 

"Are  you  the  boiled  cod?"  she  asked  curtly. 

The  customer  smiled  wearily.  "No,"  he  replied.  "I'm  the  hungry  sole 
with  an  empty  plaice,  hoping  for  something  to  fillet." 

A 

A  young  psychoanalyst  complained  to  his  superior  that  he  was  having 
difficulty  with  his  patients.  Said  the  older  doctor,  "Let's  assume  I'm  a  patient 
being  interviewed  by  you  for  the  first  time." 

"Here's  the  first  question,"  began  the  young  analyst.  "What  is  it  that 
wears  a  skirt  and  from  whose  lips  come  pleasure?" 

The  veteran  answered,  "A  Scot  blowing  his  bagpipe." 

"Right!"  said  the  younger  one.  "Now,  the  second  question  is,  'What 
has  delightful  curves,  and  at  unexpected  moments  becomes  uncontrollable?'  " 

The  veteran  answered,  "Bob  Feller's  pitching." 

"Correct.   The  final  question,  'What  do  you  think  of  when  two  arms 
are  slipped  around  your  shoulders?'  " 
"Sid  Luckman's  tackle!" 

"Right,"  answered  the  young  analyst  dejectedly.  "They're  all  right. 
But  you'd  be  amazed  at  the  silly  answers  I  keep  getting." 

A 

Some  radio  stars  are  so  concerned  about  their  rating  that  they  finally 
become  hopeless  Hooperchondriacs. 


//  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Wisconsin  got  the  bird! 
by  BARNEY  SCHWARTZ 


NEXT  time  you  see  the  statue  of  an 
eagle  atop  a  war  monument, 
think  of  Old  Abe.  He  probably  was 
the  model  for  it.  Old  Abe  was  a 
-  distinguished  bird,  an  eagle  among 
eagles.  Any  time  he's  on  a  war  monu- 
ment,  he  deserves  to  be  there. 

Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  American 
sculptor,  thought  so,  both  because 
Old  Abe  had  a  celebrated  war  career 
of  his  own  and  because  he  had  the 
proper  figure  for  a  model,  as  eagles 
go.  He  weighed  only  slightly  over  ten 
pounds.  His  wingtip  measurement 
was  six  feet,  and  he  was  brown  with 
bright  yellow  legs,  black  claws,  and 
*  off-white  head  and  neck.  He  was 
bald,  as  a  self-respecting  bald  eagle 
must  be. 

Old  Abe's  claim  to  fame  rests  on 
several  laurels,  including  the  facts 
that  he  was  named  after  Abraham 
Lincoln,  that  a  regiment  was  named 
~-after  him,  and  that  he  is  the  only 


eagle  on  record  to  live  in  a  State 
House  building. 

Those  points  alone  are  marks  of 
distinction  for  a  feathered  rogue  who 
was  once  sold  by  an  Indian  chief  for 
a  bushel  of  corn.  But  there's  much 
more  to  Old  Abe's  biography. 

He  was  quite  young  at  the  time 
of  the  bushel-of-corn  transaction,  and 
he  didn't  seem  to  mind  when  he  was 
sold  again  for  $2.50  to  soldiers  of 
the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteers 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  in  the 
army  that  he  got  his  big  break. 

Company  C  of  the  regiment 
claimed  him,  and  Old  Abe  volun- 
tarily claimed  Private  Jimmie  Mc- 
Ginnis  as  his  buddy  and  master. 
McGinnis  trained  the  eagle  with  un- 
erring wisdom.  Before  long  Old  Abe 
was  the  darling  of  the  regiment  and 
quite  proud  of  his  station  in  life, 
a  point  best  exemplified  by  the  way 
he  strutted  saucily  about  the  camp. 


He  conducted  himself  like  a  com- 
pany commander  on  a  Saturday 
morning  inspection. 

Such  an  attitude  needed  something 
to  go  with  it,  so  the  soldiers  built  a 
perch  for  him  and  decorated  it  with 
a  red,  white  and  blue  shield.  From 
that  time  on,  nothing  short  of  an 
artillery  barrage  could  dislodge  the 
feathered  celebrity  while  a  parade 
was  in  progress.  He  loved  a  parade. 
He  also  loved  the  applause  crowds 
gave  him,  and  there  were  times  when 
he  actually  looked  crestfallen  if  the 
plaudits  were  not  thunderous. 

He  also  was  the  only  "private"  of 
the  Civil  War  to  be  saluted  by  of- 
ficers of  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged.  That  happened  often  when 
the  Volunteers  passed  in  review.  Old 
Abe,  of  course,  was  on  the  review- 
ing stand  with  the  commanding 
officers. 

In  the  36  battles  in  which  he  took 
part,  Old  Abe  had  no  hankering  for 
a  Purple  Heart.  He  remained  on  his 
shield  with  patriotic  fervor  until  shots 
were  fired,  and  then  he  took  off. 
But,  despite  the  confusion  and  mix- 
ups  after  the  gun  fights,  he'd  return 
to  be  cheered  by  his  comrades  in  arms. 
Never  once  did  he  come  back  to  the 
wrong  regiment. 

He  was  a  terrific  morale-builder, 
so  much  so  that  Confederate  General 
Price,  opposing  the  Wisconsin  in- 
fantry at  Corinth,  remarked,  "I'd 
rather  have  him  than  a  whole 
brigade." 

It  was  only  natural  that  Old  Abe's 
outfit  should  be  named  the  "Eagle 
Regiment." 

Such  singular  honors  didn't  turn 
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his  bald  head  one  whit,  nor  did  they 
deter  him  from  going  AWOL  every 
now  and  then.  Army  life  bored 
him  at  times  and  he  soared  away  on 
a  sort  of  vacation  to  do  a  little  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  Seemingly  satisfied 
with  his  self-ordered  "furlough," 
he'd  fly  straight  to  his  master,  Mc- 
Ginnis,  who  didn't  scold  him  for  his 
errant  whim. 

Old  Abe  and  McGinnis  were 
mustered  out  in  1864,  and  the  eagle 
was  presented  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  went  to  live  in  the  State 
House  at  Madison.  McGinnis  went 
with  him  as  trainer  and  caretaker. 
They  still  had  some  important  duties 
to  perform. 

At  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair,  Old 
Abe  headed  a  campaign  which  brought 
a  total  of  $16,000  for  sick  and  in- 
jured soldiers;  and  later  he  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia,  again  on  behalf  of- 
disabled  veterans. 

He  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at 
conventions  and  veteran  reunions. 
He  had  no  trouble  readjusting  him- 
self to  a  law-abiding  civilian  life,  and 
lived  happily  for  15  years. 

Then,  one  tragic  day  in  March, 
1881,  the  Wisconsin  State  House 
caught  fire.  Old  Abe  conducted  him- 
self like  a  good  soldier,  but  he 
breathed  smoke  from  the  flames  and 
died  in  McGinnis'  arms.  He  was., 
mourned  throughout  the  nation. 

A  taxidermist  preserved  him  for 
posterity,  and  sculptor  Volk  im- 
mortalized him,  mostly  in  bronze  for 
the  tops  of  monuments.  Old  Abe 
thus  found  a  new  perch  on  war 
memorials. 

( Continued  on  page  121) 


by  BETTY  ZIDELL 


THE  concept  of  "one  world" 
wasn't  original  with  Wendell 
Willkie.  A  young  king  of  Egypt  had 
the  idea  first,  about  3,300  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  folks  of  that  day 
weren't  yet  ready  to  accept  this  ad' 
vanced  thinking,  and  his  plan  failed 
miserably.  But  he  set,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  a  pattern  for  posterity. 
The  creator  of  the  world's  first 
L  "new  deal"  was  the  young  king 
Amenhotep  TV,  who  took  over  the 
Egyptian  throne  in  1375  B.  C.  When 
he  became  ruler  of  the  world's  most 
prosperous  kingdom,  he  was  only 
about  1 2  or  13  years  old,  a  pale,  sickly 
youth  with  a  large  head  and  a  small 
body;  but  for  a  little  boy  he  had  a 
lot  of  big  ideas. 

He  dreamed  of  a  unified  world 
where  all  men  were  equal,  living  was 
easy,  and  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
^He  named  his  doctrine  "Atonism"  in 
honor  of  the  god  who  had  supposedly 
revealed  it  to  him,  and  promised  an 
ideal  state  to  all  his  loyal  supporters. 

Now  Aton  was  the  only  god  in  the 
universe,  according  to  the  king,  and 
a  god  of  love  and  peace  who  loved 
all  men,  regardless  of  their  color  or 
'"language.  Nothing  would  please  Aton 


more,  Amenhotep  declared,  than  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Then, 
like  many  modern  rulers,  he  promptly 
took  some  very  unbrotherly  steps  to 
gain  control  over  the  people. 

Although  the  young  ruler  assured 
his  subjects  that  he  wished  only  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  the  methods  he 
used  are  strangely  reminiscent  of  those 
employed  by  a  modern  police  state. 

He  began  by  changing  his  name  to 
something  more  suggestive  of  his  new 
status  as  Aton's  head  man,  and  became 
'  Akhnaton — he  in  whom  Aton  is  con- 
tent." By  so  doing  he  established  a 
precedent  followed  to  this  day — it  is 
no  accident  that  "Stalin"  in  Russian 
means  "steel." 

But  he  went  even  further.  Not  con- 
tent with  changing  his  own  name,  he 
sent  his  agents  into  the  tomb  of  his 
father.  Amenhotep  III,  and  changed 
his  name,  too.  He  removed  the  name 
from  the  very  coffin  in  which  the 
dead  king  lay. 

His  next  step,  logically,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  opposition,  in  this  case  the 
clergy.  The  state  religion  at  the  time 
was  built  around  the  worship  of  a 
chief  god  named  Amon  and  a  host  of 
lesser  gods  and  goddesses.  The  clergy 
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consisted  of  the  priesthood  of  Amon, 
an  organization  so  powerful  that  up 
until  then  it  had  exercised 
considerable  control  over  even  the 
king's  action.  Akhnaton  not  only 
stripped  the  priesthood  of  its  author- 
ity,  he  took  over  its  lands  as  well. 

Of  course  he  took  over  the  army. 
He  had  his  own  general,  a  young  man 
named  Horemheb,  whom  he  put  in 
charge. 

The  only  measure  Akhnaton  omit- 
ted in  his  campaign  to  make  his  god 
of  love  the  one  god  of  the  universe, 
was  the  book  purge.  He  left  this  out 
only  because  the  Egyptians  at  the 
time  had  no  books.  But  he  did  the 
next  best  thing,  he  sent  his  hatchet 
men  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
orders  to  chop  out  the  name  of 
"Amon"  wherever  it  appeared — pub- 
lie  buildings,  monuments,  even  tombs. 
One  tomb  has  been  discovered  in 
which  the  word  was  hacked  out  nine 
times. 

Finally,  he  ordered  the  plural  word 
"gods"  stricken  from  the  Egyptian 
vocabulary.  Then  he  settled  back  to 
enjoy  his  reign  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

There  was  only  one  flaw  in  the 
plan.  The  people  didn't  like  it. 

No  matter  how  thin  you  slice  it, 
they  complained,  it's  still  regimenta- 
tion. We  don't  want  equality.  We're 
a  superior  people,  a  master  race,  and 
it'll  take  more  than  a  royal  procla- 
mation to  make  those  dirty,  ignorant 
Asiatics  as  good  as  we  are. 

(If  this  begins  to  sound  familiar, 
try  to  remember  that  this  took  place 
in  the  14th  Century  B.  C,  not  the 
20th  Century  A.  D.) 
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Besides,  the  population  argued, 
what  was  so  wrong  with  the  way 
things  were  in  the  good  old  days? 
Then,  at  least,  when  we  had  the  old 
gods,  we  could  be  sure  of  getting 
protection  in  the  hereafter.  With  this 
new  religion,  we  don't  know  what 
we'll  get. 

Little  by  little  the  faithful  began 
to  return.  The  clergy,  now  driven 
underground,  but  still  flourishing, 
helped  spread  dissatisfaction. 

The  army,  too,  was  discontented. 
It  was  a  good  army,  strong  and  well- 
trained,  but  it  didn't  have  anything 
to  do.  To  Akhaton,  peace  meant 
literally  "no  war"  and  he  would  not 
even  permit  the  army  to  fight  de- 
fensively. 

Hostile  tribes  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Egypt  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  no-fight  policy, 
and  grabbed  off  huge  chunks  of  rich 
land  while  the  army  stood  by  help- 
lessly. 

It  was  becoming  plain  to  all  but 
the  king  that  the  new  deal  in  Egypt 
was  not  a  success.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
complete  bust. 

Horemheb,  the  king's  own  hand- 
picked  general,  brought  things  to  a 
head.  Foreseeing  the  end,  he  secretly 
united  the  three  groups  opposing  the 
emperor. 

Akhnaton,  finally  faced  with  the 
truth,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist. 
Always  weak  and  sickly,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  the  failure  of  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  truly  be- 
lieved. He  watched  his  empire  fall 
into  ruins  about  him:  his  treasury 
bankrupt,  and  his  kingdom  torn  apart 
by  revolution  and  land-hungry  bar*-"" 
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barians.  He  made  a  few  ineffectual 
gestures,  but  could  not  prevent  his 
ultimate  defeat. 

At  last,  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  his  heart  broken  by  the  knowl' 
edge  that  he  had  run  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  kingdom  in  the  world 
into  the  ground,  aware  that  he  was 
a  has-been  even  before  he  reached 
his  30th  birthday,  he  died. 

Horemheb,  that  wily  general, 
quickly  gained  control  of  the  throne 
and  began  to  set  Egypt  back  on  its 
feet.  He  restored  the  priesthood  to 
its  original  power  and  re-established 
the  worship  of  Amon.  Then,  like 


Akhnaton,  he  set  out  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  his  predecessor. 

Akhnaton  was  openly  denounced  as 
a  villain  and  heretic.  His  tomb  was 
opened  and  all  identification  and  royal 
insignia  stripped  from  his  body.  The 
tomb  itself  was  hidden  under  rocks 
and  debris. 

There  he  rested  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  youthful  dreamer  who  first 
visualized  a  world  united  through  the 
worship  of  one  true  god,  a  world 
where  only  love  would  rule,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  sword.  Bit- 
terly opposed  to  force  of  any  kind, 
he  could  not  see  that  it  was  his  own 
use  of  force  that  defeated  him. 


OLD  ABE'S  PERCH 

( Continued  from  page  118) 


McGinnis  missed  him  most  of  all. 
He  recalled  many  of  the  eagle's  habits, 
particularly  one  idiosyncracy  which 
Old  Abe  couldn't  be  talked  out  of. 
He  didn't  like  boys  or  dogs.  He  had 
been  teased  by  them  during  his  life- 
time. 


Yet,  Old  Abe  did  put  up  with  the 
drummer-boy  of  the  Eagle  Regiment. 
"Maybe  it  was  because  the  boy  was 
in  uniform,"  McGinnis  opined,  "and 
anybody  wearing  the  Blue  was  a 
friend  of  Abe's." 


A 

"The  way  in  which  readers  come  to  identify  cartoon  characters  as  real 
individuals  is  a  constant  revelation  to  me — and  sometimes  a  rather  grave 
responsibility,"  says  Milton  Caniff,  cartoonist. 

"During  the  war  I  had  placed  one  of  the  characters  in  my  daily  cartoon 
strip  on  furlough  in  Boston.  Action  required  that  he  be  called  to  immediate 
duty  in  the  Pacific  theatre.  Accordingly,  a  cablegram  was  prepared,  showing 
an  authentic  Boston  address,  which  I  had  carefully  checked  in  advance,  to 
make  sure  it  was  an  apartment  building  rather  than  a  private  dwelling. 

"The  morning  this  particular  strip  appeared,  reproducing  the  cable,  the 
Boston  newspaper  carrying  the  feature  received  a  plaintive  telephone  call 
from  the  wife  of  the  building  custodian.  'I  wish,'  she  pleaded,  'y°u  would 
send  someone  out  here  to  do  something.  There  are  20  people  milling  around 
out  in  front,  and  they  won't  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  I  haven't  a  vacant 
apartment!'  " 


The  census  taker  is  looking  for  you,  and 
there  are  200  questions  he  wants  to  ask! 


by  J.  B.  DONNELLY 

C*'DAY  this  year  is  April  1. 

On  that  day,  the  Seventeenth  De- 
cennial Census  of  the  United  States 
will  begin. 

On  that  day,  about  140,000  enum- 
erators— fact-finders  for  the  nation — 
will  begin  a  canvas  of  45  million 
American  dwelling  units  and  over  6 
million  farms  containing  150  million 
Americans. 

On  that  day,  the  job  of  collecting 
the  largest  single  body  of  data  avail- 
able for  general  use,  the  largest  single 
statistical  survey  ever  made,  will  get 
under  way. 

The  United  States  Census  had  its 
beginning  in  the  heated  debates  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of 


1787  over  the  question  of  whether 
states  should  have  equal  or  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  struggle 
resolved  itself  in  the  true  democratic 
fashion  of  compromise.  Two  seats 
in  the  Senate  were  provided  for  each 
state  and  a  varying  number  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  each 
state. 

To  implement  this  provision,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  provided 
for  a  population  count  of  each  state 
at  ten-year  intervals.  Three  years 
later,  in  1790,  the  first  count  was 
taken  and  the  Decennial  Census  of 
the  United  States  was  born. 

Compared  with  later  ones,  that  first 
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Census  was  a  simple  undertaking. 
Only  the  names  of  household  heads 
were  listed,  and  the  facts  sought  were 
two:  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males  in  each  household;  and  whether 
free  or  slave. 

Two  hundred  questions  —  though 
not  everyone  will  be  asked  all  of  them 
— make  up  the  questionnaires  for  this 
year's  census,  covering  population, 
housing,  and  agriculture;  two  hun- 
dred questions  to  be  asked  from  the 
Mississippi  Delta  country  to  above 
the  Arctic  Circle;  two  hundred  ques- 
tions  to  be  asked  from  the  Maine 
lobster  pots  to  the  smudge  pots  in  the 
California  orchards. 

The  Census  Law  requires  comple- 
tion  of  all  reports  by  December  31, 
1952!  And  by  December  first  of  this 
year  the  official  population  figures 
for  each  state  must  be  compiled  and 
given  to  the  President  so  he  in  turn 
can  pass  this  information  on  to  the 
82nd  Congress! 

Even  if  this  were  not  the  age  of 
supersonic  missiles  and  jet  propulsion, 
speed  in  assembling  and  analyzing  all 
data  obtained  in  the  big  1950  Census 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Because,  as  any  business  man  knows, 
there  is  no  value  in  facts  that  are 
outdated,  and  there  is  no  use  for  facts 
that  are  available  only  in  one  huge 
undigestible  mass — unsorted  and  un- 
analyzed. 

With  today's  modern  machine 
methods  the  job  can  be  done,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
knows  how  to  do  it.  They  know,  as 
does  the  business  man  with  vision, 
that  this  is  not  only  the  Atom  Age, 
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it  is  also  the  Age  of  the  Punched 
Card. 

The  millions  of  facts  collected  in 
the  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census  will 
be  recorded  on  270  million  punched 
cards — one  for  every  person,  one  for 
every  dwelling  unit,  and  eight  or 
more  for  every  farm. 

If,  for  example,  you  are  presented 
by  the  enumerator  with  one  of  the 
questions  asked  for  every  fifth  dwell' 
ing  unit,  the  fact  that  you  have  or 
do  not  have  a  television  set  will  ap- 
pear as  a  small  rectangular  hole 
punched  in  the  proper  column  of  an 
IBM  Card. 

Let  us  follow  that  punched  hole  for 
one  moment. 

The  card  in  which  that  hole  is 
punched  will  contain  all  the  other  in- 
formation obtained  about  the  dwell- 
ing unit  in  which  you  live.  The  cards 
will  then  be  automatically  sorted,  and 
those  cards  with  a  hole  in  the  place 
coded  for  television  set  owners  will 
be  selected  from  those  cards  with  no 
punched  holes  in  that  spot.  Then  sta- 
tistical and  accounting  machines  will 
print  the  results  into  desired  tables. 

The  scope  of  the  sorting  operation 
alone  can  be  visualized  best  when 
we  realize  that  the  task  of  transfer- 
ring the  basic  facts  from  Census  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  cards  by  means  of 
key  punch  machines  will  take  about 
a  year,  and  it  is  said  that  approxi- 
mately two  million  cards  will  be 
punched  every  day  at  operation  peak. 

All  this  seems  like  an  impossible 
task,  but  American  engineering  skill 
and  the  vision  of  American  business 
must  also  be  considered.  The  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corpora- 
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tion,  which  under  the  leadership  of 
board  chairman  Thomas  J.  Watson 
has  done  so  much  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  business  and  industry, 
has  added  the  speed  of  electronics  to 
the  accounting  machines  which  have 
already  done  yeoman  serv' 
ice  throughout  the  world. 

The  Electronic  Statisti' 
cal  Machine,  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Seven- 
teenth  Decennial  Census, 
is  specially  designed  by 
IBM  for  the  Census  task. 

Prior  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  this  machine,  it 
is  estimated  that  working  f-jg, 
by  hand  it  would  take  500 
persons  all  their  working  lives  to  ac- 
complish what  the  IBM  Electronic 
Statistical  Machine  will  do  during  the 
1950  Census  period. 

In  one  operation  this  machine  com- 
bines the  simultaneous  functions  of 
classifying,  counting,  accumulating, 
and  editing.  It  then  prints  the  sta- 
tistical data  resulting  from  groupings 
of  information  and  automatically  bal- 
ances the  totals  to  insure  their 
accuracy. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  fea- 
tures of  the  new  machine  is  its 
editing  function,  which  automatically 
detects  and  rejects  punched  cards  con- 
taining improbable  data.  For  example, 
a  card  might  indicate  through  error 
that  an  eight-year-old  boy  is  a  war 
veteran.  The  electronic  machine's 
editing  feature  will  automatically  re- 
ject this  card.  This  automatic  editing 
feature  eliminates  the  need  for  man- 
ual editing,  involving  visual  examina- 


tion of  millions  of  questionnaires  to 
make  certain  that  entries  were  prop- 
erly made  in  the  right  places  and  that 
the  information  is  both  reasonable 
and  consistent.  In  other  words,  the 
money  that  is  to  be  spent  on  the  1950 
Census  will  be  spent  in 
obtaining  facts,  and  not 
in  the  time-consuming  and 
costly  task  of  verifying 
them. 

But  still,  the  correct 
facts  have  to  be  ready  in 
time,  and  the  IBM  elec- 
tronic wonder  fills  the  bill 
in  this  direction  too.  It 
has  speed  as  well  as  versa- 
tility. It  can  count  up  to 
10,000  units  in  each  of  60  classifi- 
cations while  at  the  same  time  sorting 
the  cards,  which  contain  the  data, 
into  predetermined  groups  at  the  rate 
of  450  cards  a  minute.  For  the  facts 
to  be  readily  digestible — to  be  of 
use  to  American  business  and  our 
government — the  totals  for  major  clas- 
sifications can  be  broken  down  into 
smaller  classifications.  For  example, 
the  total  number  of  farms  in  any 
given  state  can  be  counted  at  the  same 
time  they  are  being  broken  down 
into  as  many  as  60  classifications 
covering  size  and  ownership. 

About  the  only  thing  you  might 
say  while  you  scratch  your  head  in 
amazement  over  the  new  IBM  ma- 
chine is  that  the  darned  thing  doesn't 
talk. 

But  then,  it  does  at  that,  in  its  own 
way.  It  has  two  separate  printing 
mechanisms,  which  operate  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  a  typewriter  carriage. 
These  allow  the  machine  to  print  on 
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a  single  line  not  only  the  totals  for 
each  of  the  60  groups,  but  also  the 
grand  totals.  And — as  a  further  check 
for  accuracy — the  printed  totals  of 
each  of  the  60  groups  are  balanced 
automatically  against  the  grand  totals! 

But  that's  not  all  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  these  other  opera- 
tions are  being  performed,  all  of  the 
information  can  be  relayed  automat- 
ically to  another  machine  connected 
by  cable  to  the  statistical  machine  and 
punched  into  cards  for  use  later  on 
in  the  preparation  of  still  other  sta- 
tistical reports. 

Just  in  case  you're  wondering  what 
this  machine  contains  that  enables  it 
to  do  such  an  amazing  job,  here  is  a 
list  of  component  parts: 

144  tubes. 

283  relays. 

240  unit  counter  positions. 
75  circuit  breakers. 
30  emitters. 
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10  high  speed  accumulating  po- 
sitions. 

270  possible  printing  positions. 
13,500  taper  plug  connections. 
5  0  miles  of  wiring. 
The  application  of  electronics  to 
the  1950  Census  will  insure  its  be- 
ing done  in  the  time  allotted — and 
done  correctly.  And  just  as  periodic 
inventories  and  current  operating 
statements  are  the  practice  in  any 
successful  business,  so  our  country's 
increasingly  complex  activities  and 
inter-relationships  must  be  inventoried 
and  evaluated.  Measuring  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  of  the  na- 
tion is  the  present-day  job  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  What  started  out  in 
1790  as  a  relatively  simple  population 
count  has  grown  into  what  really 
is  the  world's  biggest  continuous  sta- 
tistical operation.  For,  just  as  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  built  our  country,  so 
has  American  ingenuity  given  our 
country  tools  with  which  to  measure 
that  growth. 


Never  Too  Did  for  Success 

JOHN  C.  GARAND  was  a  55-year-old  mill  janitor  when  he  invented  and 
perfected  the  "United  States  Rifle,  Caliber  .30,  Ml." 
An  aged  foreman  of  a  Yonkers,  New  York,  bedstead  factory  conceived 
and  developed  an  idea  for  a  "magic  lift."  Elisha  Otis  was  his  name,  and  his 
elevators  still  take  people  the  world  over  up  and  down. 

After  spending  the  first  26  years  of  his  life  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  next  26  in  it,  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas  turned  to  writing  and  penned 
two  of  the  most  startling  best-sellers  in  publishing  history.  Magnificent 
Obsession  and  The  Robe. 

Ex-oil  field  worker  William  Piper  learned  to  fly  at  the  age  of  50,  and 
eventually  became  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  small,  inexpensive 
planes— the  famous  "Piper  Cubs." 

A 

A  small  boy,  being  asked  by  his  teacher  to  write  briefly  concerning  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  chewed  his  pencil  for  five 
minutes  and  then  wrote,  "They  ain't  got  no  manners  and  they  wear  no 
customs." 
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Pretty  is  as  pretty  does — all  day  long. 
by  NORTON  HUGHES  JONATHAN 


PEOPLE  who  have  the  idea  that 
fashion  and  photographic  models 
are  beautiful  but  dumb  have  never 
met  Patricia  Stevens.  Miss  Stevens  is 
young,  lovely,  talented,  and  possesses 
a  remarkable  aptitude  for  bookkeep- 
ing. She  is,  in  fact,  Patricia  Stevens, 
Incorporated — a  chain  of  more  than 
a  dozen  model  training  schools,  model 
employment  agencies,  and  a  mail  or- 
der house  offering  charm  to  maidens 
living  in  even  the  most  remote  out- 
posts of  civilization.  Branches  are  lo- 
cated in  most  of  the  principal  cities, 
including  Dallas,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  Dos  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia and  Kansas  City,  with  all  activi- 
ties directed  from  a  national  head- 
quarters which  occupies  several  floors 
of  an  office  building  in  Chicago's 
Loop. 

With  this  knowledge,  it  would  be 
easy  to  think  of  Pat  Stevens  as  a  rather 
formidable  young  woman — the  high- 
pressure  career  girl  type  with  at  least 
four  secretaries  at  the  outer  portals 


guarding  the  executive  presence 
within.  That  would  be  doing  her  an 
injustice.  She  is  friendly,  genuinely 
modest,  and  unaffected  by  her  success 
as  an  executive.  Her  reaction  when 
she  discovered  that  she  had  been  in- 
cluded in  Who's  Who  was  typical. 
"I'll  send  several  copies  to  mama,"  she 
decided.  "She'll  wear  them  out  show- 
ing them  to  the  neighbors." 

In  addition  to  being  the  most  photo- 
genic of  the  top  female  executives, 
Pat  is  probably  the  easiest — as  well 
the  most  pleasant — to  see.  She  is  her 
own  best  advertisement.  On  meeting 
her  for  the  first  time,  her  naturalness 
and  simplicity  immediately  win  the 
confidence  of  the  girls  who  take  her 
courses.  They  see  in  her  what  they 
hope  to  become. 

It  is  easy  for  Pat  to  make  new 
students  feel  comfortable  because  she 
remembers  her  own  start  in  the  model- 
ing business  vividly.  A  South  Dakota 
girl  with  a  widowed  mother  and  a 
small  army  of  brothers,  Miss  Stevens 
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learned  early  in  life  to  work  hard  for 
what  she  wanted.  After  completing  a 
business  course,  she  decided  to  try 
her  luck  in  the  big  city.  She  journeyed 
to  New  York  to  visit  a  maiden  aunt 
and  track  down  a  secretarial  job.  Then 
the  memorable  Stevens  face  and  fig' 
ure — plus  Irish  charm  and  South  Da' 
kota  freshness — inspired  friends  to  en' 
courage  her  to  try  modeling. 

In  order  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
highly  paid  fashion  models— all  tall 
girls — Pat  invested  in  a  pair  of  black 
pumps  with  the  highest  heels  in  New 
York.  The  high  heels,  plus  lifts  and 
padding  at  strategic  points,  hoisted 
her  up  to  a  teetering  five  feet  eleven. 
She  successfully  entered  the  select 
circle  of  top  fashion  models,  even 
though  the  feat  meant  walking  prac- 
tically on  her  toes  during  business 
hours. 

Her  work  as  a  high  fashion  model 
saved  her  from  parading  before  de- 
partment store  buyers  or  commercial 
photographers  in  such  modeling  trade 
"objectionables"  as  girdles,  brassieres, 
and  sheer  nighties.  "Those  jobs  pay 
more  money  than  most  assignments," 
she  explains,  "but  they  put  you  into 
an  unwelcome  classification  with  ad- 
vertising agencies  and  photographic 
studios.  Admen  figure  that  if  the 
strap-hangers  have  gawked  at  you  in 
a  Vassarette,  you  never  again  can  ap- 
pear before  the  camera  fully  clothed." 

Pat  Stevens  remained  a  major 
league  model  in  New  York  for  more 
than  eight  years,  a  record  length  of 
time  for  a  business  in  which  newer 
and  younger  faces  and  figures  force 
many  girls  to  "retire"  in  a  short  time. 
Then  she  decided  to  try  Hollywood. 
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She  felt  that  although  her  face  and 
figure  had  been  busy  earning  a  good 
income  in  New  York,  her  mind  hadn't 
been  called  upon  to  do  much  work 
during  business  hours. 

She  set  out  for  California,  but  never 
got  beyond  Chicago.  Stopping  over 
for  a  few  days  to  visit  some  friends, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  our  second 
largest  city  needed  trained  models.  So 
in  May  of  1942  she  borrowed  a  desk, 
paid  a  month's  rent,  had  some  fancy 
letterheads  printed,  and  went  into 
business  as  the  Patricia  Stevens  Mod- 
els' Finishing  School  equipped  with 
considerable  courage  and  $82.00  in 
the  bank. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Dur- 
ing her  first  week  in  business,  two 
young  ladies  enrolled  in  her  charm 
academy.  Her  dwindling  bank  balance 
necessitated  doing  all  the  work  her- 
self, including  planning  the  courses, 
teaching,  counseling,  and  licking  en- 
velopes and  stamps. 

In  less  than  a  month's  time,  two 
dozen  girls  were  studying  to  be  mod- 
els. By  October  of  the  same  year  Pat 
had  tripled  her  office  space.  In  No- 
vember she  went  into  the  business  of 
booking  models  for  photographic, 
fashion  and  commercial  film  work  by 
purchasing  the  model  agency  of  a 
Chicagoan  who  had  found  greetings 
from  Uncle  Sam  in  his  mailbox.  The 
employment  division  of  her  business 
was  named  Models'  Central  Casting. 
Under  her  supervision,  the  agency 
soon  was  handling  something  like 
1,500  calls  a  month  for  all  types, 
from  glamour  girls  to  babies.  Merely 
by  picking  up  the  telephone,  her  lieu- 
tenants could  marshal  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  men  with  hair  on  their  chest- 
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for  a  commercial  movie  depicting  the 
making  of  steel,  a  lovely  lass  for  a 
calendar  illustration,  and  a  moppet 
with  two  front  teeth  missing — all 
within  fifteen  minutes. 

With  the  Chicago  situation  well 
under  control,  Pat  opened  schools  and 
model  employment  agencies  in  other 
cities,  putting  her  veteran  instructors 
in  charge  of  the  new  operations  but 
continuing  to  direct  activities  from 
her  headquarters  at  30  West  Wash- 
ington Street  in  Chicago.  The  results 
of  all  this  energetic  activity  have  been 
remarkable. 

Patricia  Stevens- trained  starlets  are 
on  the  contract  lists  of  most  of  the 
major  Hollywood  picture  companies. 
Her  girls  are  heavily  represented  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising, 
and  are  featured  in  the  majority  of 
fashion  shows  staged  in  key  cities. 
-  Graduates  of  her  schools  are  usually 
easy  winners  in  most  of  the  important 
beauty  contests  held  each  year,  in- 
cluding the  Miss  America  marathon 
in  Atlantic  City.  Miss  America  of 
1947,  Barbara  Jo  Walker,  was  one 
of  nine  Patricia  Stevens  graduates  in 
the  contest,  along  with  Miss  Chicago, 
Miss  Illinois,  Miss  California,  Miss 
Hollywood,  Miss  Texas,  Miss  Mis- 
souri, Miss  Kansas,  and  Miss  Michigan. 

However,  the  large  majority  of  the 
*  thousands  of  trainees  are  career  girls 
and  young  wives  not  looking  for 
modeling  fame  and  fortune.  They  are 
young  women  who  want  to  be  gra- 
cious and  charming — and  as  lovely  as 
possible.  Pat  is  serious  about  charm 
because  she  feels  that  it,  far  more 
than  actual  physical  beauty,  is  the 
p~stuff  that  feminine  success  stories  are 


made  of.  "Not  everyone  can  be  beau- 
tiful, but  nearly  everyone  can  be 
charming,"  is  a  personal  belief  that 
thousands  of  girls  have  discovered 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of 


truth.  She  knows  that  even  though  a 
young  woman  may  not  want  fame, 
she  wants  love;  that  all  women  want 
to  be  needed.  Her  schools  are  built 
around  the  principle  of  making  the 
modern  girl  realize  the  latent  value 
of  her  charm-power. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  girls  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  the  career  girl 
courses  are  going  to  school  either 
wholly  or  partially  at  their  employers' 
expense.  Retail  stores  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations  employing  large 
groups  of  young  women  who  meet  the 
public  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  charm. 

When  an  aspiring  girl  enrolls  at 
any  of  the  Pat  Stevens  schools,  a 
ledger  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities  is 
drawn  up  for  her  by  a  personal  coun- 
selor. She  then  studies  the  sheet, 
learning  how  to  emphasize  assets  and 
play  down  liabilities  to  the  point 
where  they  become  negligible,  or  no 
longer  exist. 

By  the  end  of  her  training  period 


the  average  girl  has  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  poise,  grooming,  and  grace. 
She  has  learned  how  to  walk,  talk, 
make  up  her  face,  do  her  hair,  choose 
her  clothes,  and  handle  any  wolves 
wandering  her  way.  Also  she  has 
learned  what  Pat  feels  is  the  most 
important  thing  of  all — to  view  herself 
objectively. 

An  average  Pat  Stevens  day  brings 
her  down  to  the  office  about  ten  in 
the  morning  for  a  full  nine  to  twelve 
hours  of  report-reading,  dictation,  and 
direction  of  the  Chicago  school  and 
headquarters.  Several  days  a  week  she 
finds  time  to  get  over  to  the  Models' 
Central  Casting  offices  at  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue  on  Chicago's  "ad- 
vertising row."  She  usually  doesn't 
leave  her  office  until  the  final  evening 
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classes  have  been  dismissed.  She  spends 
a  lot  of  time  talking  to  enrollees,  both 
in  the  Chicago  school  and  in  the  out- 
of-town  branches.  In  all  of  their  con- 
sultations and  classes,  Pat  and  her 
staff  stress  natural  femininity  and  the 
development  of  that  quality  that  lies 
within — the  intangible  something  that 
is  charm. 

It  is  obvious  that  Patricia  Stevens, 
the  Irish  girl  with  spunk  from  Clear 
Lake,  South  Dakota,  could  head  any- 
body's list  of  successful  young  women. 
It  may  be  stated  that  she  loves  her 
job — or  rather,  all  three  or  four  of 
them. 

The  position  she  likes  best,  inci- 
dentally, is  that  of  Mrs.  Tom  Fizdale, 
housewife. 


And  to  the  Point! 

SIX-FEET-SIX  and  300  pounds,  a  man  who  often  consumed  30-course 
dinners,  Chicago's  "Long  John"  Wentworth  holds  the  record  for  the 
shortest  campaign  speech  of  any  mayoralty  race  in  American  history. 

In  1857,  he  walked  to  a  platform  before  a  crowd  of  cheering  voters, 
clamped  his  hat  on  his  massive  head  and  shouted,  "you  damn  fools,  you  can 
either  vote  for  me  for  mayor  or  you  can  go  to  hell!"  Without  further  ceremony, 
he  strode  off  the  platform. 

He  was  elected.  He  served  that  term  and  was  rough  on  lawbreakers. 
He  declined  the  next  term  but  ran  again  in  1860 — and  was  elected  by  a 
sweeping  vote. — Barney  Schwartz. 

A 

"Can  you  describe  your  assailant?"  asked  a  passer-by,  coming  to  the  aid 
of  a  downed  man. 

"Of  course  I  can,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "That's  why  he  hit  me." 

A 

Several  household  appliance  firms  had  been  explaining  in  full-page  ads 
that  they  were  not  only  merchants  but  experts  concerning  the  operations  of 
their  products.  One  advertiser  in  the  field  could  not  make  such  a  claim.  But 
his  smaller,  less-presuming  ad  attracted  more  than  passing  fancy.  "I  don't 
know  from  nothin',  but  I  sell  cheap." 

A 

It's  a  great  pity  that  things  weren't  so  arranged  that  an  empty  head,  like 
an  empty  stomach,  wouldn't  let  its  owner  rest  until  he  put  something  in  it. 

A 

Women  have  their  ears  pierced — men  just  have  theirs  bored. 


AIMS 


Roast  chicken,  coming  up! 
by  HAROLD  HELFER 

TAXARAS,  Mexico,  not  far  from 
Monterey,  is  a  dusty,  depressing 
community  with  the  look  of  an  un' 
kempt  slattern  sleeping  in  the  sun.  The 
shabby  buildings  framing  its  central 
square  form  a  drab  background  for 
the  one  possession  of  which  Taxaras 
is  understandably  proud — a  beauti- 
fully sculptored  bronze  chicken  set 
upon  a  large  and  handsome  marble 
pedestal. 

This  magnificent  monument,  in 
ludicrous  contrast  to  its  seedy  sur- 
roundings,  commemorates  a  miracle — 
or,  at  the  least,  a  highly  improbable 
coincidence. 

You  see,  many  years  ago  there  was 
in  Taxaras  a  man  named  Pedro  Valez. 
Pedro  was  extremely  popular  because 
he  had  a  jovial  nature,  a  spontaneous 
smile,  and  because  he  was  forever  giv- 
ing people  presents:  the  old  women, 


shawls;  the  old  men,  tobacco;  the 
pretty  girls,  jewelry;  and  the  young 
children,  chocolate  bars  and  molasses 
candy. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  how- 
ever, took  a  dim  view  of  Pedro 
Valez'  high  spirits  and  generosity. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  manifestation 
of  the  official  attitude  toward  bandits, 
but  it  was  said  that  the  governor  was 
especially  resentful  of  Pedro  because 
of  his  popularity  with  the  people  and 
also  because  a  theory  persisted  in 
circulating  that  Pedro  Valez,  although 
a  common  lawbreaker,  was  actually 
cleverer  than  the  governor  himself. 

This  theory  seemed  at  least  partially 
based  on  the  fact  that  for  a  dozen 
or  so  years  Pedro  Valez  had  been 
conducting  his  banditry  with  business- 
like regularity  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taxaras,  although  the  governor  con- 
stantly increased  the  number  of  his 
federale  soldiers. 

But  one  day  Pedro  Valez  took  a 
rather  foolish  chance  with  a  stage- 
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coach  because  he  had  heard  it  was 
carrying  several  big  cartons  contain- 
ing licorice,  and  everybody  in  town, 
the  young  and  the  old,  liked  to  chew 
licorice.  Outnumbered  73-to-l  by  the 
federates,  Pedro  was  captured  and 
whisked  promptly  away  to  a  cell. 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  later, 
a  bland  smile  on  his  face,  the  governor 
of  the  province  himself  called  on 
Pedro  Vale?  and  said  to  him,  "It  is 
tomorrow  at  noon  for  you.  And  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I  am 
setting  such  a  swift  execution  date 
because  I  believe  you  are  clever  enough 
to  escape.  It  is  only  that  you  are  so 
long  overdue  for  the  rope  already." 

Pedro  Valez  shrugged  indifferently. 
"I  have  never  had  to  manage  the 
problems  of  jail  characters,"  he  said. 
"It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  tell  you  what  to  do." 

The  governor  left  after  posting  a 
triple  guard  around  the  jail  and  a 
quadruple  guard  by  Pedro  Valez'  cell, 
but  he  dropped  in  on  the  prisoner 
again  next  morning.  He  was  in  good 
spirits. 

"I  have  come  to  see  if  you  have 
a  last  request,"  the  governor  re 
marked,  beaming. 

Then  his  eyes  narrowed  sharply 
as  he  added.  "Of  course,  it  must  be 
a  reasonable  request.  I  am  fully 
aware,  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  law  of  this  province 
if  sentence  has  to  be  postponed  for 
more  than  48  hours  it  is  interpreted 
as  divine  intervention  and  the  con' 
demned  man  is  set  free.  Therefore, 
I  assure  you,  any  request  of  yours 
that  is  designed  out  of  supposed 
cleverness  to  postpone  the  hanging 
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due  three  hours  hence,  will  promptly 
be  rejected." 

Pedro  Valez  shrugged. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
last  request  to  make,  as  I  never  have 
given  much  thought  to  such  things," 
he  said.  "However — " 

"Yes?"  asked  the  governor,  a  little 
warily. 

"Well,  it's  only  that  I  am  fond  of 
roast  chicken,"  the  bandit  said. 
"Especially  the  breast  part,  done  up 
real  brown." 

The  governor  emitted  a  laugh  made 
gusty  by  a  simultaneous  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

"I  shall  grant  your  last  request," 
he  intoned  with  condescension  and 
magnanimity.  "You  shall  have  the 
roast  chicken  before  you  go  to  the 
gallows." 

Chicken,  of  course,  is  not  ordinary 
jail  fare,  so  the  governor  dispatched 
one  of  his  federale  soldiers  to  the 
market  place  to  purchase  a  fowl.  He 
was  somewhat  annoyed  when  the 
guard  returned  to  report  that  the  last 
chicken  had  just  been  sold. 

"Well,  go  to  the  restaurant  and 
obtain  an  order  of  roast  chicken  from 
there,"  the  governor  instructed.  "And 
be  quick  about  it." 

Some  20  minutes  later  the  federale 
reported  back  with  information  that 
the  restaurant  did  not  have  roast 
chicken  or  any  kind  of  chicken  on 
its  menu  that  day.  The  governor 
frowned.  "There's  a  little  farm  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  this 
jail,"  he  said.  "I  passed  there  this 
morning  and  I  saw  a  great  flock  of 
chickens  promenading  about  the  yard. 
Go  and  obtain  a  hen  there." 

The  soldier  kept  his  eyes  on  the  toe 
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of  his  boots  when  he  reported  back 
the  third  time,  hours  later,  for  the 
governor's  face  was  not  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see.  "I  am  sorry  to  be  so 
late,"  he  said,  "but  I  spent  the  time 
helping  the  people  look  for  the  flock. 
Apparently  a  red  fox  suddenly  came 
upon  the  birds  and  scattered  them 

n  into  the  wildness  of  the  woods.  We 
searched  all  afternoon  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  trace  of  them." 

Night  was  falling.  The  governor 
looked  tired  as  he  said,  "Well,  it's 
too  late  to  do  more  about  it  today. 
We'll  get  a  chicken  tomorrow.  It 
will  not  hurt  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion that  much  longer.  I'll  send  two 
dozen  men  out  on  the  mission  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

The  governor  was  a  determined 
man,  and  when  morning  came  he 
dispatched  on  the  hen  detail  not  two, 
but  three,  dozen  men.   One  by  one 

r*  they  came  back,  bedraggled,  dusty — 
and  empty-handed.  One  group  of 
families,  related  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage, had  just  rounded  up  their 
entire  flocks  and  eaten  them  in  one 
gigantic  feast  in  memory  of  a  late, 
lamented  ancestor.  Another  family 
had  recently  disposed  of  its  chickens 
because  the  father  had  had  a  dream 
in  which  a  chicken  had  risen  up  and 
slain  everyone  around  him:  man, 
woman  and  child.  Still  another  fam- 

>.  ily's  hens  had  been  wiped  out  by  a 
scourge,  one  right  after  the  other. 
The  federates  came  back  with  many 
stories,  but  no  chickens. 

"It  is  all  very  fantastic,  like  some 
kind  of  portent,"  said  a  captain  of 
the  federates,  not  without  awe.  "Do 
you  intend  to  hang  him  even  if  we 

p*~cannot  find  a  chicken?" 


"Of  course  not,"  shouted  the  gov- 
ernor. "I  can't  go  back  on  my  word 
where  a  last  request  is  involved!  Such 
a  thing  would  be  unheard  of. 

"I  shall  go  out  and  find  a  chicken 
myself.  It  is  incredible  that  there 
should  not  be  a  chicken  around  some- 
where. Things  cannot  go  wrong  with 
every  chicken  in  the  world  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  There  is  still  some 
time  left  before  the  48  hours  expires 
into  an  automatic  reprieve.  This  is  a 
job  I'll  do  myself!" 

It  wasn't  until  early  morning  that 
the  governor  returned.  Somehow  he 
wasn't  as  bedraggled  and  as  dusty  as  a 
common  ordinary  federate  soldier, 
but  he  was  just  as  empty-handed.  He 
sank  down  into  a  chair  at  his  desk 
and  stared  dazedly  ahead. 

"Imagine  a  family  having  a  chicken 
that  swallowed  a  cartridge  and  then 
got  too  near  the  heat  of  a  bonfire 
and  exploded,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  life  of 
Pedro  Valez,  the  most  popular  citizen 
who  ever  lived  in  Taxaras,  was  saved. 

It  is  an  incredible  story,  but  true. 
Even  today,  there  are  in  Taxaras  a 
few  old-timers  who  can  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend  because 
they  saw  the  note. 

Scrawled  on  cheap  paper  with  a 
heavy  pencil,  it  was  just  a  brief 
note.  Only  a  few  lines  from  Pedro 
Valez  to  a  henchman,  explaining  the 
chance  he  was  taking  in  robbing  a 
certain  stagecoach,  and  suggesting 
that — in  the  event  of  his  capture — 
word  be  passed  to  the  populace  to 
let  no  chicken,  not  even  one,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 


In  small  bills,  please. 


by  JAMES  L.  HARTE 

CCTJURRY!  HURRY!  HURRY! 

JUL  YOU  have  ONLY  THREE 
MORE  DAYS  to  send  me  your 
DOLLAR!" 

This  little  advertisement,  so  worded 
and  so  stressed  with  capital  letters, 
appeared  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  small  household- type  magazines 
last  year.  Beneath  it  was  a  California 
name  and  address.  There  was  no 
mention  of  what  "y°ur  dollar"  was  to 
buy,  yet  thousands  of  gullible  Amer- 
icans  addressed  envelopes  and  mailed 
dollars  to  the  advertiser. 

Then  the  minions  of  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  hard'working  but 
least  publicized  of  Uncle  Sam's  forces 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Inspectors, 
stepped  into  the  picture.  Surprisingly, 
they  found  that  the  Californian  was 
violating  no  law.  He  was  simply  ap- 
pealing to  people  to  send  him  dollars, 
offering  nothing  for  sale  and  promis- 
ing nothing  in  return,  and  was  not 
thereby  guilty  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  He  could  not  be  made  to 


return  the  thousands  of  dollars  he 
had  collected. 

The  postal  authorities,  however, 
convinced  the  party  that  he  was 
treading  on  thin  ice  and  they  per- 
suaded him  to  obey  a  cease-and- 
desist  order. 

Less  fortunate  was  a  New  Jersey 
sharpster  who  ran  an  ad  in  weekly 
newspapers  and  other  media  not  too 
particular  of  the  type  of  advertising 
carried,  the  ad  reading:  "Mail  me 
ONE  dollar  today  and  by  return  mail 
I  will  send  you  one  yard  of  real  silk! 
Five  yards  for  five  dollars.  Check 
your  color:  red,  blue,  green,  brown, 
yellow,  white,  black,  send  CASH." 

Truckloads  of  mail  poured  in,  each 
letter  bearing  a  dollar,  two,  five  or 
ten  in  cash.  The  advertiser  mailed, 
in  return,  the  appropriate  yardage  in 
real  silk  thread.  Thread  he  had  pur- 
chased, 100  yards  to  a  spool,  at  40 
or  50  cents  a  spool.  His  take  was 
tremendous  until  the  wary,  inde- 
fatigable postal  inspectors  cracked 
down.  And  this  get-rich-quick  schemer 
is  now  spending  a  long  term  in  a 
Federal  penitentiary. 

The  guardians  of  the  mail  appealed 
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to  the  common  sense  of  a  Mid' 
westerner  whose  newspaper  and 
magazine  display  ad  read:  "Send  me 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS    and    I  will 

invest  it  for  you.  I  unconditionally 

GUARANTEE  THAT  YOU  WILL  NOT 
LOSE  ONE  PENNY  ....  THAT  YOU 
WILL  GET  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IN 
FULL     WITHIN     TEN     YEARS!  And, 

meanwhile,  if  there  is  any  profit,  I 
will  share  it  with  you!" 

With  every  hundred  dollars  the 
fellow  received — and  he  took  in 
plenty — he  immediately  purchased  a 
United  States  Savings  Bond  (matur- 
ity value  $100  at  10  years)  for  $75, 
in  the  name  of  the  investor,  and 
mailed  the  bond  to  him.  Then  he 
used  the  $25  difference  for  specu- 
lative  investment. 

Investigating  authorities  dis- 
covered, to  their  amazement,  that  the 
advertiser  was  maintaining  an  honest 
set  of  books  on  the  monies  he  re- 
ceived, the  speculations  made,  and 
that  he  was  showing  a  healthy  profit 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  many  of 
his  "clients."  The  hint  of  fraud  that 
showed  in  the  advertisement  disap- 
peared in  the  cold  light  of  investiga- 
tion. Official  pressure,  however, 
brought  an  end  to  the  advertising  lest 
some  less  scrupulous  individuals  latch 
on  to  the  idea  and  use  it  to  bilk  the 
public. 
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Such  intergrity  as  that  of  the  Bond 
buyer  is  rarely  found.  Most  of  the 
financial  schemes  promoted  through 
the  mail  are  fraudulent  in  varying  de- 
gree. The  originators  of  the  schemes 
prey  upon  peculiarly  American  traits 
of  character:  the  willingness  to  take 
a  flyer  in  some  minor  speculation 
and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  joke  if 
buncoed;  the  inability  to  say  "no"  to 
an  unusual  request  for  a  handout. 

The  latter  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Ohioan  who  used  direct  mail  methods 
to  gain  his  fortune.  He  purchased  a 
number  of  mailing  lists  and  used 
telephone  directories  to  compile  addi- 
tional lists.  To  the  thousands  of 
names  on  his  lists  he  addressed  a 
simple  letter  stating:  "I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  a  millionaire.  Would 
you  like  to  help  me  reach  that  goal? 
If  you  send  me  a  dollar,  it  won't 
hurt  you;  you'll  never  miss  it;  but  if 
enough  people  do  so,  I  will  become  a 
millionaire." 

Thousands  of  dollars  poured  in, 
from  persons  who  grinned  and 
couldn't  deny  such  a  simple  plea.  Un- 
fortunately, this  fellow  tried  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Internal  Revenue  agents  and 
thus  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  on  the 
way  to  his  goal. 

It  is  the  crooked  schemer,  how- 
ever, who  brings  worry  and  work  to 
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the  understaffed  Post  Office  inspec- 
tion forces.  Late  1949  saw  a  whole 
new  list  of  such  get-rich-quick 
schemes  make  an  appearance  and,  as 
for  some  unknown  reason  they  seem 
to  follow  a  cycle,  the  authorities  are 
paying  extra  careful  attention  to  the 
current  year.  The  public  is  warned 
against  entrusting  its  dimes  and  dol- 
lars to  the  mails  in  reply  to  adver- 
tisements of  other  than  known  reput- 
able sources.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  late  in  December  of  1949  the 
Post  Office  Department  advised  a 
list  of  20  magazines  to  screen  their 
advertising  better  or  be  subjected  to 
revocation  of  their  mailing  privileges. 

One  of  the  most  heinous  schemes 
brought  to  a  hasty  end  recently  by 
postal  inspectors  acting  on  a  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Commission  com- 
plaint was  that  of  a  20-year-old 
Brooklyn  high  school  youth.  He  of- 

*i  fered,  via  magazine  and  newspaper 
advertising,  "an  amazing  new  for- 
mula for  preventing  polio;  only 
$4.95."  The  deluded  hopefuls  who 
sent  cash,  checks  or  money  orders  re- 
ceived in  return  a  "formula"  consist- 
ing of  ten  simple  health  rules, 
scrawled  in  pencil  on  cheap  copy 
paper.  A  few  of  the  simple  rules 
were:  "Stay  out  of  crowds."  "Don't 
swim  in  polluted  waters,"  and  "Keep 
your  garbage  clean." 

^  One  scheme  in  particular,  phrased 
in  a  dozen  or  more  variations, 
flourishes  despite  a  great  number  of 
crackdowns  and  convictions  in  the 
past  months.  Here  are  three  varia- 
tions of  the  theme,  all  from  the  same 
issue  of  the  same  magazine. 
"The    All-Profit    Plan.  No 


printing,  no  stationery,  no  mimeo' 
graphing,  no  postage  necessary.  All  . 
you  need  is  one  small  ad.  Complete 
instructions  sent  for  25  cents  in  coin." 

"Get  Quarters  By  Mail  and 
bank  the  difference.  They  keep  com- 
ing. This  made  me  rich  and  you  can 
get  the  same  results.  Send  25c  and 
get  started." 

"Originator  Earned  $93,000! 
Hardly  any  work.  Brings  free  adver- 
tising, dollars,  friends.  Dollars  still 
coming  in  to  me  after  17  years  (sic) 
without  effort.  Not  much  education 
required.  Send  $1.00  for  informa- 
tion." 

In  each  case,  for  the  coin  or  the 
dollar,  the  guillible  who  request  in- 
formation receive  the  reply:  "Place 
the  same  ad  I  did." 

Others  of  the  same  stripe,  from 
still  another  household  journal,  read: 
"Make  Money  By  Mail!  Others  do 
and  so  can  you.  Send  25c  for  par- 
ticulars." "Broke?  No  Job?  You 
don't  need  to  slave  to  make  a  living. 
A  dollar  bill  brings  details."  And,  of 
course,  the  "suckers"  are  again  ad- 
vised, for  their  investment,  to  "Place 
an  ad  like  mine." 

If  all  the  persons  who  succumbed 
to  the  racket  were  to  take  out  such 
advertising,  the  famed  "Five  Foot 
Shelf  of  Books"  would  appear 
scrawny  in  comparison  to  the  pages 
needed  to  hold  the  volume!  But  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  parted 
with  25  cents  or  a  dollar  to  secure 
this  information  grin  sheepishly  and 
conceal  their  chagrin. 

Unfortunately,  technicalities  with- 
in existing  laws  prevent  postal  and 
other  legal  authorities  from  taking 
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sufficiently  drastic  steps  against  these 
petty  but  irritating  schemes  to  milk 
the  ever'susceptible  public.  The  chain 
letter  has  been  successfully  barred 
from  the  mails  because  it  is  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  anti-lottery  provisions  of 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  Fraud 
and  misrepresentation  such  as  the 
silk-thread  venture  and  the  fake  polio 
cure  can  be  summarily  dealt  with, 
but,  admits  a  top  official  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  too  many  loop- 
holes permit  the  "mail  me  a  million" 
schemers  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  present  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  plug  some  of  the  loopholes.  In  ad- 
dition, publishers'  associations,  Better 
Business  Bureaus  and  other  respon- 
sible public  agencies  are  doing  their 
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best  to  bring  about  improved  adver- 
tising standards,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort is  afoot  to  rid  the  nation  of  the 
flimsies  and  fly-by-night  periodicals 
which  exist  chiefly  on  the  advertising 
of  slickers  and  schemers. 

You  can  help.  Take  the  advice  of 
Pennsylvania's  Congressman  Franklin 
Lichtenwalter,  in  the  van  of  the 
fight  against  petty  thieves  and  trick- 
sters. He  says:  "Uncle  Sam  is  doing 
his  best  to  help  you;  why  not  help 
him  to  do  so?  Don't  hurry-hurry- 
hurry  to  get  rid  of  your  dollar  in 
the  false  hope  of  getting  something 
for  nothing." 

"If  you've  got  a  dollar  to  spare," 
he  adds,  "give  it  to  some  deserving 
local  charity  where  it  will  do  some 
good." 


An  Expensive  Slide 

ALL  OF  the  telephones  in  Olcott,  New  York,  went  out  of  service  recently 
•  when  12-year-old  Willie  Kross  slid  out  of  his  father's  hayloft.  Matches 
in  Willie's  pocket  ignited,  setting  his  jacket  afire.  Willie  got  the  jacket  off 
before  he  was  burned,  but  couldn't  stop  the  flames  racing  through  the  hay. 

Volunteer  firemen  were  unable  to  save  the  barn  or  its  adjacent  silo, 
and  the  buildings  burned  to  the  ground  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $7,000.  The 
fire  burned  through  the  town's  main  telephone  cable,  putting  57  lines  and 
400  telephones  out  of  service.  For  13  hours  the  whole  town  was  without 
telephone  service  as  a  result  of  little  Willie's  slide. 

A 

A  bright  lad  of  seven  has  picked  up  a  new  hobby,  moths.  The  youngster 
has  quite  a  collection  by  now  and  is  reading  a  lot  on  the  subject.  Last  week 
he  saw  a  volume  in  a  bookshop  window  and  asked  Dad  to  buy  it  for  him. 
It  was  called,  What  Every  Young  Mother  Should  Know. 

A 

Artur  Rubinstein  has  always  been  nervous  before  a  concert.  At  a  recital 
in  London,  a  music  lover  accosted  him  in  front  of  the  hall  with  a  desperate 
plea  for  an  otherwise  unobtainable  ticket. 

"I  have  only  one  seat  at  my  disposal,"  said  Rubinstein,  "but  you  are  most 
welcome  to  it." 

"Thanks  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed  the  music  lover.  "Where  is  the 
seat?" 

"The  seat,"  was  the  reply,  "is  at  the  piano." 


History's 


Strangest 
PIRATE 


The  boldest  buccaneer  of  tbem  all 
actually  cheated  the  gallows. 

by  WEBB  GARRISON 

SHIMMERING,  stabbing  midsum- 
mer-afternoon heat  swathed  the 
trim  pirate  ship.  Calico  Jack  Rackam 
and  his  men,  celebrating  the  capture 
of  a  sloop  in  the  waters  of  Jamaica, 
set  out  to  get  gloriously  drunk. 

One  by  one,  the  crew  of  the  cap- 
tured vessel  were  brought  on  deck  and 
invited  to  join  the  freebooters.  The 
ape-like  bosun  slit  the  throats  of  those 
who  refused,  and  tossed  their  bodies 
to  the  slim  grey  sharks  which  had 
gathered,  hungrily  circling  the  bloody 
ship. 

Just  as  the  buccaneers  began  sprawl- 
ing about  the  deck  in  drunken  con- 
tentment, the  lookout  spied  a  British 
man  o'  war.  Calico  Jack  himself  stag- 
gered to  the  helm  and  did  his  best 
to  escape. 

Flight  proved  to  be  futile.  Within 
a  matter  of  minutes,  a  shell  dropped 
across  the  bow  of  the  pirate  vessel. 
Rackam  and  most  of  his  crew  decided 


to  give  up  and  offered  no  resistance 
to  the  heavily  armed  boarding  party 
from  the  warship. 

But  Harry  Read,  Calico  Jack's  lieu- 
tenant, was  in  a  fighting  mood.  Two 
of  the  soldiers  who  rushed  to  the 
attack  died  from  lightning  stabs  of  the 
pirate's  heavy  cutlass.  Unable  to  keep 
the  pursuers  at  bay  any  longer,  Read 
jumped  overboard.  Determined  that  so 
bloodthirsty  a  scoundrel  should  not 
cheat  the  gallows,  the  king's  men  made 
a  daring  rescue  before  sharks  could 
strike. 

Headed  back  toward  Port  Royal 
with  the  subdued  pirates  chained  in 
the  hold,  the  captain  of  the  warship 
congratulated  himself  heartily.  Any 
officer  in  the  British  Navy  would  give 
a  great  deal  for  the  honor  of  capturing 
one  of  the  most  notorious  gangs  of 
cutthroats  that  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1720. 
Of  the  pirates,  none  was  so  dangerous 
as  Read. 

Since  early  adolescence,  the  free- 
booter's life  had  been  one  of  trickery, 
bloodshed,  and  murder.  Under  a  dis- 
guise, Read  had  managed  to  enlist  in 
Marlborough's  infantry  at  the  age  of 
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13.  After  several  campaigns,  there 
followed  a  stretch  in  the  Flemish  cav 
airy.  Discharged  from  the  service, 
Read  kept  an  inn  for  a  short  time 
before  becoming  a  deckhand  on  the 
Dutch  schooner  that  was  to  lead  to 
the  New  World. 

Greedy  and  cunning,  it  was  the 
stripling's  ambition  to  become  inv 
mensely  rich.  In  the  18th  Century, 
piracy  was  the  shortest  road  to  wealth. 
The  Dutch  vessel,  while  fighting  her 
way  through  a  storm,  was  challenged 
by  a  large  sloop  boldly  flying  the 
skull  and  crossbones.  When  the  pirates 
took  the  merchant  vessel,  young  Read 
quickly  agreed  to  become  one  of  them. 

Buccaneers  became  so  numerous  and 
bold  that  King  George  I  declared  open 
war  on  them  in  1718.  Amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  who  surrendered  prior 
to  September  5th  of  that  year.  On  the 
precise  day  that  His  Majesty's  ships 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Provi- 
dence Island  in  order  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  pirates  gathered  there, 
Calico  Jack  Rackam  and  his  crew  de- 
fiantly sailed  out  under  the  Jolly 
Roger. 

His  swarthy  villains  thumbed  their 
noses  at  the  spruce  British  seamen, 
and  even  fired  a  mock  salute  as  they 
passed.  No  longer  cramped  by  the 
competition  of  the  pirates  who  had 
surrendered,  they  preyed  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  the  shipping  of  all  na- 
tions. Within  12  months,  so  much  loot 
had  been  taken  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  ashore  and  bury  the  bulk  of  it 
in  order  to  make  room  for  more. 

This,  then,  was  the  vicious  crew  on 
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the  way  to  Port  Royal  and  execution. 
The  captain  of  the  warship  chuckled 
dryly.  Already  he  could  see,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  a  grim  row  of  gibbets.  He 
had  no  trouble  in  imagining  a  pirate 
dangling  from  the  outstretched  arm 
of  each.  Rackam  and  Read  would  dec- 
orate the  first  two,  the  subordinate 
pirates  the  remainder.  Justice  would 
be  done,  and  the  brave  captain  would 
receive  a  bonus,  if  not  indeed  a  pro- 
motion! 

Not  one  of  the  pirates  denied  the 
charges,  and  sentence  was  duly  passed. 
Came  the  day  set  for  the  execution, 
and  the  entire  citizenry  of  Port  Royal 
turned  out  to  witness  the  grim 
pageant. 

Each  in  turn,  the  villains  took  the 
fatal  drop — but  one  gibbet  remained 
without  a  victim.  Lieutenant  Read, 
the  only  pirate  who  had  resisted  ar- 
rest and  who  was  doubly  guilty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  two  would-be 
captors,  cheated  the  gallows  —  for 
Lieutenant  Read  was  pregnant! 

The  illegitimate  offspring  of  an 
Irish  lawyer,  she  was  born  Mary  Read. 
Very  early  in  life,  she  adopted  male 
clothing  and  changed  her  name  to 
Harry.  Several  times  she  dropped  the 
disguise  for  a  brief,  passionate  ro- 
mance. But  most  of  her  27  years  she 
spent  fighting,  dueling,  and  looting 
as  a  man. 

And  while  the  noose  flapped  idly 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  awaiting  the 
victim  of  whom  it  had  been  cheated, 
Mary  Read — the  plundering,  murder- 
ing pirate — died  of  fever  resulting 
from  childbirth. 


Juvenile  delinquency:  kids  acting  like  their  parents. 


Return  of  twElephant 


How  many  ex-servicemen  have 
brought  back  elephantiasis,  dread 
scourge  of  the  tropics? 

by  JOSEPH  BERNSTEIN 

YOU  don't  see  those  nightmarish 
figures  any  more  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  But  several  year  ago, 
if  you  walked  through  the  streets  of 
that  historic  city,  you  might  sud- 
denly  be  stopped  short  by  a  sight  that 
would  make  you  rub  your  eyes  with 
incredulity.  It  would  be  a  Negro, 
either  sitting  limply  in  front  of  a 
house,  or  hobbling  painfully  along  in 
the  street.  But  your  eyes  would  be 
riveted  to  his  legs.  One  of  them,  and 
sometimes  even  both,  would  be  swol- 
len to  such  a  monstrous  sise  that  it 
seemed  miraculous  that  it  could  be 
moved,  much  less  lifted. 

Every  one  of  these  pathetic  victims 
of  this  horrible  affliction  has  since 
died.  To  see  their  like,  you  would 
have  to  go  to  the  moist,  tropical  areas 
of  Africa,  Asia,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 


the  West  Indies,  and  certain  parts 
of  South  America,  where  people  with 
such  elephant-like  proportions  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  are  still  very 
common. 

The  culprit  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition has  long  been  known  to  science. 
It  is  a  small,  white,  thread-like  worm 
(belonging  to  the  roundworms)  with 
the  somewhat  formidable  scientific 
name  of  Wuchereria  bancrofti.  More 
commonly  it  is  known  as  the  filaria 
worm. 

The  infection  by  this  parasite  is 
called  filariasis.  But  when  the  disease 
is  aggravated  to  the  point  where  it 
produces  fantastically  enormous  en- 
largement of  body  parts,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriately described  as  elephantiasis. 
When  this  disease  at  last  died  out 
in  North  America  at  the  Old  Folks 
Home  in  Charleston — 30  years  ago, 
more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
there  were  infected  with  filaria  worms 
— filariasis  and  its  pathological  trans- 
formations became  only  a  quaint 
curiosity  to  American  scientists. 

The  picture  has  now  changed  with 
a  vengeance.  Filariasis  is  now  one  of 
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the  major  scientific  problems,  and  not 
long  ago,  an  important  series  of  dis- 
cussions concerning  methods  of  coping 
with  it  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
attended  by  top-flight  scientists.  This 
change  was  caused  by  the  recent  war. 
As  our  troops  poured  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  into  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  many  of  them  were 
laid  low  with  painful  swellings  of 
the  arms,  headaches,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  fits  of  depression.  Wuchereria 
was  soon  clearly  implicated.  When 
it  was  learned  that  there  are  about 
189  million  victims  of  filar  iasis 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  in- 
fected servicemen  were  returning  in 
large  numbers  to  this  country,  the 
concern  of  medical  authorities  can 
well  be  imagined. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  bizarre  tryst 
the  young  of  the  filaria  worms  kept 
nightly  (and  sometimes  daily)  with 
blood-sucking  mosquitoes  became  more 
than  a  mere  curiosity  of  natural  his- 
tory and  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  parasitologists.  It  became  a 
problem  of  grim  urgency.  For  behind 
this  unusual  "tryst"  lurked  a  hazard 
to  precious  human  lives  that  had  to 
be  fought  with  all  the  skill  and  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  science. 

The  adult  filaria  worms  live  in  the 
lymph  glands  and  ducts  of  the  body, 
often  in  tangled  masses.  There  the 
females  give  birth  to  their  young. 
These  new-born  worms,  called  "micro- 
filariae," then  migrate  to  the  skin, 
where  they  are  sucked  with  the  blood 
into  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes.  After 
undergoing  various  transformations  in 
the  bodies  of  these  insects,  they  finally 
come  to  rest  in  their  mouths,  having 
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previously  traveled  from  the  stomach 
to  the  thorax,  and  from  there  to  the 
proboscis.  In  the  mouth  of  the  mos- 
quito the  young  filaria  waits. 

When  night  falls,  the  mosquitoes 
go  out  on  their  forays  in  quest  of 
blood.  As  they  bite  their  human  vic- 
tims, the  young  worms  break  free 
from  the  mouths,  crawl  out  on  the 
skin  of  the  human  host,  and  pene- 
trate the  wound.  And  here  is  the 
reason  why  Wuchereria  thrives  so 
well  in  a  moist,  hot  climate.  The 
warmth  stimulates  the  young  worms 
into  the  activity  necessary  for  quick 
penetration,  and  the  moist  air  pre- 
vents their  tiny,  soft  bodies  from  dry- 
ing up  during  the  process. 

Now,  perhaps  the  person  who  has 
been  thus  bitten  and  inoculated  is 
already  a  victim  of  filariasis.  During 
the  day,  young  embryos  of  Wucher- 
eria have  been  lurking  in  the  deeper 
recesses  of  the  body.  But  with  the 
fall  of  night,  these  embryos  have 
begun  a  steady  migration  to  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  body's  surface.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
4  a.m.,  the  blood  vessels  in  the  skin 
are  teeming  with  larvae. 

Seemingly  in 
wait  for  them, 
having  arrived  at 
the  most  propi- 
tious time,  are  the 
mosquitoes  —  the 
intermediate  hosts 

vital  to  the  further  development  of 
the  filaria  worm.  And  as  the  mos- 
quitoes introduce  higher-developed 
worms  into  the  bodies  of  the  hosts, 
they  swallow  the  filaria  embryos  into 
their  stomachs,  together  with  blood. 
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Comes  the  dawn,  and  the  insects 
retire  to  their  hiding  places  to  digest 
their  repast.  But  what  happens  to  the 
swarm  of  embryos  in  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  skin  which  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  good  their 
escape?  Back  they  retreat  to  the  deep 
parts  of  the  body,  there  to  wait  for 
the  next  nightfall,  when  they  will 
again  swarm  to  the  body's  surface 
for  their  tryst  with  the  mosquitoes. 
Perhaps  their  luck  will  then  be  better. 

The  man  who  first  described  this 
unique  nocturnal  meeting  was  the 
great  parasitologist,  Patrick  Manson. 
His  interpretation  did  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance,  the  stiff  est  op- 
position coming  from  Dr.  C.  Lane. 
The  latter  claimed  that  the  so-called 
tryst  was  in  reality  due  to  the  females 
producing  their  brood  about  the  same 
time  of  day.  And  the  reason  why 
these  young  could  be  found  in  the 
blood  the  next  day,  declared  Dr.  Lane, 
was  that  their  lives  were  so  extremely 
short.  The  embryos  were  believed 
by  this  scientist  to  perish  24  hours 
after  birth,  if  not  swallowed  by 
mosquitoes. 

This  great  "tryst  controversy" 
raged  back  and  forth  in  recent  years, 
until  formidable  support  for  Man- 
son's  ideas  appeared  in  the  experi- 
ments performed  by  another  para- 
sitologist, Dr.  J.  Knott.  Knott  actually 
transfused  filaria  embryos  into  a 
native  who  had  never  had  filariasis. 
Fourteen  days  later,  these  embryos 
were  still  present  in  the  blood  of  this 
heroic  native.  This  disproved  Dr. 
Lane's  contention  that  the  embryos 
cannot  survive  beyond  a  day. 

But  Dr.   Knott  discovered  some- 


thing equally  significant.  Every  night 
there  was  a  swarming  of  the  young 
worms  in  the  blood  of  the  skin.  Yet, 
in  the  daytime,  the  embryos  could  no 
longer  be  detected  in  such  blood. 

This  is  not  all  there  is  to  the 
story  of  the  periodic  tryst.  In  some 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  mosquitoes  are  day-biters. 
Then  the  filaria  embryos  are  found 
in  the  blood  in  the  daytime — when 
the  mosquitoes  are  out  in  force — 
and  recede  into  the  inner  depths  of 
the  body  at  night.  Such  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  Wuchereria  may  sig- 
nify that  a  different  species  of  the 
worm  is  involved. 

Let's  return  to  the  adult  filaria 
worms  living  in  the  lymph  glands  and 
ducts.  It  is  there  that  the  males  and 
females  mate.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  grotesque  swellings  in  the  host 
were  produced  by  the  worms  clog- 
ging the  lymph  ducts,  obstructing  the 
flow  of  lymph.  This  was  believed 
to  divert  this  fluid  to  other  areas, 
where  it  accumulated  and  produced 
the  abnormal  enlargements. 

More  recently  it  has  been  felt  that 
the  blockage  and  obliteration  of  the 
lymph  channels  were  caused  by  an 
allergic  reaction  of  the  body's  tissues 
to  proteins  released  from  the  break- 
down of  dead  worms.  Where  the 
disease  remains  untreated  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  and  there  is  steady 
reinfection,  elephant-like  swellings  de- 
velop because  of  the  periodic  attacks. 
The  affected  areas  are  most  frequently 
the  legs,  but  they  may  be  also  the 
arms,  breast,  genitals,  head,  and  neck. 

Potent  new  drugs  have  recently 
been  developed,  which  are  able  to 
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destroy  completely  these  parasites  in 
the  human  body.  One  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  is  an  organic  com- 
pound known  as  "Hetrazan,"  which 
is  now  being  produced  by  a  large 
pharmaceutical  company. 

Filariasis  is  a  disease  about  which 
we  shall  have  to  give  serious  thought 
in  this  country.  Just  how  many  serv 
icemen  bearing  these  parasites  in  their 
bodies  returned  to  this  country  will 
perhaps  never  be  known,  but  they 
probably  number  several  thousands. 
Should  several  such  men  live  in  a 
community  with  a  considerable  mos' 
quito  population,  there  would  be  the 
possibility  of  this  dread  disease  estab' 
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lishing  a  new  foothold  in  this  country. 

Medical  authorities  must  therefore 
be  alert  about  detecting  cases  of  this 
ailment.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  central  headquarters  be  created 
where  all  such  cases  could  be  reported 
and  regularly  checked. 

What  is  just  as  important  is  the 
need  to  wage  vigorous  and  unflagging 
warfare  on  mosquitoes.  The  newly 
perfected  insecticides  which  can  be 
spread  over  large  areas  by  airplanes 
should  prove  a  powerful  weapon  in 
our  efforts  to  eradicate  these  pests. 

We  must  prevent  the  return  of 
elephant  men  in  America. 


The  Impossible 

JOSEPH  DUNNINGER,  the  master  mentalist,  appeared  in  a  New  York 
City  traffic  court  with  an  overtime  parking  ticket,  and  proceeded  to  entertain 
Judge  Anna  Kross  by  telling  her  of  her  plans  to  send  her  daughter  to  college. 
He  also  demonstrated  several  other  mind  reading  stunts. 

"Amazing,"  was  her  comment.  "Now,  what  about 'the  fine?" 

"I  can  read  your  mind  but  I  can't  change  it,"  commented  Dunninger. 

"Right,"  replied  the  Judge,  "four  dollars!" 

▲ 

Bill  Green  found  a  little  girl  hunched  on  the  curbing  before  school  on  a 
December  zero  morning. 

"Anything  wrong?"  he  asked  kindly. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  so  cold — why  don't  you  wait  inside  the  school  building?"  Bill 
persisted. 

"I'm  sitting  in  the  cold,"  the  little  girl  explained,  "because  I'm  trying  out 
my  new  coat." 

▲ 

Lucien  Guitry  was  being  nice  to  his  hostess,  "You're  becoming  younger 
every  day!" 

"Flatterer!"  challenged  the  lady. 

"All  right,"  replied  Guitry,  "let's  say  every  other  day." 

A 

A  house  agent  was  showing  a  possible  tenant  over  a  house  where  moisture 
was  running  down  the  walls.  The  would-be  tenant  looked  around  doubtfully. 
"It's  a  bit  damp,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Damp!"  echoed  the  agent.  "Of  course  it's  damp;  think  what  an 
enormous  advantage  that  would  be  in  case  of  fire!" 


Their  courage  is  the  spur  of  the  moment  kind. 


by  ROBERT  STEIN 

ON  a  recent  fog-shrouded  morn- 
ing, William  Madgey,  who 
drives  a  milk  wagon  in  Philadelphia, 
set  down  two  bottles  at  the  doorstep 
of  a  ramshackle  house.  As  he  turned 
back  toward  his  wagon,  Madgey 
was  pulled  up  short  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  light  in  a  nearby  window. 
Peering  inside,  he  saw  flames  shoot 
from  an  oil  stove  and  fan  out  over 
the  room. 

Momentarily  stunned,  the  milk- 
man quickly  regained  his  senses  and 
battered  open  the  front  door.  Snatch- 
ing a  coat  from  the  hall  closet,  he 
began  to  flail  it  desperately  at  the 
fire.  But  the  flames  slithered  out 
from  under  the  coat  and  leaped 
toward  the  stairway. 

Shouting  upstairs  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  family,  Madgey  raced  out  of 
the  house  and  turned  in  a  fire 
alarm.  Dashing  back,  he  saw  a  man 
and  woman  with  five  children  lean' 
ing  anxiously  out  of  a  second  story 
window.    Madgey,    who    has  two 


youngsters  of  his  own,  thought  fast. 

"Tell  the  children  to  jump,"  he 
yelled,  holding  out  his  arms. 

One  by  one,  four  youngsters 
poised  themselves  on  the  window 
ledge  and  dropped  into  the  milkman's 
arms.  Trembling,  the  mother  held 
out  the  last — a  four-week-old  baby — 
and  let  it  fall.  Madgey  made  a  per- 
fect catch. 

Quickly,  he  shepherded  the  chil- 
dren to  a  safe  distance  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  neighbor,  rushed  a  ladder 
to  the  side  of  the  burning  building. 
Uninjured,  the  mother  and  father 
climbed  down  to  rejoin  their  chil- 
dren. By  the  time  firemen  arrived, 
Madgey  was  back  on  his  rounds,  de- 
livering milk. 

While  you  sleep  each  morning,  the 
man  who  delivers  your  milk  may  be 
doing  double  duty  as  a  two-fisted 
defender  of  your  home.  Each  year, 
thousands  of  milkmen  all  over  the 
United  States  drop  their  bottles  to 
put  out  fires,  grapple  with  sneak 
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thieves,  sniff  out  escaping  gas  or 
avert  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  early 
morning  tragedy. 

Although  sudden  fires  are  the 
most  frequent  challenge  to  our 
heroic  milkmen,  they  also  tackle 
more  than  their  share  of  pre-dawn 
criminals.  When  three  armed  thugs 
held  up  a  woman  on  a  lonely  Boston 
street  one  morning,  they  didn't  count 
on  any  interference  from  milkman 
Thomas  J.  Buckley.  Spotting  the 
holdup  men,  Buckley  bounded  from 
his  milk  truck  and  raced  after  them. 
Chasing  the  bewildered  thieves 
through  backyards  and  alleys,  Buck' 
ley  caught  up  with  one  of  them  in 
time  to  snatch  back  the  victim's 
purse  containing  $185  in  cash. 

In  the  past  11  years,  148  heroic 
milkmen  like  Madgey  and  Buckley 
have  been  awarded  Pasteur  medals 
for  bravery  by  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation.  Unlike  firemen  and 
police  officers  who  become  heroes 
in  the  line  of  duty,  milkmen  are  not 
required  to  report  their  acts  of  cour- 
age  to  superiors — and  seldom  do. 

Delivering  milk  in  Elmhurst, 
Illinois,  La  Verne  T.  Orton  heard  a 
child  scream.  Racing  around  to  the 
backyard  of  a  house,  Orton  caught 
sight  of  a  small  boy — hanging  from 
a  tree  by  his  neck.  The  child  had 
slipped  from  a  garden  swing,  his 
scarf  catching  on  a  crosspiece.  As 
Orton  ran  across  the  yard,  the  boy's 
flailing  arms  and  legs  suddenly  be' 
came  still.  Frantically,  the  milkman 
tore  loose  the  scarf  and  gently  lower- 
ed the  child  to  the  ground.  Half  an 
hour  later,  a  perspiring  doctor  told 
Orton   that   his   quick   action  had 
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saved  the  boy's  life — by  several 
seconds. 

Riding  past  a  school  house  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  milkman  Carl 
Knapp  felt  a  sudden  tug  on  the  reins 
of  his  wagon.  Horror-stricken,  Knapp 
saw  his  horse  bolt  directly  toward  a 
group  of  children  milling  around 
the   school   entrance.    Denying  the 


urge  for  self-preservation  that  told 
him  to  jump  clear,  the  milkman 
stayed  with  his  wagon.  Leather  cut 
into  Knapp's  palms  as  he  reined  the 
horse  aside.  Lurching  on,  the  wagon 
went  past  the  schoolhouse  and 
toppled  over,  a  block  away.  Knapp 
was  painfully  injured  in  the  smash- 
up,  but  all  of  the  children  escaped 
unhurt. 

Like  our  intrepid  mail  carriers, 
milkmen  aren't  easily  discouraged 
from  making  their  rounds.  When  a 
part  of  Green  Township,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  cut  off  by  a  howling 
blizzard,  milkmen  John  Straub  and 
Merritt  Johnson  drove  their  truck  to 
the  edge  of  the  snowbound  area. 
From  there,  they  loaded  their  milk 
on  a  bobsled  and  set  out  across  the 
snow-blanketed  fields.  After  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  bobsled  bogged 
down. 

Undaunted,  Straub  and  Johnson 
put  on  snowshoes  and  trudged  the 
last  mile  and  a  half  with  the  milk 
strapped  to  their  backs.  For  the 
next  eight  weeks,  the  two  milkmen 
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kept  repeating  the  jaunt,  giving  up 
their  days  off  to  carry  supplies  to 
the  marooned  townspeople.  Like 
the  mail,  the  milk  got  through. 

Your  telephone  service  man,  too, 
often  performs  heroic  deeds  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Whenever  fire 
strikes,  he  is  one  of  the  first  arrivals 
'  on  the  scene.  Usually  in  a  dead 
heat  with  firemen  and  police  emer- 
gency  squads,  he  rushes  into  the 
burning  building  to  dismantle  tele' 
phone  circuits,  and  sometimes  comes 
out  carrying  an  unconscious  victim 
of  the  blaze.  In  many  instances, 
telephone  service  men  are  on  the 
spot  to  intercept  household  disaster 
even  before  it  strikes — as  in  the  case 
of  Lawrence  Strandquist. 

On  a  windy  afternoon  in  Chicago 
last  winter,  Strandquist  was  busily 
splicing  cable  in  an  alley  behind  an 
apartment  house.  Suddenly,  he 
stopped  and  sniffed  the  air.  From  a 
first  story  window  directly  above 
him,  he  saw  smoke  tumbling  out  in 
thick,  grey  spirals. 

Strandquist  dropped  his  repair  kit 
and  raced  out  of  the  alley.  At  a 
nearby  grocery  store,  he  put  in  a 
quick  call  to  the  fire  department  and 
dashed  back  to  the  burning  apart- 
ment house.  Bounding  up  the  stairs, 
he  ran  into  a  dazed  housewife  who 
was  wandering  aimlessly  about  the 
•  smoke-filled  first  floor  landing. 
Strandquist  took  her  firmly  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  out  of  the  building. 

On  his  second  trip  upstairs,  the 
telephone  man  found  a  sobbing 
young  woman  clutching  two  infants 
in  her  arms.  Gently  prying  the  chil- 
dren from  her  grasp,  Strandquist 
™  started   down   the  stairs.    But  the 


terrified  mother  didn't  move.  He 
ran  back  and  began  to  prod  her  with 
his  knee.  Regaining  her  senses,  the 
woman  finally  started  down  the 
stairs.  Just  as  Strandquist  was  about 
to  follow,  he  heard  screams  from  the 
floor  above. 

Still  holding  the  two  babies,  the 
repair  man  ran  out  to  a  second  story 
balcony  and  shouted  to  bystanders 
below.  As  they  held  out  their  arms, 
Strandquist  dropped  the  two  young- 
sters to  safety.  Then,  he  took  a 
quick  gulp  of  air  and  started  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  screams. 

Halfway  up  to  the  third  floor, 
Strandquist  found  two  red-eyed  little 
girls  clutching  a  handrail.  Farther 
on,  six  more  frightened  youngsters 
were  milling  about  the  third  floor 
corridor.  The  telephone  man  quickly 
gathered  the  children  together  and, 
like  a  smoke-covered  Pied  Piper,  led 
them  out  of  the  building  to  safety. 

Strandquist's  feat  of  saving  12 
lives  in  as  many  minutes  may  be  a 
record  for  high-speed  rescue  work, 
but  such  courage  is  not  unusual 
among  telephone  service  men.  Each 
year,  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  presents  the 
Vail  Medal  for  valor  to  dozens  of 
its  heroic  employees  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
men  exhibit  their  bravery  during 
floods,  earthquakes,  blizzards,  hurri- 
canes and  other  natural'  disasters. 

During  a  Texas  tornado,  telephone 
lineman  Bill  Owens  found  himself 
with  two  wounded  women  on  his 
hands.  Driving  a  mile  directly 
through  the  storm  center,  he  bor- 
rowed a  home  telephone  and  climbed 
a  nearby  pole.    Hooking  the  phone 
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up  to  the  last  remaining  live  wire, 
Owens  perched  himself  on  the  sway- 
ing pole  and  put  in  a  call  for  a  doc- 
tor,  who  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
two  women.  One  of  them  was 
Owen's  wife. 

When  a  flood  isolated  a  shore 
community  near  Baltimore,  service 
men  Charles  Lane  and  Robert  Brooks 
found  four  women,  six  children  and 
a  man  marooned  in  a  one-room  cot- 
tage. Searching  out  two  swamped 
rowboats,  Lane  and  Brooks  bailed 
them  out  and  tied  them  together. 
Then,  they  loaded  the  panicky 
women  and  children  into  the  row- 
boats,  and  began  to  push  and  tow 
them  to  higher  ground.  Guiding 
themselves  by  familiar  telephone 
poles,  Lane  and  Brooks  maneuvered 
the  boats  through  heavy  rain  and 
darkness.  For  five  hours,  they  re- 
mained in  the  water,  wading  and 
swimming  alongside  the  boats.  Just 
before  midnight,  they  delivered  the 
marooned  families  safely  to  high 
ground. 

Though  they  rise  gallantly  to  meet 
such  large-scale  emergencies,  most 
telephone  service  men  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  course  of  seeming- 
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ly  simple,  routine  assignments.  In 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  Martin  Poole 
was  working  on  a  minor  repair  job 
when  a  half -choked  woman  came 
rushing  over  from  the  adjoining 
house.  Poole  followed  her  as  she 
waved  him  frantically  to  an  up- 
stairs bedroom.  There,  the  repair 
man  found  a  27-month-old  baby, 
overcome  by  gas  fumes.  The  child 
was  barely  breathing. 

Quickly,  Poole  forced  open  the 
bedroom  window.  Then,  he  ran 
downstairs  and  scrambled  up  the 
nearest  telephone  pole.  Connecting 
his  test  set,  he  put  in  a  hurried  call 
to  the  police  emergency  squad. 
Running  back  to  the  house,  Poole 
began  to  administer  artificial  respira- 
tion— first  to  the  baby,  then  the 
mother.  By  the  time  the  police  am- 
bulance arrived,  mother  and  child 
were  both  well  on  their  way  to  re- 
covery— and  Poole  was  back  finish- 
ing up  his  repair  job  next  door. 

Give  another  thought  to  your 
early  morning  friend,  the  milkman, 
and  to  that  other  unsung  hero,  your 
telephone  service  man,  for  someday 
you  may  be  deeply  indebted  to  them. 


Gugliclmo  Marconi,  the  genius  of  radio,  was  entertaining  a  friend  one 
night  in  his  lab.  The  two  discussed  the  most  intricate  phases  of  wireless 
communication. 

Finally,  at  dawn,  the  friend  suggested  they  retire.  As  they  were  leaving 
the  lab,  Marconi  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and  said,  "All  my  life  I  have 
been  studying  this  phenomenon,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  simply  can't  under- 
stand about  radio." 

"Something  you  don't  understand  about  radio?"  smiled  the  other.  "What 
is  that?" 

Marconi  mused,  "Why  does  it  work?" 


Marriage  has  been  described  as  giving  half  one's  food  to  get  the  other 
half  cooked. 
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ALONG  lower  Baltimore  Avenue 
in  Kansas  City,  solid,  substantial 
Milton  McGreevy  is  known  as  "Mor- 
gan," after  the  late  J.  P.  of  that  name. 

The  resemblance  is  there,  all  right, 
and  it  is  gilt-edged.  McGreevy  is  a  big 
man  physically,  socially,  and  finan- 
cially.  He  stands  six  feet  two  and  a 
half,  belongs  to  the  best  clubs,  and 
heads  the  brokerage  house  handling 
the  city's  largest  volume  of  securities 
transactions.  He's  possessed  of  sound 
judgment  and  a  remarkably  retentive 
memory. 

"Milton  has  a  mind,"  one  associate 
says,  "like  a  quotations  board  that  has 
been  crossed  with  a  set  of  Standard 
and  Poors  Statistical  Records.  On  any 
given  security  he  can  reel  off  opening 
and  closing  prices,  book  value,  par,  or 
corporate  history." 

McGreevy  admits  his  memory  is  a 
tremendous  asset,  but  only  because  it 
has  been  painstakingly  trained  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

After  a  public  school  education  at 
the  Norman  School  and  Westport 
High,  he  learned  the  brokerage  busi' 
ness  in  his  father's  firm  of  Strandberg, 
McGreevy  6?  Company,  working  sum- 


mers  as  a  mailing  clerk,  switchboard 
operator,  board  marker,  and  book' 
keeper.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Col' 
lege,  where  he  rowed  on  the  crew,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  with  a  master's 
degree  in  1926. 

Milton's  father  gave  him  a  job  in 
the  cage  then,  with  a  salary  of  $25  a 
week,  and  insisted  he  live  within  his 
income  so  that  he  might  learn  the 
value  of  a  dollar. 

Apparently  Milton  learned  rapidly, 
for  three  years  later  he  became  a  full 
partner  upon  the  retirement  of  Alva 
J.  Strandberg.  In  1930,  Strandberg, 
McGreevy  &?  Company,  with  its  five 
branch  offices,  merged  with  Harris, 
Upham  6?  Company,  and  Milton  be' 
came  a  general  partner  in  the  23' 
branch  firm.  A  year  later  his  father 
retired,  leaving  28'year-old  Milton  as 
the  head  of  Harris,  Upham's  Midwest' 
ern  activities. 

In  a  way,  young  Milton  had  re' 
ceived  his  baptism  by  fire.  He  had 
come  into  the  business  during  the 
booming  20's,  and  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  bust  of  1929. 

He  will  never  forget  those  action- 
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crammed  months  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  1929,  when  daily 
transactions  reached  the  many  million 
share  mark,  and  all  hands  worked 
from  sun-up  until  midnight. 

It  was  a  trying  period.  In  the  rush, 
a  number  of  mistakes  were  made.  One 
of  them  was  amusing,  and  it  had  the 
happiest  ending  any  broker  could  hope 
to  hear. 

The  loan  of  a  customer  who  held 
500  shares  of  Paramount  was  under- 
secured, and  it  became  necessary  to 
liquidate.  So  a  harassed  clerk  wrote 
an  order  to  sell  500  shares  of  Fp,  the 
Paramount  symbol  standing  for  "fa- 
mous players."  However,  in  his  ex- 
citement he  transposed  the  letters,  so 
that  the  sell  order  was  for  500  shares 
of  Pf — symbol  for  Prairie  Oil. 

It  was  the  next  day  before  the  error 
was  discovered.  In  the  meantime,  Prai- 
rie Oil,  sold  by  mistake,  had  dropped 
ten  points.  Paramount,  held  by  mis- 
take, had  climbed  eight  points. 
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The  happy  accident  netted  a  nine- 
thousand-dollar  profit — four  for  the 
customer  and  five  for  the  firm. 

Through  those  hectic  days  and 
nights,  McGreevy's  bride  of  a  few 
months  saw  very  little  of  him.  In  fact, 
she  recalls  most  incidents  of  their 
married  life  in  relationship  to  the  ma- 
jor flurries  of  market  activity  which 
serve  as  guideposts  to  memory.  De- 
scribing a  particularly  pleasant  vaca- 
tion, she  is  apt  to  say,  "That  was — 
let's  see  .  .  .  the  year  England  went 
off  the  gold  standard." 

Attractive  Mrs.  McGreevy,  a  lively 
lady  of  great  charm,  is  a  daughter 
of  Tom  James,  china  merchant.  She 
is  also  a  distant  relative  of  Jesse  James. 
For  her  husband,  the  relationship  is 
not  distant  enough,  however.  Jesse 
James  was  her  grandfather's  first 
cousin,  but  Mr.  McGreevy — if  forced 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  all — likes  to 
say  that  Jesse  was  her  great-grand- 
father's nephew.  It's  the  same  thing, 
but  it  sounds  like  an  even  more  in- 
consequential kinship. 

Mrs.  McGreevy  collects  ladies'  fans. 
She  has  26  of  them,  many  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.  They  are  exqui- 
sitely hand-painted,  delicately  ivory 
with  age,  and  occupy  two  large  break- 
fronts  in  the  McGreevy  living  room. 

The  McGreevy 's  home  is  large, 
but  too  lovely  and  too  livable  to  be 
called  pretentious.  It  was  planned  with 
care  over  a  two-  or  three-year  period, 
although  it  really  resulted  from  a  spur- 
of-the-moment  shopping  splurge. 

In  the  depths  of  the  depression, 
Mrs.  McGreevy  one  day  was  browsing 
uptown  Manhattan  shops.  Her  hus- 
band was  in  conference  with  his  part- 
ners downtown  when  he  received  a 
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call  from  her,  saying  there  was  some- 
thing she  wanted  him  to  see. 

"Barbara,"  he  exclaimed,  a  little  an- 
noyed  at  the  interruption,  "I'm  terri- 
bly  busy.  If  it's  a  hat  you  want,  go 
ahead  and  buy  it!  Til  see  it  at  dinner." 

"It's  not  a  hat,  Milton,"  she  told 
him.  "It's  a  paneled  room." 

"Hold  it!"  he  said.  "Give  me  that 
address  and  stay  right  where  you  are. 
I'll  catch  a  cab. 

"Oh,  and  Barabara — " 

"Yes?" 

"You'd  better  sit  down  and  rest  till 
I  get  there.  It  will  only  be  a  few 
minutes." 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes.  And  it 
was  a  room,  too.  He'd  heard  correctly. 
It  was  a  paneled  room,  roughly  17x17 
of  beautifully  carved  old  Norway 
pine,  with  two  sculptored  niches,  two 
built-in  bookcases,  and  a  marble 
fireplace.  A  decorator,  forced  to  with- 
draw to  smaller  quarters,  was  offering 
it  at  a  real  bargain  price. 

Milton  wanted  to  buy  it  at  once, 
but  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  wait 
until  they  could  call  upon  professional 
advice.  So  early  the  next  morning,  a 
Kansas  City  architect,  Edward  B. 
Delk,  woke  to  the  ringing  of  a  tele- 
phone. It  was  the  McGreevys.  They 
thought  they  might  build  a  house 
someday,  they  said,  around  a  room 
they'd  just  found.  What  would  he 
advise? 

The  startled  designer  counselled 
them  to  inspect  window  widths,  which 
might  affect  the  exterior  plan  of  the 
hypothetical  house;  ceiling  height;  and 
certain  other  components.  Then,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  possibly  go  back  to 
sleep  after  an  experience  like  that,  he 
went  downstairs  to  brew  coffee. 


Three  years  later  the  room  was  re- 
moved from  packing  cases  and  care- 
fully installed  as  a  study  in  the  new 
house  the  McGreevys  had  planned 
around  it.  Several  portfolios  on  Italian 
architecture  grace  it  now,  along  with 
a  few  of  the  more  than  200  architec- 
tural volumes  which  provide  Mc- 
Greevy  with  leisure-hour  relaxation. 

There  are  four  McGreevy  children. 
Jean  is  a  junior  at  Vassar,  the  school 
of  her  mother,  great- aunts  and  great- 
grandmother.  Tom  is  a  Pembroke- 
Country  Day  student  who  hopes  to 
enter  Harvard  College  in  the  fall.  Ann 
and  Gail  are  at  Sunset  Hill  School 
for  Girls,  where  Ann  is  in  seventh 
grade  and  Gail — a  six-year-old  with 
unusual  poise — is  in  first  grade. 

In  a  recent  burst  of  hospitality,  Gail 
was  offering  taffy  to  one  of  her 
father's  guests.  "Go  ahead  and  take 
some,"  she  urged.  "It's  real  soft.  We 
get  it  that  way  so  it  won't  pull  the 
braces  off  my  sister's  teeth." 

MILTON  McGREEVY  likes  the 
investment  business  because  it 
is  affected  by  a  number  of  constantly 
shifting  currents,  some  political,  some 
economic.  Keeping  up  with  develop- 
ments in  business  and  government 
around  the  world  is  an  exhausting  but 
interesting  task.  In  addition  to  pre- 
dicting trends,  he  tries  to  foresee  pe- 
riods of  extra  activity  and  prepare  for 
unusual  demands  on  his  energies. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election,  the  McGreevys  were  visit- 
ing friends  a  few  blocks  away.  They 
listened  to  the  early  returns  without 
anxiety,  but  about  11  o'clock  Mc- 
Greevy turned  to  his  wife  and  said, 
"We'd  better  go,  dear.  It  looks  like 
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tomorrow  will  be  a  bad  day." 

At  home  he  went  immediately  to 
bed,  asking  her  to  stay  up  and  listen 
to  the  radio.  "If  the  tide  turns,"  he 
instructed,  "wake  me  up  and  tell  me. 
I'll  sleep  better  for  the  rest  of  the 
night." 

He  got  up  at  four-thirty  and  was 
at  the  office  at  six,  making  prepara- 
tions  for  what  was  to  be  the  heaviest 
day  of  trading  in  recent  years. 

McGreevy  is  strictly  a  broker.  He 
makes  no  offerings  of  securities,  on 
the  theory  that  if  his  house  were  to 
invest  in  securities  for  resale,  there 
might  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
best  interests  of  the  customer. 

He  is  considered  by  his  New  York 
partners  to  be  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  the  firm,  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

One  reason  is  that  the  McGreevy 
offices  in  Kansas  City,  Wichita, 
Omaha,  Bartlesville,  Tulsa,  and  Okla- 
homa City  helped  carry  the  load  for 
the  Harris,  Upham  chain  during  the 
depression.  They  were  able  to  keep 
overhead  down  while  maintaining  a 
reasonable  volume  of  business. 

Another  reason  is  that  McGreevy 
decisions  are  always  sound  and  gener- 
ally right.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  per- 
spective. Living  in  Kansas  City,  Mc- 
Greevy is  well  removed  from  Wall 
Street  rumors.  He  is  able  to  evaluate 
information  objectively. 

The  Kansas  City  business  man,  says 
McGreevy,  is  in  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous position.  Business  activities 
there  are  widely  diversified,  yet  the 
size  of  the  city  makes  it  possible  for 
the  heads  of  all  businesses  to  meet 
often  at  lunch,  parties,  or  the  same 
few  clubs.  They  exchange  informa- 


tion, and  are  able  to  construct  a  clear 
picture  of  the  general  economic  sit- 
uation. 

In  business  matters,  McGreevy  is 
analytical.  He  is  fundamentally  con- 
servative, and  likes  time  to  think 
things  through.  Friends  comment  on 
his  conscientious  attitude  toward  so- 
cial or  civic  obligations.  He  arrives 
promptly  at  meetings,  and  stays  until 
they  are  over.  When  he  starts  a  proj- 
ect, he  sticks  with  it. 

Friends  are  Milton  McGreevy 's 
chief  joy.  Although  frequently  modest 
to  the  point  of  reticence,  he  loves  to 
be  surrounded  by  good  companions, 
and  he  is  an  energetic,  seemingly  tire- 
less host.  The  McGreevys  entertain  a 
great  deal  and  have  an  especially  large 
party  at  their  home  every  Christmas 
Eve.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
McGreevy  if  an  old  schoolmate  passes 
through  town  without  sampling  his 
hospitality.  Although  most  of  his  col- 
lege friends  live  in  the  East,  he  cor- 
responds with  them  regularly  and 
makes  a  point  of  seeing  them  when 
business  takes  him  to  New  York, 
which  is  usually  for  two -week 
periods,  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  locale  of  McGreevy  vacations 
varies.  Last  summer,  after  seeing  Jean 
off  on  a  European  trip,  the  balance  of 
the  family  went  to  Cambridge  for  the 
25th  anniversary  of  McGreevy's  grad- 
uating class.  Slightly  over  75  per  cent 
of  all  living  members  of  the  class  were 
there.  In  an  uncomfortably  warm  cut- 
away and  plug  hat,  McGreevy  was  a 
class  Aid,  charged  with  lending  dig- 
nity to  the  proceedings  as  he  escorted 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees  to  the 
platform.  It  was  a  relief,  a  few  days 
(Continued  on  Page  188) 


TOMORROW  DAWNS  FOR 


by  STANLEY  BAAR 


A UNIQUE,  carefully  planned 
"industrial  revolution"  has 
brought  to  Puerto  Rico  today  a  new 
brightness  that  adds  an  extra  dividend 
to  the  Caribbean  island's  traditionally 
golden  weather. 

It  is  a  brightness  reflected,  in  part, 
from  many  physical  improvements 
brought  to  life  these  past  few  years 
in  a  land  regarded  until  recently  as 
the  neglected  "backyard"  of  the 
United  States. 

It  shines  from  white  and  coral  tinted 
walls  of  plants  housing  50  new  indus- 
tries  providing  employment  for  thou- 
sands; from  new  schools,  hospitals 
and  health  stations;  from  new  lowcost 
housing  developments,  one  of  them 
the  largest  in  the  world;  from  a  new 
network  of  roads;  from  the  spillways 
of  new  hydro-electric  projects  feeding 
power  into  the  island's  expanding 
industry. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  a  brightness  re- 
flected from  the 
new  "We  can  do 
it!"  spirit  of  our 
fellow  American 
Puerto  Ricans 
themselves.  All 
these  economic 
and  social  im- 
provements have 
been  no  mere 
series  of  happy 


accidents  for  the  island,  where  tropical 
beauty  masked  for  years  the  increas- 
ingly desperate  problem  of  an  agri- 
cultural economy  providing  too  few 
jobs  for  too  many  people.  They  rep- 
resent, instead,  jigsaw  pieces  in  a  care- 
fully mapped  program — much  of  it  fi- 
nanced from  rum  revenues — to  insure 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  future  by 
building  a  solidly  founded,  broadly 
diversified  industrial  base. 

The  amazing  progress  achieved  since 
this  "Operation  Bootstrap"  was  first 
launched  from  scratch  in  1942  has 
given  Puerto  Ricans  new  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  future.  So 
much  confidence  that  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  first  elected  governor 
and  sparkplug  of  the  drive,  has  of- 
fered the  island's  "know  how"  to  help 
President  Truman  carry  through  the 
latter's  "Point  Four"  program  for  as- 
sistance to  the  world's  undeveloped 


areas. 


Not  that  Puerto 
Rico  feels  that  its 
own  problems  are 
now  entirely 
licked.  Talk  to 
the  Puerto  Ricans 
from  Governor 
Munoz  Marin  to 
his  "jibaro" 
friends  in  the 
fields   and  they 
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6ee  a  long  road  ahead.  But  you  sense 
their  excited  awareness  that  Puerto 
Rico's  recovery  to  date  represents  the 
start  of  a  new  and  real  "tomorrow" 
finally  dawning  for  the  island,  new- 
est yet  oldest  part  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  tomorrow  holding  special 
meaning  for  the  youngsters  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
fall  heir  to  a  new  era  of  industrial 
opportunity.  And  to  insure  the  ability 
of  the  island's  youth  to  make  the  most 
of  this  legacy,  the  insular  government 
is  expanding  educational  and  public 
health  facilities  as  fast  as  possible. 
Among  other  things,  the  world's  larg- 
est industrial  trades  school  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  where  enrollment  has  doubled 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Financing  school  construction  and 
other  phases  of  the  insular  govern' 
ment's  forward-looking  program  is 
naturally  a  problem.  As  pointed  out 
by  a  recent  Columbia  University  re' 
port,  Puerto  Rico  is  now  spending 
$21,000,000  a  year  for  education 
alone,  or  one-third  of  its  average 
postwar  annual  budget,  and  needs  still 
more  to  keep  the  system  in  pace  with 
the  island's  economic  development 
program. 

Yet  Puerto  Rico  has  been  able  to 
do  the  things  it  has  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  Its  public  debt  of  some  $13,' 
000,000  is  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  in  1940,  and  the  government  has 
never  defaulted  on  a  bond  issue. 

The  story  of  this  accomplishment 
is  in  good  part  the  story  of  Puerto 
Rican  rum.  The  island's  famous  dry, 
light-bodied  rum  has,  in  fact,  literally 


been  Puerto  Rico's  "liquid  gold,"  for 
tax  revenues  from  its  sale  have  fi' 
nanced  a  good  part  of  "Operation 
Bootstrap."  To  Puerto  Rico,  rum  con- 
sequently has  become  the  symbol  of 
more  schools,  more  hospitals,  more 
industry  and  more  of  all  the  public 
works  and  social  improvement  projects 
now  under  way.  The  pungent  govern' 
ment  bonded  warehouses  where  more 
than  20,000,000  gallons  of  rum  are 
aging  for  shipment  might  easily  be 
called  the  "Fort  Knox  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Rum's  vital  role  was  a  natural  de- 
velopment. When  the  insular  govern' 
ment  first  mapped  its  drive  to  attract 
new  industry  to  the  island,  Puerto 
Rico  had  little  to  work  with  except 
determination.  The  island — ceded  by 
Spain  in  1898 — has  colorful  beauty, 
but  it  is  a  strip  of  land  100  miles 
long  by  35  wide  that  holds  few  re 
sources.  Only  half  of  its  3,423  square 
miles  are  suitable  for  agriculture, 
mostly  along  the  coastal  plains  that 
tilt  upward  to  a  mountain-ribbed  in- 
terior. 

But  the  urgency  of  providing  new 
sources  of  employment  and  economic 
stability  were  pressing.  The  island 
simply  could  not  hope  to  survive  on 
an  agricultural  economy.  Of  all 
United  States  possessions,  Puerto  Rico 
is  the  smallest.  But  its  population 
of  some  2,250,000,  increasing  rapidly 
because  of  one  of  the  world's  highest 
birthrates,  is  by  far  the  largest.  Of  the 
island's  total  labor  force  of  700,000, 
some  230,000  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  living.  Seventy  thousand  are  un' 
employed  and  a  far  greater  number 
get  along  on  partial  employment. 

Sugar  production,  backbone  of 
Puerto  Rico's  one-crop  economy,  em- 
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ploys  the  most  people,  but  work  is 
seasonal.  And,  since  sugar  production 
is  limited  by  a  quota  assigned  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  little  possibility  for  ap- 
preciable expansion. 

Next  to  sugar,  rum  is  Puerto  Rico's 
second  most  important  industry.  But 
its  importance  to  the  overall  economy 
is  particularly  vital  because  of  income 
the  government  derives  from  tax  rev- 
enues on  its  sale.  During  the  1943-44 
wartime  peak,  it  amounted  to  $63,- 
884,358,  or  nearly  62  per  cent  of  total 
revenues.  That  is  one  reason  why 
Puerto  Rico  holds  its  rum  in  such 
respect,  taking  particular  pains  to  pre- 
serve its  dry,  light-bodied  qualities  and 
its  world-wide  reputation.  As  one  sign 
of  respect,  the  government  has  enacted 
a  Mature  Spirits  Act  to  insure  that 
only  well-aged  rums  go  to  market. 
For  years  it  has  been  conducting  a 
scientific  research  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  into  all  phases 
of  rum  production. 

It  was  tax  revenues  from  rum  which 
enabled  Puerto  Rico  to  put  "Opera- 
tion Bootstrap"  in  motion.  As  one  of 
the  first  and  successful  steps  to  prove 
Puerto  Rico's  industrial  possibilities 
and  smooth  the  way  for  private  risk 
capital,  the  government  -  founded 
Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Development 
Company  set  up  five  subsidiary  cor- 
porations for  the  development  of  such 


basic  industries  as  cement,  glass,  clay 
products,  paper  and  shoes.  State  own- 
ership was  undertaken  only  to  break 
ground  for  private  enterprise.  Unlike 
those  governments  that  are  planning 
to  nationalise  privately  owned  indus- 
tries, Puerto  Rico  is  arranging  for  pri- 
vate ownership  to  take  over  those 
companies  now  owned  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  government. 

In  a  steady  stream,  new  private  in- 
dustries have  come  to  Puerto  Rico. 
They  include  a  rayon  mill,  knitting 
mill,  and  factories  to  make  pearl  but-  , 
tons,  plastic  products,  leather  goods, 
artificial  flowers,  handbags,  women's 
clothing,  radio  and  television  sets, 
drafting  instruments,  artists'  supplies, 
optical  supplies,  slippers,  fur  coats, 
brushes,  candy,  china,  ceramics  and 
jewelry. 

Some  of  these  plants  are  still  under 
construction.  All  told,  they  will  em- 
ploy an  additional  8,000  people  and 
boost  annual  industrial  income  by 
nearly  $50,000,000. 

Statistics  are  usually  dull.  But 
there's  a  dramatic  story  in  the  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico's  social  income  has 
tripled  since  1940,  to  a  present  total 
of  around  $630,000,000.  There's  still 
a  long  day  ahead,  since  the  average 
cash  income  of  a  wage-earning  family 
is  less  than  one-fourth  the  mainland 
average.  But  Puerto  Rico's  "tomor- 
row" is  definitely  starting. 


A  Critic's  Outlook 

A PRODUCER  was  telling  George  Jean  Nathan  how  many  actors  hated 
him,  but  the  vitriolic  drama  critic  merely  smiled  as  he  replied,  "There 
are  two  things  I  always  want  to  be  sure  of — the  love  of  God  and  the  hatred 
of  actors." 


QoUuU  ScufL... 

Courtesy  is  the  key  to  success.  There  is  no  lock  too  complicated  for  it. 

A 

Only  those  who  learn  to  keep  silent  can  truly  think  through  an  idea. 
Silence  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy. 

▲ 

Good  judgment  comes  from  experience  and  experience  comes  from 
poor  judgment. 

▲ 

Laziness  grows  on  people.  It  begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains. 

A 

Men  usually  get  somewhere  when  they  develop  a  brake  for  the  tongue 
and  an  accelerator  for  the  brain. 

▲ 

Opportunity  knocks  at  the  door  only  once;  temptation  hammers  on  the 
door  for  years. 

A 

A  man's  ignorance  is  betrayed  by  his  suspicions  and  his  prejudices. 

▲ 

There  is  more  to  life  than  increasing  its  speed. 

▲ 

How  easy  it  is  to  attack  the  dead.  They  are  so  silent. 

A 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a  skin  of  the  right  thickness.  He  can  work 
happily  in  spite  of  enemies  and  friends. 

A 

A  college  education  is  one  of  the  few  things  a  person  is  willing  to  pay 
for  and  not  get. 

A 

You  don't  maintain  a  family  circle  by  taking  sides. 

A 

Pay  no  attention  to  what  critics  say.  Never  has  a  statue  been  erected 
in  honor  of  a  critic. 

A 

What  we  are  is  God's  gift  to  us.  What  we  become  is  our  gift  to  God. 

A 

If  you  can  laugh  at  your  troubles  you  will  never  run  out  of  something 
to  laugh  about. 

A 

The  trouble  with  some  people  is  that  they  say  what  others  only  think. 

A 

Don't  expect  a  guy  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  you  if  you  look  down  on  him. 

A 

A  dangerous  substitute  for  thinking  is  to  follow  the  accepted  practice. 

A 

A  man  without  ambition  is  like  dough  without  yeast. 


Which  twin  had  the  phony? 


by  WILLIAM  J.  MURDOCH 


WHEN  a  certain  snow  -  white 
lamb  gamboled  up  out  of  Lit- 
erary New  England  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  playful  little  creature 
kicked  up  a  dispute  that  is  not  set- 
tled yet  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

This  is  the  well-known  lamb  that 
belonged  to  Mary  and  followed  her 
everywhere  she  went,  even  into  school, 
where  his  antics  incited  the  little  boys 
and  girls  into  infractions  of  the  anti- 
gaiety  rules. 

Where  did  he  come  from,  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  Hampshire?  And  who 
was  responsible  for  shepherding  him 
into  the  poem  that  has  become  so 
great  a  favorite  of  children,  Mary 
Sawyer  Tyler  or  Sarah  Buell  Hale? 
Therein  lies  the  argument. 

Mary  said  the  lines  were  written 
by  a  young  gentleman  friend  in  trib- 
ute to  her  childhood  self  who  was 
*  the  Mary  in  an  actual  happening  that 


the  poem  commemorates.  Sarah  said 
no,  indeed;  she  herself  wrote  the 
poem  and  the  whole  business  came 
right  out  of  her  head. 

The  difference  came  to  light  in 
the  1870's,  when  Mary  Sawyer  Tyler, 
then  far  along  in  years,  came  forth 
with  her  version  of  the  origin  of  the 
little  poem  which  had  become  so  pop' 
ular.  It  all  happened  when  she  was 
a  little  girl  in  Sterling,  Massachusetts, 
she  said.  One  morning  she  and  her 
father  went  to  the  barn.  There  they 
found  two  newborn  lambs.  One  could 
barely  muster  a  feeble  baa,  so  Mary 
hurried  him  into  the  house  and  cared 
for  him  until  he  grew  strong. 

Thereafter,  Mrs.  Tyler  said,  the 
lamb  became  so  attached  to  her  that 
he  followed  her  everywhere — even  to 
school  once,  just  as  the  poem  said.  She 
hid  him  under  her  desk,  but  when 
she  was  called  to  the  front  of  the 
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classroom  to  recite,  the  lamb  trotted 
up  the  aisle  after  her.  This  caused  the 
disturbance  that  has  become  so  fa' 
miliar.  John  Roulstone,  a  young  chap 
in  Sterling,  was  so  amused  by  the  in- 
cident,  said  Mary,  that  he  recorded  it 
in  rhyme  for  her.  Mrs.  Tyler  could 
not  substantiate  her  story,  for  the 
original  manuscript  had  long  since 
disappeared  and  Roulstone  had  been 
dead  for  50  years. 

This  story  was  severely  questioned 
by  Sarah  Hale,  and  with  apparent 
good  reason.  Mrs.  Hale,  editor  of 
Godey's  Lady's  Boo\  and  Magazine 
for  40  years  and  a  public'spirited 
woman  of  many  accomplishments, 
claimed  authorship  herself.  Years  be- 
fore, when  she  had  been  a  young 
widowed  school  teacher  in  Guild, 
New  Hampshire,  with  two  small 
children  to  support,  she  had  turned 
to  literary  work  for  extra  in- 
come.  She,  and  no  one  else,  had  writ- 
ten  the  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb  which 
appeared  in  her  book  of  poems  pub- 
lished  in  1830.  Furthermore,  she  said, 
she  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  Lowell 
Mason,  a  Boston  composer,  who  set 
it  to  music  and  included  it  in  his 
School  Song  Boo\,  with  her  name  as 
author. 


wina 

The  evidence  favors  Mrs.  Hale. 
New  Hampshire  supports  her  claims 
by  memorializing  the  Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb  House  in  Guild.  This  is 
a  story-and-a-half  cottage,  formerly 
the  school  in  which  the  young  widow 
Hale  taught  and  where,  presumably, 
she  was  inspired  with  the  lamb  rhyme. 

Massachusetts  does  not  seem  to  be 
vividly  impressed  by  Mrs.  Hale's  ac- 
count, however.  Just  outside  of  Ster- 
ling, Massachusetts,  you  may  see  the 
Mary  Sawyer  House  where  the  little 
girl  nursed  her  pet  lamb.  And  in 
South  Sudbury,  in  a  grove  of  pine 
trees,  stands  the  red  sandstone  school - 
house  where  the  determined  bundle 
of  wool  allegedly  created  such  a  com- 
motion so  many,  many  years  ago. 
Henry  Ford  moved  the  building  from 
Sterling  as  one  of  his  colonial  museum 
projects.  A  boulder  in  the  yard  bears 
an  appropriate  plaque. 

Perhaps,  after  all  this  time,  none 
of  the  legatees  to  the  dispute,  if  any 
there  be,  cares  whether  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  poem  is  properly  credited. 
For  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb  has 
passed  from  the  possession  of  any  one 
person.  Like  laughter  over  simple 
things  and  secret  delight  in  puckish 
impudence,  it  belongs  irretrievably  to 
American  childhood. 


Curse  of  the  Mechanical  Age 

In  the  little  town  of  Centerville,  Mississippi,  it  was  rumored  that  dial 
telephones  were  going  to  be  installed.  One  young  mother  was  very  upset 
about  it  and  insisted  that  this  would  deprive  ner  of  going  out  at  night. 

She  wrote  about  it  to  the  company,  which  asked  how  dial  telephones  would 
cramp  her  social  life. 

"You  see,"  the  letter  read,  "now  when  I  go  out  and  leave  the  baby  home 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  phone  the  operator  and  say,  'Honey,  I'm  going  over  to 
Miz  Louise's,  and  I'm  leaving  Bobby  asleep  here  in  his  crib.  But  I'm  hanging 
this  here  telephone  receiver  nearby  and  if  you  hear  a  baby  cry,  you  ring 
me  up  at  Miz  Louise's  and  I'll  come  home  and  see  about  him.'  But,  now  I 
ask  you,  how  can  a  dial  phone  baby-sit?" 


The  old  chestnut  about  squeezing 
the  bottle  is  strictly  passe  now. 


THEY  look  like  bottles,  but  you 
can  squeeze  them,  bounce  them 
off  the  floor,  even  throw  them  against 
the  wall — and  they  won't  break.  You 
can  bang  them  on  a  table  top  and 
they  won't  mar  the  finish. 

Science  and  plastics  are  at  it  again. 
The  unbreakable,  squeezable  plastic 
bottle  is  young,  yet  it  is  already 
in  use  as  a  package  for  countless 
products  ranging  from  acids  to  deli' 
cately  scented  perfumes. 

New  products  have  been  created, 
old  products  rejuvenated,  and  en' 
tirely  new  standards  of  safety  and 
convenience  established  with  these 
new  bounce-able  containers.  The 
plastic  bottle's  usefulness  is  difficult 
to  measure,  as  its  possibilities  have 
been  barely  scratched. 

Take,  for  example,  its  use  as  a  con- 
tainer  for  hydrofluoric  acid.  This 
highly  valuable  industrial  chemical  at' 
tacks  most  substances  viciously  and 
-  has  always  been  difficult  to  package. 


One  of  its  important  applications  is 
etching  glass. 

Before  the  plastic  bottle  came  along, 
hydrofluoric  acid  was  contained  in 
wax  vessels.  Wax  is  one  of  the  sub' 
stances  it  will  not  corrode.  Wax, 
however,  softens  with  heat  and  be 
comes  brittle  in  cold.  It  was  never  an 
ideal  packaging  material  for  the  acid. 

The  plastic  bottle  is.  It  is  made  of 
a  material  known  as  polyethylene,  a 
plastic  that  is  immune  to  most  chemi' 
cals.  It  is  a  flexible  material  and  re' 
mains  flexible  at  temperatures  much 
lower  than  the  lowest  encountered  in 
arctic  regions. 

This  ability  of  the  plastic  bottle  to 
resist  highly  corrosive  fluids  and 
powders  simplifies  the  handling  of 
acid  in  the  laboratory  and  in  shipping 
channels.  The  old  problem  of  breakage 
and  heavyweight  containers  has  been 
eliminated. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  consumer 
packaging  that  the  bottle  is  making  its 
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most  significant  advances  today.  The 
big  names  in  cosmetics  are  using  it 
for  everything  from  talcum  powder 
to  baby  lotions.  A  new  baby  gift  kit 
features  one  of  the  bottles  as  a  dis' 
penser  for  baby  shampoo  and  liquid 
soap.  The  bathing  fluid  is  transferred 
from  a  glass  refill  bottle  to  the  plas- 
tic  one,  a  convenience  that  affords 
parents  the  comfort  and  ease  of  a 
bottle  that  cannot  break.  Besides  un- 
breakability,  the  bottle  is  light  in 
weight — about  one-fifth  that  of  a 
glass  bottle  of  equivalent  size — and 
noiseless,  a  boon  to  the  nursery  and 
dressing  table  alike. 

Another  important  and  basic  ad' 
vantage  of  the  bottle  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  squeezable.  This  feature  is  being 
widely  employed  by  deodorant  manu- 
facturers. Instead  of  a  separate  atom- 
izing device  on  the  top  of  the  bottle, 
the  plastic  bottle  itself  provides  the 
bellows  action  for  vaporizing  a  fluid 
or  powder.  The  only  other  device 
necessary  is  a  spray  plug — a  small 
orifice  with  a  small  plastic  tube  at- 
tached. 

Atomizing  a  cologne  or  deodorant 
is  an  economy  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  fluid  can  be  directed  just  to  the 
spot  desired.  There  is  no  waste,  no 
excessive  fragrance  on  the  fingers.  If 
the  bottle  happens  to  be  dropped, 
little  or  no  damage  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  spreading  any  odor 
throughout  a  room  or  home. 

Getting  back  to  acids,  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  portable  utility  lamp 
found  the  polyethylene  bottles  un- 
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usually  helpful.  The  batteries  used 
for  this  lamp  are  of  the  wet  cell  type, 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  battery  used 
in  automobiles.  Wet  cell  batteries,  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  shelf  for 
any  length  of  time,  lose  some  of  their 
power  unless  they  are  kept  under  a 
mild  charge. 

The  lamp  manufacturer  discovered 
that  he  could  send  out  his  lamps 
equipped  with  a  dry  charged  battery, 
with  the  fluid — a  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion— supplied  separately  in  plastic 
bottles.  Purchasers  of  the  utility 
lamps  can  obtain  them  with  the  full 
battery  charge  unimpaired  by  time 
lost  on  the  shelf  or  in  transportation. 
All  the  owner  has  to  do  is  add  the 
electrolyte  fluid  when  he  is  ready  to 
put  the  lamp  into  use. 

Room  deodorants,  insecticides, 
windshield  defrosting  fluid,  and 
pharmaceuticals  are  all  going  into  the 
new  bottles. 

But  the  girls  are  the  ones  who  are 
seeing  and  buying  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts packaged  in  squeezable  bottles. 
In  fact,  milady's  dressing  table  is 
undergoing  quite  a  change  in  packag- 
ing scenery.  In  many  colors,  shapes 
and  sizes,  these  flexible,  lightweight 
bottles  are  taking  their  place  along- 
side toiletries  packaged  in  more  con- 
ventional materials.  Intricate  and 
extremely  attractive  cologne  bottles 
developed  by  the  Plax  Corporation, 
pioneer  plastic  extruders,  are  much 
in  evidence,  and  plastic  manufac- 
turers are  literally  bouncing  their  new 
bottles  to  prominence  in  the  drug  and 
cosmetic  fields. 


Many  people  who  wouldn't  dream  of  speaking  with  their  mouths  full, 
insist  on  talking  with  their  heads  empty. 


//  you  plan  to  disregard  the  admonition  of 
Polonius,  at  least  you  can  do  it  scientifically. 


BORROW 


"Mo n  e y 


by  ELLIS  MICHAEL 


CCTF  I  don't  get  my  hands  on  some 

A  ready  cash  by  next  week,  I  don't 
know  what  I'll  do!" 

Almost  everyone  has  found  himself 
in  this  critical  situation  at  one  time 
or  another.  If  you're  an  average  Am- 
erican of  moderate  income,  you  may 
even  be  searching  for  the  solution  to 
such  a  financial  problem  right  now 
and  wondering  how  you  can  borrow 
money  cheaply  and  easily. 

Curiously  enough,  many  persons 
who  ordinarily  manage  their  business 
affairs  with  dispatch  are  abysmally 
uninformed  when  it  comes  to  arrang- 
ing for  personal  loans.  Often,  they'll 
turn  to  friends  or  relatives  instead  of 
going  to  commercial  lending  agencies. 
The  result  can  be  embarrassment  and 
shattered  friendships — as  a  young 
Midwestern  insurance  agent  found 
out  recently. 

The  agent's  wife  had  just  given 
birth.  When  the  hospital  and  doctor 
bills  started  to  pour  in,  the  young 


father  found  himself  in  need  of  $150. 
He  knew  that  his  credit  rating  was 
good  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  loan 
from  a  local  bank  or  loan  company, 
but  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
visiting  a  commercial  agency,  he  went 
to  his  next  door  neighbor  with  whom 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  and  asked 
him  to  lend  the  money.  The  neighbor 
advanced  the  $150 — but  not  until 
he'd  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  felt 
he  was  being  imposed  upon.  Despite 
his  embarrassment,  the  insurance  man 
accepted  the  loan  and  repaid  it  with- 
in three  months.  But  by  this  time  the 
relationship  had  cooled  to  the  point 
where  both  men  studiously  avoided 
one  another. 

Some  time  later,  the  agent  learned 
to  his  dismay  that  his  neighbor  had 
just  taken  out  a  sizable  insurance  pol- 
icy— not  from  him,  but  from  a  rival 
company.  Actually,  the  $150  loan  had 
cost  the  young  insurance  agent  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  in  commissions! 
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Many  persons  know  that  borrow 
ing  from  banks,  licensed  loan  com- 
panies and  other  lending  institutions 
is  usually  the  best  policy.  Yet  in  many 
cases  they  refuse  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  shop  around  for  the  agency 
that  offers  the  most  inexpensive  loan. 

Consider,  for 
example,  the  St. 
Louis  man  who 
some  months  ago 
bought  a  used 
car  for  $306.  He 
paid  $206  down, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $100  which  was 
due  the  following  week.  Instead  of 
taking  his  time  and  looking  around, 
the  car  purchaser  dashed  over  to  the 
nearest  finance  company  and  obtained 
a  $100  loan.  The  contract  stipulated 
that  the  loan  was  to  be  paid  off  in 
eight  monthly  instalments  of  $20 — a 
total  of  $160. 

That  evening,  the  new  car  owner 
told  a  friend  about  his  purchase  and 
boasted  about  the  quick  loan  he'd  ob- 
tained. 

"But  why  didn't  you  take  a  few 
more  days  and  get  the  money  from 
a  bank?"  the  friend  wanted  to  know. 
"It  would  have  been  much  cheaper. 
Here,  I'll  show  you." 

The  friend  took  out  pencil  and 
paper  and  showed  the  automobile  pur' 
chaser  what  the  cost  of  a  personal 
bank  loan  would  have  been.  The  total 
interest  came  to  $7 — less  than  one* 
eighth  of  the  $60  charged  by  the  fi- 
nance company. 

Why  do  people  make  such  need- 
less errors  when  arranging  for  per- 
sonal loans?  The  head  of  a  nationally 
known  loan  company  supplies  this 
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answer:  "Most  persons  don't  bother  to 
find  out  how  to  borrow  until  they're 
forced  to  apply  for  a  loan.  When  that 
predicament  arises,  they're  usually  too 
nervous  and  worried  to  think  straight. 
For  them,  the  important  thing  is  to 
get  their  hands  on  the  cash — imme- 
diately." 

There's  a  reason  why  many  people  • 
don't  bother  to  learn  beforehand  how 
to  borrow  money.  Most  of  us  still 
look  with  scorn  at  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing loans  for  personal  needs.  "I'll 
never  owe  a  cent  if  I  can  help  it!"  is 
a  boast  heard  often  enough.  The  per- 
son who  tells  you  this  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he'll  never  run  into  an 
emergency  where  he'll  be  in  need  of 
a  loan. 

Yet  such  an  attitude  is  completely 
unrealistic,  explains  a  well-known 
economist.  He  adds,  "Nearly  all  of  us 
at  times  have  need  for  credit  or  cash 
with  which  to  meet  an  emergency 
such  as  marriage,  birth,  sickness, 
death,  or  the  furnishing  of  a  home." 

The  wise  course  to  follow,  there- 
fore, advises  R.  W.  Pitman,  president 
of  the  Charter  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
is  to  prepare  for  emergencies  well  in 
advance  by  finding  out  now  what 
borrowing  facilities  are  available  in 
your  community.  Among  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  institutions  that  will 
grant  you  a  personal  loan  are  com- 
mercial banks,  loan  companies,  credit 
unions,  and  industrial  banks. 

From  the  borrower's  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  favorable  de- 
velopments in  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  the  extension  of  small-loan  de- 
partments in  commercial  banks.  Some 
10,000  of  the  country's  15,000  com- 
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mercial  banks  are  now  engaged  in 
the  personal-loan  business.  Such  staid 
institutions  as  the  Chase  National 
Bank  and  Irving  Trust  Company  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia's  Pennsyl' 
vania  Company  and  Detroit's  Inde- 
pendent National  Bank  handle  bank' 
ing  business  for  the  nation's  greatest 
industrial  concerns.  Yet  they'll  also 
be  glad  to  lend  you  up  to  $300  to 
purchase  furniture,  pay  your  son's 
tuition  at  college,  finance  household 
repairs  or  landscape  your  garden.  One 
man .  even  finances  his  vacations 
through  loans  from  a  neighborhood 
bank. 

"For  years  I  put  part  of  my  salary 
into  a  special  Vacation  fund'  drawer 
each  week,"  he  explains.  "But  an 
emergency  always  seemed  to  arise,  and 
by  June  the  drawer  was  usually 
empty.  So  I  started  borrowing  our  va' 
cation  expenses  from  the  local  bank 
just  before  I  got  my  two  weeks  off. 
If  it  weren't  for  these  loans,  my  wife 
and  I  would  never  be  able  to  go  to 
the  seashore.  We've  found  that  some- 
how it's  easier  to  pay  off  the  loans 
afterward  than  to  save  up  the  ex- 
penses beforehand." 

Most  commercial  banks  charge  from 
12  to  13  per  cent  interest  on  per' 
sonal  loans.  This  is  comparatively  low 
for  this  type  of  borrowing.  But  banks 
can  afford  to  charge  this  small  rate 
because  personal  loans  are  only  a 
sideline  to  their  regular  banking  busi' 
ness.  Consequently,  there  is  only  a 
small  additional  overhead.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  depositors'  funds 
used  for  such  loans  are  available  to 
the  commercial  banks  at  a  low  interest 
rate. 


The  only  hitch  in  obtaining  a  small 
loan  from  a  commercial  bank  is  that 
your  credit  rating  must  be  spotless. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  whose  credit 
rating  is  good  enough  to  qualify  him 
for  a  loan  from  other  types  of  lending 
agencies  finds  that  he  is  not  a  good 
enough  risk  to  get  a  bank  loan. 

The  commercial  loan  or  finance 
company  is  another  place  where  you 
can  borrow  money  for  personal  needs. 
Today,  these  agencies,  together  with 
small-loan  departments  of  commercial 
banks,  account  for  more  than  one-half 
of  all  consumer-instalment  loans.  Un- 
like banks,  the  loan  company  handles 
nothing  but  personal  loans.  Its  charges 
are  somewhat  higher,  but  there  are 
good  reasons.  For  one  thing,  overhead 
is  much  higher.  In  addition,  finance 
companies  are  less  conservative  than 
banks  and  take  bigger  risks.  Often 
persons  whose  credit  ratings  are  not 
high  enough  to  enable  them  to  secure 
bank  loans  can  get  the  money  from 
a  loan  company. 

In  most  states,  reputable  finance 
companies  like  the  mammoth  Bene 
ficial  Management  Corporation  and 
Household  Finance  Corporation  are 
licensed,  bonded  and  supervised. 
Charges  range  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan. 
A  common  belief  is  that  this  means 
the  yearly  interest  rate  runs  from  30 
to  42  per  cent  of  the  sum  borrowed 
originally.  It  isn't  true. 

Since  you're  charged  the  monthly 
interest  rate  only  on  that  part  of  the 
loan  which  remains  unpaid,  the  yearly 
interest  rate  on  the  sum  originally 
borrowed  comes  to  much  less.  If 
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you've  obtained  a  $100  loan  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  a  month,  for  in- 
6tance,  each  time  you  pay  a  monthly 
instalment,  the  unpaid  balance  de' 
creases.  The  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
is  applied  only  to  what  you  still  owe. 
If  the  loan  is  for  one  year,  repaid  in 
equal  installments,  the  real  cost  of 
the  loan  comes  to  only  $22.75 — or 
22^4  Per  cent  interest  on  the  original 
$100  loan. 

Borrowing  from  a  loan  company 
isn't  as  difficult  as  many  persons 
think.  When  you  visit  the  company, 
a  trained  interviewer  talks  to  you  and 
determines  your  qualifications  for  the 
loan.  Later,  the  agency  will  have  an 
investigator  make  a  confidential  check 
on  the  information  you've  given. 

Your  salary  and  property,  how- 
ever, aren't  the  only  factors  that  de- 
termine your  eligibility.  Loan  com- 
panies will  not  grant  loans  which  they 
feel  borrowers  can't  handle.  Among 
the  other  considerations  they  take  in- 
to account  are  the  applicant's  age, 
health,  physical  ability  and  number  of 
dependents.  "In  some  cases,"  explains 
one  veteran  loan  company  inter- 
viewer, "we  find  that  a  person  earn- 
ing $3,000  a  year  is  better  able  to 
pay  off  a  $300  loan  than  an  individual 
making  $6,000.  His  personal  habits, 
standard  of  living  and  past  record  of 
repaying  debts  may  make  him  a  much 
better  credit  risk." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  types 
of  personal-loan  agencies  is  the  credit 
union.  It's  an  institution  that's  run 
by  plain,  everyday  folks  who  have 
got  together  to  meet  their  own 
credit  needs.  Credit  unions  are  located 
in  industrial  plants,  labor  unions, 
churches,  schools  and  dozens  of  other 
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places.  There  are  now  some  9,000 
throughout  the  country. 

Organizing  or  joining  the  credit 
union  is  a  simple  affair.  You  can  start 
one  by  getting  together  with  your 
neighbors,  fellow-employees  or  lodge 
brothers.  A  charter  is  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  the  national  government 
under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
of  1934.  In  order  to  become  a  mem- 
ber, you  pay  a  small  entrance  fee — 
often  as  little  as  25  cents.  Then,  you 
subscribe  for  at  least  one  share  of 
stock — usually  at  five  dollars  a  share. 

Once  you've  joined,  your  stock 
draws  interest  and  you're  eligible  to 
apply  for  loans  at  a  maximum  interest 
rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month.  This  low 
rate  is  possible  because  credit  unions 
are  run  on  a  non-profit  basis.  In  ad- 
dition, employers  usually  encourage 
them  by  supplying  free  office  space 
and  other  facilities. 

The  credit  union  idea  was  intro- 
duced in  this  country  back  in  1909 
by  Edward  A.  Filene,  a  prominent 
Boston  merchant.  And  it's  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Today,  the  "ama- 
teur bankers"  who  run  these  organi- 
zations point  with  pride  at  their  rec- 
ord. During  their  40-year  existence  in 
the  United  States,  losses  among  credit 
unions  have  averaged  only  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent! 

Too  often,  borrowers  will  overlook 
credit  unions  completely  when  apply- 
ing for  loans.  One  employee  in  a 
large  machine  tool  company  was 
forced  to  get  loans  four  times  in  two 
years  to  meet  family  emergencies. 
Each  time,  he  went  to  a  commercial 
lending  company.  Too  late,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  have  obtained 
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the  loans  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the 
credit  union  run  by  his  fellow-em- 
ployees. 

Oddly  enough,  he'd  often  seen 
notices  referring  to  the  credit  union 
posted  on  the  company  bulletin 
board.  "But  I  never  bothered  to  read 
them,"  he  confesses  sheepishly. 
"Frankly,  I  never  knew  what  a  credit 
union  was — and  I  never  did  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out." 

Still  another  agency  for  personal 
borrowing  is  the  Morris  Plan  Indus- 
trial Bank.  These  institutions  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  land.  Like  commercial  banks,  they 
charge  from  12  to  14  per  cent  a  year, 
plus  a  small  additional  service  fee. 
Started  in  1910  by  Arthur  J.  Morris 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  purpose  of 
these  agencies  is  to  lend  small  sums 
of  money  at  relatively  low  rates  to 
people  with  regular  incomes  but  with- 
out the  type  of  security  required  by 
commercial  banks. 

Financial  authorities  agree  that  the 
personal  borrower  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion today  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  recent  study  by 
Clyde  Phelps  of  Chatta- 
nooga University  reveals 
that  the  past  30  years 
have  seen  a  steady  drop 
in  the  cost  of  personal 
loans.  The  result  has 
been  an  increase  in  small- 
loan  borrowing  to  the 
point  where  the  present 
yearly  turnover  for  such 
loans  exceeds  three  billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  cutting  the  cost  of 
personal  loans,  lending  agencies  are 
now  far  more  liberal  in  granting  them, 
too.  Twenty- five  years  ago,  a  person 
who  applied  for  a  loan  without  col- 


lateral or  co-signers  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  In  most  cases,  a  pri- 
vate detective  would  be  assigned  to 
follow  him.  And  reports  would  read 
something  like  this:  "Suspect  left 
home  at  8:30  a.  m.    .    .  ." 

Today,  however,  almost  anyone 
with  a  good  credit  rating  and  steady 
income  can  obtain  a  small  loan  from  a 
reputable  lending  agency  with  little  or 
no  difficulty. 

Yet  the  shocking  truth  is  that 
Americans  still  borrow  $100,000,000 
a  year  from  illegal  money  lenders. 
The  reason:  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower.  In  most  cases  he  doesn't 
bother  to  find  out  what  reputable 
lending  agencies  are  located  in  his 
city  or  town. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
hotel  employee  who  some  years  ago 
borrowed  $20  from  a  loan  shark  to 
meet  the  cost  of  a  hospital  bill.  He 
kept  paying  off  the  debt  for  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  had  paid 
the  money  lender  a  total  of  $1053 — 
and  he  still  owed  $25!  Yet  such  cases 
occur  every  day. 

Fortunately,  federal 
and  state  governments 
have  been  getting  after 
these  high-interest  illegal 
lenders.  At  the  same 
time,  reputable  loan  com- 
panies are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  educating  un- 
wary borrowers  against 
applying  for  loans  from 
unlicensed  agencies. 
While  the  experts  agree  that  there's 
no  longer  any  reason  for  prospective 
borrowers  to  turn  to  loan  sharks,  they 
also  warn  that  the  borrower  himself 
should  follow  businesslike  practices 
when  securing  loans.  When  indus- 
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trialists  or  business  men  borrow 
money  for  expansion  programs  or  to 
ward  off  emergencies,  they  follow  a 
well  thought  out  plan.  This  enables 
them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  bor- 
rowed funds.  In  the  same  way,  you 
as  an  individual  should  observe  the 
following  rules  when  borrowing  for 
your  personal  needs: 

L.  Anticipate  your  credit  needs 
well  in  advance.  Most  business  execu- 
tives sit  down  at  their  desks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  and  care- 
fully list  what  they  will  need  in  the 
way  of  credit  for  new  equipment, 
merchandise  and  seasonal  emergencies. 
So  can  you  list  the  things  you  will 
need  in  the  coming  months — washing 
machine,  new  radio,  money  for  ex- 
pected births,  income  tax  payments. 
Then,  if  you  find  that  you'll  have  to 
borrow  to  meet  these  needs,  you'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  arrange  for 
loans  that  are  inexpensive  and  con- 
venient to  repay  out  of  your  regular 
budget. 

2.  Shop  around  carefully.  Once 
you've  decided  on  your  borrowing  re- 
quirements, find  out  which  institu- 
tion will  lend  you  money  at  the  most 
reasonable  rates.  Information  on  in- 
terest rates  and  other  contracted 
terms  can  be  secured  by  writing,  tele- 
phoning or  visiting  several  lending 
agencies. 

Another  source  of  information  is 
your  local  bank.  Even  if  you're  not 
eligible  for  a  loan  from  the  banlTs 
small-loan  department,  your  banker 
will  usually  be  glad  to  advise  you 
where  to  go.  Finally,  a  call  to  the 
nearest  Better  Business  Bureau  will 
enable  you  to  check  on  the  reliability 
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of  a  particular  lending  agency  in  your 
locality. 

3.  Don't  overborrow.  Just  as  in 
business,  the  most  important  principle 
to  follow  in  borrowing  for  your  per- 
sonal needs  is  not  to  borrow  more 
than  you  can  repay  out  of  your  ex- 
pected income. 

Many  persons  borrow  more  than 
they  can  afford  because  they've  got 
into  the  habit  of  living  beyond 
their  means.  This  can  have  tragic  con- 
sequences. Several  years  ago,  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
analyzed  the  reasons  for  embezzle- 
ment. The  findings  showed  that  next 
to  "gambling  and/or  drink,"  the 
most  frequent  reasons  why  employees 
steal  from  their  bosses  are  "living 
beyond  their  means"  and  "accumula- 
tion of  debts."  A  more  recent  report 
by  Virgil  W.  Peterson,  operating  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, underscores  this  warning. 
Extravagant  living  expenses,  con- 
cludes Peterson,  is  the  second  most 
frequent  reason  why  honest  people 
6teal. 

4.  Repay  your  debts  on  time. 
When  banks  or  finance  companies 
mark  you  as  a  "good  credit  risk," 
their  rating  is  based  chiefly  on  your 
promptness  in  paying  off  past  debts. 
Many  persons  mistakenly  believe  that 
there  is  no  way  of  checking  their  past 
borrowing  records.  Actually,  your 
credit  rating  is  easily  checked  by  a 
credit  bureau  which  gives  this  infor- 
mation to  banks,  loan  companies  and 
other  institutions.  These  bureaus  clip 
newspaper  notices,  examine  court  rec- 
ords and  investigate  dozens  of  avail- 
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able  sources  of  information  in  an  ef- 
fort  to  obtain  a  complete,  up-to-the- 
minute  record  of  your  past  credit 
history. 

A   failure  to   repay   loans   in  a 
prompt,  businesslike  way,  therefore, 
can  have  serious  results — as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  J.,  who  took 
out   small   loans   from  .^-^^Wyk 
two  commercial  banks  |  j^Bj|Er\) 
some  years  ago.  Several  |  fi^»l|»-^ 
months  later,  he  lost  his  VW^wj  Q 
job  and  let  the  pay    ft  *  % 
ments  lapse  without 
giving  the  banks  a  reason.  They  sent 
him  letter  after  letter- — which  he  ig- 
nored. Finally,  they  sued  him  for  the 
balance  of  the  payments  and  won. 
But  since  he  had  no  assets,  he  was 
convinced  the  banks  couldn't  touch 
him. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  J.  got  another 
job.  To  his  astonishment,  the  banks 
immediately  had  garnishee  orders 
slapped  on  his  salary.  This  meant  that 
Mr.  J.'s  employer  was  required  to 
send  the  banks  part  of  his  weekly 
wages  until  the  loans  were  repaid. 

Four  years  later,  Mr.  J.'s  wife 
needed  an  operation.  He  tried  to  get 
a  $300  loan  to  cover  her  medical  ex- 
penses. But  not  one  bank  or  loan  com- 
pany was  willing  to  advance  the 
money  because  of  his  poor  credit  rat- 
ing. In  the  end,  he  was  forced  to  turn 
to  friends  and  relatives  in  an  effort 
to  scrape  together  the  necessary  cash. 

Yet  this  and  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  could  have  been  averted  easily. 
In  actual  practice,  banks  and  loan 
companies  are  not  the  dunning,  heart- 
less institutions  many  people  believe 
them  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 


usually  willing  to  help  out  a  client 
who  finds  himself  in  a  temporary  fi- 
nancial hole. 

Should  you  find  that  you  cannot 
meet  loan  payments  agreed  upon  be- 
cause of  an  emergency,  there  are  a 
number  of  courses  open  to  you.  One 
solution  is  to  go  directly  to  the  bank 
or  loan  company  and  explain  the  situ< 
ation.  The  bank  or  loan  company  ex- 
ecutive will  probably  be  glad  to  work 
out  a  different  plan.  Perhaps  he'll 
refinance  the  loan  and  give  you  a 
longer  period  in  which  to  pay  it  off. 

Another  way  out  is  to  place  your 
problem  with  the  manager  of  your 
local  credit  bureau.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  these  agencies  are  able  to  ar- 
range moratoriums  for  hard-pressed 
borrowers.  Later,  when  the  borrower's 
financial  situation  has  eased,  the  credit 
bureau  manager  arranges  for  the  loan 
payments  to  be  resumed.  And  the 
borrower's  credit  rating  remains  un- 
impaired. 

Whichever  of  these  two  paths  you 
choose  to  get  you  out  of  the  financial 
woods,  the  key  lies  in  going  directly  to 
the  official — whether  it's  the  bank 
president  or  credit  bureau  manager — 
and  telling  your  story  in  an  honest, 
forthright  manner. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  rules  for 
borrowing.  Today,  borrowing  is  an  es- 
sential tool  of  our  economy.  Business 
men  borrow  to  meet  emergencies  or  to 
expand  their  operations.  During  the 
war,  our  government  borrowed  bil- 
lions to  defeat  the  German  and  Jap- 
anese war  machines.  Everyone  who 
purchases  a  house  on  a  mortgage  plan 
is  a  borrower,  whether  he  realizes  it 
or  not.  Borrowing  money  to  purchase 
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that  new  car,  refrigerator,  fur  coat, 
or  to  meet  family  emergencies,  there- 
fore, should  no  longer  be  considered 
cause  for  embarrassment. 

Carried  out  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner, borrowing  can  help  raise  your 
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standard  of  living.  It  can  also  be  a 
means  of  soothing  the  temporary 
aches  and  pains  that  almost  everyone 
suffers  in  the  course  of  his  daily  fi' 
nancial  life. 


The  Magic  of  Words 

A  professor  was  delivering  the  last  lecture  of  the  term.  He  told  his  stu- 
dents that  he  expected  them  to  devote  all  their  time  to  preparation  for  the 
final  examination.  "The  examination  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,"  he  concluded.  "Now,  is  there  any  question  you  would  like  an- 
swered?" 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  moment;  then  a  voice  piped  up,  "Who  is  the 
printer?" 

A 

"You've  got  a  pretty  place,  Frank,"  said  the  departing  guest.  "But  it 
looks  a  bit  bare  yet." 

"Oh,"  explained  Frank,  "it's  because  the  trees  are  rather  young.  I  hope 
they'll  be  grown  to  a  good  size  before  you  come  again." 

A 

A  superintendent  of  schools  visited  a  sixth  grade  class  one  day  during 
a  geography  lesson.  The  teacher  invited  him  to  question  the  pupils  on  the 
topic  of  discussion — "The  composition  of  the  earth." 

Phrasing  his  questions  conversationally,  he  asked  the  children  what  they 
would  find  if  they  dug  a  hole  deep  into  the  center  of  the  earth.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  draw  out  such  answers  as  "hot"  or  "fiery."  One  little  boy  said  it 
would  be  dark  down  there.  But  beyond  that  the  children  were  stumped. 

Embarrassed,  the  teacher  asked  the  superintendent  to  let  her  question 
them.  "Class,"  she  asked  sternly,  "what  is  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth?" 

As  one,  the  children  rose  to  their  feet  and  parroted,  "The  interior  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion." 

A 

An  official  who  had  occasion  to  write  to  a  member  of  a  Chinese  colony, 
mindful  of  the  Oriental's  appreciation  of  flowery  language,  and  of  his  own 
duty  to  the  cause  of  good  public  relations,  ended  his  letter  with  the  wish, 
"May  Heaven  preserve  you  always." 

To  the  delight  of  the  official's  office  staff,  the  Chinese  responded 
with,  "May  Heaven  pickle  you,  too." 

A 

To  ameliorate  their  reception  of  American  tourists,  Paris  merchants 
and  hotel  proprietors  this  year  decided  to  greet  them  in  English.  Some  results 
were  very  curious  distortions  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare. 

For  instance,  one  modiste  on  the  Rue  de  Rennes  displayed  a  notice  in 
her  shop  window  reading,  "For  Sale:  Dresses  for  Night  Life  and  Street 
Walking." 

There  is  a  typewritten  sign  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
which  reads,  "Guests  are  invited  to  make  noise  after  10  p.m.  as  little  as 
possible." 


A  pint-sized  community  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a  moose! 


by  JEANNE  ROBERTSON 


WHEN  Lloyd  George,  the  fam- 
ous British  statesman,  arrived 
in  America  in  1923,  he  named  the  two 
places  he  wanted  most  to  see — Lin- 
coin's  monument  and  Mooseheart. 
Father  Flanagan  found  Mooseheart  a 
help  in  formulating  his  idea  of  Boys 
Town.  Today  more  than  200,000  visi- 
tors flock  to  the  unusual  Illinois  com- 
munity annually. 

Mooseheart  is  a  city  located  30 
miles  west  of  Chicago  in  the  Fox 
River  Valley.  It  has  a  hospital,  stores, 
schools,  post  office,  bank,  and  sur- 
rounding farms  just  as  any  other  town 
in  Illinois.  It  has  the  large  green 
lawns  and  shaded  streets  of  a  small 
town.  But  there's  something  different 
about  Mooseheart,  for  its  citizens, 
nearly  1,000  of  them,  are  all  children. 
Mooseheart  is  the  City  of  Childhood; 
its  citizens  the  children  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  They  come  from  31  states, 
and  range  from  babies  to  18-year-olds. 
Nearly  5,000  children  have  resided  in 
Mooseheart  since  its  founding  in 
1913. 


Mooseheart  is  not  an  orphanage  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  no 
fences  surrounding  the  city.  The  chil- 
dren live  together  in  cottage  groups 
as  families,  and  there  is  no  regimen- 
tation, no  uniform.  Mooseheart  calls 
itself  "the  school  that  trains  for  life." 
The  educational  system  is  based  upon 
the  belief  of  Mooseheart 's  founder, 
the  late  Senator  James  J.  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  "every  child  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  a  trade." 

So  Betty,  who  wants  to  be  a  beauty- 
operator,  leaves  Mooseheart  at  the  age 
of  18  with  a  high  school  diploma  and 
a  license  to  practice  beauty  culture  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Jerry,  who  wants 
to  be  a  printer,  is  trained  in  that 
trade  as  well  as  the  academic  arts. 
Joe,  who  wants  to  become  a  doctor, 
takes  up  barbering  to  help  him  earn 
spare  money  and  work  his  way 
through  college.  The  Mooseheart  chil- 
dren are  given  a  chance  to  "try  out" 
several  of  the  more  than  20  trades 
available  when  they  are  in  the  eighth 
grade.  When  they  are  in  the  tenth 
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grade  they  make  their  choice  of  voca- 
tion and  half  of  their  school  time  is 
given  over  to  this  training. 

Mooseheart  is  probably  the  one  city 
in  the  world  where  every  citizen  at- 
tends church  services  regularly.  The 
Moose  fraternity  makes  a  promise  to 
its  members  that  children  will  be 
reared  in  "the  faith  of  their  fathers." 
One  time  a  Mormon  family  from 
Utah  lived  at  Mooseheart  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  children  to  Chi- 
cago to  attend  Morman  church  serv- 
ices. But  the  children  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  Moose  promise  to  their 
father  was  kept. 

A  unique  $1,500,000  church  called 
the  House  of  God  will  be  dedicated 
next  August  20,  during  the  62nd  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Moose.  This 
church  will  serve  the  25  religious  de- 
nominations represented  at  Moose- 
heart. 

Mooseheart  children  are  given  fre- 
quent and  thorough  physical  examin- 
ations. Mooseheart  practices  a  pre- 
ventive medical  program.  So  effective 
has  been  its  system  of  inoculation 
against  disease  that,  until  the  recent 
outbreaks  of  polio,  Mooseheart  had 
not  had  a  single  case  of  contagious 
disease. 

In  1929,  the  Mooseheart  Labo- 
ratory of  Child  Research  came  into 
being  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin L.  Reymert  from  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege. Into  the  hands  of  the  Laboratory 
were  given  the  vocational  and  person- 
ality guidance  of  the  children.  The 
Laboratory  tests  every  child  for  read- 
ing ability,  speech  defects,  musical, 
mechanical,  art  judgment  as  well  as 
vocational   attitudes,   native  intelli- 
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gence,  and  personality.  Current  rec- 
ords are  kept  on  every  child. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  of 
the  children  entering  Mooseheart 
have  problems,  fears,  or  personality 
disorders.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
through  the  shock  of  losing  a  parent 
and  have  been  uprooted  from  familiar  _ 
surroundings  to  come  to  Mooseheart. 
Peter,  aged  six,  came  to  Mooseheart 
when  his  mother  died.  Either  he 
couldn't  or  he  refused  to  speak,  al- 
though it  was  reported  that  he  had 
talked  at  home.  The  Laboratory  ap- 
plied play  therapy  for  two  years  be- 
fore Peter  finally  began  to  talk.  He 
now  appears  to  be  a  normal,  well- 
adjusted  child.  When  asked  about 
him  his  housemother  laughs  and  says, 
"He  talks  too  much." 

This  is  typical  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems Dr.  Reymert 's  Child  Laboratory 
has  to  meet.  Sometimes  valuable  sci- 
entific information  evolves  from  the 
work  with  children.  The  Mooseheart 
psychologists  were  the  first  to  note 
that  often  a  speech  impediment  and 
hearing  defect  went  hand  in  hand. 

Dr.  Reymert  and  his  staff  don't 
pretend  to  have  overcome  every  ad- 
justment problem 
every  child  has.  Like 
children  in  good 
homes  all  over  Amer- 
ica, Moosehart  chil- 
dren probably  have 
some  secret  fears,  in- 
hibitions, or  aggres- 
sion impulses.  But  the 
important  thing  is 
that  Mooseheart  chil- 
dren are  encouraged 
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to  express  these  attitudes  and  have 
:them  accepted — a  measure  that  leads 
t  eventually  to  elimination  of  the  prob- 

blem. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  at  Mooseheart. 
When  asked  about  juvenile  delin' 
[quency,  Dr.  Reymert  rather  cryptic 
ally  replies,  "Children  are  delinquent 
because  we  adults  in  our  daily  life 
iare  delinquent.  Just  let  us  remind  our' 
Iselves  of  tax  evasions,  traffic  viola' 
tions  and  the  like." 

F.B.I,  records  indicate  an  almost 
unbelievably  low  rate  of  misde- 
meanors  on  the  part  of  Mooseheart 
graduates.  Of  the  more  than  5,000 
children  who  have  lived  at  Moose' 
heart,  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
have  ever  come  into  conflict  with  the 
law.  Dr.  Reymert  says,  "I  can  count 
them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand." 
Quite  a  record  over  a  period  of  37 
years! 

Mooseheart  children  live  much  as 
any  other  children.  There  are  many 
small  dwellings,  each  of  which  has  a 
pleasant  living  room  for  games  and 
reading,  a  dining  room  not  at  all  like 
a  mess  hall,  and  bedrooms  which  have 
space  for  personal  belongings.  The 
children  help  out  about  the  house, 
work  in  the  gardens  and  lawns,  and 
receive  an  allowance  for  their  work. 
They  buy  their  own  clothes  at  the 
department  store.  They  have  their 
own  form  of  student  government, 
R.O.T.C.  unit,  and  athletic  program. 
All  five  of  the  Mooseheart 
football  teams  went  through  the 
1948  season  unbeaten,  playing  and 
winning  29  games.  This  unique  city 
has  just  about  every  after'school  joy 
known  to  youth.  There  are  movies, 
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roller  and  ice  skating,  dances,  a  swim' 
ming  pool,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  including  Cubs  and  Brownies. 

Like  parents,  the  administrators  of 
Mooseheart  are  eager  to  develop  each 
child's  every  faculty.  A  child  may 
learn  to  play  any  musical  instrument 
or  receive  voice  instruction.  There 
are  several  local  bands  and  orchestras, 
and  the  children  stage  amateur  plays 
throughout  the  year.  Boating  on  a 
picturesque  lake  is  encouraged,  and  a 
large  memorial  stadium  welcomes 
crowds  of  children  at  all  seasons. 

Mooseheart  invests  more  than 
$1,200  a  year  in  every  child.  In  1946, 
the  Albert  Wuchte  family  of  Joliet, 
Illinois,  came  to  Mooseheart.  When 
Albert  Wuchte  died,  he  left  ten  chil' 
dren  and  a  widow  expecting  a  baby. 
He  had  been  a  Moose  member  for 
five  years  and  $2  of  his  annual  dues 
had  gone  to  the  support  of  Moose 
heart — a  total  of  $10.  Mooseheart 
estimates  that  it  will  cost  $100,000  to 
care  for  and  educate  the  Wuchte 
family. 

But  the  money  and  training  in- 
vested in  Mooseheart  children  pays 
off.  They  go  out  into  the  world  fine 
citizens,  like  Lt.  Edward  L.  Silks,  who 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  in  World  War  II.  Or  like  the 
Reverend  Edward  M.  Catich,  priest 
and  professor  at  St.  Ambrose  College. 
The  three  other  members  of  the  boys' 
gang  he  belonged  to  before  he  came 
to  Mooseheart  became  criminals.  "And 
the  difference  between  me,  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  my  three  companions 
— lifer,  dead  bandit,  and  embezzler," 
Father  Catich  says,  "was  the  grace  of 
God  and  Mooseheart." 


"Let  them  eat  cake," 


says  Henry  of  the  Stevens. 


by  RICHARD  FRANCIS  PRINDIVILLE 


LAST  July,  Shriner  Harry  S.  Tni' 
man  sat  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  surrounded  by  several 
thousand  lodge  brothers.  It  was  the 
climax  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  banquet,  a 
far  door  of  the  huge  ballroom  swung 
open,  and  a  strange  parade  snaked 
its  way  among  the  guests  to  the  table 
of  honor.  A  hush  of  surprise  fell 
across  the  hall.  The  President  watched 
J  curiously  as  the  procession  of  waiters 
approached  him,  each  waiter  bearing 
an  exact  replica  of  the  Shriner  fezz, 
made  completely  of  ice  cream  and 
mysteriously  lighted  from  within. 
Each  convention  member  received  a 
'  life-sized  fezz,  while  Mr.  Truman 
found  himself  confronted  with  a 
special  model  two  and  a  half  feet 
high. 

As  the  delegates  proceeded  to  dig 
Tinto  their  ice  cream   fezzes,  their 


wonderment  heightened  even  further. 
For  under  each  one  they  found  a  small 
dry-cell  battery  and  bulb  which 
lighted  up  the  unusual  dessert  like 
a  miniature  Christmas  tree.  A  most 
remarkable  treat,  the  President 
thought. 

It  was  remarkable  indeed,  but  not 
an  uncommon  feat  for  Henry  Wag- 
ner, executive  chef  of  the  Stevens. 
Henry  is  quite  adept  at  conjuring  up 
unusual  surprises  for  the  tongue  and 
eye.  Such  notables  as  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Cardinal 
Stritch  of  Chicago  and  ex-Governor 
Green  of  Illinois  have  dined  at  the 
Stevens  through  the  years  and  smacked 
their  lips  in  satisfaction  at  Henry's 
creations,  some  of  which  are  as  much 
a  feat  of  engineering  as  of  cookery. 

When  Governor  Green  came  to  the 
Stevens,  Henry  devised  a  special 
treat,  the  state  capitol  building  of 
Illinois  made  of  sugar,  complete  in 
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chef,  he  is  in  constant  touch  with 
the  preferences  of  America's  palate. 
Each  day  some  9,000  meals  are  served 
in  the  many  restaurants,  banquet 
halls,  meeting  rooms  and  dining  rooms 
of  the  Stevens.    It  is  Henry's  rav 
enviable  task  to  pit  his 
culinary  expertness 
against  the  finicky  tastes 
of  would-be  critics.  But 
there's  nothing  to  it  any 
more,  he  says.  Present- 
day  people  simply  prefer 
the  plainer  foods. 

Food  is  Henry's  life. 
As  a  boy  of  14  in  Ger- 
many, he  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  cook's  helper. 
Since  that  time — almost 
a  third  of  a  century  ago 
— Henry  has  continually 
pursued  perfection  in  his  art.  His  first 
job  was  in  the  Englisher  Hof  in  Frank-- 
fort,  the  hotel  made  famous  in  fiction 
by  the  meeting  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  Professor  Moriarity.  Then  came 
jobs  in  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  America,  each  one  a  promotion 
in  the  ranks  of  his  trade.   In  1922, 
Henry  Wagner  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
held  a  half-dozen  jobs  in  a  series 
of  American  cities.   In  30  years  he 
has   risen   from   kitchen  helper  to 
executive  cook  at  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world. 

The  hierarchy  of  rank  in  the  cook- 
ing trade  is  worthy  of  note.  Old- 
line  chefs  such  as  Henry  follow  the 
ancient  European  custom  of  indicat- 
ing the  rank  of  a  chef  by  the  size 
of  his  hat.  The  higher  a  chef's  hat 


every  detail,  with  a  lawn  of  green 
cake  in  the  foreground. 

For  a  recent  chef's  exhibit,  Henry 
constructed  a  cake  that  was  an  exact 
six-foot  replica  of  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Every  detail  of  the  huge  hotel,  even 
the  windows  and  flag- 
pole, were  clearly  repre- 
sented in  cake  or  frost- 
ing.   But  this  was  one 
cake  that  was  too  good 
to  eat.  The  Stevens  re- 
tained it  as  a  showpiece. 

However,  constructing 
cake  and  ice  cream  mon- 
uments is  by  no  means 
Henry    Wagner's  sole 
ability.  Some  of  the  most 
popular   food  creations 
offered  in  the  Stevens 
dining  rooms  are  prod- 
ucts of   his  inventiveness.   He  has 
conjured    up    such    delicious  and 
original  dishes  as  "Romance  of  Tur- 
key" and  "Chicken  Hollywood"  from 
ordinary  fowl  —  plus  orange  juice, 
avocadoes,  broccoli,  cream  cheese,  and 
certain  secret  ingredients. 

Yet  Henry  longs  for  the  old  days. 
Life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  he 
says.  People  have  lost  their  fine, 
discriminating  taste  for  rare  and  del- 
icate dishes.  They  prefer  hamburger 
to  pheasant,  beef  stew  to  venison. 
"Why,  the  demand  for  quail  has 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  the  Stevens 
hasn't  received  an  order  for  bear 
meat  for  at  least  ten  years,"  Henry 
complains. 

Henry's  concern  for  what  the  pub- 
lic eats  is  professional  as  well  as 
esthetic.  As  the  Stevens'  number  one    is,  the  higher  the  rank  he  holds.  Dish" 
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jvashers  wear  small  skull-caps.  Then 
*;ome  vegetable  peelers,  salad  pantry 
.  attendants,  and  the  frying  chef,  roast' 
:  j  ng  chef  and  pastry  chef — each  with 
iji  respectively  higher  headpiece.  Last 
ijf  all  comes  the  executive  chef.  When 
■lie  wears  a  hat,  the  sky's  the  limit. 
Henry  is  quite  proud  of  his  hat, 
i  custom-made,  miterlike  headpiece 
Dver  two  feet  high  which  causes  its 
Dwner  to  genuflect  slightly  when  pas- 
sing through  a  door  or  under  a  low- 
running  pipe. 

The  duties  of  a  chef  extend  far 
beyond  the  flipping  of  omelets,  broil- 
ing of  steaks,  and  general  supervision 
of  French  fried  potatoes. 

Henry  Wagner  has  complete  charge 
of  the  extensive  Stevens  Hotel  food 
plant,  a  department  covering  major 
portions  of  two  floors.  Several  hun- 
dred people  work  at  the  task  of 
i  transforming  raw  ingredients  to 
,  highly  palatable  delicacies  fit  for  con- 
:  sumption  by  a  discriminating  clientele. 
,  It  is  a  well-organized  procedure. 
The  Stevens'  great  food  plant  looks 
more  like  an  assembly  line  than  a 
kitchen.  Each  course  has  its  own 
department,  staffed  by  specialist  chefs. 
There  are  separate  departments  for 
seafood  cocktails,  salads,  vegetables, 
pastries,  meat  courses,  and  so  on.  The 
departments  are  laid  out  so  that  a 
waiter  may  pass  through  the  kitchen, 
select  in  order  each  course  desired 
by  a  guest,  and  exit  directly  through 
swinging  doors  into  the  proper  dining 
room — without  once  retracing  his 
steps. 

-  Twelve  large  steam  vats  cook  from 
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100  to  150  gallons  of  soup  apiece. 
A  huge  roasting  oven  cooks  90  28- 
pound  turkeys  or  the  same  number 
of  30-pound  prime  rib  roasts  at  one 
time.  This  roaster  can  attain  a  tem- 
perature of  5  59  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Small  wonder  that  Henry  gets  grey 
hairs.  In  the  last  analysis,  every- 
thing depends  upon  him.  If  break- 
downs or  emergencies  occur,  as  in- 
evitably they  do  in  any  kitchen,  it's 
Henry  Wagner  who  must  find  a 
solution. 

On  one  occasion,  a  large  order  of 
spareribs  was  being  prepared  for  a 
banquet  when  the  roasting  oven  in- 
explicably went  out  of  order.  A 
minor  panic  seized  the  kitchen  staff. 
What  to  do?  A  thousand  people  wait- 
ing for  spareribs  and  no  roasting 
oven! 

All  eyes  turned  to  Henry.  He  took 
a  long  chance,  and  ordered  the  ribs 
transferred  to  the  baking  oven.  If 
the  gamble  failed  the  guests  would 
go  hungry.  But  it  did  not  fail.  In 
fact,  the  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  ever  since  the  Stevens  staff  has 
used  the  baking  oven  when  preparing 
spareribs. 

Aside  from  creative  sprees,  Henry 
seldom  cooks.  For  the  most  part, 
he  is  the  supervisor.  But  occasionally 
someone  wants  an  ice  cream  replica 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  or  a  "Mephisto" 
chicken  prepared  with  one  of  Henry's 
own  secret  formulas.  Then  Henry's 
eyes  light  up  like  those  of  a  traveler 
re-glimpsing  home.  With  precision 
and  deft  skill  he  sets  to  work — a  busy 
and  very  happy  man  under  a  white 
cap  two  feet  high. 
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MAN  DF  THE  MONTH 

(Continued  from  Page  164) 


later,  to  relax  on  the  cool  golf  links 
of  central  Canada. 

McGreevy  is  an  enthusiastic  golfer. 
He  belongs  to  Mission  Hills  Country 
Club,  is  immediate  past-president  of 
Kansas  City  Country  Club  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Golf  Association. 
He  deprecates  his  own  game,  although 
he  shoots  in  the  mid-eighties  on  diffi- 
cult courses. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  he  played 
squash  racquets  every  afternoon  at 
the  University  Club.  But  he  gave  it 
up  following  an  exhibition  match  in 
which  he  was  soundly  trounced  by  the 
Iowa  Junior  Champion — a  90-pound, 
15 -year-old  boy. 

When  associates  say  they  remember 
Milton  McGreevy  arriving  at  dancing 
school  with  patent  leather  pumps  in  a 
velvet  bag,  the  well-remarked  Mc- 
Greevy memory  goes  blank;  he  can 
recall  no  such  nonsense.  But  he  did 
go  to  dancing  school,  and  to  this  day 
is  a  graceful  dancer.  Mrs.  McGreevy 
■ — who  with  high  heels  and  a  hat  on 
comes  just  to  her  husband's  shoulder 
— says  he  is  her  favorite  dancing  part- 
ner. Several  of  her  friends  say  he  is 
their  favorite  partner,  too. 

For  several  years,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McGreevy  have  been  active 
members  of  the  Friends  of  Art,  an 
organization  which  selects,  purchases, 
and  donates  the  work  of  living  artists 
to  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  Mc- 
Greevy was  president  of  the  group  in 
a  recent  year.  In  addition,  he  and  his 


wife  have  given  four  or  five  paintings 
to  the  Gallery. 

Last  December,  the  presidents  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  uni- 
versities met  to  select  Milton  Mc , 
Greevy  as  one  of  three  trustees  of  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Trust,  which 
operates  and  supports  the  Nelson  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

McGreevy  is  a  governor  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Art  Institute,  a  trustee  of  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute  and  the 
Sunset  Hill  School,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  City. 

He  has  planned  his  civic  activities 
with  the  same  care  he  has  applied  to 
his  family  and  business  life,  and  de-, 
spite  his  tongue-tying  modesty,  he  has 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
accomplishments  in  all  three. 

In  addition  to  the  University  and 
country  clubs,  he  belongs  to  the  Kan- 
sas City  Club,  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Club,  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
and  Harvard  Club  of  Kansas  City. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wine 
and  Food  Society,  but  the  only  deli- 
cacy he  insists  on  preparing  personally 
is  coffee  hrulot.  He  has  been  taking 
it  easy  on  that,  though,  since  the  din- 
ing-room explosion  which  hospitalized 
two  labor  leaders  in  Detroit,  recently. 

"It  wouldn't  do,"  says  McGreevy 
with  a  slow,  slight  grin,  "to  have  head- 
lines about  a  broker  being  injured 
critically  while  setting  fire  to  brandy." 


A  clock-watcher  is  seldom  the  man  of  the  hour. 


Proper  mental  adjustment  is  a  big  step  towards  safety. 


by  DAVID  NOREL 


IN  five  years  one  Packard  employee 
had  fourteen  factory  accidents. 
During  the  same  period  he  was  in- 
volved in  nine  traffic  accidents.  The 
man  was  accident  prone,  a  term  psy 
chologists  use  to  describe  persons  who 
have  more  than  their  share  of  mis- 
haps. 

Plant  psychologists  studied  the 
man's  case  and  analyzed  his  personal' 
ity.  He  was  a  hot-headed  practical 
worker  with  too  much  time  on  his 
hands.  He  was  asking  for  accidents. 
The  foreman  switched  him  to  a  more 
responsible  position  and  his  accidents 
stopped. 

Take  a  look  at  your  mental  and 
emotional  state.  Psychologists  will  tell 
you  that  you  can  build  up  attitudes 
that  are  closely  connected  with  acci- 
dents. Most  sane  persons  refuse  to 
sprinkle  tacks  on  their  oatmeal  or 
jump  into  their  cars  from  second- 
story  windows,  yet  the  same  persons 
will  hold  grudges  indefinitely  or  as» 
sume  that  a  late  bus  is  an  omen  of 
their  bad  luck.  Both  can  be  as  danger- 
ous as  doing  hand  springs  on  a  flag 
'pole. 


People  afraid  of  having  accidents 
are  more  likely  to  have  them  than 
people  who  are  not  over-fearful.  Take 
Jeffy.  As  a  child  his  mother  cautioned 
him  against  running  or  jumping  lest 
he  break  his  legs.  He  was  afraid  to 
take  part  in  sports  or  games  and  re- 
membered never  to  run.  Yet  he  trip- 
ped on  a  crack  in  the  sidewalk  and 
injured  his  ankle  while  walking.  In 
the  Army,  Jeffy  forgot  his  fears  while 
running  for  foxholes,  and  returned 
home  without  a  scratch. 

One  out  of  every  four  accident  re- 
peaters has  a  fear  of  accidents,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Alexandra  Adler 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  She  tells  of 
soldiers  who  were  sent  on  a  cross- 
country horseback  ride.  One  group, 
called  the  experimental  group,  was 
warned  that  a  ditch  lay  ahead.  The 
other  group,  called  the  control  group, 
wasn't  told  about  the  ditch.  Of  those 
falling  into  the  ditch,  three  out  of 
four  were  in  the  experimental  group. 
She  explains  that  if  our  automatic  re- 
actions are  hampered  by  fear,  as  were 
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those  of  the  soldiers  in  the  experi- 
mental group,  we  are  hindered  in 
meeting  dangerous  situations. 

Harry  was  born  with  only  two 
thumbs,  but  he  soon  found  he  had  ten 
of  them.  If  he  held  a  cup  of  coffee  he 
would  spill  it  on  himself.  If  he  closed 
a  door  he  forgot  to  take  his  hand  out 
first.  Harry  knew  dogs  bit  him  be- 
cause he  was  born  unlucky.  In  one 
day  he  managed  to  fall  off  a  ladder, 
scald  his  foot  with  hot  water,  and  cut 
his  finger  on  screen  wire.  Harry  al- 
ways talked  about  an  unlucky  star. 
People  who  have  a  year-in  year-out 
feeling  of  bad  luck  usually  do  have 
bad  luck,  as  far  as  accidents  go. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  accident 
repeaters  fear  bad  luck. 

Every  normal  individual  desires  at- 
tention and  affection,  but  if  you 
crave  to  be  pampered  and  fussed  over, 
chances  are  you  will  have  your  satis- 
faction— in  a  hospital  somewhere. 
One  out  of  every  five  accident  re- 
peaters craves  the  attention  he  gets 
following  an  accident. 

Trying  to  get  even  with  some 
friend  or  relative  can  be  a  solid  way 
of  inviting  an  accident.  Mary  liked 
things  to  be  even.  She  repaid  word 
for  word  and  kick  for  kick.  One  night 
while  trying  to  "fix"  her  brother's 
cigarette  lighter  to  get  even  with  him, 
she  set  her  own  clothing  afire  and 
was  severely  burned. 

If  the  boss  embarrassed  you  in 
front  of  the  club,  or  your  neighbor 
backed  his  car  over  your  rose  bush, 
go  ahead  and  plot  your  revenge,  but 
remember  that  among  people  who 
"have"  accidents,  one  out  of  every 
eight  is  carrying  a  chip.  Doctor  Adler 
says  that  in  such  persons,  accidents  are 
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a  substitute  for  suicide.  Such  people 
would  like  to  punish  someone  by  * 
committing  suicide.  They  don't  want 
to  go  that  far,  but  they  are  loaded 
with  ideas  of  revenge  and  seeking  an 
outlet.  They  usually  do  find  an  out- 
let— in  an  accident. 

Industry  has  long  tangled  with  the 
problem  of  accident  proneness.  It  has  - 
tried  to  weed  out  those  employees  j 
who  are  likely  to  prove  costly  through 
several  accidents.  Researchers  at  Pur- 
due University  mingled  25  accident 
repeaters  with  25  accident  free  work-  J 
ers.  In  all  other  respects  they  were  | 
closely  matched. 

After  exhaustive  examination  in- 
volving hand  and  eye  coordination 
tests,  personal  history  and  psycho- 
analytical methods,  the  researchers 
were  unable  to  point  out  which  men 
were  accident  repeaters  and  which 
were  accident  free.  Screening  is  of 
little  help.  Accident  repeaters  have  to  * ' 
be  culled  out  after  one  or  more  ser- 
ious accidents,  and  put  on  less  haz- 
ardous jobs. 

When  some  important  emotional 
disturbance  is  corrected,  the  accident 
prone  worker  may  stop  having  acci- 
dents. John  suspected  that  some  young 
man  in  his  neighborhood  was  paying 
attention  to  his  wife  while  he  was 
working  on  the  assembly  line.  His 
accidents  multiplied  so  fast  that  his 
bosses  blamed  his  irresponsible  atti 
tude.  John  might  have  lost  his  job, 
but  his  problem  was  solved  when  the 
young  man  in  question  moved  to  an-  I 
other  city.  John  stopped  having  fool- 
ish accidents. 

Another  worker,  whose  accidents  J 
grew  as  his  resentment  toward  his  job 
increased,  was  called  into  the  office. 
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e  told  how  he  hated  his  job  and  con'        Most  accidents  aren't  accidental, 

ued  working  because  he  needed  the  They  are  closely  tied  in  with  attitudes, 

oney.  However,  when  relatives  sup'  If  you  want  to  stop  falling  down 

ported  him  while  he  trained  in  a  new  stairs  or  getting  stuck  in  revolving 

profession,    his    accidents    dropped,  doors,  take  a  careful  look  at  your 

*ven  though  his  new  work  was  more  emotions  and  attitudes  before  blaming 

hazardous.  bad  luck. 

Wanna  Bet? 

THUNDER  storm  raging  down  your  way?  It's  423,108.72  to  1  that  you 
won't  be  killed  by  lightning. 

Expecting  to  become  a  parent?  Odds  against  the  birth  of  twins  are  89 
to  1;  triplets,  8,846  to  1;  quadruplets,  599,921  to  1. 

Will  your  child  reach  the  age  of  65?  If  it's  a  girl,  the  odds  are  4  to  3 
against  it;  a  boy,  5  to  3. 

Been  stung  by  a  bee?  It's  1,000,000  to  1  that  it  won't  prove  fatal. 
Playing  golf?  The  odds  are  9,366  to  1  that  you  won't  make  a  hole- 
in-one. 

Trying  a  hand  of  poker?  Before  the  draw,  odds  are  617,253  to  1  that 
you  won't  hold  a  royal  flush;  3,957  to  1  against  four  of  a  kind;  V/2  to  1 
against  a  measly  little  pair. 

Shooting  dice?  It's  17  to  1  that  you  won't  make  4  straight  passes, 
shooting  for  7  or  11  or  your  point.  Odds  against  making  8  straight  winning 
throws — 287  to  1;  10  straight  winning  throws — 1,181  to  1. — Joseph  C.  Stacey. 


Walt  Disney  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and  a  photographer  was 
on  hand  to  meet  him.  Referring  to  Disney's  next  movie  venture,  Treasure 
Island,  which  will  be  produced  entirely  without  cartoons,  the  photographer 
said,  "I  hear  you're  working  with  people  now,  Mr.  Disney."  "Yes,"  said  the 
great  cartoonist  with  a  twinkle,  "it's  quite  a  come-down." 


A  Westerner  unfamiliar  with  the  quirks  of  television  strode  into  a  bar 
in  Bettendorf,  Iowa,  where  the  customers  were  watching  an  Iowa-Oregon 
football  game.  The  score  stood  17-6  for  Oregon.  "You  just  can't  beat  .  .  . 
West  Coast  teams,"  he  said,  quaffing  his  beer.  The  other  customers  offered 
to  bet  Iowa  would  win.  "You  guys  are  crazy,"  retorted  the  Westerner. 
"You're  on!"  When  Iowa  won,  34-31,  he  sadly  paid  off.  It  was  a  movie  of 
the  previous  week's  game. 

▲ 

Two  modern  little  girls  coming  from  Sunday  school  were  solemnly  dis- 
cussing the  lesson. 

"Do  you  believe  there  is  a  devil?"  asked  one. 

"No,"  replied  the  other  promptly.  "Of  course  not.  It's  just  like  Santa 
Claus — he's  your  father." 

▲ 

A  wise  woman  leaves  her  husband  long  enough  each  summer  to  increase 
his  appreciation,  but  not  long  enough  for  him  to  seek  consolation. 


a  short  story 


The 
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HARLEY  TARRANT  leaned  back 
and  regarded  the  anxious  young 
man  facing  him  across  the  desk. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  heavily.  "That's 
■quite  true.  I  am  selling  Home  Story 
to  Kelsey  Publications.  What  about 
it?" 

The  young  man  hesitated  before  an' 
swering.  Tarrant  noted  the  hesitation 
wryly.  At  60,  he  liked  to  say,  he  did 
as  much  as  two  men  of  30,  but  the 
doing  exacted  its  toll  in  ease  of  mind, 
and  the  staff  never  knew  just  what 
action  or  remark  of  theirs  would  fuse 
one  of  his  famous  outbursts. 

"But,  Mr.  Tarrant,  Home  Story  is 
our — your  oldest  periodical.  When 
your  father  founded  the  firm,  Home 
Story  was — " 

Tarrant  shifted  impatiently.  "I'm 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  house, 
Davidson.  The  fact  remains  that 
Home  Story  magazine  has  been  slip' 
ping  for  years.  It  has  improved  since 
you  took  over,  admittedly,  but  Kel' 
^sey's  offer  was  too  good  to  refuse.  It's 
all  settled." 


by  K.  C.  ANGUS 


"But  Kelsey 's,  Mr.  Tarrant!  Home 
Story  is  a  good  magazine.  Kelsey 's  will 
change  it  into  another  cheap, 
trashy — " 

"As  the  owners,  that  will  be  their 
business  entirely."  Tarrant  stood  up 
and  walked  to  the  windows  siding  his 
office.  The  reflection  showed  his  slen' 
der  height  dimly,  and  in  the  window 
his  gray  hair  added  nothing  of  age 
to  his  thin  features. 

He  turned  back  to  Davidson.  "You 
needn't  worry  about  your  job,  you 
know.  There  will  be  a  place  for  you 
here." 

Davidson  nodded  unhappily.  "Thank 
you,  sir." 

Tarrant  looked  at  him.  A  good  kid, 
he  thought,  a  loyal,  earnest  worker. 
Davidson  really  cared  about  Home 
Story.  Tarrant  thought  he  would  like 
to  make  Davidson  understand. 

"Davidson,  Home  Story  isn't  our 
must  successful  publication,  is  it?" 

"No,  sir,  but  circulation  is  rising — " 
Tarrant  interrupted.  "In  fact,  our 
least  successful.  It  is  a  type  of  maga' 
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Zine  no  longer  popular." 

Davidson  ventured,  "I  was  chang' 
ing  it  gradually,  sir,  to — " 

"I  noticed  it.  You  were  doing  splen' 
didly."  Tarrant  smiled  pleasantly. 
"But  when  I  am  offered  a  sum  exceed' 
ing  the  magazine's  profit  over  several 
years,  I  can  scarcely  let  sentiment  in' 
tervene,  can  I?" 

"I  suppose  not."  Dully,  Davidson 
turned  to  go. 

Tarrant  returned  to  his  desk.  "No 
man  ever  went  wrong  taking  his 
profit,  Davidson.  That's  a  principle 
that  never  betrayed  me.  Nor  I  it." 

Alone,  the  brief  feeling  of  friend' 
liness  ebbed  and  irritation  swamped 
him.  It  was  always  so  by  Friday  night. 
Mondays  began  well,  but  as  the  week 
ground  on,  his  patience  and  humor 
rasped  away,  and  the  editorial  staffs 
trod  softly. 

But  the  week  ends  restored  him. 
Tarrant  smiled  as  he  took  his  hat  and 
strode  through  the  deserted  outer 
office.  .  .  . 

THE  cottage  stood  untouched  and 
unharmed.  Tarrant's  recurrent 
anxiety  faded  as  he  opened  the  front 
door.  All  the  way,  he  had  fretted  over 
possible  catastrophes,  but  the  cottage 
was  still  intact,  still  secret. 

Secret.  The  word  was  amusing,  yet 
accurate.  Because  this  small,  clapboard 
and  shingle  retreat,  three  hours  hard 
drive  from  town  in  the  coupe,  a  mile 
from  the  highway  and  screened  by 
whispering  woods,  was  known  to  him 
alone.  No  one  shared  it.  None  of  his 
acquaintances  knew  it  existed.  It  was 
his  sanctuary  after  five  days  of  brain- 
searing  concentration,  his  sole  road  of 
return  to  peace  and  sanity. 


Setting  the  large  basket  of  restau' 
rant'prepared  food  on  the  kitchen 
table,  Tarrant  sank  onto  one  of  the 
cheap  chairs  and  unknotted  his  tie, 
smiling  at  the  scuffed  linoleum,  the 
chipped  sink  with  its  hand  pump, 
the  high-legged  wood  stove.  It  was  not 
yet  dark,  and  he  sat  awhile  letting 
the  cool  quiet  of  the  place  settle" 
around  him. 

It  had  been  a  lucky  day,  a  miracu' 
lous  day,  when,  driven  in  desperation 
from  his  bachelor  apartment,  he  had 
seen  the  For  Sale  sign  at  the  highway 
end  of  the  tree-crowded  track  that  led 
here.  For  his  apartment  was  bedlam. 
Sunday-working  editors  phoned  over 
minor  details.  Business  friends  phoned 
with  stories  and  invitations.  Agents 
phoned,  celebrities'  managers  phoned, 
writers  phoned,  until  the  telephone 
never  stopped  ringing. 

But  now  that  was  changed.  His- 
week-end  whereabouts  was  unknown. 
Tarrant  was  sardonically  aware  of  the 
ribald  speculation  which  abounded, 
but  no  one  knew.  They  wondered  but 
dared  not  ask.  He  had  escaped  them. 

After  a  time  he  stirred  and  opened 
the  food  basket.  The  milk  would  have 
to  be  put  in  the  cellar.  Then  he  would 
take  a  walk  through  the  woods,  eat, 
read  a  little,  and  turn  in. 

He  was  lifting  out  the  bottles  when 
a  voice  hailed  from  out  front. 

Tarrant's  easing  nerves  set  panic- 
taut.  Who  could  have  located  him 
here?  If  they  had  found  him,  his  pri' 
vacy  was  irretrievable.  He  was  sud' 
denly  furious.  Some  one  must  have 
trailed  him.  By  heavens,  they  would 
regret  it!  Breathing  rapidly,  Tarrant 
went  to  the  front  door. 
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The  man  outside  was  a  total 
anger.  He  was  short  and  fat,  his 
gray  suit  dusty  and  rumpled,  his 
felt  hat  exposing  his  shiny  forehead. 
A  two'gallon  can  was  at  his  feet. 

He  spoke  in  a  tired,  shrill  voice. 
"Can  you  spare  me  some  water?  My 
car's  back  on  the  highway,  boiling." 

"Why,  sure."  Relief  turned  Tar- 
rant friendly.  "Come  inside." 

He  filled  the  can  at  the  kitchen 
pump.  The  fat  man  flopped  onto  a 
ichair,  breathing  listlessly. 

'Tm  beat,"  he  complained.  "That 
itrack  must  be  five  miles  long." 
"About  a  mile,"  said  Tarrant. 
The    fat    man    glanced  around. 
'Funny,  this.  House,  but  no  clearing. 
Just  woods." 

Tarrant  nodded.  "The  previous 
owner  intended  clearing,  but  never 
did." 

"Nice  little  place."  The  fat  man  got 
■  up  and  peeked  into  the  single  bed' 
room.  "Nice  for  Saturday  night 
parties.  Noise  wouldn't  disturb  any- 
body. I  like  parties  noisy."  He  grinned 
unpleasantly. 

The  can  overflowed  and  Tarrant 
stopped  pumping.  "There.  I'll  drive 
you  back  to  the  highway." 

In  the  coupe,  the  can  on  the  floor 
between  them,  the  fat  man  said  cas- 
ually, "Yes,  a  nice  little  place. 
Thought  of  selling?" 

"No!"  Tarrant  spoke  abruptly.  The 
suggestion  alarmed  him. 

"Wouldn't  consider  an  offer?" 
"No."  Tarrant  switched  on  the 
headlights.    Trees    on    both  sides 
switched  at  the  windows.  "It's  not 
Tor  sale." 


The  fat  man  wheedled.  "What 
would  you  consider  a  fair  price?" 

With  deliberate  unfriendliness,  Tar- 
rant repeated.  "It's  not  for  sale." 
*flgMgSB3&  "Oh,  well.  If 

you  don't  want 
to — " 

The  fat  man's 
car  was  steaming 
hard.  Tarrant 
cautiously  poured  the  water  into  the 
radiator. 

"It  could  use  more.  Wait  here  and 
I'll  fetch  some." 

"I'll  come  with  you.  I  want  to  see 
that  place  again." 

The  fat  man  prowled  the  cottage  as 
Tarrant  angrily  re-filled  the  can.  He 
returned  to  the  kitchen  finally  and 
put  one  foot  on  a  chair. 

"Real  nice  for  week-end  parties. 
What  do  you  say  to  three  thousand 
dollars?" 

"No,"  said  Tarrant  quietly.  He  re- 
alized now  that  the  fellow  could  not 
be  insulted.  He  could  only  keep  re- 
fusing. 

The  fat  man's  lower  lip  came  out. 
"Not  worth  any  more,"  he  challenged. 
"I  know." 

"Then  why  won't  you  sell?" 

Tarrant  grinned  secretly.  "Senti- 
mental reasons." 

The  fat  man  scowled.  "That's  no 
reason.  Honest  now:  did  you  ever  let 
a  business  deal  go  sour  because  of 
sentiment?" 

Constrained  to  honesty,  Tarrant  ad- 
mitted, "No." 

"Sure  not.  When  you  see  a  profit 
you  take  it,  right?" 

Tarrant  hesitated,  concentrating  on 
the  pump.  "Yes,  but  this  isn't  business. 
This  cottage — " 
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"Business  is  done  when  money 
changes  hands,"  the  fat  man  pursued 
eagerly.  "What  real  reason  have  you 
got?" 

None  that  concerns  you,  Tarrant 
thought  resentfully.  Yet  despite  an 
uneasy  sense  of  being  cornered,  he 
answered  in  courtesy.  "I  like  it  here, 
that's  all.  Why  don't  you  try  else- 
where? There  are  plenty  of  places  like 
this." 

"But  not  so  handy.  I  travel  this  way 
regularly.  Come  on,  now,  what  about 
it?  Three  thousand  dollars." 

"No."  Tarrant's  breath  was  uneven. 
"No.  No." 

The  fat  man  gestured.  "Like  you 
say,  there's  other  places.  You  can  find 
one.  I'm  a  traveling  man  and  can't. 
Look:  you  name  a  price." 

"I  don't  want  to  sell,"  Tarrant  cried 
desperately.  "I  won't  have  this  peace- 
ful  place  given  over  to  booze  parties. 
It  wouldn't  be  right." 

Taken  aback,  the  fat  man  laughed 
nervously.  "Well,  what  I  do  with  it 
will  be  my  business,  won't  it?  After 
it's  mine?" 

Tarrant  could  not  reply. 

The  fat  man  leaned  forward.  "Tell 
you  what:  whatever  you  paid  for  it, 


I'll  raise  it  by  one  thousand  bucks. 
What  could  be  fairer  than  that?" 

Tarrant's  trapped  mind  twisted 
frantically.  I  don't  want  his  rotten 
money,  I  don't  need  it.  I  want  to  re 
fuse  and  kick  him  out.  But  how  can 
I?  Davidson,  how  can  I? 

"A  thousand  bucks,"  the  fat  man 
repeated  with  relish.  "Grab  it,  pal." 
No  man  ever  went  wrong  taking  his 
profit." 

I  can't,  thought  Tarrant,  I  can't. 
"Did  he?"  the  fat  man  insisted. 
Tarrant  stood  staring  at  him,  hating 
him.  .  .  . 

AN  hour  later,  Tarrant  drove  away 
xl  into  the  darkness.  With  him 
went  the  fat  man's  binding  check, 
and  a  written  agreement  to  conclude 
the  deal  Monday.  The  fat  man  was 
left  in  possession. 

As  the  lights  of  the  cottage  faded 
through  the  trees,  Tarrant's  anger* 
rode  with  him,  groping.  Part  of  his  life 
was  forever  lost.  No  other  place  could 
have  the  happy,  spontaneous  secrecy 
of  that  one.  His  refuge  had  been 
wrested  from  him. 

Monday  morning  he  would  fire 
young  Davidson. 


An  Arkansas  hillbilly  brought  his  overgrown  son  into  a  country  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  said  to  the  teacher:  "This  here  boy's  arter 
larnin'.  Whuit's  yore  bill  o'  fare?" 

The  teacher  said:  "I  teach  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry." 

"That  last  one'll  do,"  said  the  mountaineer.  "Load  him  down  with  trig- 
onometry. He  needs  it.  He's  the  only  pore  shot  in  the  fambly." 


A  treaty  used  to  be  something  you  made  with  your  enemy;  now  it's 
something  you  try  to  negotiate  with  your  allies. 


When  some  people  shift  for  themselves,  they  shift  into  neutral 


Even  the  boys  who  humiliated 
Brinks  have  something  left  to  learn! 


by  ARTHUR  GREENBERG 


CCj  CAN  make  crime  pay.  Stealing 
1  $10,000  or  $100,000  can  be  ac- 
complished with  the  same  ease."  The 
room  was  silent  as  the  assembled 
^gangsters  listened  in  awe  to  "Little 
Adam."  They  knew  this  was  no  idle 
boast. 

Adam  Worth,  alias  Harry  Ray- 
mond, well  deserves  the  title  of  "The 
King  of  Crooks."  Never  resorting  to 
violence  or  murder,  and  putting  into 
practice  the  usually  untenable  theory 
of  honor  among  thieves,  he  is  still  re- 
membered in  American  and  Euro- 
pean history  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful racketeers  who  ever  lived. 

Born  in  the  1840's,  Worth  got 
started  on  his  crooked  career  by  de- 
serting, then  re-enlisting  several 
times  in  the  Northern  army  in  order 
to  collect  the  thousand-dollar  bounty 
offered  by  President  Lincoln  for  new 
recruits.  When  the  war  ended,  Worth 
could  not  find  himself  an  honest  job 
that  would  pay  the  big  money  of 


which  he  dreamed.  Burglaries  and 
robberies  followed.  His  criminal  as' 
sociates  began  to  realise  that  this  was 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent,  and  soon 
Little  Adam  was  directing  the  pro' 
cedure  of  several  bank  thefts. 

To  Worth,  stealing  was  a  business. 
The  usual  habit  of  the  underworld 
was  to  pull  a  job,  and  then  live  in 
splendor  until  the  money  was  dissi- 
pated. Little  Adam  was  too  far- 
sighted  and  shrewd  to  live  by  this 
method.  Half  of  all  the  money  he 
made  went  into  a  sinking  fund  to 
finance  his  next  job.  The  rest  he 
split  among  his  fellows.  Because  of 
this  system,  he  was  able  to  pull  one 
of  the  most  amazing,  yet  nonchalant, 
bank  robberies  of  the  19th  Century — 
the  "Boyston  Bank  Robbery"  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  a  good 
thing,  Worth  had  agents  all  over  the 
country.  Traveling  from  New  York 
to  Boston  on  a  tip,  Worth  found  the 
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ideal  set'iip.  His  first  move  was  to 
buy  the  barber  shop  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  bank;  this  would 
never  have  been  possible  without  his 
fund.  Then,  converting  the  barber 
shop  into  "The  New  Patent  Bitters 
Company,"  he  lined  the  windows  with 
bottles  so  passers-by  could  not  see 
in.  Worth  then  built  a  wooden  parti' 
tion  in  back  of  the  counter,  where  he 
and  his  three  assistants  started  to  dig 
a  tunnel  into  the  bank.  During  the 
day,  one  of  the  crooks  posed  as  a 
clerk  to  wait  on  the  trade.  Little 
did  the  citizens  of  Boston  realize  that 
a  one-million-dollar  theft  was  taking 
place  right  under  their  collective  nose. 
After  breaking  in  the  vaults  while 
the  city  was  asleep,  Worth  and  his 
men  split  the  loot  and  were  off  for 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

Worth's  first  stop  was  in  Liver- 
pool, where  he  entered  a  pawn  shop 
with  a  forged  key,  and  thereby  added 
$1 25,000  to  his  already  immense 
fortune.  Not  finding  anything  else  big 
enough  for  him,  he  left  for  London. 
His  Piccadilly  apartment  served  as 
a  key-point  of  his  operations  for 
many  years. 

His  methods,  by  this  time,  had  been 
polished  to  near-perfection.  Criminals 
from  all  over  the  world  flocked  to  him 
for  help  or  guidance.  If  they  wanted 
a  paper  forged,  he  only  had  to  flip 
through  his  index  in  order  to  sum- 
mon up  a  man  like  Charles  Becker, 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  most  in- 
genious craftsman  that  ever  lived.  If 
they  wanted  to  rob  a  bank,  he  would 
be  able  to  supply  not  only  the  com- 
plete floor  plans,  but  keys  to  the 
various  boxes  and  doors.  His  fee  was 
a  percentage  of  the  take. 


His  success,  in  a  large  measure,  was 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  his  friends.  When  any  one  of 
his  colleagues  needed  help,  Worth  was 
always  ready  to  part  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  or  give  some  free 
advice.  This  practice  insured  him  loyal 
workers.  Charles  Becker  and  three 
of  his  companions  once  were  seized" 
by  some  Turkish  officials  while  set- 
ting up  a  job  for  Worth.  They  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  a  prison 
at  Istanbul.  Becker  and  his  men  were 
far  too  valuable  to  Worth  for  him  to 
let  them  serve  their  term.  So  Little 
Adam  vanished  from  the  London 
scene  for  a  short  time,  and  appeared 
in  Istanbul  making  friends  and  passing 
money  around  to  the  right  parties. 
A  prison  break  resulted;  Becker  and 
two  of  his  friends  escaped,  the  third 
could  have  gotten  away  but  was  sick 
at  the  time. 

On  the  way  home,  Little  Adam 
stopped  long  enough  to  engineer  a 
robbery  of  the  French  registered  mail 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone. 
He  supplied  the  keys  to  fit  the  vans 
and  parcels,  and  made  exact  dupli- 
cates of  the  mail  bags  down  to  the 
minute  seals.  The  take  was  about 
$146,100.  Worth  never  bothered 
with  small  stakes. 

One  is  struck  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  method  Worth  employed  to  steal 
the  Gainsborough  painting,  "The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire."  He  merely 
clambered  through  a  window  at  night 
and  took  it — knowing  beforehand  the 
complete  layout  of  the  building,  and 
where  all  the  occupants  would  be  at 
any  given  time.  This  single  theft 
netted  him  over  $50,000. 

By  this  time,  Worth  had  bought 
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himself  a  yacht,  The  Shamroc\,  and 
purchased  a  stable  and  a  string  of 
thoroughbred  horses.  He  was  fre- 
quently  seen  at  clubs,  operas,  and 
swank  affairs.  His  pleasures  were 
manifest,  but  his  business  eye  was 
always  open.  On  his  trips  aboard 
The  Shamroc\,  every  port  touched  by 
Worth  had  reasons  to  regret  his  visit. 

The  London  police  were,  mean' 
while,  clamping  down  on  him.  His 
hotel  was  watched,  his  messages  were 
intercepted,  and  his  steps  were  foh 
lowed.  Disliking  such  close  scrutiny, 
Worth  left  for  some  big  game  hunt' 
ing  in  Africa.  The  trophies  of  the 
trip  were  the  diamonds  of  South 
Africa. 

While  in  Capetown,  he  discovered 
that  a  stage  brought  a  weekly  ship' 
ment  of  diamonds  direct  from  the 
mine  to  the  Capetown  post  office. 
They  were  kept  in  the  post  office 
long  enough  to  note  the  address  and 
then  they  were  shipped  to  Eng' 
land  on  a  steamer.  The  stage  was 
too  well'guarded  to  rob  directly,  so 
Adam  decided  to  find  some  way  to 
delay  the  gems  overnight  in  the  post 
office.  On  the  way  to  the  post  office, 


the  Capetown  stage  had  to  cross  a 
certain  waterway  by  ferry.  Worth 
cut  the  ferry  loose,  and  by  the  time 
the  diamonds  reached  Capetown,  the 
steamer  had  left.  That  night,  Worth 
entered  the  post  office  by  key,  went 
straight  to  the  vault,  avoided  all 
alarms,  and  took  a  collection  of 
diamonds  worth  about  $500,000. 

Due  to  a  comrade's  blunder,  Worth 
was  finally  apprehended  while  pilfer' 
ing  the  registered  mail  in  Belgium. 
His  sentence  was  only  seven  years  in 
prison,  and  even  this  short  term 
could  have  been  avoided  had  he  given 
the  authorities  the  Gainsborough  por' 
trait  still  in  his  possession.  He  didn't 
trust  them,  however,  so  he  served  his 
sentence  and  was  released  from  jail 
in  his  late  ?0's. 

In  the  end,  Worth  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  crime  does  not  pay,  for 
what  benefits  he  acquired  in  worldly 
goods  he  lost  in  peace  of  mind.  He 
stole  more  than  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  during  his  fabulous  30- 
year  career,  but  he  emerged  from  the 
Belgian  prison  a  bitter,  harassed  old 
man,  broken  in  health  and  spirit. 


A  mother  recently  visited  her  newly  married  daughter.  At  home  she  at- 
tended the  Baptist  Church  and  she  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  when  her 
son-in-law  took  her  to  his  own  church.  She  did  not  participate  in  any  way 
in  the  Episcopalian  ritual — not  even  to  the  extent  of  singing.  Afterwards, 
her  son-in-law  said.  "Mother,  I  know  that  at  home  you  particularly  enjoy 
singing  the  hymns.  Today  we  had  some  of  your  old-time  favorites,  but  you 
didn't  sing  a  note.  What  was  the  matter?" 

At  first  the  mother  didn't  know  how  to  explain.  She  looked  severe  and 
uncompromising  but  finally  blurted  out,  "I'm  on  another  network!" 

▲ 

After  the  shipwreck  a  sailor  was  washed  up  on  a  lonely  tropical  island. 

Thinking  himself  the  sole  survivor,  and  full  of  dread  that  this  might  be 
the  abode  of  cannibals,  he  went  exploring.  Presently  he  saw  smoke  ascending 
from  a  clump  of  shrubs.  Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  bolt,  he  heard  a  voice 
say,  "Why  the  %#6?  did  you  play  that  #%H  card?" 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed  joyfully.  "They're  Christians!" 


n  The  A-" 


C-7 


i  t  h 


Platter  Chatter  .  .  . 

THE  next  few  months  should  see  a 
startling  trend  toward  the  soft,  senti- 
mental music  of  the  zither.  Anton  Karas, 
a  poor  zither  player  in  a  Vienna  wine 
garden  who  thoroughly  impressed  two 
famous  film  directors,  has  skyrocketed  to 
fortune.  He  is  in  great  demand  at  all 
European  night  spots  and  in  this  country 
too.  His  zither  playing  makes  an  enchanting 
background  for  the  new  movie  The  Third 
Man,  and  his  records  waxed  by  a  London 
firm  have  already  sold  over  a  half  mil' 
lion  discs  .  .  .  Here's  news  about  Barclay 
Allen,  Capitol  recording  artist  and  top 
88-key  man  who  was  injured  in  a  car 
accident  in  California.  He  is  now  con' 
fined  to  a  hospital  bed,  but  in  good  spirits 
even  though  it  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore he  is  out.  Freddy  Martin,  long-time 
friend  of  Allen,  is  turning  over  to  him 
all  proceeds  from  his  Victor  record, 
Timbales,  a  Latin  American  number  .  .  . 
Count  Basie,  another  top  piano  man,  is 
completely  reorganizing  his  band  at  the 
present  time — but  with  no  innovations, 
just  the  same  wonderful  swing  he's  been 
putting  out  for  years  .  .  .  With  warmer 
weather  heading  our  way,  the  newest 
music  says: 


"Spring  is  comin'  and  the  ice  will  break 
And  I  can't  linger  for  a  woman's  sake 
She'll  see  a  shadow  pass  overhead 
She'll  find  a  feather  beside  my  bed." 
It's  by  way  of  the  new  folk  song  that\( 
come  up  on  the  heels  of  Mule  Train.  Al- 
though you  may  be  tired  of  The  Cry  of 
the  Wild  Goose,  look  for  more  "earthy" 
numbers  coming  up  soon.  As  one  melody 
dies,  another  appears  to  take  its  place  .  .  . 
Clyde   McCoy   has   come   back   full  of 
vigor  after  a  short  retirement.  His  new 
original   number   has  become   a  novelty 
as  popular  as  the  game  it  glorifies,  The 
Canasta  Song  .  .  .  Vaughn  Monroe,  now 
a  Hollywood  "shoot-em-up"  cowboy  star, 
is  heading  South  and  West  after  a  series 
of  successful   Eastern  appearances  .  . 
Attention  vocal  groups!  Tommy  Dorsey 
is  looking  for  a  vocal  quartet  or  quintet, 
for  his  band  .  .  .  Watch  for  Elliott  Law- 
rence's   latest    Columbia    release,  The 
Ritual  Fire  Dance.  Incidentally,  most  of 
Lawrence's  future  recordings  will  be  in- 
strumental .  .  .  Ralph  Flanagan,  Victor] 
artist,  has  been  uppcd  from  the  49c  Blue- 
bird label  to  the  79c  Victor  class,  proof 
of  his  band's  rapid  rise  to  popularity  .  . 
Mitchell  Miller,  former  musical  directa 
of  Mercury  Records,  has  now  moved  to 
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Columbia  Records  .  .  .  Duke  Ellington 
has  invited  none  other  than  Joe  Louis 
to  be  one  of  the  angels  in  his  forthcoming 
Broadway  show  .  .  .  Gary  Crosby,  Bing's 
16-year-old  son,  has  been  deluged  with 
requests  by  waxeries  to  sign  a  record 
contract,  ever  since  Gary  showed  up  his 
iDad  on  a  recent  broadcast  .  .  .  Stan 
Kenton  is  now  on  a  coast-to-coast  concert 
tour  with  a  40-piece  band — and  with  fid- 
Idles  included!  .  .  .  Buddy  Stewart,  former 
Gene  Krupa  vocalist,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  New  Mexico  .  .  . 
Hoagy  Carmichael's  newest  tune  is  called 
King  Be-Bop's  Dream  .  .  .  Tommy  Dorsey 
plans  to  launch  a  chain  of  music  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Betcha  Didn't  Know  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  Van  Johnson,  who  in  his  early 
years  played  the  violin  in  an  orchestra, 
admits  that  his  secret  ambition  is  to  lead 
a  band  ...  Jo  Stafford  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  in  1935  with  her  sisters, 
Pauline  and  Christine,  in  a  vocal  group 
called  "The  Stafford  Sisters"  .  .  .  Vaughn 
Monroe  has  sold  20  million  records  for 
Victor  .  .  .  Helen  Kane,  the  "Boop  Boop 
||  Doop  Girl"  of  1929,  will  return  to 
|  films  in  a  new  picture  at  MGM. 

j  Highly  Recommended  .  .  . 

;  COLUMBIA  MM-89  5*— Gentlemen  Pre- 
fer Blondes.  This  new  show  album  fea- 
tures the  original  cast  of  the  Broadway 

j  hit  that  has  been  hailed  by  critics  as 
one  of  the  best  musicals  in  a  long  time. 
From  overture  to  finale  you'll  enjoy  a 
choice  armchair  seat  for  a  top  musical. 

*  Such  tunes  as  ]ust  a  Kiss  Apart  and 
Diamonds  Are  a  Girl's  Best  Friend  are 

J     slated  for  stardom. 

:(     *Also  available  on  LP 

[  COLUMBIA  38696— Tony  Pastor  and  his 
I     orchestra.   The  Wedding  Samba  plus 

Can  1  Come  In  For  a  Second?  Here's 
j  the  genial  gent,  Mr.  Pastor,  with  a 
"  socko  double  feature.  The  Samba  side 
■  should  catch  on  fast,  and  the  flip  is 
"     an    amusing    novelty   with    the  vocal 

cleverly  handled  by  the  maestro.  Good 

*  r  for  dancing  or  for  listening. 


DECCA  24863— Bing  Crosby  with  Vic 
Schoen  and  his  orchestra.  Chattanoogie 
Shoe  Shine  Boy  and  Bibbidi-Bobbidi- 
Boo.  Smooth  crooning  plus  a  fine 
rhythm  beat  make  this  waxing  a  won- 
derful buy.  Bing  is  at  home  with  both 
numbers,  and  with  Shoe  Shine  Boy 
going  fine  these  days,  the  reverse  is 
due  for  hit  category.  It  comes  from 
Disney's  latest  movie,  Cinderella.  Solid 
entertainment. 

DECCA  27869  — Artie  Shaw  and  his 
orchestra.  Love  Walked  In  and  I  Get 
a  Kic\  Out  of  You.  Artie  is  back  in  the 
recording  groove,  and  this  time  on  the 
Decca  label.  The  titles  herewith  are 
familiar  oldies,  but  the  recently  formed 
17-piece  band  led  by  Artie  paints  them 
with  new  brilliance. 

VICTOR  20-3688— Ralph  Flanagan  and 
his  orchestra.  Rag  Mop  and  You're 
Always  There.  The  smooth,  bright 
styling  of  this  new  band  is  bound  to 
please.  You'll  swear  you're  hearing  the 
old  Miller  outfit.  The  Mop  side  is 
bouncy  and  swings  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  other  is  a  nice  ballad  with 
Harry  Prime  coming  in  for  the  second 
chorus.  Fine  dancing  background. 

VICTOR  20-3681— Mindy  Carson  with 
orchestra  conducted  by  Henri  Rene. 
Candy  and  Ca\e  and  My  Foolish  Heart. 
Mindy  has  gained  a  host  of  fans  since 
her  last  hit  on  Victor,  and  this  latest 
will  add  to  her  ever-growing  popularity. 
The  "sweet"  side  is  a  zestful  three 
minutes,  with  Mindy  singing  the  Candy 
and  Ca\e  routine.  The  reverse  is  a 
splendid  ballad  with  superb  tone  and 
phrasing  by  Mindy.  Hail  a  top  vocal 
star! 

MERCURY  5354— Clyde  McCoy  and  his 
orchestra.  The  Canasta  Song  and  Sister 
Kate.  The  real  McCoy  is  back  with  a 
Mercury  double  that  is  a  potential  hit. 
A  thousand  copies  were  sold  before 
release  date  on  the  strength  of  the 
novelty  The  Canasta  Song.  It's  timely 
and  features  the  voice  of  Chris  Abbott 
and  the  McCoy  trumpet.  The  underside 
is  another  sure-fire  revival  hit  of  that 
old  favorite,  Sister  Kate.  Really  new! 
♦Jenkins  Music  Company,  1217  Wal- 
nut, Kansas  City,  Missouri,  VI.  9430. 


My  Mistake! 


Most  dairy  farmers  are  thoroughly  con' 
scious  of  the  need  to  keep  their  cows  and 
barns  in  tip'top  sanitary  condition,  but  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  get  their  coopera- 
tion  in  years  gone  by. 

For  instance,  a  pair  of  experts  working 
a  farm  survey  stepped  into  a  man's  barn 
at  milking  time.  The  barn  hadn't  been 
cleaned  for  a  month.  The  man  eyed  them 
suspiciously.  "You  fellers  ain't  state  in- 
spectors,  are  you?" 

They  assured  him  they  weren't. 

"Well,  it's  a  good  thing,  or  I'd  of 
throwed  you  out.  One  of  them  birds  was 
in  here  just  last  week.  He  said  I  ought  to 
have  concrete  floors.  That  shows  how  little 
them  tinhorn  experts  from  college  know. 
I  sure  put  that  feller  in  his  place.  I  grabbed 
a  scoop  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  dig  down 
six  inches  to  show  him  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talkin'  about.  I  got  concrete 
floors!" 


"I  can't  marry  you,  honey,"  she  said. 
I'm  anemic." 

"That's  all  right,  dear,"  he  said.  "You 
go  to  your  church  and  I'll  go  to  mine." 


Mr.  Brown  rushed  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  doctor. 

"Doctor,  Doctor,  come  at  once!"  shouted 
Mr.  Brown.  "My  wife  was  sleeping  with 
her  mouth  open,  and  a  mouse  ran  into  her 
mouth." 

"I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  possible,"  said 
the  doctor.  "While  you're  waiting  try 
waving  a  piece  of  cheese  in  front  of  your 
wife's  mouth.  You  may  be  able  to  coax 
the  mouse  out." 

But  when  the  doctor  raced  into  the 
house,  Mr.  Brown  was  waving  a  black  bass 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Brown's  mouth. 

"Good  heavens,  man!"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  said  cheese.  No  mouse  is  going  to  come 
out  for  a  fish." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"but  first  we've  got  to  get  the  cat  out." 
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WHB-FM  on  102.1  megacycles  M 
now  broadcasting  3  to  10  p.m. 
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LARRY  RAY,  WHB's  sportscasting  dy- 
namo, is  on  the  air  at  4:55  p.m.  and 
again  at  7:00  p.m.  each  weekday  with  an 
up-to-the-minute  sports  broadcast.  Larry, 
who  maintains  an  active  correspondence 
with  players,  coaches  and  officials,  has  his 
thumb  on  every  major  event  in  sportsdom. 
During  last  year's  baseball  season,  Larry 
shared  choice  Yankee-dugout  morsels  with 
his  radio  audience  every  evening,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  rival  reporters.  They  finally 
learned  that  his  information  was  coming 
directly  from  Casey  Stengel,  a  close  friend 
who  writes  Larry  regularly. 

Larry  is  long  on  personality.  His  friendly, 
easy  manner  of  speaking  has  made  him 
hundreds  of  radio  friends.  In  1949,  he 
made  308  speeches  before  luncheon  groups, 
civic  clubs,  church  organizations,  and  high 
school  and  college  assemblies  in  the  Kansas 
City  area. 

The  experience  he  received  while  playing 
professional  basketball  and  semi-profes- 
sional baseball  and  football  colors  Larry's 
daily  sportscasts  with  individuality.  And 
he  is  probably  the  only  sports  broadcaster 
to  win  letters  in  four  major  college  sports 
while  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 

The  Jenkins  Music  Company  is  sponsor- 
ing Larry  Ray's  coverage  of  the  NAIB 
Tournament  at  9:15  p.m.  March  13-18, 
and  of  the  NCAA  tourney  March  24-25. 

In  addition,  Larry  will  bring  to  WHB 
listeners  a  play-by-play  account  of  each 
of  the  154  games  played  by  the  Kansas 
City  Blues  this  season.  Here  is  the  April 
schedule: 

At  Home 

April  18,  19,  20,  St.  Paul. 
April  22,  (23,  23),  Minneapolis. 

Away 

April  25,  26,  Minneapolis. 

April  27,  28,  29,  St.  Paul. 

April  (30,  30),  Milwaukee. 
Count  on  sports  comments  by  Larry 
Ray  at  4:55  and  7:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  on  WHB.  And  don't 
miss  his  special  on-the-scene  sports  broad- 
casts several  times  a  week. 
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Magnificent  Meal  .  .  . 

★  N  A  N  C  E  1  S 
CAFE.  Nance's  tall 
glass  windows  fronting 
busy  Pershing  Road 
afford  the  passer-by  a 
tantalizing  view  of  the 
delicious  food  being 
served  inside.  And 
once   you   are  seated 

at  a  comfortable  table  in  one  of  the  three 
spacious  dining  rooms,  your  menu  sug- 
gests a  host  of  tempting  specialties.  Steak 
for  two,  served  with  french  fried  onion 
rings,  french  fried  potatoes,  and  salad, 
is  always  a  favorite.  Nance's  savory 
chicken  soup  is  a  feature  every  Sunday, 
and  during  the  Lenten  season  you'll  find 
many  specially  prepared  dishes.  The 
"Biscuit  Girl",  with  her  basket  of  golden, 
steaming  biscuits,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  stop  several  times  at  your  table.  For 
47  years,  local  customers  and  celebrities, 
too,  have  found  their  way  to  Nance's 
when  looking  for  really  good  food.  And 
travelers  like  its  convenient  location  across 
the  street  from  the  Union  Station.  217 
Pershing  Road.  HA  5688. 

★  PUSATERFS  NEW  YORKER.  You'll 
find  none  of  the  hubbub  or  confusion  of 
the  big  city,  but  all  of  its  pomp  and 
sophistication,  at  Pusateri's.  As  you  relax 
in  a  well-padded  booth  facing  the  unusual 
Manhattan  skyline  mural  above  the  bar, 
you'll  enjoy  watching  Kansas  City's  most 
distinguished  faces  passing  your  table.  This 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  extends  even  to 
the  smiling  doorman  in  incredibly  bright 
livery  who  helps  you  from  your  car. 
Service  is  gracious  and  the  food,  which 
Gus  and  Jim  Pusateri  carefully  supervise, 
is  uniformly  delicious.  A  variety  of  sea- 
food, juicy  roast  beef,  and  flavorful  Kan- 
sas City  steaks  are  always  specialties  on 
the  menu.  You'll  find  that  every  drink, 
particularly  that  wonderful  dry  martini, 
is  suited  to  your  taste.  The  soft,  smooth 
music  provided  by  Musak  adds  the  last 
touch  to  this  scene  set  for  pleasant,  restful 
meals.  1114  Baltimore.  VI  9711. 


To  See  and  Be  Seen  .  .  . 

★  SAVOY  GRILL.  So  that  Kansas  Citian 
will  never  forget  the  heritage  that  is  their 
and  the  colorful  early  days  of  their  towr 
everything  at  the  Savoy  is  just  as  i 
was  many  decades  ago.  Above  the  oli 
foot-rail  bar,  the  same  that  was  originall- 
constructed  in  the  Savoy,  is  a  recent!- 
rejuvenated  mural,  saluting  Kansas  City' 
pioneers.  As  you  cross  over  the  shin' 
tiled  floor  to  a  deep,  spongy  leathe 
booth,  you  will  marvel  at  the  high  beame< 
ceiling  and  tiny  stained  glass  windows 
Food  at  the  Savoy  is  traditionally  excel 
lent.  Rare  delicacies,  such  as  frog  legs 
fowl,  oysters  and  unusual  seafood,  as  wel 
as  those  ever-popular  steaks,  are  servet 
by  courteous  old  waiters  who  seem  to 
as  old  as  the  Savoy  itself.  For  comparisi 
the  Savoy  has  its  modern  Imperial  Room 
where  abundant  planting,  mirrors  ant 
coral  red  walls  produce  an  equally  dis 
tinguished  setting  for  the  same  good  food 
Look  for  the  sign  of  the  Lobster  at  9tr 
and  Central.  VI  3800. 

★  PUTSCH'S 
210.   The   gay  fresh) 

ness  of  springtime  min 
gles  with  the  charn 
and  elegance  of  th>i 
deep  South  to  maki! 
Putsch's  your  firsi 
choice  for  leisurely  din 
ing.  You  are  surround 
ed  here  by  cool  green  walls  and  delightful' 
oil  paintings  depicting  life  as  it  ought  U\ 
be  lived  in  the  New  Orleans  French  Quar 
ter.  Sunken  overhead  lighting  weave!' 
imaginative  patterns  through  luxurious 
ferns  and  authentic  wrought-iron  grilM 
work.  Rich  lobster,  tender  filets,  red 
snapper,  and  of  course,  those  man-sizec 
salads  are  prepared  by  veteran  chefs  whc 
cater  to  discriminating  palates.  Business 
men  and  shoppers  find  Putsch's  210,  which 
is  located  on  the  Country  Club  Plaza 
ideal  for  a  hearty  luncheon,  and  the  theatr* 
crowd  always  enjoys  a  late  evening  drink 
there.  A  back-lighted  glass  mural  aboya 
the  bar  is  a  popular  topic  of  converse] 
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ion  at  the  small  glass-topped  tables  in 
:he  adjacent  cocktail  lounge.  Don  Tiff 
with  his  trio  and  Henry  O'Neill  are  on 
;he  current  entertainment  agenda,  each 
a  with  his  own  unusual  talent  for  pleasing 
»  satrons.  210  West  47th  Street.  LO  2000. 

Something  Different 

i  k  KING  JOY  LO.  A  visit  to  King  Joy 
yoi's  offers  a  perfect  opportunity  to  try 
omething  new.  The  Oriental  cuisine  in- 
u  dudes  a  variety  of  unusual  delicacies — 
Jiop  suey,  dry  rice,  egg  foo  young  and 
iried  Maine  lobster,  Chinese  style.  But 
u  uch  American  dishes  as  seafood,  excellent 
ct  teaks,  and  fried  chicken,  also  appear  on 
ej  he  menu  for  the  more  conservative  tastes. 
«  Chinese  waiters  pad  silently  among  the 
vi  intricately    inlaid    tables    and  enclosed 
jooths.  Seated  by  large  windows,  guests 
n  nay  watch  the  hustle  and  bustle  on  busy 
oi  Twelfth  Street  below  them.  And  there  is 
an  .  certain  thrill  to  sipping  tea  from  handle- 
i  ess  tea  cups  and  struggling  to  master  the 
io!  nvolved  art  of  eating  with  chopsticks.  A 
5t  imelessness   pervades  the  atmosphere  at 
Cing  Joy  Lo's,  which  is  created  partly  by 
he  ingenuity  of  proprietor  Don  Toy,  and 
artly   by   the   authenticity   of   this  Far 
jlastern  charm.  8  West  12th  Street  (Second 
*1oor).  HA  8113. 

★  SHARP'S 
BROADWAY 
NINETIES.  The 
spirit  of  the  Kansas 
City  Centennial 
thrives  lustily  here 
where  customers  are 
(  arried  back  to  the  gaudy  days  of  the  gay 
lai 


nineties.  You  can  count  on  an  evening  of 
good  old  fashioned  fun — the  free,  in- 
formal sort — and  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate your  vocal  talents  at  Sharp's.  A 
congenial  crowd  gathers  there  every  eve- 
ning to  sing  When  You  Wore  a  Tulip, 
There's  a  Tavern  in  the  Town,  Beautiful 
Dreamer,  and  many  other  old  favorites, 
while  Paul  Weiss  accompanies  obligingly 
on  the  piano.  The  waitresses  and  bar- 
tenders wear  hilarious  gay  nineties  cos- 
tumes, and  the  tall  drinks  are  typical 
of  that  period,  too.  You'll  enjoy  old 
fashioned  slides  and  movies  which  are 
flashed  on  a  wall  screen  during  the  eve- 
ning. An  authentic  tandem  bicycle  over 
the  bar  brings  back  the  days  of  many 
years  ago  to  all  who  share  this  friendly 
gaiety.  Broadway  and  Southwest  Boule- 
vard. GR  1095. 

★  BRETTON'S  RESTAURANT— Gleam- 
ing copper  and  brass  fixtures  highlight  the 
decor  in  the  modern  setting  at  Bretton's 
Restaurant  and  Copper  Lounge.  Kansas 
City  is  justly  proud  of  this — its  own 
unique  Continental  restaurant.  With  a 
distinguished  clientele  you  will  enjoy  de- 
licious appetizers  and  soups,  fish,  poultry, 
steak,  and  lobster.  But  Bretton's  is  noted 
especially  for  its  European  specialties,  an 
unending  variety  of  unusual  foreign  dishes. 
And  you'll  want  to  sample  something 
from  the  gourmet's  Nasch  Table — sheer 
delight  in  exciting  tastes  and  aromas.  The 
salads  and  desserts  at  Bretton's  excel  any 
you  may  have  tasted,  and  are  surprisingly 
inexpensive.  For  luncheon  or  for  dinner, 
for  a  party  or  for  two,  you'll  be  taken 
care  of  graciously  at  Bretton's.  1215  Bal- 
timore. HA.  5773. 


When  they  say  there  is  a  beautiful  tie  between  father  and  son,  the 
kid  is  no  doubt  wearing  it. 

▲ 

"To  my  son,"  was  the  bequest  of  a  father  whose  patience  had  reached 
its  ultimate  limit,  "I  leave  the  pleasure  of  earning  a  living.  For  25  years  he 
thought  it  was  mine." 

A 

Selfridge's  in  London  once  created  a  sensation  and  blocked  traffic  by 
putting  a  peephole  in  a  curtained  window  with  the  label,  "For  the  clean- 
minded." 

Behind  it  was  a  display  of  towels. 


The  Last  Laugh 

"Where  have  you  been  the  last  three  hours?"  demanded  the  minister's 
wife,  somewhat  annoyed. 

"I  met  Mrs.  Black  on  the  street  and  asked  how  her  married  daughter 
was  getting  along,"  sighed  the  weary  pastor,  "so  she  told  me." 

▲ 

An  onion  is  a  vegetable  which  builds  you  up  physically  and  tears  you 
down  socially. 

▲ 

The  lawyer  was  browbeating    the    witness.    "I   understand,"    he  said 
fiercely,  "that  you  called  on  the  defendant.  Is  that  so?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  witness. 
"What  did  he  say?"  continued  the  lawyer. 

At  this  point  the  counsel  for  the  opposition  objected  that  evidence  as 
to  the  conversation  was  not  admissible.  An  hour's  argument  ensued.  Then 
the  court  retired  to  consider  the  point,  returning  after  considerable  time  to 
announce  the  question  a  proper  one. 

"What  did  he  say?"  repeated  the  lawyer,  with  a  confident  smile. 

"He  wasn't  home,  sir." 

▲ 

It  is  rumored  that  the  same  person  invented  the  telephone  booth,  the 
breakfast  nook  and  the  upper  berth. 

A 

"What  a  change  has  come  over  your  husband  Zeke  since  we  persuaded 
him  to  join  the  church,"  exulted  a  preacher  in  the  hillbilly  country.  "Have 
you  noticed  it?" 

"Sure  have,"  agreed  Zeke's  wife.  "Before,  when  we  went  visitin'  on  Sun- 
days, he  carried  his  jug  o'  whiskey  on  his  shoulder.  Now  he  hides  it  under 
his  coat." 

A 

"No,  certainly  not,"  said  a  woman  to  a  man  who  had  knocked  at  the 
door  and  begged  for  food.  "Go  away  at  once  or  I'll  call  my  husband." 
"  'E  ain't  at  'ome,"  said  the  tramp. 
"How  did  you  know  that?"  asked  the  woman. 

"  'Cos  a  man  what  marries  a  woman  like  you  is  only  at  'ome  at  meal' 
times." 


  14JorJi  for  Our  Pictured  

1.  Matching  wits  in  a  game  of  Canasta  are  Bob  Kennedy  and  his 
Swing  Session  guests,  Clyde  McCoy,  composer  of  The  Canasta  Song;  his 
wife  Maxine;  and  their  song  plugger. 

2.  Mona  Freeman,  in  Kansas  City  for  the  opening  of  her  new  picture, 
Dear  Wife,  lends  charm  to  a  meeting  of  Club  710. 

3.  Hi,  Neighbor,  The  Hut'Sut  Song,  and  How  Soon?  are  sung  for  the 
Swing  Session  audience  by  their  composer,  handsome  Jack  Owens. 

4.  February  14th  at  Luncheon  on  the  Plaza  finds  41  ladies  bedecked  in 
an  array  of  Valentine  headgear. 

5.  Earl  Wells,  Chill  Wills,  and  John  Barrymore,  Jr.,  harmonize  for  the 
amazement  of  Club  710  listeners. 

6.  The  Kansas  City  Blues'  new  business  manager,  Parke  Carroll,  predicts 
a  thrilling  season  for  baseball  fans  this  year. 


WliJweit  i  flo.  1  Sports  -Announcer  .  .  : 

is  seasoned,  colorful  Larry  Ray — for- 
mer professional  athlete  and  veteran 
radio  personality  at  the  age  of  35. 

Larry's  wealth  of  background,  active 
contact  with  stars  and  coaches,  his 
easy  manner  and  microphone  perfec- 
tion, make  him  Kansas  City's  "most- 
listened-to"  sports  announcer. 

Larry  Ray  is  now  doing  daily  sports- 
casts  at  4:55  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  over  WHB;  plus  play- 
by-play  Kansas  City  Mohawks  hockey. 
Big  Seven  basketball,  Kansas  City 
Blues  baseball  this  summer,  and  Big 
Seven  football  next  fall. 

WliJweit  i  flo.    1  Sports   Station   .   .  ■ 

is  WHB,  offering  the  only  complete 
coverage  of  local  and  regional  con- 
tests —  in  addition  to  the  World's 
Series,  All-Star  Football,  All-Star  Base- 
ball, National  Tennis  Matches,  New 
Year's  Bowl  Game,  Indianapolis 
Speedway  Classic,  and  Mutual's  new 
"Game  of  the  Day"  —  American 
League  play-by-play  baseball  every 
day,  scheduled  for  summer,  1950. 

Wii/wesls     flo-     1    Sports    Suu    .    .  ■ 

is  Larry  Ray  on  WHB.  Check  today 
for  No.  I  availabilities! 
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AMERICA  is  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  biggest  giveaway  program 
in  history. 

Politicians  have  long  since  learned 
that  they  can  buy  votes  with 
promises,  and  they're  promising  us 
right  into  the  poorhouse.  They 
promise  subsidies  to  the  farmer,  dis- 
counts to  the  consumer,  guaranteed 
wages  to  the  worker,  compensation 
to  the  unemployed,  bonuses  to  the 
veteran,  pensions  to  the  over-age, 
"free"  medical  care  to  all. 

When  they  think  of  something 
else  that  sounds  attractive,  they'll 
promise  that,  too. 

They  promise  to  take  away  the 
money  we  earn,  and  return  it  to  us 
in  the  form  of  various  "welfare 
benefits" — saving  out  only  enough 
to  defray  the  costs  of  bureaucratic 
government. 

Actually,  it's  insulting.  The  aver- 
age citizen  knows  a  dentist  who  will 
pull  a  tooth  for  five  dollars,  and  he 
can  deal  directly  with  him,  instead 
of  going  through  the  nearest  regional 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Den- 
tistry. He  knows  a  man  who  will  be 
happy  to  sell  him  an  annuity,  or  in- 
surance against  accident,  disability, 
or  death.  His  boss  is  willing  to  pay 
him  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  he  turns  out.  Why  bring  a 
middleman  into  the  act? 

We  can't  remove  the  source  of  our 
present  economic  and  political  dif- 
ficulties, but  we  can  explain  it  easily 
enough.  The  basic  trouble  with 
Americans  is  that  they  are  human 
beings;  and  the  basic  trouble  with 
human  beings  is  that  they  persist  in 
believing  that  somehow,  someday, 
they're  going  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 


Tom  Davenport's  Magic  Power 


IF  THERE  had  been  hot-rods  in  1832,  there's  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Tom  Davenport  would  have  been  one  of  the  leading  enthusiasts.  Tom  was 
a  blacksmith,  a  good  Vermont  workman  with  a  hankering  for — and  a  tinkering 
knowledge  of — gadgets  of  a  mechanical  nature.  He  especially  liked  any  con- 
traption which  ran  by  some  sort  of  "magic  power." 

That's  why  Tom  stopped  and  listened  to  a  fast-talking  salesman  at  Crown 
Point,  Vermont,  one  day.  The  glib  salesman  had  something  different.  It  was 
a  large  horseshoe  wrapped  in  coils  of  wire  which  extended  to  a  tub  filled  with 
an  acid  solution  and  other  coils  of  wire. 

Tom  was  awed  by  what  he  saw.  The  wire-wrapped  horseshoe  had  a  magic 
ability  to  stick  to  an  anvil  and  hold  fast,  capable  of  lifting  the  anvil  right  into 
the  air  with  it. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Tom. 

The  salesman  knew  he  had  found  a  buyer.  "An  electro-magnet,"  he  said. 
"It's  got  electricity  in  it." 

Tom  Davenport  bought  it.  He  paid  for  it  with  money  meant  to  finance  a 
shopping  list  his  pretty  wife,  Emily,  had  given  him.  But  Tom's  mind  wasn't 
on  threads  and  cloth  and  kitchen  utensils. 

When  she  saw  it,  Emily  knew  she  should  have  gone  on  the  shopping  trip 
with  Tom.  "What's  it  for,  Tom?"  she  asked. 

Tom  didn't  have  a  ready  answer  for  that.  "Well,"  he  stammered,  "well 

 it  holds  an  anvil  between  Heaven  and  earth."  He  demonstrated  the 

power  in  their  small  kitchen.  The  magnet  attracted  the  metal  anvil  and  Tom 
lifted  both  up.  Then,  suddenly,  he  jerked  the  magnet  away  and  the  anvil 
crashed  to  the  floor.  Emily  was  impressed.  She  said  no  more  about  the  shop- 
ping list. 

From  that  day  on,  Tom  Davenport's  smithy  business  began  to  decline.  He 
was  too  busy  to  shoe  horses,  too  busy  with  his  electro-magnet.  He  experimented 
from  sun-up  until  sun-down — while  the  family  savings  dwindled.  Emily  Daven- 
port was  so  engrossed  in  the  experiments  that  she  didn't  seem  to  mind  the 
lowering  cash. 

One  day,  Tom  found  he  could  spin  an  iron  bar  by  putting  it  on  a  shaft 
and  attaching  the  wires  to  it.  Next,  he  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  wheel 
on  an  axle.  The  wheel  turned  once  every  two  seconds. 

"The  time  will  come,"  Tom  told  Emily,  "when  a  tub  of  acid  and  a  magnet 
will  have  enough  power  to  do  the  work  that  men  now  do  by  hand.  We're 
going  to  patent  this!"  They  hitched  up  the  horse  and  rode  happily  to  Crown 
Point  to  enter  U.  S.  Patent  No.  132. 

Neither  lived  to  see  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  Tom  Davenport 
didn't  win  fame  enough  to  claim  mention  in  history  books.  He  died  a  few  years 
after  filing  the  patent.  Emily,  even  in  her  poverty  and  sadness,  didn't  lose 
faith  in  his  discovery.  They  didn't  realize  they  were  50  years  too  early. 

Tom  Davenport  was  right  when  he  predicted  the  "magic  power"  would 
do  the  work  men  were  doing  by  hand.  His  patent — No.  132 — was  on  an 
electric  motor! 

A 

Bobby  came  to  school  loaded  with  bubble  gum  which  he  passed  out  to 
classmates  and  a  surprised  teacher. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  just  became  a  brother  last  night." 
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Despite  ludicrous  odds,  a  game  bunch  of  Amer- 
ican college  athletes  wrote  Olympic  history. 

by  BILL  SHEHAN 


WHEN  THE  Roman  Emperor 
Theodosius  abolished  the  then 
100-year-old  Olympic  Games  in  392 
A.D.,  he  probably  had  no  idea  how 
well  his  orders  would  be  kept.  The 
Games  were  shelved  for  more  than  1 5 
centuries.  Then  finally  in  1896  the 
Olympics  were  revived. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  world,  the 
first  champion  to  be  crowned  was  an 
American  college  boy.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  of  the  champions  honored  in  the 
Games  that  year  were  Americans.  Of 
the  12  events  featured  in  what  was 
considered  to  be  strictly  a  European 
affair,  an  improvised  squad  from  the 
United  States  entered  eleven  and  took 
the  victor's  wreath  in  nine  of  these. 
This  record  still  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
Olympics,  but  it  is  even  more  unusual 
considering  the  fact  that,  officially, 


the  United  States  had  no  Olympic 
squad  that  year. 

Lack  of  official  recognition  was  not 
the  only  obstacle  the  American  team 
had  to  overcome.  They  had  no  pre- 
conditioning or  training  for  the  Games. 
They  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses 
for  the  entire  trip.  And  they  came 
within  a  few  minutes  of  missing  the 
Olympics  entirely. 

Very  little  publicity  was  given  the 
revival  of  the  Olympics  by  the  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  since  only 
European  countries  were  expected  to 
enter.  But  a  small  group  of  Princeton 
athletes  became  interested  and  talked 
eagerly  of  participating.  Financing  the 
trip  was  the  big  problem,  since  there 
was  no  American  Olympic  Committee 
at  that  time  to  pay  expenses.  They 
were  about  to  give  up  the  idea  when 
Robert  Garrett,  a  Princeton  student, 
announced  that  he  would  supply  the 
funds  to  transport  himself  and  three 
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fellow  students — Francis  Lane,  Her' 
bert  Jamison  and  Albert  Tyler — to 
Athens.  This  gesture  started  things 
moving.  A  Harvard  freshman,  James 
Connolly,  offered  to  pay  his  own  way. 
The  Boston  Athletic  Club  raised 
money  to  send  the  rest  of  the  group: 
Thomas  Curtis,  Thomas  Burke,  Eh 
lery  Clark,  William  Hoyt  and  Arthur 
Blake.  John  Graham,  trainer  for  the 
Boston  Athletic  Club,  was  named  to 
accompany  the  squad  as  coach  and 
manager. 

The  collegians  sailed  from  New 
York  on  March  20,  1896,  in  the 
cramped  quarters  of  a  small  tramp 
steamer  which  did  not  usually  carry 
passengers.  When  they  arrived  at  Na' 
pies,  Italy,  on  April  1,  they  were 
startled  to  hear  that  the  Games  started 
April  6,  not  on  the  18th  as  they  had 
thought.  The  American  newspapers 
unwittingly  had  published  the  date  of 
the  Games  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar,  which  was  different  from 
the  American. 

With  less  than  five  days  left  to 
journey  from  Naples  to  Athens,  the 
already  miserable  athletes  were  forced 
to  take  an  even  smaller  boat,  which 
was  ready  to  sail  from  Naples  to 
Patras,  Greece.  They  arrived  at  Patras 
late  on  the  night  of  April  5,  with  only 
ten  hours  remaining  before  Game  time. 
The  weary  travelers  entrained  imme- 
diately  and  arrived  in  Athens  the  next 
morning  just  in  time  for  the  call  of 
athletes  for  the  first  events — the  trial 
heats  for  the  100-meter  sprint. 

The  Americans  were  all  in  wretched 
physical  condition.  The  two  boat  voy- 
ages  were  grueling  enough;  the  alb 
night  trip  to  Athens  had  made  things 
worse.  Despite  the  handicap  of  stiff 
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muscles  and  lack  of  sleep,  the  young  1 
men  from  the  States  qualified  for  ten'!- 
of  the  twelve  events. 

The  first  final  event  was  the  hop-  lj 
step-and-jump.  James  Connolly  was  I 
entered  in  this  event,  and  as  the  con-  I 
testants  moved  to  the  starting  point,  j 
he  tagged  along  uncertainly.  When  j[ 
questioned,  he  informed  the  judge*.! 
that  he  was  Connolly,  of  the  United  | 
States.  With  the  best  that  Europe  I 
could  offer  in  that  event  as  competi- 
tion,  the  Harvard  lad  took  the  cham- 
pionship with  a  hop-step-and-jump 
mark  of  4?  feet. 

After  Connolly's  victory,  Garrett 
won  the  shot  put  and  the  discus. 
His  victory  in  the  discus  was  the 
most  spectacular  triumph  of  the  entire 
Games.  At  that  time  the  discus  was 
little  known  in  the  United  States,  nor 
was  it  popular  in  many  European 
nations.  It  was  common  only  in 
Greece,  where  for  ages  the  winner  irf~ 
the  discus  had  been  considered  the 
champion  of  champions.  The  Greeks 
were  confident  of  victory. 

After  Garrett  had  won  the  shot 
put,  he  was  asked  if  he  cared  to 
throw  the  discus.  He  replied  that  he 
had  never  seen  one.  One  of  the  Greek 
athletes  who  understood  a  little  Eng- 
lish picked  up  a  discus  and  demon- 
strated the  technique  of  throwing  it. 
Garrett,  intrigued,  took  several  prac- 
tice throws  and  asked  the  officials  to*| 
enter  him  in  the  event. 

Garrett  later  explained,  "I  wanted 
as  much  action  as  I  could  get,  since 
it  meant  fun.  I  got  into  the  discus 
thing  never  figuring  I'd  do  anything 
but  finish  an  absolute  last.  The  tech- 
nique of  throwing  was  all  new  to  me. 
The  discus  contest  was  on  the  opening** 
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days  program.  I  had  to  toss  it  a  cer' 
tain  distance  to  qualify,  and  I  made  it. 
Then  they  called  us  into  action.  I 
threw  the  thing  95  feet,  7J/2  inches, 
which  was  high  school  distance  later 
on.  But  it  was  better  than  anybody 
else,  so  I  won,  and  nobody  was  more 
surprised  than  I  was  when  they  gave 
me  the  prize." 

Hoyt  gave  the  United  States  its 
fourth  straight  victory  in  the  pole 
vault.  European  eyebrows  began  to 
lift.  Clark  won  both  the  high  jump 
and  the  broad  jump.  Burke  won  easily 
in  the  100-meter  run  and  also  in  the 
400'meter.  Curtis  took  the  110-meter 
hurdles. 

Lack  of  conditioning  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Americans  to  score  in 
the  distance  events.  Blake  entered  the 
800-meter  run  and  held  the  lead  until 
100  meters  from  the  finish.  His  poor 
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physical  condition  forced  him  to  slow 
his  pace;  and  E.  H.  Flack,  of  England; 
passed  the  exhausted  Yank  in  the 
stretch. 

Realizing  their  physical  handicap, 
the  Americans  did  not  enter  the  1500- 
meter  event.  Blake  entered  the  mara- 
thon, but  collapsed  after  15  miles.  In 
spite  of  these  defeats,  the  record  com^ 
piled  by  the  1896  Olympic  squad  is 
still  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
athletic  annals  of  this  country. 

So  the  American  collegians  defeated 
the  best  athletes  Europe  could  offer, 
even  at  their  own  game.  They  set  a 
precedent  for  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican athletes  who  were  to  participate 
in  the  Olympics  in  the  years  to  come. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  the  remark- 
able record  of  America's  "pick  up" 
Olympic  squad  of  1896  will  never  be 
equalled. 


The  Boy  Who  Learned  to  Laugh  at  Himself 

["  IVING  in  a  modest  walk-up  on  New  York's  East  Side,  the  boy  had  a 
'  homely,  out-of-proportion  face  that  only  a  mother  could  love.  Now, 
dressed  in  a  Buster  Brown  suit  with  flaring  collar  and  flowing  tie,  he  plumbed 
the  nethermost  regions  of  despair.  Warily  he  crept  along  in  the  shadows  of 
the  dilapidated  houses  that  lined  the  street.  If  the  neighborhood  gang  caught 
him  in  this  sissified  garb  he  was  lost. 

Idly  he  paused  to  stare  at  his  reflection  in  the  grocery  store  window. 
Some  chord  of  hidden  humor  and  gallantry  caused  him  to  smile  at  the 
ridiculous  apparition.  A  moment  later  he  was  laughing.  Suddenly  the  boy 
heard  a  slight  shuffle  on  the  pavement  and  turning,  discovered  several 
bellicose-looking  youngsters  standing  behind  him.  The  gang  had  found  him! 

"Hey,  you,"  one  of  them  challenged,  "whatcher  laughing  at?" 

"Look!"  replied  the  homely  boy  in  the  Buster  Brown  suit,  pointing  to 
his  reflection  in  the  glass.  "Pipe  the  horse-faced  guy  in  the  monkey  suit!" 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause,  and  then  one  of  the  gang  demanded, 
"Let's  beat  him  up." 

"Naw,"  objected  the  leader,  "he's  a  good  guy  —  leave  him  alone." 

In  that  moment  the  homely  little  boy  in  the  Sunday  finery  learned  the 
greatest  lesson  of  his  life  —  that  as  long  as  he  could  laugh  at  himself  the  world 
was  with  him  and  would  never  stand  against  him!  He  has  never  forgotten  it, 
and  to  prove  it  is  true  the  world  has  made  him  wealthy  and  famous. 

His  name?  Jimmy  Durante,  the  man  who  learned  to  laugh  at  himself! 

— Adrian  Anderson  in  Tour  Life. 


Daily,  the  elastic  money-draft  is  increasing  its  toll. 


by  JAMES  L.  HARTE 


THE  affable,  well-dressed  depart' 
ment  store  customer  took  his 
checkbook  from  his  coat  pocket.  "I 
don't  know  why  I'm  writing  this,"  he 
-quipped.  "It's  no  good."  And  the 
store  clerk  laughed  heartily  with  him. 

But  the  check  wasn't  any  good.  It 
bounced,  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  police,  to  become  another  in  the 
rapidly  mounting  number  of  bad-check 
cases  that  is  causing  officials  concern 
the  nation  over. 

For  in  1949,  according  to  statistics 
gleaned  from  police  records,  credit 
bureau  reports  in  various  cities  and 
similar  Better  Business  Bureau  reports, 
bad-check  cases  increased  in  the 
United  States  by  more  than  200  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  And,  un- 
less there  is  an  unexpected  boom  in 
business,  the  outlook  for  1950  is  for 
an  even  greater  increase. 

It  is  when  business  is  good  that  there 
is  less  check  trouble.  In  1944,  1945 
.     and  1946,  bad-check  and  fraud  cases 


declined  and  remained  rather  static 
through  1947  and  into  1948.  Then  the 
increase  began,  with  1948  up  over  the 
year  before  by  approximately  70  per 
cent,  and  last  year  with  its  nearly  in- 
credible jump.  The  reason  apparently 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  postwar 
bloom  of  business  fading,  merchants 
are  taking  bigger  chances,  cashing  cus- 
tomers' checks  they  would  not  have 
cashed  in  busier  times.  And  the  check 
artists,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
are  well  aware  of  the  situation  and  are 
vigorously  at  work. 

A  consensus  of  police  opinion  from 
ten  metropolitan  cities  places  these 
criminals  in  three  main  categories. 
First,  there  are  the  weak,  foolish  peo- 
ple who  live  only  for  the  present  and 
don't  care  much  how  that  living  is 
gained.  If  they  think  at  all,  it  is  only 
to  assure  themselves  that  they  can  get 
away  with  it. 

In  the  next  class  are  the  generally 
honest  plodders  who  suddenly,  for  one 
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reason  or  another,  go  "off  the  beam." 
Such  is  the  housewife  who  finally 
grows  "sick  and  tired"  of  having  noth- 
ing and  determines  that  for  once  she'll 
have  some  of  the  things  she  has  long 
desired  but  never  could  afford.  So  she 
cashes  a  bad  check. 

Last,  and  most  important  in  police 
annals,  are  the  smart,  skillful  profes- 
sional bad-check  artists  who,  as  one 
New  York  police  official  stated,  un- 
doubtedly would  make  super-salesmen 
if  they  went  straight.  Tales  of  their 
trickery  are  fascinating. 

One  of  these  experts  gave  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  a  lesson  in  style.  Fat, 
jolly,  well-dressed,  cigar  clutched  im- 
portantly between  his  lips,  he  would 
enter  a  bank,  first  making  sure  of  the 
absence  of  a  particular  bank  official, 
probably  by  a  telephone  inquiry.  Then 
he  would  approach  a  teller's  window, 
exclaiming,  "Congratulate  me,  son,  I'm 
the  proud  father  of  a  baby  boy.  I  just 
dropped  in  to  tell  my  old  friend  Jones 
(the  absent  bank  official)  about  it." 

"Sorry,  sir,"  would  be  the  usual 
reply,  "but  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  his 
desk  today." 

"Oh,  that's  a  shame!  But,  you 
know,  come  to  think  of  it,  the  boys 
at  the  office  will  need  something  to 
help  me  celebrate.  I'd  better  cash  a 
check  while  I'm  here." 

And  the  teller,  anxious  to  be  of 
good  service  to  the  "old  friend"  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  bank,  would 
quickly  extend  the  cash  along  with  the 
bank's  good  wishes  for  the  new  son. 

The  fat  man  got  a  total  of  $600 
from  four  banks  in  one  day  and  then 
departed  Philadelphia  to  take  up  op- 
erations elsewhere. 
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In  Washington,  D.  O,  one  such  1 
expert  impersonated  a  well-knowri"* 
senator  and  succeeded  in  fleecing  a  I 
number  of  merchants  to  the  tune  of  j| 
better  than  $500.  Another  preyed  I 
upon  banks  and  got  $80  each  from  six 
banks  in  the  capital  by  opening,  in  I 
each,  a  new  account  with  a  large  i 
check  drawn  upon  a  bank  in  another.  If 
city,  then  cashing  a  small  check  a 
short  time  later  against  his  new  ac  I 
count  in  each  institution.  In  every  I 
instance,  the  "new  account"  checks  I 
bounced. 

A  New  Yorker  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  operators  of  the  year.  He 
invented  a  bogus  business,  had  special 
checks  printed — complete  with  spaces 
for  Social  Security  numbers  and  pay- 
roll statistics — and  issued  identifica- 
tion cards  with  matching  statistics  to 
a  group  of  "employees"  who  cashed 
the  worthless  checks.  He  wrote  them  \ 
with  a  special  check-writing  machine*' 
he  had  purchased  with  a  bad  check! 

Among  the  amateurs  there  is  the 
case  of  the  Washington  man  who  sud- 
denly decided  he  wanted  to  spend 
more  money  than  he  had.  He  wrote 
himself  a  check  for  $200  and  used  it 
to  pay  a  $5  deposit  on  an  instrument 
at  a  music  store.  The  store,  anxious 
to  make  the  sale  in  this  year  of  1949 
when  business  had  fallen  off  appre- 
ciably, cashed  the  check  without  ado, 
handing  out  $195  in  good  American* 
currency.  "So  foolish,"  said  the  police 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  Check  and 
Fraud  Squad. 

In  another  Eastern  city,  a  woman 
found  a  checkbook  in  a  theatre.  The 
sight  of  it  stirred  something  in  her, 
and  she  went  on  a  two-week  clothes- 
buying  spree,  using  bad  checks.  Whew 
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apprehended,  tearful,  filled  with  re 
morse,  she  could  not  explain  why  she 
had  acted  so. 

Another  such  "don't  know  why" 
case  was  that  of  an  illiterate  who  sue 
ceeded  in  fleecing  a  Richmond  bank 
of  several  hundred  dollars  before  his 
checks  began  to  bounce.  Paid  by  check 
for  some  work  he  had  done,  he  visited 
the  bank  to  cash  the  check  and  was 
apparently  impressed  with  the  cere' 
mony  of  making  a  painstaking  X  on 
the  back  of  the  check  while  bank  offi' 
cials  obligingly  endorsed  this  as  "his 
mark.'"  Soon  he  returned  with  other 
checks  which  he  had  pilfered  and  had 
had  a  confederate  make  out  to  him. 
Bank  officials  continued  to  oblige, 
until  the  rubber  in  the  checks  became 
evident. 

Some  of  the  checks  that  may  be 
seen  in  police  files  are  of  themselves 
amazing.  A  prize  exhibit  of  the  Dis' 
rict  of  Columbia's  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice  is  a  check  with  a  completely 
illegible  signature  and  no  payee's  name 
at  all.  Where  the  writer's  name  should 
be  is  a  scrawled  signature  that  resem- 
bles nothing  more  than  "Diddledee- 
dee."  Yet  a  merchant  accepted  and 
cashed  this  check. 

Files  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
show  checks  almost  as  bad  as  the  prize 
Washington  exhibit; 
checks  illegibly  written 
in  pencil  and  accepted 
and  cashed  that  way. 
And  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  city,  more 
and  more  checks  are  be- 
ing  brought  in  for  police  action.  Not 
only  recent  bad  checks,  but  crumpled 
old  checks  that  bounced  several  years 
^go  when  business  was  better  and  no- 


body  cared,  returned  now  because  the 
business  men  feel  the  pinch  and  want 
something  done  about  it. 

And  something  invariably  is  done, 
for  the  check  artist — amateur  or  pre 
fessional — very  rarely  goes  unappre- 
hended  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  police  network  across  the  country 
is  efficient  and  eventually  gets  the 
crook.  The  Philadelphia  "bank  offi' 
cial's  friend"  played  out  his  string  in 
Boston.  New  York's  bogus  employer 
did  not  for  long  fool  the  New  York 
police.  And  at  the  end  of  each  year 
the  police  record  for  the  United  States 
shows  about  85  per  cent  of  reported 
cases  cleared. 

Despite  the  tenacity  and  efficiency 
of  the  police,  these  fraud  crimes  con- 
tinue to  mount.  It's  a  sign  of  the  times, 
of  course,  as  storekeepers  take  more 
chances  in  an  honest  desire  to  keep 
up  sales.  In  the  nation's  capital,  the 
city's  Credit  Bureau  has  initiated  new 
steps  to  safeguard  the  merchants.  The 
Bureau  recently  got  merchants  and 
police  together  to  outline  a  system 
whereby  hundreds  of  merchants 
throughout  the  city  are  immediately 
flashed  a  warning  when  a  rubber  check 
artist  starts  to  work.  Then  the  police 
move  in. 

According  to  Wash- 
ington police,  as  well  as 
detectives  of  other  cities 
supplying  similar  statis- 
tics, the  forger  is  seldom 
a  dangerous  criminal; 
that  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  violence.  Arrest  is  all  in  the 
game  to  him,  and  when  he  is  caught, 
he  comes  quietly.  If  any  disturbance 
is  recorded,  it  is  usually  through  the 
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apprehension  of  the  amateur  who 
sets  up  a  howl  to  protest  his  in- 
nocence  or,  conscience-stricken,  tries 
to  get  away  from  the  police — even  to 
the  extent  of  doing  bodily  harm  to 
himself. 

Yet  even  with  alerted  police  forces 

Flowers  That  Live  Forever 

SCIENCE  has  finally  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  sentimental  souls  who  pre 
serve  pleasant  memories  by  pressing  flowers  between  the  pages  of  a  book. 
Two  part-time  inventors — Drs.  Philip  and  Sidney  Joffe,  twin  physicians  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey — have  perfected  a  tissue  preservation  process  that  will 
hold  the  shape  and  color  of  flowers  intact  for  years,  possibly  forever. 

Inspired  by  an  uncle  who  had  conducted  years  of  research  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  paper,  the  Joffee  brothers  began  experimenting  in  the  same  field  while 
they  were  still  medical  students  at  New  York  University.  One  day,  the  brothers 
accidentally  dropped  a  rose  into  the  paper  preservative  during  an  experiment. 
Casually,  they  picked  it  out  and  put  it  aside. 

Several  days  later,  the  Joffees  discovered  the  rose  in  a  trash  pile — still  in 
perfect  shape! 

It  was  then  that  the  Joffe  brothers  realized  the  potential  importance  of 
their  discovery.  Eagerly,  they  set  to  work  and  soon  found  that  they  could  pre- 
serve small  animals,  insects  and  birds  in  exactly  the  same  way.  But  there  was 
still  one  serious  drawback:  the  loss  of  color.  During  the  embalming  process, 
white  would  turn  yellow,  red  became  brown. 

After  graduation  from  medical  school,  the  twins  continued  to  work  on  the 
problem  in  their  spare  time.  Recently,  after  almost  20  years  of  experimenting, 
the  Joffes  unearthed  the  secret  of  preserving  color  as  well  as  form. 

Actually,  the  process  itself  is  a  simple  three-step  dipping  operation.  The 
first  and  second  solutions  wrap  up  color  and  form,  respectively.  In  the  third 
dipping,  the  surface  of  the  flower  is  closed  off  to  bacteria  and  moisture. 

As  one  unlooked-for  result  of  their  experimentation,  the  Joffes  have  dis- 
covered that  their  newly  patented  process  may  some  day  help  conquer  certain 
types  of  plant  disease.  By  preserving  flowers  in  various  stages  of  disease,  the 
mummifying  method  will  allow  scientists  to  study  the  problem  more  closely  than 
ever  before.  Another  practical  application  of  the  Joffes'  discovery  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  hopes  to  utilize 
the  process  for  preserving  exhibits  of  floral  life. 

In  spite  of  its  remarkable  achievements,  the  Joffe  preservation  process 
won't  be  putting  any  florists  out  of  business.  For  even  though  it  holds  a 
flower's  color  and  form  indefinitely,  the  process  can't  seal  off  the  most  im- 
portant property  of  all — fragrance.  And  even  modern  science  won't  dare  advise 
the  young  swain  of  the  future  to  woo  his  lady  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  that 
have  no  scent. — Robert  Stein. 

▲ 

A  fellow  in  Washington  was  investigated  when  someone  heard  him  say 
he'd  rather  work  for  500  Communists  than  one  American,  but  he  got  a  com- 
plete apology  when  they  learned  he  was  a  gravedigger. 


the  game  goes  on  and  the  trend  is 
upward.  And  unless  the  merchants' 
and  tradesmen  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  show  a  little  more  com- 
mon sense  in  place  of  a  gamble  on 
dollars,  bad-check  cases  in  1950  are 
expected  to  be  double  those  shown  on 
police  blotters  in  1949. 


For  better  or  worse,  Andy  Paris  of 
McAllen,  Texas,  has  cornered  the 
bubble  gum  market. 


by  E.  FOSDICK 

BACK  IN  June,  1946,  Andrew  J. 
Paris  slipped  under  the  glass  cover 
of  his  desk  a  memo  on  which  he  had 
jotted  "a  stick  of  bubble  gum  for 
every  kid  in  the  United  States."  Less 
than  four  years  later,  Paris  not  only 
has  fulfilled  that  dream,  but  has  placed 
bubble  gum  in  the  pockets  of  small  fry 
in  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

In  the  business  world,  Paris  is  be- 
coming  an  international  figure.  He  is 
known  in  two  hemispheres  as  the 
bubble  gum  king — head  of  a  multi- 
million -dollar- a -year  business.  His 
climb  to  affluence  is  patterned  on  the 
modern  concept  of  the  rising  young 
tycoon:  he  is  neither  grasping  nor 
-self-effacing.  The  modern  industrial 


princes  must  never  grind  down  em- 
ployees or  hoard  profits  for  perpetua- 
tion of  their  own  memories  after 
death;  they  must  court  publicity,  ex- 
ude good  will,  help  the  underdog  and 
hand  out  free  samples  like  Santa  Claus. 
Andrew  J.  Paris  models  this  pattern 
to  perfection. 

In  his  high  school  days  back  in 
Detroit,  Andy  won  a  scholarship  to 
Wayne  University,  where  he  studied 
languages  and  diplomacy.  He  couldn't 
have  chosen  a  better  course  of  study. 

For  today,  Paris  is  a  super-producer 
and  goodwill  man  partly  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
He  does  business  with  Mexicans, 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  with  equal 
aplomb.  His  long  sporty  car,  silk  shirts, 
and  ability  to  dance  the  samba  appeal 
to  both  Latin  and  French  tempera- 
ments. Americans  like  his  efficiency 
and  openhandedness. 

The  Paris  Gum  Corporation  of 
America  is  located  on  the  East  High- 
way of  McAllen,  Texas,  227  miles 
south  of  San  Antonio,  near  the  Mexi- 
can border.  It  is  a  thriving  little  city 
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in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  with  a  cli' 
mate  so  salubrious  that  it  often  delays 
travelers  en  route  to  Mexico.  Until 
the  new  bubble  gum  plant  zoomed 
into  being,  McAllen's  chief  businesses 
were  oil  and  the  packing  of  citrus 
fruit.  Today,  however,  McAllen  is 
famous  as  our  bubble  gum  capital. 

A  few  years  ago,  Andrew  J.  Paris 
had  an  unpretentious  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  building  on  Mc- 
Allen's  main  street.  The  sign  on  his 
door  read  "Andrew  J.  Paris,  Import' 
er."  At  that  time,  Paris  functioned 
as  a  filler  of  youth's  sweet  tooth  via 
mints,  caramels  and  chewing  gum 
brought  in  from  Mexico.  He  shipped 
exclusively  to  a  wholesale  candy  busi- 
ness in  Detroit  operated  by  Andy,  his 
father  and  his  brothers.  Then,  in  the 
early  '40's  when  our  sugar  supply  was 
scant  and  Mexico  had  plenty,  Andy 
teamed  up  with  some  Mexican  busi- 
ness  men  and  became  a  candy  importer. 
That  is,  until  he  got  a  better  idea. 

The  idea  struck  Paris  one  day  in 
1946  on  the  streets  of  San  Antonio 
when  he  came  upon  the  machinations 
of  a  bubble  gum  black  market  oper- 
ated  by  kids.  A  few  enterprising 
sprouts  had  sweated  out  the  bubble  gum 
lines  and  cornered  the  neighborhood's 
quota  of  gum.  They  asked — and  got — 
35  cents  for  a  one-cent  stick  of  bubble 
gum.  But  in  times  of  shortages,  the 
possession  of  luxury  items  always  in- 
vites violence.  One  plutocrat  lost  his 
3  5 -cent  stick  of  bubble  gum  to  a  bully 
who  swung  a  fierce  uppercut. 

Paris  watched  the  scene  with  ab- 
sorbed interest.  He  knew  that  big  gum 
manufacturers  turned  out  thousands 
of  sticks  of  chewing  gum.  But  that  was 
chicle  gum.  The  kids  wanted  bubble 
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gum.  As  one  boy  put  it,  'Td  rather 
have  one  stick  of  bubble  gum  than  a""1  j 
hot  dog  or  a  chocolate  malt." 

Kids  willingly  fought,  bled  and  sac- 
rificed their  allowances  for  bubble 
gum.  So  Paris  scribbled  that  memo 
about  "a  stick  of  bubble  gum  for  every 
kid  in  the  United  States."  In  48  hours, 
he'd  made  a  big  stride  toward  that  goaL—  f 

The  principal  ingredient  of  bubble 
gum  is  latex,  the  white,  milky  fluid 
of  pure  rubber  before  any  processing 
has  taken  place.  Mexico  had  trees  rich 
in  latex,  so  Paris  skipped  down  to 
Mexico,  bought  up  its  latex  supply 
and  cornered  the  bubble  gum  market. 

There  were  some  gigantic  manufac- 
turers firmly  established  in  gum. 
Wrigley,  Fleet,  Bowman  and  Cramer 
all  had  a  mammoth  head  start  on 
Paris.  But  they  all  concentrated  on 
ordinary  chicle  gum.  Paris  alone  had 
the  makings  of  bubble  gum. 

He  persuaded  14  Mexican  chicle*" 
gum  manufacturers  to  change  their 
processes  and  make  bubble  gum.  They 
were  to  sell  only  to  Paris.  The  Mexi- 
can business  men  got  security,  and 
Paris  got  a  toe  hold  in  the  gum  market. 

A  year  later,  Paris  was  ready  to 
set  up  his  own  business.  After  three 
months  of  hectic  readying,  the  Paris 
Gum  Corporation  of  America  opened 
its  doors  on  October  1,  1947.  A  trim 
yellow  brick  building  contains  the 
factory,  offices  and  warehouses.  To-  M 
day,  in  addition  to  this  main  plant, 
the  Company  maintains  general  offices 
in  Detroit  and  has  warehouses  in  such 
far-flung  cities  as  Portland,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver 
and  St.  Louis. 

In  manufacture,  Paris  makes  use  of 
the  latest  mechanical  methods.  Ma*'""] 
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chines  blend,  shape,  cut  and  wrap  his 
untouched -by 'human -hands  bubble 
gum.  The  entire  plant  is  air-condi' 
tioned  with  varying  temperature  levels 
in  individual  rooms  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  mixing  and  packaging 
operations.  Several  hundred  employees 
in  spotless  white  uniforms  turn  out 
one  million  sticks  of  bubble  gum  a  day. 

Chewing  gum  production  in  the 
United  States  is  big  business.  From  a 
four-million-dollar'a-year  business  in 
1940,  it  had  jumped  to  31  million  in 
1947  and  is  still  climbing.  During  his 
first  year  of  operation,  Paris  managed 
to  snag  nearly  one-fifth  of  this  harvest. 

Though  the  Lone  Star  State  does 
everything  in  a  big  way,  Andy  Paris' 
open  house  celebration  in  1947  was  an 
event  to  remember.  On  October  1st, 
his  plant  was  thrown  open  to  public 
inspection  and  about  2,000  people 
streamed  through,  munching  free  sam- 
ples of  bubble  gum.  Fifteen  hundred 
guests  attended  the  afternoon  cocktail 
party  at  the  Casa  de  Palmas  Hotel. 
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That  night,  2,000  came  to  Paris'  ban- 
quet at  the  swank  Monte  Carlo  Gar- 
den Night  Club  in  Reynosa,  Mexico. 
Flowers  for  the  banquet  were  flown 
from  Monterey,  and  entertainers  came 
up  from  Mexico  City  with  an  18-piece 
orchestra.  It  was  an  international 
event. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  feast  was 
Mary  Louise  Anset — a  teenager  from 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  When  Mary 
Louise  was  afflicted  with  paralysis  of 
the  throat,  her  doctor  prescribed  bub- 
ble gum  to  strengthen  her  throat  mus- 
cles. Paris  heard  of  her  plight  and 
furnished  Mary  Louise  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of  bubble  gum,  which 
probably  saved  her  life.  As  an  addi- 
tional gesture,  Paris  footed  the  bill  for 
a  pleasure  trip  to  Mexico  for  Mary 
Louise  and  her  mother. 

Paris  likes  to  give  youngsters  a 
boost.  He  has  established  a  $5,000 
Youth  Scholarship  Foundation  that 
each  year  provides  for  a  $1,000  trade 
6chool  or  college  scholarship  and  15 
$200  awards.  This  foundation  recog- 
nizes children  under  16  who  have 
performed  outstanding  tasks  or  who 
have  attained  excellent  records  in 
traffic,  school,  home  or  farm  safety. 
They  are  judged  by  local  safety  groups 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council. 

Paris  likes  to  help  grown-ups,  too. 
There  was  the  case  of  Clarence  Jordan, 
a  plumber  who  lost  his  sight  while 
injured  on  a  job  in  Houston.  When 
Clarence,  led  by  his  seeing-eye  dog, 
Rex,  dropped  in  to  beg  for  a  job, 
Paris  promptly  made  Jordan  his  Hous- 
ton distributor.  As  Jordan  made  a 
place  for  himself,  his  morale  soared. 
Paris  reaped  a  double  profit  himself: 
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he  sold  more  gum  and  had  the  satis' 
faction  of  helping  a  man  out  of  his 
hard  luck. 

Paris  is  popular  with  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers  because 
he  enjoys  interviews  and  loves  to  be 
photographed  with  his  pint-sized  ad' 
mirers.  He  feels  that  his  product  fills 
a  need  in  children's  lives  by  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  soap  bubble  pas' 
time  that  has  always  enchanted  young- 
sters. Paris  is  quick  to  champion  pub- 
licity stunts  like  the  bubble  gum  con- 
test in  Long  View,  Texas,  where 
expert  blowers  vied  in  conjuring  up 
big,  messy  bubbles  to  the  delight  of  a 
Bubble  Gum  Queen. 

Paris'  bubble  gum  has  created  a  new 
title  for  youth  groups.  Yesterday's 
nickname  of  "bobby  soxers"  gradually 
is  giving  way  to  "the  bubble  gum  set." 
Movies  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
sucking,  snapping  noises  of  rubbery 
bubbles.  But  youthful  concert  audi- 
ences, blissfully  unconscious  of  fervent 
bubble  gum  blowing,  have  been  pho- 
tographed listening  with  absorbed  at- 
tention to  classical  music. 

During  the  war,  our  servicemen  and 
women  introduced  chewing  gum  to  the 
world.  European  children  looked  with 
admiration  at  their  liberators  with 
chomping  jaws.  Consequently,  gum, 
that  had  persistently  chewed  its  way 
into  our  American  picture,  today  has 
caught  the  world. 

Our  troops  spread  the  gum-gospel 
with  chicle  gum,  but  it  was  Andrew 
J.  Paris  who  made  the  world  aware  of 
bubble  gum.  Paris  moved  into  the 
European  market  in  December,  1947. 
He  hopped  a  plane  to  the  city  in 
France  with  the  same  name  as  his. 
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With  him  were  cases  of  his  product 
dressed  up  in  rainbow  colors  as  gay- 
as  the  new  mosaic  pavements  at  the 
Place  de  l'Opera  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe. 

Paris,  his  own  best  salesman,  went 
about  handing  out  bubble  gum  with 
the  freedom  of  a  breeze.  The  French 
liked  this  generous  demonstration.  Too,— 
they  liked  Paris,  himself,  whom  they 
thought  as  suave  and  handsome  as  an 
American  movie  star.  And  the  French 
kids  clamored  for  the  technicolored 
bubbles.  It  didn't  take  Mr.  Paris  long 
to  sell  Paris  on  bubble  gum. 

Encouraged  by  this  start,  Andy 
Paris  started  bubble  gum  ballooning 
all  over  the  world.  Today,  Andy's 
playground  includes  not  only  every 
state  of  our  48  and  almost  all  Eu- 
rope, but  areas  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific.  The  children  in  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  Pent, 
blow  Paris'  gum  bubbles,  as  do  young- 
sters in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

On  September  27,  1948,  the  Valley 
Evening  Monitor  —  McAllen's  daily 
paper — reported  an  order  of  32  tons 
of  bubble  gum  to  be  shipped  to  Jo- 
hannesburg, South  Africa.  By  the  end 
of  its  first  anniversary  in  business,  the 
Paris  Gum  Corporation  of  America 
had  turned  out  enough  sticks  of  gum 
to  reach  (unchewed  and  unstretched) 
from  McAllen  to  New  York  City  and 
back. 

But  even  this  feat  didn't  satisfy 
Paris.  Lately  he  has  added  something 
new.  Now  every  stick  of  his  bubble 
gum  has  a  tin  foil  jacket  hugging  a 
strip  of  comics.  Andrew  J.  Paris  is 
making  sure  there  is  a  laugh  and  a 
blow  in  every  purchase.  tt 
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Lady? 


The  sages  of  the  ages  define  success- 
ful courtship  as  offering  a  lady  your 
hand — right  across  the  mouth! 

by  R.  R.  McCOLLUM 

THE  increasing  neuroticism  of 
American  women,  one  psychia- 
trist  has  observed,  is  the  bitter  fruit  of 
""their  own  successful  fight  to  achieve 
equality  with  the  opposite  sex.  Before 
this  dubious  victory,  he  points  out, 
women  were  more  stable  emotionally 
because  their  inner  craving  to  be  dom- 
inated  was  satisfied. 

When  Noel  Coward  suggested  that 
women  should  be  beaten  regularly, 
like  a  gong,  he  was  considered  fa- 
cetious. But  Coward  was  seriously 
expressing  a  popular  European  tenet. 
"You  American  men  treat  all  women 
like  your  mothers,11  a  Frenchman  once 
observed.  "In  Europe  we  have  always 
made  them  mothers  and  treated  them 
like  women." 

It  would  surprise  most  Americans 
•to  learn  the  extent  to  which  women 
were  once  rough-housed  by  our  an- 
cestors, and  how  much  the  ladies  of 
♦--■hose  times  enjoyed  it.  A  review  of 


our  heritage  suggests  that  Emily  Post 
doesn't  know  all  the  answers. 

Love,  old-fashioned  style,  has  al- 
ways been  lethal.  Archeologists  who 
unearthed  the  first  skeletal  remains 
of  primitive  man  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  Cro-Magnon  beauty.  They  no- 
ticed the  astonishingly  large  brain — 
bigger  than  the  modern  woman's — of 
this  lady  cliffdweller.  Significantly, 
it  had  been  smashed  in  by  a  heavy 
blow.  It  was  impossible  to  determine, 
however,  just  how  much  she  enjoyed 
this  token  of  violent  affection. 

The  Romans  didn't  change  the  cus- 
tom much.  When  out  of  Rome,  it 
was  fashionable  to  do  as  the  Romans 
did — make  love  with  a  powerful  wal- 
lop. According  to  Lycurgus,  the  males 
with  amatory  urges  carried  off  females 
of  their  choice  by  a  "sort  of  force." 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  it  was  a  habit  of 
the  Spartan,  after  mopping  up  a 
Greek  burg,  to  stake  his  claim  on  the 
gal  he  wanted  by  jamming  his  helmet 
over  her  ears. 

"Often  violence  ended  in  regard," 
Livy  reports  in  his  History  of  Rome. 
"The  men  added  the  flattering  ex- 
cuses of  desire  and  love  in  excuse  for 
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their  (brutal)  behaviour,  appeals  very 
effective  with  the  feminine  mode  of 
thinking." 

An  interesting  side  light  on  man's 
privileges  was  shed  by  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor,  who  ordained,  "If  you  catch  your 
wife  in  an  act  of  infidelity,  you  would 
kill  her  with  impunity  without  a  trial, 
but  if  she  were  to  catch  you,  she 
would  not  venture  to  touch  you  with 
a  finger,  and  indeed  she  has  no  right." 

Pre-Christian  men  had  a  peculiar 
and  special  reason  for  advocating  male 
brutality.  Apart  from  the  hairy- 
chested  appeal  this  seemed  to  have  for 
women,  it  was  found  that  wherever 
women  were  treated  with  kid  gloves, 
the  males  had  a  tendency  to  lapse 
into  effeminacy,  and  the  ladies  actu- 
ally took  over. 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of 
cases  recorded  where  whole  commu- 
nities and  cities  fell  under  the  control 
of  women,  who  ruled  with  Amazonian 
vigor.  The  males  reverted  to  home 
duties,  needlework  and  child-care,  and 
actually  took  over  the  world's  oldest 
profession  from  its  time-honored 
practitioners. 

The  women  of  ancient  Lydia,  for 
example,  selected  their  lovers  and 
wooed  them  with  lavish  gifts.  They 
pampered  male  pets  with  extravagant 
entertainment,  clothed  and  housed 
them,  and — on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion— fought  over  them.  Male  mis- 
tresses have  almost  always  figured 
prominently  in  the  lives  of  later 
queens — Catherine  of  Russia  and 
Christine  of  Sweden,  to  name  two 
particularly  flagrant  examples. 

It  was  probably  to  preserve  male 
hegemony  that  the  sacred  Koran  in- 
corporated a  holy  sanction  of  wife- 
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beating.  A  big-time  Islam  theologian 
of  the  11th  Century,  Al  Ghazzali,  p- 
explained,  "Marriage  is  a  kind  of 
slavery,  for  the  wife  becomes  the  slave 
of  the  husband,  and  it  is  her  duty, 
absolutely,  to  obey  him  in  everything 
he  requires  of  her."  So  even  as  you 
read  this,  some  105,000,000  Moham- 
medan women  are  getting  their  lumps 
and  liking  it. 

For  instance,  in  the  unexpurgated 
Arabian  lights  you'll  find  this  pas- 
sage: "She  entered  with  him,  and  he 
locked  the  door  and  came  down  upon 
her  with  so  sound  a  beating  of  back 
and  shoulders,  ribs,  arms  and  legs.  .  .  . 
Then  she  kissed  his  hands  and  feet  and 
he  led  her  out  of  the  room  submissive 
as  a  wife  should  be." 

The  Islam  brand  of  gallantry  has 
always  thrilled  occidental  women.  Re- 
member E.  M.  Hull's  classic  novel, 
The  SheikJ  Women  adored  it  into  a 
best-seller,  and  Rudolph  Valentino— 
rode  to  fame  as  un  homme  fatal  in  a 
bed-sheet  and  turban.  For  a  long 
while  The  Shei\  set  the  style  of  pas- 
sionate love,  consisting  of  face  slaps, 
violent  shoves  and  an  occasional  bone- 
melting  kiss. 

Chaucer's  outspoken  Wife  of  Bath 
ripped  aside  the  veil  of  hypocrisy 
which  shrouds  women's  desires  when 
she  confessed  of  her  fifth  husband: 
"Though  he'd  beaten  me  on  every 
bone,  he  could  easily  regain  my  love. 
I  guess  I  loved  him  best  of  all,  for  he 
gave  of  his  love  most  sparingly  to 
me." 

Shakespeare's  iron-jawed  lover,  Pe- 
truchio,  regarded  his  shrew  Kate  with 
caustic  realism.  "I  will  be  master  of 
what  is  my  own,"  he  declared.  "She 
is  my  goods,  my  chattels  .  .  .  mj^«- 
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horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything." 
And  when  he  proved  he  meant  it, 
Kate  meekly  advised  another  wife: 
"Thy  husband  is  thy  lord.  .  .  .  Place 
your  hands  below  your  husband's 
foot:  in  token  of  which  duty,  if  he 


please,  my  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do 
him  ease." 

MANY  of  history's  top-drawer 
philosophers  are  lined  up  solid' 
ly  with  the  treat-'em-rough  boys.  Even 
the  soft-spoken  Plato  firmly  approved 
the  subjection  of  women.  Aristotle 
said  flatly,  "The  courage  of  a  man  is 
shown  in  commanding;  that  of  a 
woman  in  obeying."  Crab- faced 
Schopenhauer  snarled,  "Woman  needs 
a  lord  and  master." 

Voltaire  knew  his  women,  too.  In 
Zadig,  the  hero  rushes  to  the  aid  of  a 
woman  who  cries  out  for  help  as  she 
is  being  banged  around  by  a  man.  In 
the  fight,  he  kills  her  attacker.  "What 
further,  madam,"  he  pants,  "wouldst 
thou  have  me  do  for  thee?" 

"Die,  villian!  For  thou  hast  killed 
my  lover!" 

Even  poets  were  two-fisted  in 
earlier  days.  Writing  of  Ferdinand 
Lasalle,  Emil  Ludwig  reveals,  "He 
fell  in  love  in  a  few  moments,  carried 
the  woman  of  his  choice  down  ex- 
actly three  flights  of  stairs — and  then, 


as  though  his  intellect  had  interfered 
to  dampen  his  emotions,  he  let  the 
whole  matter  drop."  This  bruised 
the  lady's  feelings  considerably — but 
not  her  adoration  for  Lasalle. 

Byron,  whose  contempt  for  women 
was  no  less  palpitating  than  his  pro- 
file, sneered  at  non-pugilistic  swains 
in  Childe  Harold: 

"Not  much  he  ken,  I  ween,  of 
Woman's  breast, 

Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is 
won  by  sighs; 

What  careth  she  for  hearts  when 
once  possessed?" 

John  Lyly,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Wit, 
taunted  weak-kneed  males  by  asking, 
"Dost  thou  not  know  that  women 
deem  none  valiant  unless  he  be  too 
venturous?" 

Women's  idols  of  yesteryear  shed 
considerable  light  on  their  boudoir 
ideals  of  today.  What  kind  of  guys 
do  women  elevate  to  stardom  and 
fortune — the  men  they  select  to  make 
vicarious  love  to  them  as  they  sit  in 
darkened  orchestras?  While  it's  true 
that  marshmallow  males  like  Sinatra 
and  Van  Johnson  occasionally  get  the 
nod,  they  are  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule. 

Jimmy  Cagney  became  a  ladies'  fa- 
vorite when  he  pushed  a  grapefruit 
into  his  girl  friend's  face  in  The  Public 
Enemy.  George  Raft,  Clark  Gable 
and  Alan  Ladd  made  feminine  hearts 
flutter  by  slamming  screen  lovelies 
around  the  sets.  And  now  England's 
James  Mason  is  on  top  of  the  heap  by 
having  at  the  creatures  with  knuckles, 
palm,  riding  crop  and  cane. 

One  woman  confessed  for  her  sex 
when  she  explained  to  a  woman's 
magazine  why  Jean  Gabin  gives  her 
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goose  pimples.  "Because  he  is  the 
Lawless  Lover — sometimes  hero,  some' 
times  heel— moments  of  ecstasy,  not 
a  chance  of  abiding  happiness — you 
glory  in  the  loss  of  your  friends  .  .  . 
and  you  are  too  far  gone  to  care — his 
tenderness  is  as  desperate  as  his  cruelty 
when  he  wounds  you,  you  can't  leave 
him  because  no  one  knows  about  the 
hurt  little  boy  hidden  deep  within 
him." 

David  L.  Cohn  acknowledges  this 
phenomenon  in  his  book,  Love  In 
America,  when  he  refers  to  "this  gal- 
lery of  fascinating  foreigners  by  whom 
women  apparently  like  to  be  kicked 
around." 

Cohn  also  tells  of  a  woman  who 
got  on  a  bus  with  him  in  Virginia. 
She  had  a  beautiful  black  eye.  Falling 
into  conversation  with  her,  he  dis- 
covered that  this  decoration  was  the 
casus  belli  for  which  she  was  leaving 
her  husband.  "But,"  she  told  him 
proudly,  "he's  the  best-looking  man  in 
town,  I  can  tell  you  that!" 

And  two  stops  later,  she  suddenly 
bolted  off  the  bus  to  walk  home  in  the 
rain.  Proving  once  again  that  the 
way  to  a  woman's  heart  is  through  a 
well-aimed  slam  in  the  eye. 

The  average  American  gets  off  on 
the  wrong  foot  when  he  is  pushed  out 
as  a  kid  to  play  with  the  visitor's 
daughter.  "Now,  don't  be  rough  with 
Gwendolyn,"  he  is  warned.  "Remem- 
ber, she's  a  Little  Girl."  Which,  come 
to  think  of  it,  must  inevitably  be  one 
hell  of  a  disappointment  to  Gwendo- 
lyn. 

This  highly  artificial  taboo  against 
mauling  the  opposite  sex  becomes  in- 
grained in  his  thinking.  As  an  adult 
he  considers  it  manly  to  clout  a  male 
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for  so  little  reason  as  an  accidentally 
trod  toe.  But  strike  a  lady,  for  even*" 
the  worst  provocation?  Uh-uh! 

Which  is  why  most  American  men 
are  shocked  to  the  core  when  they 
discover  that  this  noble  code  of  ethics 
is  secretly  despised  by  most  women. 
Men  strongly  resent,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand, why  women  persist  in  ad— * 
miring  males  with  an  Apache  outlook, 
rather  than  the  Clean,  Wholesome 
Type  Who  Respects  American  Wom- 
anhood. 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
women  are — and  always  have  been — 
masochists  at  heart.  They  love  men 
to  do  things  to  them — not  for  them. 
That's  why  they  jump  at  the  chance 
to  be  operated  on,  or  thumped  by  a 
doctor.  That's  why  they  adore  being 
mangled  by  a  masseuse.  That's  why 
they  go  in  for  horseback  riding  and 
shimmy  belts.  That's  why  they  prefer 
to  be  tortured  by  male  hairdressers.  J 

The  trouble  with  American  males 
is  that,  while  properly  predatory,  few 
of  them  have  what  it  takes  to  be 
sadists.  They  are  further  intimidated 
by  the  hypocritical  cant  that  ladies 
are  too  delicate  to  be  horsed  around. 
And  since  almost  no  female  will 
openly  admit  that  she  adores  being 
battered,  the  average  man  goes  through 
life  in  a  rut,  sorely  dismayed  at  the 
triumph  of  the  brute  and  the  failure 
of  the  gentleman. 

An  odd  man  here  and  there  may  be 
courageous  enough  to  defy  the  con- 
ventions, and  give  his  love  the  affec- 
tionate drubbing  she  adores.  But  noth- 
ing less  than  a  nationwide  revolution 
in  moral  values  can  restore  to  America 
the  male  virility  and  supremacy  of 
our  ancestors. 
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Primitive  man  caught  or  captured 
'  his  woman.  Semi-civilized  man  grew 
refined  and  bought  her.  Modern  man 
woos  her,  wins  her — and  bores  her. 
Not  only  that,  but  modern  man  is 
vaguely  aware  that  he  himself  is  re' 
sponsible  for  the  Frankenstein's  mon- 
ster he  has  created  in  the  modern 
■avoman.  In  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  55  per  cent  of 
men  interviewed  declared  they  con- 
sidered American  women  "spoiled." 
Well,  who  spoiled  them? 

STRONG  masculine  pressure  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Emily  Post 
to  declare  it  good  taste  to  rap  a  lady 
in  the  jaw.  This  move  would  have 
the  enthusiastic,  if  secret,  support  of 
almost  every  woman  in  the  land — 
even  those  who  browbeat  their  men 
out  of  sheer  ennui,  and  despair  of  ever 
being  subdued  with  delicious  violence. 
fc»  Unless  American  males  act  now, 
with  iron  determination,  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  they  will  elect  a 
woman  President,  work  for  woman 
bosses  exclusively,  put  on  aprons  and 


even — if  women  scientists  ever  get  to 
work  in  earnest — give  birth.  Don't 
laugh.  All  of  that,  except  the  last  item, 
has  happened  to  more  advanced,  and 
only  slightly  more  effete,  civilizations 
than  our  own. 

You  can  start  doing  your  share  for 
the  cause  immediately. 

Don't  ever  be  so  busy  (or  so  in- 
hibited) that  you  can't  spare  the  time 
to  mop  the  floor  with  the  little  woman 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  prove 
your  affection  with  an  ardent  kick 
where  she  sits. 

Show  her  that  you  love  her  enough 
to  be  a  first-class  heel.  You'll  achieve 
an  heroic  stature  in  her  eyes — or  the 
one  she  can  see  out  of.  Best  of  all, 
you'll  never  have  to  torture  yourself 
any  more  about  possible  bacchanalias 
when  the  iceman  cometh. 

Then  one  of  these  days  we'll  achieve 
a  decent  social  order,  where  a  woman 
seeking  a  divorce  can  get  it  if  she  tells 
the  judge  the  simple  truth,  "Your 
Honor,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer — 
my  husband  always  behaves  like  a 
perfect  gentleman!" 


An  Eye  for  an  Eye 

'  I  "O  MADAME  CURIE,  discoverer  of  radium,  life's  greatest  vexation  was 
an  autograph  collector.  During  her  last  years  she  refused  to  give  her 
much  sought-after  signature  to  anyone.  Once  a  zealous  autograph  hound 
resorted  to  a  trick  to  obtain  Madame's  coveted  signature.  He  sent  Madame 
Curie  his  private  check  for  25  dollars,  asking  that  she  donate  the  money 
to  any  charity  she  might  choose.  The  ruse  was  that  the  unsuspecting  Madame 
would  endorse  the  check,  which  would  then,  of  course,  come  back  to  the 
collector  with  her  signature. 

The  collector's  feelings  can  be  imagined  when  in  a  few  days  he  received 
from  Madame's  private  secretary  the  following  note: 

"Madame  Curie  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  most  kindly  for 
your  check,  which,  however,  she  is  not  going  to  cash.  It  so  happens 
that  she  is  an  autograph  collector  and  therefore  will  add  your  signa- 
ture to  her  collection." — Cecil  de  Vada, 


Airplane  Sleuths 

THE  LOST-AND-FOUND  offices  of  the  various  airlines  in  Miami,  Florida, 
might  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  glorified  junk  shops.  Their  weird  assort- 
ment of  unclaimed  items  ranges  from  false  teeth  to  wooden  legs,  from  torn 
toms  to  tombstones.  Pan  American  Airways  alone  has  some  7,000  articles  left 
on  its  planes  each  year. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lost  item  may  be  several  thousand  miles  away 
before  it  is  missed,  it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  it  is  not  found.  The  airplane 
sleuths,  working  with  a  methodical  thoroughness  that  would  have  given 
Sherlock  Holmes  an  inferiority  complex,  practically  always  recover  the  missing 
article. 

Most  commonly  left  behind  by  absent-minded  air  travelers  are  coats,  hats, 
glasses,  wallets,  and  jewelry.  During  the  winter  months,  planes  from  the  snowy 
north  give  up  a  large  collection  of  raincoats,  overshoes,  and  umbrellas.  These 
are  seldom  claimed.  It  seems  that  most  Northerners  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  lug- 
ging such  articles  out  into  the  Florida  sunshine.  Most  airlines  donate  such  un- 
claimed items  to  various  charities. 

Every  once  in  a  while  an  article  will  turn  up  which  causes  a  great  deal  of 
head  scratching  among  the  sleuths.  The  officials  of  Delta  Air  Lines  are  still  be- 
wildered by  the  passenger  who  left  his  crutches  on  board  one  of  their  planes 
and  never  returned  to  claim  them. 

Another  Delta  passenger,  obviously  a  cautious  man,  carried  a  Mae  West 
life  preserver  along  on  a  trip  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  left  it  on  board 
when  his  feet  touched  solid  ground  again. 

Once  the  sleuths  of  Pan  American  Airways  found  a  tombstone  on  one  of 
their  planes.  They  never  learned  why  the  traveler  had  such  an  odd  piece  of 
luggage  with  him,  but  they  assumed  that  he  was  a  careful  person  who  went 
about  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 

Then  there  was  the  woman  who  left  a  plane  at  Miami  minus  one  shoe. 
She  did  not  miss  it  until  two  days  later  when  she  returned  and  demanded  her 
lost  footwear.  The  sleuths  finally  found  it  wedged  between  the  seat  and  the 
wall  of  the  plane. 

Some  travelers  attach  an  amazing  significance  to  seemingly  unimportant 
items.  One  day  a  man  in  Hollywood,  California,  put  in  a  long  distance  call  to 
the  Pan  American  Airways  lost-and-found  department  in  Miami  to  ask  that 
they  locate  a  button  lost  from  his  wife's  suit. 

Another  patron  frantically  demanded  that  they  recover  a  lost  copy  of  a 
25c  magazine.  Still  another  insisted  that  a  radiogram  be  sent  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  missing  handkerchief. 

But  perhaps  the  most  unusual  case  which  the  airplane  sleuths  have  had 
to  cope  with  to  date  was  that  of  a  young  mother  who  boarded  a  clipper  in 
Miami  and  was  almost  to  Havana  before  she  discovered  that  she  had  left  her 
baby  at  the  Miami  terminal.  The  infant  was  found  where  she  had  left  it  and 
was  speedily  returned  to  her,  howling  but  intact. — Fran\  Rose. 

A 

A  golfing  clergyman  had  been  badly  beaten  on  the  links  by  a  parish- 
ioner 30  years  his  senior,  and  had  returned  to  the  clubhouse  rather  disgruntled. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  his  opponent.  "Remember  you  win  at  the  finish — 
you'll  probably  be  burying  me  some  day." 

"Even  then,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  will  be  your  hole!" 


The  problem  is  astronomical. 
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THE  LAW  of  the  land  dictates  that 
when  a  Territory  is  granted  the 
full  partnership  of  statehood  in  the 
"United  States,  its  signifying  star  must 
be  added  to  Old  Glory  the  following 
July  Fourth.  Lawmakers  in  the  na' 
tion's  capital,  whose  duty  it  is  to  grant 
or  refuse  such  partnership,  freely  pre' 
diet  that  at  least  one,  and  possibly  two 
such  additions  will  be  made  in  1950. 

The  first  big  step  was  taken  early 
this  year  when  the  House  of  Reprc 
sentatives  passed  measures  granting 
statehood  to  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  certain  barometer  to  indi' 
ideate  what  action,  if  any,  the  Senate 
may  take.  However,  even  the  diehard 
opponents  of  the  Territories  as  states 
privately  admit  that  such  partnership 
will  not  be  long  coming. 

Flagmakers,  therefore,  are  content 
plating  new  designs  and  anxiously 
watching  both  the  Congress  and  the 
-«€hief  Executive  for  indications  of 


what  the  official  pattern  may  be.  The 
addition  of  one  new  state  would  pre- 
sent no  difficulty,  for  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  arrange  49  stars  in 
rows  of  seven- — a  perfect  square.  But 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  states, 
the  problem  of  arranging  50  stars 
becomes  acute.  A  great  variety  of 
changes  has  been  suggested,  from  cir- 
cles  of  stars  in  the  flag's  blue  field  to 
geometric  patterns  of  lines  and  squares. 

The  present  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
been  in  existence  since  1912,  when 
the  48th  star  was  added.  President 
William  Howard  Taft  established  by 
executive  order  the  precise  proportions 
of  the  flag  and  made  the  first  official 
arrangement  of  its  stars.  Any  new 
change  can  be  made  again  by  Presi' 
dential  order,  or  the  Congress  can  by 
separate  measure,  or  by  language  in 
any  bill  or  bills  granting  statehood, 
set  by  law  just  how  many  stars  are  to 
appear  and  how. 
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Uncle  Sam  has  received  from  citi- 
■"■Zens  an  avalanche  of  suggested  designs, 
far  greater  in  number  than  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  flagmaking  in- 
dustry. Thousands  of  schoolchildren 
have  offered  designs  to  the  Division 
of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Thousands 
„jof  housewives  also  have  sent  in  sug- 
gestions to  this  department,  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  the  President. 
Veterans  and  citizens  of  every  type 
have  bombarded  the  heraldic  branch 
of   the   military   planning  division, 
Quartermaster  General's  Office,  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  these  spon- 
taneous submissions  range  in  scope  of 
idea  from  setting  the  stars  in  constella- 
:  tions  to  outlining  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
featuring  one  large  star  in  the  center. 
This  latter  suggestion,  of  course,  came 
from  a  Texan,  who  designated  the 
.  large  star  as  Texas'  place  in  the  blue 
,  ^firmament. 

No  one  can  estimate  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  number  of  flags 
that,  over  all  the  nation,  would  be 
affected  by  any  change.  The  figure  is 
astronomical.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  the  effect  would  be  in  the 
nation's  capital,  which  is  the  flag- 
flyingest  community  in  these  United 
States.  With  a  minimum  of  60,000 
i:  flags  always  flying  in  the  Washington 
j  area,  the  seat  of  our  Federal  govern- 
:  ment  officially  sets  flag  etiquette  for 
the  Union.  Therefore,  Washington 
would  be  the  first  to  follow  any  new 
standard  and  set  the  style  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  number  one  flag  in  the  nation, 
of  course,  is  the  banner  over  the  White 
l  House.  Next  are  those  on  Capitol  Hill, 
J(^one  each  over  the  Capitol,  the  House 


and  Senate  office  buildings,  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress flies  two.  Then  there  are  55,000 
graveside  flags  for  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  By  law,  these  must  be 
placed  beside  the  graves  each  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Military  installations  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  beginning  with  the  top 
Pentagon  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  fly  a  total  of  50 
flags.  The  Army,  incidentally,  an- 
nually purchases  12,540  flags  for  con- 
tinental use.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  next  largest  buyer,  pur- 
chased 11,396  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1949,  with  40  of  these  for  use  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  an 
important  flag  customer  as  it  annually 
gives,  in  number  difficult  to  estimate, 
flags  to  next  of  kin  for  use  at  veterans' 
funerals.  It  flies  Old  Glory  over  all 
the  hospitals  and  veterans'  homes 
under  its  jurisdiction.  About  a  half 
dozen  VA  flags  are  flown  in  Wash- 
ington. The  National  Capital  Park 
Service  has  60  flags  flying  regularly 
in  its  domain,  with  an  additional  100 
in  storage  for  special  occasions.  The 
Federal  Courts  in  the  area  have  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue  waving  above 
them,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
municipal  government  installations 
take  a  total  of  325  flags. 

General  Services,  a  semi-official 
agency  which  offers  catering  and  other 
allied  services  to  many  government 
departments,  uses  about  100  flags. 
This  agency,  concerned  about  the 
short  life  of  the  average  cotton  flag, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  more  ex- 
pensive but  longer-wearing  nylon 
flags.   General  Services  spends  ap' 
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proximately  $10,000  a  year  for  the  sands  of  flags  in  the  private  homes 

flags  it  displays  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
the  additional  600  it  places  in  other       But  Uncle  Sam  is  counting  stars, 

government  buildings  throughout  the  and  the  known  minimum  of  60)000 

country.  fj      0ffjc£aUy  flying  in  our  Uncle's 

The  great  majority  of  Washington  i  ■„  /  ^ 

officialdom -members  of  Congress,  h°™e  t0™  Wl11  first  ?  J?mP 

Cabinet  officers  and  executives  in  to  49  or  50  stars,  whatever  and  when- 

various  departments— maintain  flags  ever  the  case  may       And  say,  be  it 

in  their  offices.  It  is  impossible  to  49  or  50»  don't  You  think  they'll  still 

estimate  just  how  many  are  used  for  look  pretty  good  in  the  greatest  Star- 

this  purpose.  In  addition  are  the  thou-  Spangled  Banner  of  all? 

Toast  for  Madame  Melba 

IT  HAPPENED  in  a  small  London  restaurant,  not  far  from  the  Covent  Gar- 
den Opera  House  where  Helene  had  been  presented  earlier  that  evening. 
Madame  Nellie  Melba  and  her  party  entered,  and  she  acknowledged  the  round 
of  applause  which  greeted  her. 

The  English  were  proud  that  this  operatic  soprano  had  chosen  to  stay  in 
their  country  for  an  unlimited  engagement.  She  was  a  product  of  the  Empire,  a 
native  of  Australia.  She  had  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden  in  1888. 
An  obsequious  waiter  attended  her. 

"The  usual,"  she  said,  "toast  and  tea."  It  was  her  regular  fare  at  that  late 
hour.  "Quickly,  please,  because  I  must  catch  my  train." 

When  the  order  was  repeated  in  the  kitchen,  the  chef  called  to  a  young 
boy,  a  new  employee  there,  to  put  slices  of  bread  in  the  oven. 

The  oven  was  hot,  and  the  boy  was  inexperienced.  Before  he  realized  it, 
he  had  left  the  bread  in  too  long.  It  was  very  brown  and  extremely  crisp. 
Nevertheless,  he  put  the  slices  on  a  plate. 

When  the  waiter  saw  it,  he  stopped  in  anger,  "I  can't  serve  this!  It  is  for 
Madame  Melba!" 

"We'll  make  more,"  the  chef  replied. 

"There  isn't  time,"  the  waiter  snapped,  envisioning  the  loss  of  a  generous 
tip,  "and  I  won't  give  her  this!" 

The  chef  turned  to  the  boy.  "You've  done  it!  Madame  Melba  is  our  most 
celebrated  customer.  You  will  take  the  ruined  toast  to  her  and  apologize  for 
your  clumsiness!" 

The  lad  swallowed  hard.  He  knew  he  would  lose  his  job  afterwards,  and 
he  was  awed  by  the  prospect  of  speaking  to  such  a  celebrity. 

Obediently,  his  hands  shaking,  he  followed  the  waiter  to  the  table.  „ 
"Madame,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  is  my  fault  that  this  toast  is  too  hard  and  too 
brown."  The  eyes  of  every  patron  in  the  establishment  were  on  him. 

The  singer,  noting  his  nervousness,  took  up  one  piece  of  toast  and  tasted 
it.  "Indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  "this  is  exactly  how  I  like 
my  toast!" 

The  boy  blushed.  He  knew  she  was  being  gracious.  He  bowed  and  re- 
turned to  his  duties  in  the  kitchen,  sure  now  that  his  job  was  secure. 

It  was,  too.  That  same  night,  many  orders  for  the  kind  of  toast  Madame 
Melba  ate  came  to  the  kitchen.  It  became  popular  immediately.  Since  then  it 
has  been  known  as  Melba  toast. — Barney  Schwartz.  * iJ 


A  male  soprano  has  been  acclaimed 
the  greatest  singer  of  all  time. 
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by  WILLIAM  J.  MURDOCH 

CARUSO,  Jenny  Lind,  great  sing- 
ers beyond  number  have  come 
and  gone  since  his  day,  but  not  one 
has  thus  far  equalled  the  artistry  or 
the  popularity  of  a  man  whom  surgery 
endowed  with  what  has  been  described 
as  the  most  beautiful  voice  of  all  time 
— the  great  Farinelli. 

A  soprano  to  the  day  of  his  death 
at  age  77,  Farinelli  had  concert  audi' 
ences  from  Rome  to  London  at  his  feet 
until  he  decided  to  abandon  a  public 
career  to  become  soothsinger  to  a  de- 
mented prince.  He  then  developed 
*~into  a  power  behind  the  throne,  a 


prime  minister  without  portfolio. 
When  finally  he  was  dismissed,  he 
took  his  princely  salary  into  exile  with 
him,  along  with  his  memories. 

All  this  was  his  because  of  a  voice 
that  authorities  described  only  in  su- 
perlatives,  "It  is  a  marvel,  so  perfect, 
so  powerful,  so  sonorous,  so  rich  in  its 
extent  in  both  high  and  low  registers." 
And  they  said,  "He  was  endowed  with 
a  creative  genius  which  inspired  him 
with  embellishments  so  new  and  as- 
tounding  that  no  one  could  imitate 
them." 

There  are  innumerable  more  glow- 
ing  phrases  about  Farinelli,  but  all  are 
most  easily  summed  up  in  these  words, 
"There  was  no  branch  of  the  art  which 
he  did  not  carry  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  his  perfection." 

Farinelli  was  born  Carlo  Broschi  in 
Naples  in  170?,  right  in  the  midst  of 
an  extravagant  era  in  which  excesses 
were  carried  to  almost  incredible  ex- 
tremes.  One  of  these  was  the  use  of 
surgery  to  retain  the  treble  voice  in 
boys  who  displayed  operatic  promise. 

Some  writers  say  that  young  Brc 
schi  was  not  intentionally  maimed  in 
this  manner.  An  injury  sustained  in 
riding  necessitated  his  castration,  they 
report,  with  the  result  that  the  boy's 
unchanged  voice  was  forever  pitched 
beyond  the  influence  of  puberty. 

The  boy  studied  under  Porpora, 
the  singing  master  who  later  partici' 
pated  in  the  attempt  to  topple  Handel 
from  London  favor.  He  suggested  that 
Carlo  adopt  the  name  Farinelli  from 
an  illustrious  uncle,  a  composer  and 
violinist  of  accomplishment.  Then 
Porpora,  an  exponent  of  the  technique 
of  brilliance  and  bravura,  took  the 
boy  into  the  provinces.  Astounded 
audiences  made  southern  Italy  fairly 
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tremble  from  heel  to  toe  with  their 
thundering  acclaim  of  II  Ragazzo, 
"the  boy." 

This  success  was  duplicated  in  Rome 
when  the  boy  made  his  metropolitan 
debut  at  the  age  of  17.  At  this  time 
a  German  trumpet  player  was  daz- 
zling concert'goers  with  his  musical 
pyrotechnics.  But  Farinelli,  singing 
some  of  his  master's  own  music  in 
which  passages  had  been  interpolated 
in  obbligato  to  the  trumpet,  treated 
his  auditors  to  sostenuti,  fortissimi 
and  crescendi  that  made  them  wonder 
what  they  had  found  so  marvelous 
about  the  trumpet  player.  And  when 
the  boy  threw  in  variations,  they  dis- 
missed  the  German  from  their  minds. 

Farinelli  was  an  unqualified  sensa- 
tion in  Naples  and  Vienna  for  the 
next  few  years.  His  one  reverse  came 
in  Bologna  in  1727  when  he  matched 
his  voice  against  that  of  Bernacchi, 
so-called  "King  of  the  Singers."  He, 
too,  was  a  man  surgically  prepared 
early  in  life  for  soprano  work.  Trills, 
cadenzas  and  roulades  were  hurled 
back  and  forth  between  the  two.  Each 
time  Farinelli  came  up  with  a  scin- 
tillating variation,  Bernacchi  re- 
sponded with  one  that  glittered  even 
more.  Farinelli  generously  admitted 
his  defeat  and  promptly  commenced 
to  perfect  his  art  by  learning  what  he 
could  from  the  man  who  triumphed 
over  him. 

The  next  important  event  in  Far- 
inelli's  career  occurred  in  Vienna  a 
few  years  later.  Upon  the  suggestion 
of  Emperor  Charles  VI,  it  is  said,  he 
decided  to  modify  his  technique. 
Where  Porpora  had  drawn  all  the 
brilliance  possible  from  his  voice,  Far- 
inelli introduced  a  note  of  pathos  and 
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simplicity.  This  change  was  to  work 
its  major  effect  in  the  singer's  life  in"  f 
a  few  years. 

Porpora  had  gone  to  London  to 
oppose  Handel.  Farinelli  was  enlisted, 
too.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Theatre  and  sang  the  first 
note  of  one  of  his  brother's  composi- 
tions, taking  it  firmly,  swelling  it  t(S"'' 
tremendous  volume,  then  compacting 
it  to  a  gleaming  pin  point  of  tone,  he 
was  interrupted  by  applause  that 
lasted  a  full  five  minutes.  During  one 
of  his  concerts,  an  ecstatic  woman  in 
a  box  uttered  one  of  the  best-known 
remarks  in  musical  history,  "Only  one 
God,  and  one  Farinelli!" 

Some  writers  suggest  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Farinelli,  although  it  did  not 
permanently  unseat  Handel  from 
favor,  did'  persuade  the  composer  to 
abandon  writing  operas  in  favor  of 
oratorios.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Fari- 
nelli left  England  after  three  pro" 
digiously  successful  years.  He  intended 
to  visit  Spain  for  a  few  months.  En 
route,  he  sang  in  France  for  Louis 
XV,  who  was  not  noted  as  a  music- 
lover.  The  king  astounded  his  court 
by  presenting  the  singer  with  a  fat 
purse  and  a  diamond-encrusted  por- 
trait of  himself. 

An  intimate  little  concert  in  Spain 
had  perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  any 
in  Farinelli's  life.  The  queen  ar- 
ranged the  program  in  a  room  next  to  * 
the  chambers  of  the  brooding  prince, 
Philip  V.  Mired  in  melancholia,  Philip 
refused  to  concern  himself  with  af' 
fairs  of  state  and  neglected  his  social 
obligations.  A  few  soothing  melodies 
from  the  throat  of  Farinelli,  the  queen 
believed,  would  inspire  the  morose  one 
from  his  lassitude. 
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And  they  did.  Philip  was  delighted 
'""with  what  he  heard,  so  much  so  that 
he  consented  to  have  the  court  barber 
shave  him  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 
He  sent  for  Farinelli  and  asked  the 
great  one  to  name  his  price  for  his 
services.  Farinelli  replied,  with  per' 
haps  more  social  acumen  than  truth, 
l-that  he  wanted  only  to  see  his  majesty 
happy  and  well  at  his  duties  and 
among  his  friends. 

On  the  spot,  Farinelli  was  engaged 
to  sing  for  Philip  at  a  salary  of  50,000 
francs.  And  thus  Farinelli  sang  his 
swan  song  to  a  public  career.  From 
then  on,  his  voice  was  heard  only  by 
royal  ears. 

For  ten  years,  night  after  night, 
Farinelli  sang  Philip  four  songs.  They 
were  always  the  same  four,  never  any 
other.  Meantime,  he  grew  in  royal 
favor  and  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  the  prince.  This  influence  was 
'"continued  when  Ferdinand  VI  as- 
cended the  throne.  Farinelli  never 
actually  was  made  prime  minister,  but 
he  represented  the  king  in  many  ne- 
gotiations.  It  was  through  Farinellfs 
persuasion  that  Ferdinand  established 
the  Italian  opera.   In  1750  he  was 


decorated  with  the  order  of  Calatrava, 
one  of  the  highest  in  Spain. 

Farinellfs  tenure  of  royal  favor 
ceased  in  1759,  after  25  years,  when 
Charles  II  was  installed  as  ruler.  For 
years,  Farinelli  had  opposed  a  treaty 
with  Naples.  Charles  favored  such  a 
diplomatic  move,  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible he  eased  Farinelli  out  of  the 
country.  In  consideration  of  the 
singer's  extended  service  to  the  court, 
the  new  king  agreed  to  continue  his 
salary  for  life  upon  condition  that 
Farinelli  live  at  Bologna  and  not  in 
Naples,  where  he  might  prove  trouble- 
some. To  this  Farinelli  agreed. 

Farinelli  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  luxurious  retirement, 
hospitably  welcoming  visitors  whom 
he  plied  with  stories,  not  of  his  vocal 
achievements,  but  of  his  political  ca- 
reer in  the  court  of  Spain.  He  rarely 
sang.  Instead,  he  found  musical  out- 
let in  the  viola  and  harpsichord,  both 
of  which  he  played  reasonably  well. 
He  wrote  music  for  each  instrument. 

Quietly,  Farinelli  died  in  1780. 
And  in  succeeding  years  no  one  yet 
has  taken  from  him  the  title,  "The 
Greatest  Singer  of  All  Time." 


Did  Ydu  Know  .  . . 

.  .  .  That  if  all  the  people  in  the  entire  world  started  counting  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  it  would  take  them  about  10,000  years  to 
complete  the  task? 

.  .  .  That  if  all  the  bakers  in  this  country  were  to  place  all  the  bread  they 
produce  in  a  single  day  end  to  end,  the  bread  line  would  reach  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Miami,  Florida,  and  back  again? 

.  .  .  That  if  a  person  in  New  York  could  shout  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  in 
London,  it  would  still  take  well  over  four  hours  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  to 
reach  there? 

.  .  .  That  if  all  the  ice  in  Antarctica  were  spread  out  evenly  over  the  world, 
the  entire  globe's  surface  would  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice  over  100  feet 
thick? — Joseph  C.  Stacey. 


Paul  Reveres  Helper 

THE  MAN  slipped  quietly  out  the  door  of  his  modest  home  in  the  North 
Square  of  Boston  and  walked  toward  the  Charles  River,  bringing  his 
booted  feet  down  as  softly  as  possible.  He  kept  in  the  shadows  and  occasion- 
ally stopped  to  listen. 

Once  he  heard  a  soft  noise  behind  him.  He  quickly  darted  into  a  doorway 
and  waited.  He  couldn't  help  smiling  at  what  he  saw.  His  own  faithful  dog 
was  following  him.  He  kneeled,  patted  the  dog  affectionately  and  whispered, 
"You  cannot  come  with  me  this  night." 

The  dog  merely  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  and  looked  up  at  his  master. 
He  didn't  move  away.  After  all,  his  master  hadn't  given  him  a  sharp  order 
to  go  home. 

It  was  the  night  of  April  18,  in  1775,  and  Paul  Revere  had  a  job  before 
him.  Even  now,  as  he  stroked  the  dog,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  detected  by 
British  soldiers.  He  could  not  tarry,  nor  could  he  take  time  to  see  this  well' 
trained  dog  on  its  way  home.  "Come  along  then  for  awhile,"  Revere  whispered. 

Cautiously,  with  the  happy  animal  at  his  heels,  Revere  continued  to  the 
Charles  River  where  two  men  waited  to  row  him  across.  Upon  arrival  there, 
he  suddenly  realized  he  had  forgotten  something  of  major  importance  this 
night  —  his  spurs! 

His  broad  shoulders  drooped.  He  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  A  man  must 
use  spurs  to  outdistance  pursuers.  He  must  have  them! 

The  dog,  of  course!  Paul  Revere  smiled.  "You  have  a  mission  this  night, 
too,"  he  whispered.  He  wrote  a  note  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  and  attached 
it  to  the  dog's  collar.  "Now  speed  to  your  mistress!" 

No  order  was  really  necessary.  The  dog  had  carried  messages  before. 
When  a  note  was  fastened  to  his  collar,  he  knew  there  was  only  one  place 
to  run  —  straight  home.  He  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

While  Revere  and  the  two  men  waited  anxiously  on  the  shore,  the  dog 
sped  through  Boston's  cobbled  streets.  Somehow,  he  sensed  the  tenseness  of 
the  night  and  didn't  bark  when  he  reached  home.  He  pawed  the  door.  Mrs. 
Revere  knew  the  signal,  hastily  read  the  message,  and  tied  the  spurs  to  the 
collar.  She  fixed  them  so  they  wouldn't  rattle. 

"Now,"  she  instructed,  "take  them  quickly  to  your  master."  She  watched 
the  dog  race  away. 

Several  minutes  later,  Paul  Revere  had  the  spurs  in  his  pocket.  He  didn't 
attach  them  to  his  boots  until  the  two  men  had  rowed  him  safely  to  the 
opposite  shore.  It  was  a  perilous  trip,  past  a  British  frigate  on  guard  on  the 
Charles  River.  The  least  noise  might  alert  the  watch. 

On  the  Boston  shore,  the  faithful  dog  watched.  His  master  couldn't  take 
him  along,  but  he  didn't  bark.  Then,  slowly,  he  returned  home,  to  wait. 

Without  the  spurs,  Paul  Revere  might  not  have  carried  the  vital  warning 
to  Lexington.  He  was  chased  by  two  British  officers,  but,  when  those  same 
spurs  were  dug  into  the  sides  of  Mr.  Larkins'  horse,  the  pursuers  were  left 
far  behind. 

Paul  Revere  never  forgot  the  dog's  performance  that  night.  Later,  when 
he  retold  the  story  of  his  ride,  he  always  mentioned  the  fetching  of  the  spurs. 
"Indeed,"  he  said,  "the  dog  had  a  most  important  part  in  starting  the  nation 
on  its  way  to  freedom!" 
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One  out  of  every  three  victims  may  be  spared  and  cancer 
eventually  may  be  cured,  if  today's  best  guesses  are  correct. 


by  JOSEPH  BERNSTEIN 


ONE  OF  the  greatest  advances  in 
medical  science  in  this  century 
has  been  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  vitamins  in  health 
and  disease.  But  as  a  result  of  recent 
discoveries  by  physiologists  and  bio- 
chemists,  we  are  entering  a  new  phase 
of  vitamin  research  that  may  even  out' 
r  strip  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  exciting  new  developments 
have  taken  place  with  substances  best 
known  as  antivitamins.  They  also  have 
been  called  inhibitors,  vitamin  ana- 
logues, metabolic  antagonists  and  bio- 
logical antagonists.  Actually,  they  are 
first  cousins  of  vitamins,  because  of 
their  striking  resemblance  to  them  in 
chemical  structure.  And  so  remarkable 
is  this  similarity  in  molecular  make- 
up, that  living  cells,  with  all  their 
fastidious  sensitivity,  are  actually  un- 
able to  detect  the  difference  between 
them.  They  try  to  assimilate  both  the 
true  vitamin  and  its  imitator  into  their 
life  processes. 

But  through  such  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation they  may  exclude  the  urgently 
-needed  vitamin  and  allow  ingress  to 


the  impostor.  This  may  result  in  a 
fouling  of  the  cells'  meticulously  pre- 
cise chemical  machinery,  since  the  re- 
semblance between  the  vitamin  and  the 
antivitamin  is  only  superficial  and  not 
based  on  similarity  in  basic  molecular 
architecture. 

So  the  antivitamin  is  really  like  the 
proverbial  dog  in  the  manger.  It  keeps 
out  of  the  cell  a  vitally  required  sub- 
stance that  belongs  there  and  forces 
its  own  way  into  a  tightly  balanced 
chemical  setup  on  which  it  wreaks 
havoc. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  several  alert 
scientists  to  realize  that  they  had  an 
unusually  powerful  research  tool  in 
these  vitamin  antagonists.  By  exploit- 
ing this  curious  competition  between 
vitamins  and  antivitamins  researchers 
have  developed  ingenious  techniques 
for  analyzing  what  goes  on  in  living 
cells.  Furthermore,  this  chemical  an- 
tagonism already  has  found  dramatic 
practical  application  in  the  treatment 
of  a  diverse  array  of  diseases,  such  as 
pellagra,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  coronary 
thrombosis  and  virus  infections. 

The  man  who  first  saw  the  dazzling 
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vistas  opened  up  by  the  antivitamins 
was  a  British  scientist,  Dr.  D.  D. 
Woods.  This  investigator  wanted  to 
find  out  how  sulfanilamide,  one  of  the 
early  sulfa  drugs,  went  about  destroy 
ing  certain  kinds  of  germs.  What  he 
found  was  very  startling:  sulfanila- 
mide actually  turned  out  to  be  an 
antivitamin!  It  competed  for  admis- 
sion  into  the  germ's  interior  with  a 
vitamin  needed  by  the  microorganism 
in  order  to  live — para-amino-benzoic 
acid,  or  PABA,  for  short.  When  the 
bacteria  absorbed  the  sulfa  drug,  they 
actually  committed  suicide,  because 
they  could  not  get  enough  PABA. 

This  work  came  to  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  bio- 
chemists in  this  country,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Woolley,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research.  This  amazing 
investigator  is  totally  blind,  but  in  spite 
of  this  fearful  handicap  conducts  a 
full-fledged  research  program  that  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  scientific 
world.  Dr.  Woolley  plans  the  experi- 
ments which  are  performed  under  his 
direction  by  his  assistants.  When  they 
describe  their  results,  he  evaluates  the 
findings,  and  maps  out  areas  for  fur- 
ther exploration.  He  received  his  train- 
ing with  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
vitamin  researchers,  Professor  C.  A. 
Elvehjem  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  Woolley  not  only  has  discovered 
an  elaborate  number  of  antivitamins 
to  several  important  vitamins  and 
analyzed  the  way  they  act  in  living 
organisms,  but  recently  found  the  so- 
lution to  one  of  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence— why  corn-eaters  get  pellagra. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  pellagra 
was  caused  only  by  a  deficiency  of 
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niacin,  one  of  the  vitamins  in  the  "B 
complex."  And  since  people  subsisting - 
mainly  on  corn  were  believed  to  be 
getting  insufficient  niacin,  this  was  at 
first  considered  the  complete  answer. 
But  then  a  couple  of  investigators 
performed  some  experiments  on  hu- 
man beings  which  seemed  to  knock 
this  theory  into  the  corner  of  a  cocked 
hat. 

One  group  was  given  a  diet  contain- 
ing five  milligrams  of  niacin  but  no 
corn.  They  did  not  get  pellagra.  The 
other  group  was  given  three  times  as 
much  niacin  as  the  control  group — 
but  their  diet  contained  corn.  In  spite 
of  this  seeming  abundance  of  niacin, 
they  developed  pellagra. 

Dr.  Woolley  found  that  corn  con- 
tained a  pyridine  substance  that  was 
an  antivitamin  to  niacin,  and  this  was 
what  developed  the  severe  vitamin 
deficiency  that  brought  on  the  disease. 
Of  course,  this  can  happen  only  when- 
corn  is  practically  the  only  food  con- 
sumed, as  has  been  the  case  among  the 
poor  people  in  the  South. 

Since  germs,  like  other  living  things, 
require  certain  vitamins,  bacteriolo- 
gists have  been  seeking  antivitamins 
that  might  act  as  powerful  killing 
agents.  Malarial  germs,  for  instance, 
must  have  pantothenic  acid,  a  "B" 
vitamin,  in  order  to  survive.  Dr. 
Woolley  and  his  associates  recently 
announced  their  discovery  of  an  anti-  i 
vitamin  to  this  substance,  phenyl  pan- 
tothenone.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
a  potent  antimalarial  agent,  and  chem- 
icals closely  related  to  it  are  even  more 
effective  than  quinine  against  malarial 
parasites. 

Antivitamins  are  now  being  used  in 
war  against  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Suclv— 
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chemicals  as  promin  and  para-amino- 
salicylic  interfere  with  the  bacteria 
use  of  vitamins,  and  when  these  anti' 
vitamins  are  combined  with  streptO' 
mycin,  they  make  a  formidable  weapon 
against  the  germs. 

And  even  PABA,  the  vitamin  re' 
quired  by  certain  bacteria,  is  itself  an 
antivitamin  to  a  substance  needed  by 
virus-like  organisms  known  as  rickett- 
sias.  These  organisms  cause  illnesses 
such  as  typhus,  spotted  fever,  Q  fever, 
rickettsial-pox,  and  other  ailments. 
Beneficial  results  have  already  been 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  typhus 
with  PABA.  This  has  given  hope  that 
antivitamins  probably  exist  that  could 
destroy  deadly  viruses  such  as  those 
responsible  for  polio.  Right  now  such 
investigations  are  being  vigorously 
pursued  in  several  laboratories,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  lead  to  a 


definitive  weapon  against  infantile 
paralysis. 

One  of  the  major  fields  of  antivita- 
min  research  at  present  is  cancer.  It 
has  now  been  established  that  cancer 
cells  require  large  quantities  of  a  "B" 
vitamin  called  folic  acid.  This  particu- 
lar  vitamin  is  needed  to  help  build  the 
.jiucleic  acid  content  of  the  all-con- 


trolling cell  nucleus.  Responsible  in- 
vestigators have  already  expressed  their 
belief  that  this  inordinate  demand  of 
cancer  cells  for  folic  acid  is  probably 
the  fundamental  difference  between 
them  and  normal  cells. 

Recently,  antivitamins  to  folic  acid 
have  been  discovered  that  have  re- 
markable cancer-destroying  properties. 
One  of  these  vitamin  antagonists, 
teropterin,  was  actually  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  late  Babe  Ruth's  can- 
cer. It  caused  spectacular  improvement 
in  his  condition  for  a  long  time,  and 
even  though  it  did  not  cure  him,  it 
showed  that  here  was  a  promising  new 
angle  of  attack  well  worth  exploring. 
Another  folic  acid  antagonist,  ami- 
nopterin,  has  recently  made  its  debut 
and  has  been  shown  to  cause  striking 
betterment  in  cases  of  breast  cancer. 

Folic  acid  antagonists,  as  well  as 
other  antivitamins,  are  now  being  in- 
vestigated at  such  outstanding  research 
centers  as  the  Sloan- Kettering  Institute 
in  New  York.  Some  authorities  have 
even  expressed  the  cautious  opinion 
that  right  now  antivitamins  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  eventual  con- 
quest of  cancer. 

Coronary  thrombosis  is  one  of  the 
major  slayers  of  people  in  the  prime 
of  life.  It  is  caused  by  a  clot  in  the 
artery  supplying  the  heart,  which 
chokes  off  the  flow  of  blood  to  this 
vital  organ.  This  is  what  produces  the 
lightning-swift  death  of  the  victims  of 
this  disease. 

The  clotting  of  blood  is  controlled 
by  vitamin  K.  The  more  there  is  of 
this  vitamin  in  the  body,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  clotting.  But  there  is  an 
antivitamin  that  competes  with  vita- 
min K  for  the  attention  of  the  cells. 
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This  is  a  chemical  derived  from  spoiled 
sweet  clover.  It  is  called  dicumarol, 
and  has  already  found  a  secure  niche 
for  itself  in  the  treatment  of  throm- 
botic patients. 

Dicumarol  works  through  a  squeeze- 
play  on  vitamin  K,  preventing  it  from 
getting  into  the  body's  cells.  In  this 
way,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for 
the  dangerous  blood-clots  to  form. 
Combined  with  heparin,  another  anti- 
clotting  agent,  dicumarol  has  already 
worked  wonders  in  saving  lives.  Dr. 
Irving    S.    Wright,    a  well-known 
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authority  on  heart  disease,  recently 
declared  that  as  a  result  of  this  new 
therapy,  "one  person  in  three  who 
would  be  expected  to  die  from  a  spe- 
cific attack  of  coronary  thrombosis 
will  survive  that  attack." 

In  the  antivitamins,  science  now  has 
more  than  a  tool  for  fighting  various 
diseases.  By  using  them  to  interfere  Mt 
with  the  intricate  chemical  activities 
of  living  cells,  we  can  at  last  get  a  few 
more  inklings  as  to  the  various  steps 
in  that  elaborate  chemical  meshwork 
of  reactions  we  call  life. 


Strange  Fever  Strikes  Canada 

A STRANGE  FEVER,  starting  on  the  Canadian  west  coast,  has  been 
pursuing  a  swift  but  erratic  course  eastward  and  may  soon  spread  across 
the  border  into  the  United  States.  Its  chief  symptom  is  an  abnormal  craving 

for  eggs. 

The  weird  fever  first  appeared  in  Vancouver  when  G.  R.  Wilson,  the 
city's  poultry  inspector,  was  stricken.  He  consumed  36  soft-boiled  eggs  in  35 
minutes,  after  which  the  fever  rapidly  abated.  A  few  days  later  the  malady 
was  reported  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  it  attacked  Jack  Kuehner,  a  mattress- 
maker.  Kuehner  had  just  read  of  the  attack  on  Wilson  when  he  himself  was 
seized.  Under  the  strange  compulsion  he  swallowed  18  eggs  in  15  minutes,  and 
the  next  day,  still  feverish,  he  put  away  two  dozen  in  less  than  three  minutes. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  fever  claimed  its  second  Vancouver  victim,  city 
detective  Jack  Whelan,  who  devoured  30  three-minute  eggs  in  20  minutes. 
The  next  outbreak  occurred  in  Sudbury,  Ontario,  where  G.  Bloeman,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  International  Nickel  plant  there,  succumbed.  Bloeman  swallowed 
32  raw  eggs  in  17  minutes  before  getting  relief.  About  the  same  time,  a  case 
was  reported  in  London,  Ontario,  when  Fred  Little,  a  poultryman,  put  down 
40  raw  eggs  in  29  minutes  flat.  Another  Vancouver  victim  of  the  strange  egg 
fever  is  George  Howell,  an  encyclopedia  salesman,  said  to  have  consumed  72 
eggs  in  6  minutes  and  37  seconds. 

Medical  men  watching  the  progress  of  the  peculiar  disease  are  in  dis- 
agreement over  the  effects  which  the  huge  intake  of  eggs  may  have  on  the 
human  system.  But  poultrymen  throughout  Canada,  more  familiar  with  the 
barnyard  product,  insist  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  and  believe  it  may  even 
be  a  good  thing.  People  don't  eat  nearly  enough  eggs  anyway,  they  say. 

Meanwhile,  some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  outbreak 
by  G.  R.  Wilson,  the  first  Vancouver  victim.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  his  attack 
may  have  been  brought  on  by  his  cooperation  with  the  British  Columbia 
Poultry  Industries  Council  in  promoting  an  "Eat  More  Eggs"  campaign. 

— H.  L.  Conner. 

A 

Math  experts  may  not  agree,  but  it's  been  proved  that  many  a  triangle 
has  been  made  with  curves. 
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Four-Legged 


COWBOY 


Old  Blue  was  strictly  on  the  hoof — and  aimed  to  stay  that  way! 


ONE  of  the  top  cowhands  of  Texas 
was  a  longhorn  steer  named  Old 
Blue.  For  eight  years  he  led  over 
10,000  cattle  from  the  Charles  Good- 
night ranch  in  the  Texas  Panhandle 
to  the  shipping  yards  of  Kansas.  He 
knew  the  route  to  Dodge  City  better 
than  most  cowmen  and  was  often 
worth  a  dozen  of  them  on  the  drives. 

Blue  was  born  in  South  Texas  in 
the  shade  of  the  mesquite  during  the 
spring  of  1870.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  driven  over  the  trails  to  the  north- 
ern plains.  And  once  in  the  northern 
clime  he  traveled  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  fast  company — the  elite  Cattle- 
land  society  of  his  day.  He  was  owned 
in  succession  by  the  two  outstanding 
cattlemen  of  that  day,  John  Chisum 
and  Charles  Goodnight. 

Even  in  that  remote  era,  before  the 
day  of  "baby  beef,"  a  steer  had  to 
show  his  talents  early  to  stay  on  the 
hoof.  Old  Blue  convinced  Goodnight 
that  he  was  worth  more  than  his 
weight  in  steaks.  He  was  broken  to 


the  yoke.  And  when  he  was  run  into 
a  herd  for  a  drive  he  promptly  horned 
his  way  to  the  lead  and  no  herd  from 
then  on  disputed  his  leadership. 

When  the  long  drives  from  Palo 
Duro  to  Dodge  City  began,  Charles 
Goodnight  strapped  a  bell  on  Blue's 
neck;  and  compass  straight  across  the 
wide  plains  the  procession  followed 
the  rhythmic  ring  of  the  bell  timed 
to  his  long,  steady  stride.  At  night  a 
leather  strap  was  placed  around  the 
bell's  clapper,  or  the  bell  was  stuffed 
with  grass  and  the  herd  bedded  down 
in  peace.  So  well  was  Blue's  leader- 
ship recognized  that  if  the  clapper 
should  by  any  chance  come  loose  in 
the  night  the  herd  immediately  would 
be  on  its  feet  ready  to  travel. 

If  there  was  an  icy  river  to  cross, 
Blue  was  the  first  to  shoulder  in. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  reliable  Indian 
alarm.  In  his  early  days  the  Apaches 
stuck  an  arrow  between  his  ribs,  and 
from  that  moment  on  no  savage  ever 
slipped  up  on  the  Indian-hating  old 
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steer.  If  the  herd  stampeded,  the 
widened  old  ox  saw  no  point  in  ram- 
paging  around  like  mad  through  the 
night.  He  would  step  aside  and  bawl 
loudly,  as  if  to  shout,  "You  fools!" 
If  a  blizzard  blew  down  on  the  drive, 
Blue  could  be  depended  on  to  stand 
fast  and  prevent  the  herd  from  drift' 
ing. 

Old  Blue  was  the  aristocrat  of  the 
trail,  conscious  of  his  importance.  He 
did  not  spend  his  leisure  hours  with 
the  common  herd.  At  night  he  pushed 
his  way  to  the  campfire  to  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  the  other  cowhands. 
And  he  grazed  with  the  privilege  be' 
coming  his  position — among  the  pots 
and  pans  on  biscuits,  fruit,  and  other 
chuck  wagon  specialties. 

Inside  the  shipping  corrals,  Blue 
would  step  aside  to  a  corner  and  rest 
while  the  cowboys  pushed  the  beeves 
upon  the  chutes  and  into  the  railway 
cars. 

The  old  steer  had  his  celebration  at 
the  end  of  the  trail  along  with  the 
boys.    He  was  treated  with  special 


hospitality  at  the  livery  stable,  where 
he  indulged  his  taste  on  such  rare 
delicacies  as  red  and  blue  corn. 

Once  the  return  trip  started  he 
seemed  as  eager  as  the  cowboys  to  get 
back  home  in  Texas.  He  trotted  along- 
side  the  horses,  sometimes  traveling  30 
miles  a  day. 

Blue  had  homework  to  do  during' 
the  season  between  drives.  Unruly 
stock  that  balked  at  the  idea  of  being 
rounded  up  were  easily  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  their  ways  once  necked 
to  Blue's  solid  1,400  pounds.  This 
task  wasn't  popular  with  the  old  vet' 
eran,  but  once  he  was  yoked  with  an 
outlaw  he  hit  a  beeline  for  the  corral 
gate — and  his  charge  might  as  well 
come  along  quietly. 

The  old  steer's  last  days  were  spent 
in  retirement  at  Palo  Duro,  enjoying 
the  attention  and  admiration  due  a 
patriarch. 

And  at  Palo  Duro  Old  Blue  died  of" 
age  and  idleness,  after  20  years  of 
adventure  such  as  few  men  have  ex' 
perienced — and  no  other  steer. 


Temper,  Temper! 

TN  MISSOULA,  Montana,  a  man,  furious  after  failing  to  get  his  call  com- 
pleted  on  a  pay  telephone,  yanked  out  a  gun  and  riddled  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  wonderful  invention  with  bullets! 

In  Seattle,  Washington,  a  driver  got  so  upset  when  his  automobile  refused 
to  start  that  he  took  matches  in  hand  and  set  fire  to  the  car. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  when  the  driver  failed  to  stop  at  his  corner,  an  irate 
bus  rider  kicked  out  the  door  and  jumped  from  the  moving  vehicle. 

In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  diner  got  so  irritated  when  food  was  not 
cooked  to  his  exact  instructions  that  he  leaped  up  and  bit  the  waiter  twice  on 
the  chest! 

▲ 

Paste  this  in  your  hat  if  you're  worried  and  impatient.  If  you  regarded 
all  the  time  (l'/2  billion  years)  since  the  earth  began  as  a  full  year  from 
January  1st  to  December  31st,  then  the  period  covered  by  history  would  be 
gin  at  one  minute,  12  seconds  before  midnight  December  3 1st. 


Industrial  America  has  arranged  a 
concerto  for  pen  and  house  organ. 


by  TED  PETERSON 


THE  smudgy-faced  fellow  raking 
steel  chips  in  the  factory  didn't 
look  much  like  an  editor  serving  his 
apprenticeship.  He  didn't  feel  much 
Hike  an  editor,  either.  That  was  just 
what  his  boss  wanted. 

For  a  month  the  young  fellow  tried 
a  fair  sampling  of  the  jobs  in  his  firm 
to  catch  the  worker's  viewpoint.  Then, 
hanging  up  his  dungarees,  he  was 
ready  to  edit  a  magazine  for  the 
plant's  employees. 

There  are  about  6,000  editors  in 
the  United  States  somewhat  like  that 
young  man,  and  they  boss  a  press  that 
has  sprung  up  without  the  knowledge 
I  of  the  average  American — a  press  that 
is  paid  for  and  operated  by  big  and 
little  business.  Whether  their  under' 
standing  has  come  from  a  hitch  in  the 
plant,  executive  conferences  or  bitter 
1  experience,  the  editors  have  to  know 
their  company,  its  workers,  its  prob- 
i  lems.  For  since  World  War  II,  more 
fj.nd  more  business  firms  have  reached 


the  realization  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  their  story  to  the  public 
is  in  their  own  publications. 

No  matter  what  you  do  for  a  living, 
at  least  one  publication  from  a  pri- 
vate  business  firm  likely  turns  up  on 
your  library  table  or  desk  each  month. 
Factory  hands,  executives,  farmers, 
homemakers,  bobby-soxers — there  are 
company  publications  edited  for  all 
of  them  and  for  others,  too. 

The  Fourth  Estate's  little  brother, 
already  just  about  grown  out  of  short 
pants,  is  the  house  organ,  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  issued  by  a  private  busi- 
ness or  association  to  present  its  case 
to  the  public. 

The  6,000  or  so  company  publica- 
tions range  from  small  mimeographed 
sheets  to  slick  four-color  jobs  that  stack 
up  pretty  well  with  regular  commer- 
cial magazines.  For  these  periodicals, 
most  of  which  cost  the  reader  noth- 
ing, industry  spends  an  estimated 
$108,849,752  a  year.  Each  month,  ap- 
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proximately  50,000,000  readers  linger 
over  their  pages,  attracted  by  profes- 
sional  photograph  layouts  and  by  the 
articles,  some  of  them  contributed  by 
top'flight  writers.  Nearly  as  many 
Americans  read  these  business-spon- 
sored  periodicals  as  read  the  35  gen' 
eral  magazines  leading  in  newsstand 
sales. 

The  publications  are  roughly  of  two 
kinds :  those  intended  for  the  sponsor' 
ing  firm's  own  employees  ("internals," 
the  trade  calls  them)  and  those  for 
outsiders  ("externals") .  They  take  the 
shape  of  newspapers,  bulletins  and 
regular  or  pocket-sized  magazines. 

Circulations  of  some  of  the  maga' 
zines  would  make  many  a  big-time  edi- 
tor gleefully  rub  his  hands.  For  ex- 
ample,  the  circulation  of  Friends — 
published  by  Chevrolet — was  1,400,- 
000  when  it  resumed  publication  a 
while  back  after  a  wartime  suspen- 
sion. A  few  other  magazines  have 
comparable  circulations.  Some  of  them, 
however,  aim  at  a  class,  not  mass, 
group  of  readers.  The  Lamp  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  goes  to  about  255,000  profes- 
sional men,  educators  and  commmu- 
nity  leaders  who  turn  its  slick  pages 
every  other  month  and  "ah!"  at  its 
original  oil  painting  cover  and  espe- 
cially commissioned  section  of  art- 
work, flanked  by  meaty  articles.  Inter- 
national Business  Machines'  Thin\, 
too,  goes  to  a  relatively  small  group 
of  business  and  community  leaders.  It 
treats  them  to  sober,  sound  articles  on 
such  topics  as  "Ships  and  Our  Na- 
tional Economy"  and  "Choice  Ex- 
amples of  Ancient  Roman  Art." 

A  good  cross  section  of  America 
learns  what  business  is  thinking  from 
these  publications,  and  gets  practical 
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information  about  its  own  affairs  to 
boot.  When  the  busy  homemaker- 
wants  a  recipe  for  a  dinner  dish  or 
tips  for  redecorating  her  living  room, 
she  can  turn  to  Hearth  and  Home, 
edited  for  her  in  Kansas  City  by  the 
Skelgas  Division  of  the  Skelly  Oil 
Company.  She'll  find  much  the  same 
thing  in  Home  Desirable  of  the  Crane^ 
Plumbing  Company,  Chicago.  The' 
farmer's  wife  has  her  own  magazine, 
Farm  Home  Desirable,  another  Crane 
publication.  Her  husband  probably 
gets  tips  on  farming  from  John  Deere's 
Furrow,  or  one  of  the  other  externals 
that  business  edits  for  him. 

Some  of  the  magazines  are  accepted 
sources  of  technical  information.  The 
men  who  build  and  maintain  the  na- 
tion's highways — engineers,  county 
road  superintendents  and  others  like 
them,  some  60,000  in  all — get  fresh 
ideas  in  a  highly  technical  field  from 
the  Highway  Magazine,  sponsored  by.  ( 
the  Armco  Drainage  and  Metal  Prod- 
ucts Company.  Specialists  in  excava- 
tion by  modern  power  equipment 
read  the  Excavating  Engineer  of  the 
Bucyrus-Erie  Company,  which  uses 
stories  about  other  manufacturers' 
equipment  and  warns  writers  against 
giving  the  "puff"  treatment  to  stories 
about  its  own  products. 

Nor  is  the  general  reader  over- 
looked. Whether  he  wants  articles  on 
travel,  science,  hobbies,  inspiration  or 
general  interest,  some  business  is  pub- 
lishing a  magazine  that  will  give  him 
pleasant  hours  in  his  armchair.  Grimy 
plant  workers  and  Ph.D.'s  probably 
take  almost  equal  delight  in  the  "Mon- 
santo Magazine,  a  colored  eyeful  with 
its  stories  of  research  told  in  simple 
language.  The  Ford  Times,  the  Buicl^., 
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Magazine  and  Greyhound's  Highway 

L  Traveler  offer  illustrated  articles  about 
scenic  and  vacation  spots.  From  Harley 
Davidson's  Enthusiast,  motorcycle  fans 
can  get  the  vicarious  thrill  of  cross- 
country  treks,  hints  for  planning  their 
own,  and  news  of  bike  club  activities. 
That's  by  no  means  all  the  publica- 

„  tions  in  the  house  organ  field.  The  to- 
tal  group  would  keep  an  alert  librar- 
ian  more  than  busy  classifying  them. 
To  reach  the  readers  in  whom  they're 
interested,   many  corporations  have 

!  virtually  become  chain  publishers. 
Thus  DuPont  has  more  than  40  pub' 
lications;  the  Borden  Company  about 
35;  Ford  some  20-odd,  including  a 
couple  of  comic  books;  International 
Harvester  more  than  20.  About  30 
General  Electric  publications  through- 
out the  United  States,  each  with  its 
own  staff,  go  to  press  each  Thursday 
to  tell  some  180,000  readers  what  the 

)„company  is  doing. 

Not  all  house  organ  readers  are 
Americans.  The  Chrysler  Company 
has  about  20,500  foreign  readers  of 
its  magazine  beamed  at  an  overseas 
reading  group.  To  workers  in  70  coun- 
tries, the  export  division  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Company  distributes  a  house 
organ  written  in  English  but  so  lav- 
ishly illustrated  that  non- English- 
speaking  workers  can  understand  it. 
And  on  one  island,  the  only  local  pa- 
per is  an  Esso  Company  house  organ. 

f  As  big-time  publishing  ventures, 
some  house  organs  have  impressively 
large  staffs.  The  Texas  Company's 
Texaco  Topics  has  a  staff  of  250  cor- 
respondents, enabling  it  to  claim  an 
equal  wordage  with  "one  Saturday 
Evening  Post  or  two  copies  of  Time." 

iLBut  most  house  organs  are  the  baby 


of  just  one,  maybe  two,  hard-working 
employees.  Nearly  two  out  of  three 
editors  do  the  entire  job  of  getting 
out  their  publications,  according  to 
one  recent  survey,  although  most  of 


them  have  a  secretary  to  help  with 
details. 

As  company  spokesmen  and  inter- 
preters, house  organs  have  a  long  his- 
tory, authorities  will  tell  you.  They'll 
tell  you  that  the  Chinese  had  them 
years  ago,  that  Lloyds  of  London  has 
had  one  for  some  200  years.  In  the 
United  States,  though,  the  house  organ 
is  mainly  a  product  of  the  past  quar- 
ter-century. A  few  United  States 
house  organs  have  been  published  con- 
tinuously for  a  half-century;  still, 
those  with  25  years'  service  are  looked 
on  as  graybeards.  In  a  limited  way, 
World  War  I  gave  house  organs  a 
boost,  but  most  of  the  war-born  babies 
died  with  the  peace.  House  organs 
had  their  really  big  growth  during 
World  War  II,  which  shot  their  num- 
ber from  1,000  in  1941  to  about  6,000 
today. 

Observers  who  noted  the  phenom- 
enal rise  of  house  organs  during  the 
war  insisted  that  the  boom  couldn't 
last.  Most  firms  could  afford  them 
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in  the  lush  war  years,  they  said,  espe' 
daily  since  the  publications  had  a  big 
job  in  keeping  up  employee  morale, 
"But  wait  until  after  the  war,"  the 
skeptics  said. 

Since  wars  end,  however,  house 
organs  have  more  than  held  their  own. 
Those  that  have  dropped  out  have 
been  more  than  replaced  by  new  ones. 

While  the  war  certainly  helped  the 
house  organ  to  blossom,  the  house 
organ  seems  part  of  a  larger  picture 
than  the  war.  The  growth  of  labor 
unions,  for  one  thing,  has  brought 
them  about.  One  labor  editor  puts  it 
this  way,  "The  magazines  all  died  out 
after  World  War  I,  but  they  won't  die 
out  now  because  the  unions  are  doing 
too  good  a  job  with  their  papers.  They 
pull  no  punches  and  straddle  no 
fences,  and  management  wants  a 
chance  to  present  its  own  side." 

The  very  trend  of  government  seems 
to  have  made  the  house  organ  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  eyes  of  some  business 
leaders.  Business  leaders,  complaining 
of  government  interference  with  pri- 
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vate  industry,  have  concluded  that 
public  relations  begin  at  home,  and-., 
that  house  organs  are  "one  way  of 
developing  an  informed  public."  And 
they  are  perhaps  even  more  important 
in  the  development  of  an  employee 
force  that  is  well-informed  on  com- 
pany business,  happy,  and  loyal. 

Many  house  organ  editors  are  con- 
fident that  even  a  business  setback" 
wouldn't  bring  about  a  wholesale  kill- 
ing-off  of  house  organs.  Historically, 
of  course,  there  is  no  basis  for  this 
view;  in  the  1930s,  the  number  of 
house  organs  was  negligible  compared 
with  the  number  today.  But  should 
business  come  upon  hard  times,  the 
editors  point  out,  the  house  organ 
would  have  an  even  more  important 
job  than  it  has  now.  More  than  ever, 
they  say,  it  would  be  used  to  bolster 
confidence  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  maintain  employee  efficiency, 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  stock- 
holders. The  house  organ  proved  itsei 
in  war,  and  can  tackle  a  good  many 
problems  of  the  peace. 
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Slight  Misunderstanding 

Tj  URING  a  vacation  in  England,  an  American  lumberman  became  involved 
in  an  argument  with  an  Englishman  as  to  which  country  had  the  larger 
trees.  Both  men  proceeded  to  stretch  the  truth  a  bit  in  the  interest  of  national 
pride. 

"Back  home,"  said  the  American,  "they're  so  big  that  it  takes  only  ten 
of  them  to  keep  the  largest  lumber  yard  in  business  for  a  full  year." 

"Humph!"  snorted  the  Englishman  in  derision,  "During  the  war  we  built 
sixteen  complete  army  barracks  out  of  just  two  trees." 

"Trees?"  gasped  the  American  quickly,  "Why  I  thought  we  were  talking 
about  the  knots!" 


A  Hollywood  producer  was  filming  a  Biblical  scene.  Things  were  not 
going  too  well,  and  he  stormed  and  raved  about  the  studio. 

"Listen  to  me,  you  guys!"  he  shouted.  "I'm  paying  $1,000  a  day  for  this 
sound  apparatus,  and  I  mean  to  get  my  money's  worth.  When  those  Ten 
Commandments  are  broken  I  want  to  hear  'em  break!  Do  you  get  me?" 


Hamid  had  to  work  his  way  down, 
in  order  to  work  his  way  up. 


by  BETTY  and  WILLIAM  WALLER 


IF  YOU  met  a  man  who  seemed  to 
be  an  improbable  combination  of 
Billy  Rose,  Orson  Welles,  and  Buf' 
"falo  Bill,  with  sawdust  in  his  hair  and 
Egyptian  sand  in  his  shoes,  who  would 
it  be? 

Along  Broadway  and  a  hundred 
other  entertainment  strips,  that's  hard' 
ly  a  riddle.  Quicker  than  a  pea  dis' 
appears  in  a  shell  game,  those  in  the 
know  can  spot  that  astounding  per- 
sonality  with  the  thick  black  mus' 
tache,  flashing  white  teeth,  and  square, 
bunchy-muscled  body  who  took  a  lot 
of  tumbles — and  fell  into  a  million 
dollars. 

George  Hamid,  once  an  immigrant 
boy  performer  in  a  circus  for  $5  a 
month  plus  board,  is  now  a  modern 
Barnum  who  provides  entertainment 
for  about  100  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  every  year. 

Owner  of  two  of  Atlantic  City's 
«iost  famous  attractions  (the  Million 


Dollar  and  Steel  Piers),  operator  of 
an  amusement  park  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Fair,  spectacle-producer 
for  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
— Hamid's  theme  song  well  could  be 
In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time.  Most 
Broadway  showmen  moan  and  groan 
when  hot  weather  dries  up  business 
along  the  main  stem.  But  to  Hamid, 
and  the  more  than  400  performers  he 
books  into  summer  shows,  it's  the 
spotlight  season.  From  Toronto  to 
Tallahassee,  Maine  to  Winnipeg, 
Hamid's  acts  are  packing  them  in. 

From  June  to  November,  a  sizable 
part  of  the  North  American  popula- 
tion thrills  to  men  being  shot  from 
cannons,  trapeze  artists,  juggling  wiz- 
ards, talking  seals,  dog-faced  boys, 
leather-skinned  ladies,  dancing  girls, 
conjurers — all  sorts  of  entertainment 
in  its  most  spectacular,  colorful  forms. 
And  Hamid  supplies  most  of  it. 
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Hamid  has  covered  a  lot  of  ground 
and  filled  many  a  purse  since  his 
peanut'paying  circus  days.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States  40  years  ago 
from  his  native  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
where  the  art  of  tumbling  is  widely 
practiced.  Born  into  a  bouncy  family, 
George  could  tumble  a  bit  even  before 
he  could  walk.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old,  he  showed  rare  aptitude  for 
the  ancient  art,  so  an  uncle,  Ameen 
Ben  Hamid,  began  to  toss  him  about 
and  show  him  some  of  the  neater 
tricks  to  the  tumbling  business. 

His  uncle  had  just  returned  from 
an  American  tour  as  head  of  the  Abou 
Ben  Hamid  Tumbling  Arabs  with  the 
Buffalo  Bill  show,  with  which  he  had 
been  billed  as  the  "Champion  Under- 
Stander  of  the  World."  An  under- 
stander  is  the  much-muscled  gent  who 
quivers  under  a  pyramid  of  bodies  in 
those  tableaus  that  tumblers  display. 

George  progressed  rapidly,  and  was 
made  part  of  his  uncle's  traveling 
troupe.  The  next  two  years  he  ap- 
peared with  the  Tumbling  Arabs  be- 
fore the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  many  uncrowned  heads,  too.  Ac- 
tually, the  Hamid  family  was  Chris- 
tian, no  more  Arabian  than  a  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  stage  set,  but  the  billing 
seemed  to  lend  enchantment  to  the 
show  for  the  customers. 

In  1907,  Uncle  Ameen  received  a 
bid  to  join  the  circus  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  he  took  young 
George  with  him  as  top  mounter  for 
the  act.  The  boy  wasn't  satisfied  with 
this  unglorified  task  and  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  improve  his  ability. 
He  added  European,  or  forward,  tum- 
bling and  Irish  back  flip-flops  to  his 
act.  Major  Gordon  W.  Lillic — "Paw- 
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nee  Bill"  to  the  showfolk — liked  the 
youngster's  talent  and  ambition,  and-  » 
got  him  a  job  with  Buffalo  Bill's  show. 

Although  he  was  of  slight  stature, 
Hamid  wanted  to  become  an  under- 
stander  immediately.  Buffalo  Bill  told 
him  to  wait,  he  wasn't  yet  strong 
enough  for  that  prestige  spot.  It  wasn't 
until  he'd  reached  the  doddering  age. 
of  19  that  Hamid  attained  the  coveted 
position,  becoming  the  youngest 
under-stander  in  circus  business  at  the 
time.  He  also  served  as  the  unit's 
equestrian  director  and  supervised  all 
the  ring  acts. 

When  the  show  closed  in  Denver 
several  years  later,  Hamid  decided 
it  was  time  for  a  solo  act.  Despite 
his  youth,  he  had  acquired  an  enor- 
mous knowledge  of  show  business 
from  his  more  than  a  decade  of  ex- 
perience. He  set  himself  up  as  booking 
agent  for  his  own  tumbling  troupe  and 
managed  nine  other  acts  at  the  same-i 
time. 

Since  then,  Hamid  has  tried  prac- 
tically everything  in  show  business 
except  acting  in  a  legitimate  play. 
For  some  years  he  was  part  of  Eva 
Tanguay's  vaudeville  act,  and  then  he 
joined  Howard  Thurston,  the  magi- 
cian. Later  he  launched  his  own 
"Hamid's  Oriental  Circus,"  which 
quickly  flopped. 

Disgusted  with  his  failure,  Hamid 
took  his  first  and  last  flyer  outside  of 
the  entertainment  world.  He  went  to 
Texas  to  become  an  oil  driller  and 
protect  an  investment  he  had  made  in 
a  drilling  company.  He  put  more 
money  into  the  venture,  sunk  one  well,  | 
struck  salt  water  and  quit. 

Hamid  has  never  since  strayed  into  ' 
such  foreign  fields.  He  started  a  booki^j 
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ing  agency  with  two  other  vaudeville 
managers.  At  that  time,  committees 
from  county  fairs  shopped  around  the 
various  vaudeville  agencies  for  acts  to 
line  their  midways.  Most  performers 
disliked  long  treks  over  the  country' 
side  during  the  hot  spell,  so  the  farm' 
ers  seldom  got  an  act  that  could  be 
called  top  entertainment.  Hamid  fig- 
ured that  the  county  fair  market  could 
be  a  bonanza  if  properly  developed. 
He  set  about  to  convince  performers 
that  they  could  share  the  wealth  and 
Eastern  fair  promoters  that  he  could 
supply  them  with  decent  acts. 

Hamid  proved  to  be  as  good  a  con- 
vincer  as  he  was  an  under-stander. 
He  traveled  to  every  state  capital  and 
many  county  seats  in  the  territory,  and 
garnered  fat  contracts  for  hundreds  of 
acts.  With  the  exception  of  one  tur' 
key,  a  Long  Island  theatre  he  built  in 
1927  that  resulted  in  a  $330,000  loss, 
Hamid  has  been  collecting  golden  eggs 
ever  since. 

In  1924  he  leased  Rendezvous  Park 
in  Atlantic  City.  He  lost  money  the 
first  year,  but  improved  his  plant  and 
made  a  profit  of  $30,000  the  next 
year.  He  then  became  associated  with 
the  owner  of  the  Steel  Pier.  In  1938, 
he  added  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  to 
his  holdings,  and  now  uses  the  two 
piers  as  show  windows  for  the  acts 
which  his  agency  books  into  jobs 
throughout  the  country. 

Always  extending  his  entertainment 
empire,  Hamid  also  books  amusement 
features  for  the  annual  Canadian  Na' 
tional  Exhibition  at  Toronto.  This  rep' 
resents  one  of  the  most  stupendous 

Successful  men  act  on  their  hunc 


entertainment  projects  in  the  world, 
a  show  which  covers  practically  the 
whole  city  area  and  lasts  for  two 
weeks. 

Hamid  says  his  ambition  in  life  is 
to  carry  Broadway  to  the  county  fair, 
and  he's  well  on  the  way  towards 
attaining  it.  He  books  attractions  into 
more  than  17  state  fairs  and  45  county 
and  city  fairs  in  the  United  States 
alone.  His  gross  take  for  a  season  is 
the  biggest  in  the  entertainment  world. 
For  the  past  25  years  he  has  supplied 
fairs,  carnivals,  amusement  parks,  cir' 
cuses  and  expositions  with  automobile 
races,  harness  racing,  freak  acts,  sen' 
sational  stunts,  water  shows,  ice  spec 
tacles.  Anything  anyone  calls  enter' 
tainment,  Hamid  has. 

He  maintains  an  office  in  Radio 
City,  spends  much  of  the  summer 
season  on  the  road  personally  inspect' 
ing  his  shows,  and  makes  his  home  at 
the  unusual  address  of  No.  1  Atlantic 
Ocean.  That  happens  to  be  a  mansion 
situated  on  his  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
Located  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  over 
the  ocean,  the  14-room  house  is  as 
fabulous  as  its  owner.  Hamid  and  his 
family  love  the  place. 

"Of  course  the  house  rocks  a  little 
at  times,''''  he  admits,  "but  the  motion 
is  just  as  soothing  as  that  of  a  cradle, 
and  our  guests  get  used  to  it." 

Once,  40  years  ago,  Hamid  slept 
under  the  Atlantic  City  boardwalk. 
He  was  then  a  broke,  unemployed 
acrobat.  Now  he  can  afford  the  most 
luxurious  dwelling  in  that  mecca  of 
millions  of  vacationers. 

George  Hamid  really  tumbled  into 
a  fortune. 

s  instead  of  sitting  on  their  haunches. 
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Here's  Your  Application  for 


MEMBERSHIP 


in  the 


DINNER  FOR  TWO  AT  THREE  FINE  RESTAURANTS 
FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  PERSON! 


AMAZING  OPPORTUNITY!  For  just  one  dollar  you,  too,  can  join  the  Kansas 
City  Restaurant  Club!  That  dollar  opens  the  door  to  three  of  Kansas  City's  most 
intriguing  restaurants,  where  you  may  dine  with  one  guest  at  half-price.  For  a  dis- 
criminating clientele  these  top-flight  restaurants  offer  enticing  Continental  specialties 
as  well  as  your  favorite  American  dishes  —  thick  juicy  filets,  rich  seafood,  expertly 
flavored  foreign  foods,  unusual  pastry  desserts.  You  and  your  guest  make  selections 
from  the  regular  bill-of-fare,  and  enjoy  the  quiet,  elegant  service.  You  needn't  show 
your  membership  card  until  the  bill  arrives.  Then,  divide  the  total  —  pay  only  half. 

ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT!  As  a  member,  you  will  receive  a  complete  set  of  menus 
from  the  three  restaurants  chosen  for  their  distinction.  Attached  to  each  is  a 
membership  stub,  your  key  to  one-half  payment  of  the  total  bill  for  two  persons, 
exclusive  of  liquor  and  tax.  Pick  any  or  all  of  the  three  restaurants!  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  dine  in  elegance  where  the  cuisine  is  the  finest  —  and  you  actually 
save  money. 

DEADLINE  AHEAD!  Club  membership  this  month  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
restaurants  selected.  When  this  has  been  reached  we  will  be  unable  to  accept  further 
applications — but  we  will  make  you  a  member  for  next  month  if  you  wish.  Other- 
wise, your  fee  will  be  refunded. 

IT'S  EASY!  Simply  fill  out  this  coupon  today: 


1121  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri 

I  am  enclosing  SI  for  membership  in  the  Kansas  City  Restaurant  Club.  If  capacity 
has  been  reached: 


r 


DINNER  AT  HALF-PRICE 


□  Refund  my  fee  at  once. 

D  Begin  my  membership  next  month. 


(Please  check  one) 


Name. 


Phone. 


Address 


City 


Zone. 


State. 


I  spy! 


by  H.  L.  WALSH 


IF  YOU  wanted  to  hide  something 
where  no  one — not  even  the  F.B.I. 
— could  find  it,  where  would  you  put 
it?  You  could  look  to  fiction  for 
ideas  of  baffling  hiding  places,  but 
probably  your  best  bet  would  be  to 
consider  famous  examples  of  conceal' 
ment  that  have  been  tried  in  real  life. 
You  might  learn  something  from 
Whittaker  Chambers,  who  scooped 
the  seeds  from  a  pumpkin  in  a  field 
and  inserted  tiny  rolls  of  microfilm 
inside.  No  one  thought  of  looking  for 
highly  confidential  State  Department 
documents  in  a  growing  vegetable, 
and  the  film  remained  undiscovered 
until  Chambers  confessed. 

Far'sighted  Herman  Goering,  Hit' 
ler's  number  one  gangster,  took  pains 
to  conceal  his  most  precious  possession 
when  Germany  fell.  Under  the  sur' 
face  layer  of  his  skin,  he  secreted  the 
minute  vial  of  poison  which  he  later 
used  to  cheat  the  hangman. 

Another  resourceful  prisoner,  this 
one  a  G.I.  of  the  last  war  in  confine- 
ment  for  peddling  dope  among  his 


buddies,  surprised  guards  by  becoming 
"hopped  up"  periodically  in  his  cell. 
They  removed  him  to  solitary  con* 
finement,  but  he  still  showed  signs 
of  taking  "the  powder."  While  his 
superiors  puzzled  over  his  constant 
supply  of  dope,  a  guard  became  sus' 
picious  of  the  prisoner's  insistence  on 
keeping  the  floor  of  his  cellroom 
swabbed  clean.  Further  investigation 
solved  the  mystery.  The  G.I.  had 
stuffed  a  supply  of  heroin  in  the 
socket  of  the  floor  mop  at  the  place 
where  the  wooden  handle  screws  on. 

Pressed  by  a  nationwide  dragnet 
spread  to  ensnare  the  Lindbergh  baby 
kidnapper,  Bruno  Hauptmann  was 
forced  to  find  a  hiding  place  for  the 
ransom  money  in  his  own  home.  So 
he  climbed  to  the  attic,  bored  holes 
in  the  rafters,  stuck  in  the  rolled  bills 
and  plugged  the  holes.  Discovery  of 
the  ransom  money  in  the  Hauptmann 
home  was  one  of  the  important  facts 
that  led  to  his  execution. 

Hauptmann's  scheme  was  curiously 
similar  to  a  trick  used  by  the  British 
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ship,  Fortuna,  during  the  War  of 
1812.  "Out  of  the  Havana  with 
sugar  and  Campechy  wood,"  as  a 
report  of  the  day  ran,  the  Fortuna 
was  overhauled  by  the  schooner 
Roger,  one  of  our  privateers.  The 
privateer  captain  thought,  at  first,  that 
he  had  accosted  a  neutral  ship;  for 
ostensibly  the  Fortuna  was  Russian 
with  Riga  as  her  home  port.  But  a 
careful  search  uncovered  the  real 
papers  showing  her  cargo  to  be  Brit- 
ish-owned. The  telltale  papers  were 
found  in  a  metal  canister  concealed 
in  a  forward  frame  of  the  ship.  British 
sailors  had  carved  a  pocket  in  the 
timber,  inserted  the  canister  and  dis- 
guised the  hole  with  a  neat  mortise 
trim. 

A  practical  hiding  place  for  the  for- 
bidden Bible  was  devised  by  Benjamin 
Franklin's  family  in  England.  In  his 
Autobiography,  Franklin  tells  how  his 
-  grandfather  taped  the  Bible  under- 
neath the  seat  of  the  kitchen  stool. 
The  reader  up-ended  the  stool  on  his 
knees  and  studied  the  Gospel  in  safety. 
At  an  alarm,  the  stool  was  quickly 
returned  to  its  normal  position. 

History  records  that  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  hide  something  as  large 
as  a  human  body.  DeSoto's  men,  at 
the  death  of  their  leader,  placed  his 
body  in  a  hollowed-out  log  and  sunk 
it  deep  in  the  brown  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  precautions  assured 
them  that  Indians  would  not  dig  up 
the  body  and  discover  that  he  was 
only  mortal.  For  DeSoto  in  his  teach- 
ings had  always  impressed  on  the 
Indians  that  all  Christians  are  im- 
mortal. 

When  Alaric,  the  fierce  leader  of 
the  Vandals,  died  on  a  march  west- 


ward to  overthrow  the  Iberians  of 
Spain,  his  soldiers  had  to  devise  a 
hiding  place  for  his  grave  that  their 
enemies  would  never  find.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  by  shifting  a  small 
river,  the  Busentius,  from  its  course 
and  constructing  a  tomb  in  the  old 
river  bed.  There  they  laid  Alaric  with 
his  trophies  and  weapons,  then  turned 
the  Busentius  back  into  its  original 
channel  over  the  tomb.  One  small  de- 
tail was  left  to  perfect  the  secret.  The 
prisoners  who  had  been  forced  to  do 
the  work  were  put  to  death  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  that  word  of  the 
river  tomb  would  reach  the  enemy. 

Smugglers  have  always  been  masters 
at  devising  ingenious  hiding  places. 
Once  a  spot  check  on  a  carload  of 
over  800  cases  of  eggs  crossing  into 
Mexico  yielded  a  small  fortune  in 
silk  goods — stockings,  shawls  and  odd 
pieces.  Inspectors  conducting  a  box- 
by-box  inspection  of  the  eggs  uncov- 
ered 184  cases  crammed  with  silk 
products.  And  silks  and  other  high- 
duty  goods  have  been  found  packed, 
of  all  places,  about  the  engine  boilers 
of  locomotives  entering  Mexico. 

A  few  years  ago,  Will  Irwin  told  a 
story  of  an  amateur  smuggler  bringing 
in  a  bar  of  platinum  from  Europe. 
Every  second  of  the  Atlantic  crossing 
was  excruciatingly  suspenseful  for 
the  would-be  smuggler,  and  just  be- 
fore the  ship  reached  New  York  he 
lost  his  nerve.  He  slipped  the  platinum 
in  the  luggage  of  a  fellow  passenger, 
then  stood  nearby  as  the  customs  man 
went  through  the  other  man's  belong- 
ings on  the  pier.  Sure  enough,  the 
inspector  uncovered  the  bar,  but  he 
only  looked  at  it  a  minute  and  put 
it  back. 
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"Okay,"  he  said,  "no  duty  on  un- 
manufactured platinum." 

During  prohibition,  thirsty  incom' 
ing  travelers  from  Mexico  and  Canada 
used  to  secrete  their  bottles  along  the 
under-frames  and  chassis  of  their  auto- 
mobiles.  They  got  away  with  it  for 
a  while  because  customs  officers 
looked  only  behind  the  cushions  and 
in  the  compartments.  But  when  in' 
spectors  on  the  Canadian  border  got 
wind  of  the  bottle  caches,  they  de- 
vised  a  new  inspection  technique. 
Cars  were  ordered  out  of  line  and 
driven  over  a  metal  mirror  sunk  in  a 
driveway.  Foot  pressure  on  a  hidden 
electric  switch  floodlighted  the  entire 
underbody  of  the  car,  and  the  illegal 
bottles  were  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

One  frequent  prohibition  border- 
crosser  between  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia  once  went  through  customs 
like  a  breeze.  Grinning  broadly,  he 
held  aloft  a  two-gallon  jug.  "Look," 
he  called  jovially  to  the  customs  man, 
"finest  stuff  in  the  world!" 

The  busy  inspector  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  a  joke.  "Go  'long,"  he 
laughed,  "and  have  a  drink  for  me." 

The  smuggler  passed  through  un- 
touched and  made  a  tidy  profit  on 
the  jug  which,  as  advertised,  held 
liquor. 

This  open  policy  of  hiding  in  plain 
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sight  has  often  proved  successful — 
especially  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The 
elusive  gem  which  villian  Charles 
Boyer  sought  so  tenaciously  and  fruit- 
lessly in  the  movie,  Gaslight,  was 
often  right  before  his  eyes.  The 
jewel  was  sewn  on  Ingrid  Bergman's 
gown  among  thousands  of  cheap  glass 
beads  and  paste  ornaments.  In  The  j 
Purloined  Letter,  Poe  casually  hid 
the  vital  letter  exactly  where  you 
would  expect  to  find  a  letter — in  the 
letter  case.  But  no  one  thought  of 
looking  in  such  an  obvious  place. 
Following  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
better  place  to  hide  a  dead  body 
than  on  a  battlefield,  the  colonel- 
murderer  in  Chesterton's  The  Bro\en 
Sword  instigated  a  battle  skirmish 
in  which  to  kill  his  enemy.  These 
fictional  incidents  are  all  variations 
of  the  old  maxim,  "Hide  a  pebble  on 
the  seashore,  a  leaf  in  the  forest." 

But  no  matter  how  carefully  you 
hide  something,  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  it  may  be  found.  Per- 
haps the  best  way,  after  all,  is  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  seven 
dwarfs  in  Walt  Disney's  Snow  "White. 
As  the  little  men  march  merrily  off 
to  work  in  the  forest,  the  last  dwarf 
out  meticulously  locks  the  door  behind 
him,  then  carefully  hangs  the  big  brass 
key  on  a  nail  beside  the  doorframe. 


Our  colored  helper  came  in  one  morning  singing  gaily.  "My  goodness, 
Liza,  are  you  really  that  happy?"  asked  my  husband. 

"No,  Mr.  Bill,  I  ain't.  But  the  doctor  done  told  Miss  Mary  that  it's 
her  bad  disposition  that  causes  her  stomach  ulcers.  And  with  this  misery 
in  mah  back  and  this  bad  knee  and  a  smashed  finger,  I  just  ain't  in  no  position 
to  have  ulcers,  too." 


The  Government  may  be  working  for  posterity,  but  it  insists  on  being 
paid  by  our  generation. 


See  the  sights  of  fabulous  Hollywood — through  a  slowly  moving  window. 
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by  FAVIUS  FRIEDMAN  and  MAXINE  BLOCK 


RUBBER-NECKING  is  Holly- 
wood's fourth  largest  industry. 
Nearly  two  million  tourists  a  year 
(summer  and  winter)  descend  on  the 
"most  exciting  and  improbable  city  on 
earth"  crying  "Show  me  the  town!" 

Satisfying  the  yen  of  these  hordes 
of  visiting  firemen  is  the  pleasurable 
and  profitable  function  of  Holly- 
wood's organized  sight-seeing  com- 
panies, who  have  made  rubber-necking 
in  the  City  of  the  Angels  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business. 

Less  than  three  dollars  will  buy  you 
a  conducted  half -day  tour  of  "Beverly 
Hills,  Hollywood,  the  beaches,  homes 
of  movie  stars  and  celebrities,  and  mil- 
lionaires' homes  among  the  beach 
sands." 

For  $3.25  and  three  hours  of  your 
time  a  huge,  specially  equipped  white 
and  gray  bus  will  take  you — and  some 
40  other  pilgrims — inside  the  grounds 
of  Warner  Brothers  Studio  (where 
you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Lauren 
Bacall  or  Errol  Flynn,  if  they  happen 
to  be  on  the  lot),  past  the  Walt  Dis- 
ney Studio,  the  Columbia  Pictures 
Ranch,  the  late  Aimee  Semple  Mc- 


Pherson's  Angelus  Temple,  Griffith 
Park,  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
other  shrines  of  interest. 

If  it's  night  life  and  fun  you're 
after,  a  mere  $12.50  will  finance  a 
Hollywood  night  spot  tour.  It  won't 
be  riotous  but  it  will  be  fairly  com- 
plete. You'll  see  the  floor  show  at  a 
well-known  night  club,  ramble  through 
the  streets  of  Hollywood,  drop  in  at 
the  Biltmore  Bowl  for  midnight  sup- 
per, and  sip  two  "selected"  drinks  dur- 
ing the  evening.  The  $12.50  covers  all 
charges,  taxes,  and  tips  up  to — but  not 
including — insurance  against  a  hang- 
over the  next  morning. 

For  similar  sums,  many  other  es- 
corted tours  are  available — the  races, 
Chinatown,  Pasadena  and  the  Hunt- 
ington Library,  Palm  Springs  and  the 
Coachella  Valley  (the  vegetable  bowl 
of  the  nation),  Lake  Arrowhead  and 
Death  Valley.  They're  all  part  of  the 
unusual  service  rendered  by  the  sight- 
seeing companies  of  Hollywood. 

Of  these,  the  undisputed  kingpin  is 
the  Tanner  Gray  Line  Motor  Tours 
Company.  Tanner  is  the  world's  larg- 
est, and  for  some  40  years  has  been 
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the  most  active  in  carting  around 
sight-seers,  once  by  horse-drawn  sur' 
reys,  now  by  limousines,  giant  busses, 
taxicabs,  and  even  airplanes.  This  mil- 
lion-dollar organization  offers  goggle- 
eyed  tourists  some  200  different  sight- 
seeing tours,  all  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  drivers  and  cicerones  who 
are  as  adept  with  a  wisecrack  as  a 
road-map. 

Tanner  today  operates  55  busses, 
150  Packard  and  Cadillac  limousines, 
255  rental  cars  and  190  taxicabs.  Some 
15,000  travel  agents  throughout  the 
country  sell  Tanner  tours.  Seventy  big 
and  little  magazines  and  newspapers 
carry  Tanner  advertising,  and  even 
motion  picture  trailers  are  employed 
in  Tanner's  over-all  public  relations 
job.  Mr.  Tanner,  himself,  has  an  an- 
nual income  that  runs  into  six  figures. 

But  back  in  1906  it  was  all  a  peanut 
business.  That  was  when  Charles 
Curtis  Tanner,  a  one-time  Texas 
rancher,  opened  a  livery  stable  in  Pasa- 
dena, using  perfectly  matched  geld' 
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ings  to  draw  the  surreys  of  wealthy 
visitors.  Later,  when  automobiles  made 
their  appearance,  Tanner  gave  space 
to  several  of  the  new-fangled  contrap- 
tions in  his  livery  stable.  Then  he  be- 
gan operating  a  taxicab  fleet  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  in  1921  organized  the 
first  real  sight-seeing  tours.  In  1928 
he  inaugurated  an  air  livery  service; 
later  extended  his  operations  to  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  and  joined  the  na- 
tional Gray  Line  Sight-seeing  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hollywood's  rubber-neck  business 
has  boomed  and  is  still  booming.  Cer- 
tainly the  visitors,  lured  by  the  heady 
blandishments  of  the  All-Year  Club 
and  a  tireless  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  continuing  to  descend  by  the  mil- 
lions on  Los  Angeles  —  that  strange 
American  mixture  of  "Naples,  Utopia, 
Coney  Island  and  Never-Never  Land." 
Tanner,  like  a  gargantuan  spieler, 
shows  them  the  place,  all  451  square 
miles  of  it,  then  sends  them  back  home 
again,  happy  with  their  $2.75  glimpse 
of  Mecca. 


Record  Traveling 

IF  YOU  wish  to  travel  through  four  states  in  the  time  it  takes  you  to  read 
this,  hurry  to  Four  Corners  Monument  at  the  junction  of  Arizona,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

This  plain  monument  is  a  square  rock  at  the  exact  point  where  the  four 
states  join,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  an  initial  indicating  which  state  is  which. 

Before  the  rock  was  placed  there,  surveyors  made  sure  of  its  correct  posi- 
tion and  even  figured  their  work  so  that  each  state  had  an  equal  portion  under 
the  monument. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  nation  where  you  can  walk  through  four 
states  in  ten  seconds! 


(Centerpiece  ~N's~N~'x'~~'-~~'-r'-  ~~~~ 

MICHAEL  MAUREE,  the  blonde  lovely  on  Swing's  center  pages,  has  a 
voice,  too.  She  is  a  popular  radio  star  regularly  heard  on  the  two  top 
Mutual  mystery  shows,  Official  Detective  and  True  Detective  Mysteries. 


SHIRLEY  HARGISS 

"Miss  Kansas" 
(X  1949 

Kansas-Missouri  Finals 
of  the 

'MISS  AMERICA  PAGEANT' 

Blues  Stadium,  Kansas  City  ♦ 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Kansas  City  "Blues"  Fan  Club  and  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Executives  Club,  the  annual  "Miss  America 
Pageant"  finals  for  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  will  be  held 
in  Kansas  City  again  this  year.  The  Pageant  will  be  staged  as  an 
outdoor  event  at  Blues  Stadium,  with  the  state  title  contenders 
appearing  in  evening  gown,  bathing  suit  and  talent  competition. 
Miss  Jacque  Mercer  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  "Miss  America— 1 949" 
(shown  at  right),  will  make  personal  appearances  in  Kansas  City 
(  prior  to  the  event. 

Spark-plugging  enthusiasm  for  the  "Blues",  Kansas  City's  N.  Y. 
Yankee  farm  club  baseball  team,  are  the  members  of  the  Fan  Club 
pictured  below  as  they  appeared  on  a  recent  WHB  program, 
"Welcome  Back,  Baseball."  Left  to  right:  Parke  Carroll,  general 
manager  of  the  Blues;  Fred  W.  Pierson,  president,  Blues  Fan  Club; 
Jay  W.  Wilson,  Kansas  City's  "Mr.  Baseball",  chairman  of  the 
Fan  Club;  Charles  A.  "Kid"  Nichols,  only  Kansas  Citian  in  Base- 
ball's  Hall   of   Fame;   and    Larry   Ray,  WHB   sports  director. 


.  presenting  ALBERT  R.  WATERS 

fusing.  6  nominee  for  .  .  . 

MAN  DF  THE  MONTH 


By  BOB  DOROTHY 

AROUND  Kansas  City,  Albert  R. 
*  Waters  is  recognized  as  a  man 
of  forceful  ideas  who  says  what  he 
thinks.  That's  why  no  one  was  sur- 
prised  when  he  stood  at  the  speaker's 
rostrum  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel 
Muehlebach  and  said: 

"Kansas  City  must  find  some  way 
to  expand  its  hotel  facilities.  Our 
continued  growth  is  going  to  be 
stifled  if  we  do  not  have  more  hotels. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  wiU  give 
every  encouragement  to  private  cap- 
ital wishing  to  invest  in  additional 
hotel  facilities  here." 

Bert  made  the  speech  the  day  he 
was  installed  as  1950  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  a  Chamber  of  Com' 
merce  president  said:  "When  I  took 
the  job,  I  promised  myself  one  thing: 
the  Chamber  will  come  first  and  my 
firm's  business  second — aU  year." 

There's  a  story  behind  that  state- 
ment. 

Bert's  friend  and  associate,  E. 
Kemper  Carter,  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack last  fall  and  was  recovering  in 
the  St.  Joseph  hospital.  One  day  Bert 
visited  him.  Kemper  knew  imme- 
diately that  something  was  wrong. 
His  partner's  face  showed  grave  con- 
cern. 


Kemper  asked,  "What's  the  matter, 
Bert?" 

"Kemp,  they  want  me  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce." 

Carter  relaxed.  "Fine.  What's 
wrong  with  that?" 

"Well,  you  know  me,  Kemp.  You 
know  that  when  I  go  into  something, 
I  go  all  the  way." 

Kemper  was  puzzled.  "I  know 
that,  Bert.  I  found  that  out  long 
ago.  What's  that  got  to  do  with  the 
job? 

"Kemp,  the  job  will  take  me  away 
from  our  business  for  a  solid  year. 
Is  that  fair  to  you  and  our  associates?" 

Kemp  Carter  thought  a  moment. 
How  many  men  in  this  modern  busi- 
ness world  would  act  so  unselfishly? 
He  said,  "Bert,  such  a  change  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  you  and  might 
be  helpful  to  the  business  interests  of 
Kansas  City.  Go  ahead,  and  the  best 
of  luck." 

Bert  accepted  the  presidency.  In  his 
inauguration  speech,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  "full  support  of  slum  clear- 
ance and  a  limited  public  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  slum  areas." 

"Kansas  City  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  slum  area,"  he  said.  "The 
slums  and  the  totally  inadequate 
financing  of  our  public  school  system 
are  foremost  among  the  problems  to 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
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devote  every  effort  in  1950." 

The  problem  of  school  support  has 
since  been  partially  solved.  Slum 
clearance  has  not.  However,  some 
large,  Urban  Redevelopment  Housing 
projects  have  gotten  under  way 
since  Waters  assumed  duties  as 
President. 

BERT'S  regard  for  the  "other  fel- 
low"  and  his  willingness  to  help 
those  who  are  not  able  to  help  them' 
selves  comes  about  in  a  very  natural 
way.  He  grew  up  in  an  environment 
that  constantly  demanded  initiative 
and  aggressiveness.  Bert  had  both.  He 
held  down  all  sorts  of  jobs  as  a 
boy,  moving  from  one  to  another 
only  when  he  had  fully  expanded  the 
possibilities  of  the  old  job,  and  could 
see  fuller  advantages  in  the  new  one. 
He  worked  in  a  canning  factory,  de- 
livered  groceries,  swept  out  stores, 
and  carried  spring  water  to  Carthage, 
Missouri  housewives  for  two  dollars 
a  month. 

A  close  observer  of  his  background 
sees  traits  in  his  boyish  behavior  akin 
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to  those  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

When  Bert  was  twelve,  a  neighbor'  t 
hood  chum  decided  one  day  to  run 
away  from  home.  According  to  the 
boy,  his  folks  no  longer  appreciated 
him.  Always  sympathetic  to  pals, 
Bert  agreed  to  promote  and  publicise 
the  plot.  They  wanted  to  scare  the 
boy's  parents,  but  actually  running 
away  was  a  little  too  fearsome.  So  it 
was  decided  that  the  boy's  attic  would 
do  as  a  hiding  place,  and  they  would 
just  pretend  that  the  chum  ran  off. 
Bert  sent  food  and  water  up  on  a 
string  to  an  outside  window,  and  the 
plan  proceeded  smoothly.  Bert's  pub- 
licity  made  a  great  stir  in  Carthage, 
and  some  people  even  suggested  drag' 
ging  the  river.  The  boy's  parents 
were  frantic.  For  two  days  and  nights 
the  "run-away"  stuck  it  out  in  the 
hot,  dark  attic,  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  distraught  mother  and  father. 
Then  complications  arose.  It  became  J 
difficult  for  Bert  to  sneak  food  out 
of  his  house.  Finally,  it  was  a  jar 
of  canned  cherries  or  nothing.  Bert 
sent  the  cherries  up  on  the  string. 
The  boy  ate  the  entire  quart  and  im- 
mediately  began  to  suffer  the  conse' 
quences.  That  ended  the  escapade 
and  also  the  boy's  desire  to  run  away. 
He  decided,  and  Bert  seconded,  that 
a  boy  is  pretty  important  to  his 
mother  and  dad,  and  vice  versa,  when 
he  has  a  stomach  ache. 

Waters  still  recalls  these  vivid  * 
stories  of  his  boyhood  days.  Today, 
when  business  conversations  get  a 
little  over-stimulated  and  tension  be- 
gins to  mount,  Bert  weaves  in  one  of 
the  stories  in  his  typically  dry,  humor- 
ous style.  Those  Mark  Twainish  tales 
invariably  relax  everybody!  ^ 
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ONE  of  the  outstanding  character' 
istics  of  Bert  Waters  is  his  de- 
termination.  Friends  say  that  "once 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  something, 
it  gets  done." 

In  his  youth,  Bert  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  get  a  college  education. 
His  father,  Judge  Wm.  H.  Waters 
of  the  county  court,  frowned  on  the 
idea  from  the  beginning.  When  Bert 
graduated  from  high  school  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, the  Judge  was  impressed,  but 
not  swayed.  Later,  a  friend  of  the 
Judge  cautioned,  "Judge,  I'm  afraid 
if  Bert  goes  to  college,  he'll  waste  a 
lot  of  time  and  money." 

Bert  didn't  get  to  enter  Brown 
University  because  he  lacked  enough 
money  for  the  train  fare  to  Provi' 
dence,  R.  I.  But  despite  criticism, 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri,  determined  to  pay  his  own  way. 

He  "wasted"  his  time  in  college  by 
becoming  a  top  student  in  his  class. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  the  engineering  equivalent  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  which  is  the  highest 
scholastic  honor  attainable.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha. 
As  for  wasting  money,  that  problem 
took  care  of  itself.  There  was  none 
to  waste. 

At  M.  U.  he  took  his  degree  in 
engineering.  Recently  he  was  given 
an  honorary  citation,  summa  cum 
laude,  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Bert's  roommate  in  school  was  Jim 
Taylor,  who  later  became  a  political 
figure  and  collector  of  licenses  in 
Kansas  City.  The  other  day  Taylor 
was  asked  to  stop  at  Bert's  house  in 
Drury  Lane.  There  he  was  presented 


with  a  bundle  of  old  checks,  souvenirs 
of  Bert's  money-lending  days  at  M. 
U.  Almost  every  check  was  made  out 
for  a  dollar — a  huge  sum  of  money 
in  those  days. 

"Why  was  it  you  would  never  give 
me  more  than  a  dollar  at  a  time, 
Bert?"  inquired  Taylor.  And  Bert 
replied  sagely,  "That  was  your  top 
credit  rating." 

Financial  matters  during  those 
school  years  were  important  to  the 
two  men.  Many  times  they  ran  out 
of  money  just  when  the  board  bill 
came  due. 

Bert  remembers  one  novel  way  he 
had  of  making  money.  He  formed  a 
"rain  insurance"  company.  The  un- 
fortunate  Romeo  who  couldn't  afford 
a  "glass  wagon"  (covered  buggy), 
seldom  enjoyed  his  evening  for  fear 
that  it  would  rain  and  he'd  be  short 
of  enough  cash  to  take  his  girl  home 
in  a  glass  wagon.  That  is,  until  Bert 
went  into  the  rain  insurance  business. 
He  charged  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  night,  and  if  it  rained,  he  paid 
the  cab  fare.  The  business  was  pro- 
gressing nicely  until  one  evening  a  ter- 
rific rainstorm  caught  all  of  Bert's 
policy-holders  out  at  once,  and  the 
company  went  bankrupt  overnight. 

Bert  and  Jim  owned  almost  one 
decent  outfit  of  clothes  by  pooling 
their  articles  of  apparel.  Once,  Taylor 
was  dressed  and  ready  to  leave  on  a 
social  engagement.  He  was  wearing 
Bert's  striped  trousers  and  another 
roommate's  coat.  At  the  last  minute  it 
was  discovered  that  the  only  clean 
socks  available  had  white  polka  dots. 
Taylor  was  delayed  only  for  a  few 
minutes  while  the  resourceful  Waters 
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and  the  roommate  dyed  the  white 
dots  with  black  ink! 

IN  COLLEGE  Bert  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  surveyor.  He  dropped 
out  of  school  twice  to  practice  his 
skill  and  also  make  a  little  money 
surveying  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri  rivers.  Today,  he 
considers  that  practical  experience  an 
important  part  of  his  college  educa' 
tion. 

After  graduation,  he  acquired  a 
job  on  the  Panama  Canal.  There  he 
gained  invaluable  experience  along 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men  by 
participating  in  a  great  engineering 
feat.  During  his  first,  long  vacation 
he  returned  to  his  home  town  of 
Carthage.  One  person  who  was  on 
hand  to  greet  him  warmly  was  Maude 
Thompson,  later  to  become  Mrs. 
Waters. 

When  he  and  she  were  ten  years 
old,  Maude  had  played  the  piano  and 
sung  for  Bert.  It  was  then  that  Bert 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Maude — 
and  even  at  that  age,  his  determi' 
nation  was  a  driving  force  of  his  per- 
sonality.  About  ten  years  after  they 
were  married,  two  post  cards  came  to 
the  Carthage  post  office,  post-marked 
the  "North  Pole."  One  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Waters,  and  the 
other  to  Albert  R.  Waters,  Jr.  The 
postmaster  called  Bert's  brother  on 
the  phone.  "I  got  a  couple  of  crazy 
post  cards  down  here  for  Bert's  wife 
and  son,"  he  said. 

"What's  crazy  about  that?"  asked 
Bert's  brother. 

"Why,  they  were  postmarked  long 
before  Bert  and  Maude  were  married. 
I  don't  understand." 
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Neither  did  Bert's  brother  under- 
stand, so  Bert  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess. Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  Arctic 
explorer,  partially  financed  his  trip  to 
the  North  Pole  in  1913  by  selling 
post  cards  for  a  dollar  each.  When  he 
reached  his  destination,  the  cards 
were  to  be  postmarked  "North  Pole 
— from  the  good  ship  Fram,"  and 
mailed.  Bert's  cards  reached  home  al- 
most twelve  years  later!  Another  side 
of  his  character  had  been  revealed — 
his  self  confidence! 

Bert  and  Maude  Waters  will  have 
been  married  thirty-six  years  June 
8th.  Such  a  long,  happy  marriage  has 
proved  that  Maude's  father  erred 
when  he  told  her  in  1912: 

"Bert's  a  nice  boy,  and  I  like  him. 
But  he's  a  dreamer!  He'll  never  pay 
the  bills." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  head 
has  another  important  role — as  grand- 
father! His  daughter,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Hoffman,  has  two  children,  Johnny 
W.,  Ill,  and  Margaret.  The  boy  is 
ten,  the  little  girl,  three.  Bert  tries 
hard  not  to  spoil  them,  but  according 
to  their  mother,  his  affection  wins 
out  in  the  end.  He  uses  the  "dollar 
matching"  system  with  them.  When 
they  want  something  badly  enough  to 
work  and  pay  for  it,  he  puts  in  a  dol- 
lar for  every  one  of  theirs.  This  gives 
the  children  an  incentive  to  work 
for  what  they  want,  and  thereby  learn 
the  value  of  money. 

In  the  class  of  1912  at  M.  U.,  Car- 
ter was  a  classmate  of  Bert's.  Kemper 
started  up  a  business  in  Kansas  City 
where  he  became  an  authority  on  oils 
and  asphalts.  Bert  was  a  skillful  de- 
signer and  engineer  of  reinforced  con- 
continued  on  Page  310) 


For  sale:  attractive  suburban  lots;  cheap;  large;  10,000  miles  up. 


by  IRV  LEIBERMAN 


EARLY  this  year,  74  envelopes, 
each  addressed  to  "The  Honor' 
able  Secretary  of  State"  of  74  differ- 
ent nations  were  dumped  into  a 
Chicago  mailbox.  Within  the  enve- 
lopes was  the  announcement  that  a 
new  nation  had  been  formed  and  was 
asking  for  recognition.  The  intruder 
into  world  politics  was  a  thing  called 
Nation  of  Celestial  Space,  the  brain- 
child and  property  of  a  Chicago  pub- 
licity man  and  industrial  designer, 
James  T.  Mangan. 

The  idea  of  a  nation  encompassing 
all  of  outer  space  smote  Mangan  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  when  he 
and  Ernest  Eckland,  his  partner,  were 
idly  talking  about  "stuff." 

Eckland  pointed  out  the  window 
and  remarked  that  there  was  "plenty 
of  stuff  out  there."  That  did  it.  On 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  December  20, 
1948,  Mangan  declared  the  Nation  of 
Celestial  Space  into  existence.  Then 
he  carefully  waited  nine  minutes  for 
earth  to  vacate  the  space  it  had  occu- 
pied and  also  seized  that.  Mangan 
'  explains  this  by  saying,  "I  felt  that 


the  new  state  should  have  an  abso- 
lutely flawless  territory  to  start  with." 

A  well-known  printing  type  de- 
signer, Robert  Hunter  Middleton,  was 
hurriedly  pressed  into  service  to  letter 
a  declaration  written  and  signed  by 
Mangan  as  "First  Representative"  of 
the  new  nation.  To  insure  its  legality, 
Mangan  recorded  the  declaration  with 
the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Recorder — 
who  agreed  to  accept  it  only  after  a 
frantic  and  embarrassed  consultation 
with  the  State  Attorney. 

Right  now  Mangan  is  more  deter- 
mined than  ever,  but  quite  bitter  about 
peoples  reactions.  "They  are  inter- 
ested to  an  over-degree,"  he  com- 
plains, "but  their  interest  is  com- 
pletely unintelligent.  Only  my  wife, 
my  son  and  my  new  partner  see  the 
depth  of  it.  This  is  a  new,  bold, 
immodest  idea." 

He  is  also  disappointed  because  none 
of  the  74  different  Secretaries  of  State 
has  so  much  as  acknowledged  his  re- 
quest for  recognition.  To  get  around 
this  snub,  he  has  applied  to  the  United 
Nations  for  a  place  in  that  body.  They 
seem  to  be  ignoring  him,  too.  Despite 
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this,  Mangan  insists  that  "before  I 
die,  I'll  get  at  least  one  nation  to 
recognize  me."  At  the  present  time, 
Mangan  is  52  years  old. 

Undaunted,  he  has  announced  that 
eventually  he  will  sell  chunks  of  space 
the  size  of  the  earth  for  a  dollar  apiece. 
Although  he  refuses  to  sell  any  of  his 
territory  yet,  already  he  has  received 
800  applications  for  space  lots. 

He  feels  the  impetus  for  this  came 
from  a  government  official's  recent 
announcement  of  a  project  to  build  a 
space  station  far  above  earth.  Inci' 
dentally,  it  may  come  as  a  severe  shock 
to  the  official  and  all  the  generals  and 
admirals  to  discover  their  project  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  territorial  in' 
tegrity  of  the  Nation  of  Celestial 
Space.  Mangan  also  lists  as  "tres- 
passers"  radio,  television  and  wireless 
— all  of  whom  are  "violating  the  law 
right  now." 

Mangan  intends  to  be  very  strict 
with  space  ships  and  space  stations 
which  he  feels  will  be  actualities  in 
20  years  and,  if  unchecked,  will  be 
zooming  all  over  his  nation.  He  has 
flatly  declared  that  under  no  condi' 
tions  does  he  want  his  space  violated 
by  any  kind  of  war  craft.  If  they 
come  near  it,  he  threatens,  they  will 
be  treated  as  trespassers. 

Before  Mangan  sells  space  lots  he 
wants  to  draft  a  constitution,  and 
before  he  can  do  that  he  wants  to  get 
a  good  definition  of  space.  He  says 
that  the  most  widely  used  phrase — 
"it  undulates"  —  is  inadequate.  He 
leans  to  his  own  definition,  "Space  is 
the  great  servant  of  the  Universe  .  .  . 
it  is  a  great  muscle  loaded  with  mag' 
netism." 


Mangan  has  very  definite  ideas  of 
what  kind  of  a  country  Celestial 
Space  will  be.  He  says  the  new  nation 
will  not  be  a  democracy,  "as  I  don't 
like  voting."  There  will  be  no  taxes 
because,  "I  don't  like  taxes."  It  will 
have  no  citizens,  only  Participants — 
people  who  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of 
space.  The  rights  of  Participants  are 
limited  to  "suggestion  rights  or  think' 
ing  rights,"  nothing  more.  Mangan  is 
inclined  to  view  his  country  as  a  kind 
of  intellectual  tyranny,  but  he  thinks 
it  will  be  very  popular. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  that  will 
come  from  the  sale  of  space,  he  is 
toying  with  the  idea  of  issuing  stamps 
and  selling  them  to  collectors.  He  is 
influenced  in  this  by  the  example  of 
Lichtenstein,  a  small  country  in  Eu' 
rope  that  derives  a  large  part  of  its 
national  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
incredible  number  of  stamps  it  puts 
out.  Mangan  is  now  trying  to  persuade 
some  small  United  States  town  to 
change  its  name  to  Celestia  and  act  as 
headquarters  and  post  office  for  his 
nation. 

An  obstacle  to  Mangan's  claim  to 
all  outer  space  may  come  from  land 
owners  who  feel  that  they  own  the 
land  below  them  and  the  air  above. 
That  concept  has  been  breached  time 
and  again  by  airlines  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  which  main- 
tain  that  the  air  is  free. 

But  even  if  people's  property  rights 
extend  straight  up  and  down,  he  be 
Iieves  it  is  not  too  important.  He  points 
out  that  space  is  curved,  and  once  you 
leave  the  limits  of  the  earth  the  dis- 
tance between  the  boundary  lines 
grows  more  and  more  huge.  The  con- 
cept  of  owning  property  upward  and 
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downward  "is  the  biggest  oversight  in 

1  history." 

Mangan  also  believes  that  Celestial 
Space  will  serve  as  a  bulwark  of  in' 
ternational  peace.  "Look  at  it  philo- 
sophically,1'' he  says.  "If  you  yourself 

:  owned  something  8,000  miles  in  diam- 
eter and  25,000  miles  in  circumfer- 

i  ence,  you  might  realize  that  war  is 
something  to  be  laughed  at.  My  nation 


might  even  give  people  enough  big- 
ness of  thinking,  enough  bigness  of 
disdain,  to  make  them  feel  interna- 
tional squabbles  are  petty." 

To  make  certain  his  nation  doesn't 
go  astray,  Mangan  is  about  to  change 
his  will  and  leave  all  his  property 
rights  to  his  children.  He  is  sure  they 
will  carry  on  the  struggle  after  he 
leaves  this  planet  forever. 


The  Forgotten  State 

REMEMBERED  only  occasionally  by  historians  and  used  chiefly  as  docu- 
mentary links  bridging  one  period  of  the  Revolution,  are  the  records  of 
Franklin,  the  forgotten  state  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  spelled  both  Fran\\in  and  Fran\lan  in  its  official  papers  which  are 
locked  deep  in  the  archives  in  Washington.  The  state  lived  only  three  years 
after  its  founding  in  178?,  but  it  might  have  become  one  of  the  48.  Instead, 
it  is  now  a  part  of  Tennessee. 

Franklin  began  as  the  Watauga  Association  before  the  Revolutionary  War, 
when  settlers  on  the  Watauga  River  set  up  a  community  governed  by  codified 
laws  signed  by  every  male  member  of  the  organization.  The  members  were 
mostly  immigrants  who  moved  from  North  Carolina  in  objection  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  royal  governors. 

At  that  time,  the  territory  claimed  by  North  Carolina  included  all  of  what 
is  now  Tennessee. 

After  the  war,  the  Watauga  Association  held  conventions  at  Jonesboro  on 
August  23  and  December  14,  1784,  with  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  government. 

John  Sevier,  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  mountain  commonwealth,  was 
elected  governor  unanimously.  The  Legislature  began  its  sessions  in  1785, 
marking  the  legal  inception  of  the  state. 

However,  North  Carolina  objected,  and  a  sharp  political  battle  followed. 
At  one  time,  it  looked  like  an  actual  civil  war  might  break  out,  but  the  dispute 
was  settled  peaceably  by  ballots.  The  North  Carolina  party  won,  and  Franklin's 
statehood  died  in  1788.  Sevier  was  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Senate  to 
represent  his  citizens. 

A  year  later,  North  Carolina  ceded  the  area  of  Franklin  to  the  Federal 
government,  and,  in  1790,  the  Territory  of  Tennessee  was  organized  to  include 
it.  Tennessee  became  a  state  in  1796.  Franklin  already  was  on  its  way  to  being 
forgotten. 

Supposedly  of  Moorish  descent,  the  original  Franklanders  called  them- 
selves Malungeons.  Their  life  was  one  of  isolation,  and  they  enjoyed  being  self- 
dependent.  They  were  free  men  who  claimed  their  name  from  the  African 
word  Malungo,  which  means  "comrade,  mate  or  companion." 

Some  of  their  descendants,  who  probably,  too,  have  forgotten  Franklin, 
still  live  in  the  East  Tennessee  mountains. 

▲ 

A  misunderstood  wife  is  one  who  telephones  her  husband  to  bring  home 
a  bottle  of  lacquer. 


Superstitions  of  Sport 


ITS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  get  Vic  Raschi,  big  New  York  Yankee  star,  to  pose  for 
a  picture  on  the  day  he  is  to  pitch.  And  Joe  Wilman,  one  of  the  nation's 
best  bowlers,  is  unable  to  maintain  his  form  unless  he's  chewing  a  wad  of  gum. 
Willie  Hoppe,  king  in  the  three-cushion  billiard  circles,  has  been  using  the 
same  cue  butt  for  more  than  40  years. 

Those  are  just  three  of  the  pet  superstitions  that  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  American  sports  scene.  Hundreds  of  individuals  and  teams  in  a  score  of 
different  sports  have  their  favorite  ways  of  avoiding  a  jinx  and  getting  Lady 
Luck  on  their  side. 

George  Kell,  Detroit  Tiger  third  baseman  and  the  leading  hitter  in  the 
American  League  in  1949,  uses  the  same  weight  bat  as  long  as  he  is  hitting  the 
ball  squarely.  And  Clint  Hartung,  pitcher-outfielder  of  the  New  York  Giants, 
is  like  Raschi;  he  will  not  be  interviewed  or  photographed  on  the  day  he  is  to 
take  the  mound.  It's  only  courting  bad  luck,  he  maintains. 

Boxers  are  perhaps  more  superstitious  than  most  of  their  athletic  brethren, 
for  nearly  every  fighter  in  the  country  has  his  own  notion  of  how  to  eliminate 
bad  luck. 

Jersey  Joe  Wolcott,  for  example,  will  not  enter  a  ring,  even  for  a  workout, 
unless  a  four-leaf  clover  encased  in  a  tiny  cellophane  envelope  is  placed  in  each 
of  his  boxing  gloves. 

Johnny  Dundee  always  chewed  on  a  match  stick  before  a  fight  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  one  of  his  seconds  to  keep  him  supplied. 

A  dish  of  black-eyed  peas  is  regarded  lucky  by  Joe  Louis,  who  insisted  on 
a  serving  of  them  on  the  day  of  a  fight.  The  former  heavyweight  champ's  great 
record  suggests  that  peas  are  indeed  a  good  luck  charm — for  him,  at  least. 

Old  John  L.  Sullivan  had  a  favorite  corner  and  never  would  he  enter  the 
ring  before  his  opponent. 

Football  has  its  superstitions,  too.  Ray  Morrison,  coach  at  Temple  Univer' 
sity,  never  attends  a  practice  session  without  wearing  a  battered  gray  felt  hat 
that  is  at  least  16  years  old;  while  Frank  Leahy,  coach  of  mighty  Notre  Dame, 
always  skips  a  prediction  on  the  Fighting  Irish  when  making  his  weekly  foot' 
ball  forecast  for  a  newspaper  syndicate. 

Hockey  star  Max  Bentley,  of  the  Chicago  Blackhawks,  tapes  his  hockey 
stick  in  the  same  manner  before  every  game,  working  from  the  heel  of  the 
stick  up  to  the  handle.  And  Goalie  Frank  Brimsek,  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
National  Hockey  League,  always  leads  the  Boston  Bruins  onto  the  ice  and  takes 
the  first  shot  in  net  practice. 

The  midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  are  also  a  super* 
stitious  lot,  practicing  the  same  ritual  before  every  football  game.  At  An- 
napolis, the  future  admirals  toss  pennies  at  the  statue  of  Ol'  Tecumseh  in  hopes 
of  wooing  Lady  Luck.  And  on  their  way  to  a  game,  the  Navy  players  lower 
the  Pullman  car  shades  when  passing  through  Baltimore.  It  hasn't  helped  the 
Middies  lately,  but  they  keep  it  up  just  the  same. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  sporting  circles  that  a  team  is  bound  to  win  if  it  adheres 
to  superstition  and  scores  the  greater  number  of  points. — C.  J.  Papara. 

A 

Usage  makes  the  language.  It  has  always  been  that  way.  When  someone 
complained  to  Victor  Hugo  that  something  he  had  written  "wasn't  French," 
he  replied,  "It  is  now." 


In  the  center  of  a  city  or  the  bottom  of  a 

lake,  you've  a  chance  to  strike  it  rich! 


by  EDWARD  W.  LUDWIG 

WEARILY,  two  prospectors  en- 
tered  a  Nevada  ghost  town. 
A  shrill  wind  swept  down  from  the 
mountains,  whipping  little  whirlpools 
of  dust  into  their  grizzled  features 
and  hurling  tumbleweeds  down  the 
hot,  dusty  street. 

Here  and  there  a  broken-paned 
window  rattled  or  a  door  creaked  on 
rusted  hinges,  but  nowhere  was  there 
a  sign  of  life.  The  town  had  been 
constructed  by  miners  during  the 
Gold  Rush  of  '49.  A  few  years  later 
when  the  mines  were  emptied,  the 
I  miners  left.  The  once-prosperous  com' 
munity  became  a  ghost  town. 

"Three  months,"  sighed  one  of  the 
prospectors,  "three  months  of  search- 
ing and  not  a  single  nugget,  not  a 
single  ounce  of  gold." 

The  other  didn't  answer.  He  was 
,  staring  intently  at  a  weather-beaten 


sign,  "Assayer's  Office,"that  was  still 
attached  to  one  of  the  crumbling 
buildings.  At  last  he  murmured,  "A 
lot  of  gold  was  weighed  in  there.  I've 
got  an  idea.  It  may  seem  silly, 
but  .  .  ." 

They  entered  the  building  and 
wrenched  off  the  boards  of  the  rotting 
floor.  The  dirt  beneath  the  building, 
they  discovered,  held  a  high  portion 
of  gold  dust  which,  during  the  days 
of  the  town's  prosperity,  had  slipped 
particle  by  particle  through  cracks  in 
the  floor.  They  left  the  ghost  town 
richer  by  several  thousand  dollars. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  much 
of  the  gold  in  the  West  has  never 
been  touched.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Nevada  ghost  town,  early-day  min- 
ers were  careless  in  the  handling  and 
mining  of  gold.  They  lived  in  a  state 
of  almost  continuous  excitement,  and 
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many  abandoned  their  well'paying 
mines  in  the  hope  of  finding  even 
more  profitable  diggings.  Also,  lack 
of  training  prevented  them  from 
recognizing  gold  in  its  cruder  forms. 
Only  high-grade  ores  were  saved.  The 
rest  were  discarded. 

Today,  many  of  these  old  mines  are 
still  being  worked.  Modern  methods 
have  increased  efficiency,  and  with 
the  price  of  gold  at  its  highest  in 
history,  even  discarded  ores  can  be 
worked  profitably. 

MAN'S  search  for  gold  began  long 
before  the  Days  of  '49.  In  Exo' 
dus,  we  are  told  how  the  Hebrew  men 
and  women,  leaving  Egypt,  "brought 
bracelets  and  earrings,  and  rings  and 
tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold;  and  every 
man  that  offered,  offered  an  offering 
of  gold  unto  the  Lord."  And  King 
Solomon  once  traded  20  cities  to 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  cedar  and 
fir  and  120  talents  of  gold,  each  talent 
weighing  between  110  and  114 
pounds. 

From  1492  to  the  present,  approxi' 
mately  a  billion  and  a  half  ounces 
have  been  mined,  more  than  half  of 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  last 
40  years.  But  if  all  this  were  gath- 
ered together,  it  would  make  only  a 
60-foot  cube. 

Most  miners  today  work  on  the 
theory  that  gold  is  everywhere.  A 
prospector  near  Dutch  Flat,  Cali- 
fornia, was  washing  his  hands  in  a 
stream  when  he  spied  a  large  shiny 
stone.  The  stone  proved  to  be  a  nug- 
get worth  over  $12,000. 

Near  Sacramento,  California,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  John  Mar- 
shall first  discovered  gold  in  1848, 
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two  college  students  took  literally  the 
advice  that  gold  might  be  in  their 
own  backyards.  They  panned  the  soil 
in  their  yards,  and  while  they  didn't 
discover  enough  gold  dust  to  justify 
opening  a  mine,  they  did  find  enough 
to  pay  for  their  college  textbooks. 

In  case  you  feel  adventurous,  you 
might  wish  to  search  for  a  lost  mine. 
Along  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  some  of  the 
richest  lost  mines  in  the  world,  waiting 
to  be  rediscovered.  These  were  once 
owned  by  wealthy  Spanish  families 
who  mined  them  only  when  they  were 
in  need  of  money,  making  no  attempt 
to  remove  all  the  gold.  The  families 
died  or  were  overthrown,  and  their 
mines  were  forgotten.  Prospectors 
still  look  for  them  and — occasionally 
— find  them.  But  it  would  be  wise  to 
think  twice  before  setting  out  on  an 
expedition.  Your  chances  of  stumbling 
on  such  a  mine,  say  the  experts,  are 
about  one  in  two  thousand. 

Probably  the  greatest  source  of  gold 
is  ordinary  sea  water  which,  besides 
small  traces  of  gold,  contains  salt, 
aluminum,  bromine,  iron,  strontium, 
iodine,  silver,  and  copper.  Near  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  a  plant  has 
extracted  bromine  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  gold,  too,  may  be  extracted. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one 
grain  of  gold  to  a  ton  of  water.  If  all 
this  could  be  obtained  to  sell  for  $35 
an  ounce,  it  would  be  worth  thirty- 
five  quadrillion  dollars — or,  if  you 
prefer  to  look  at  zeros,  $35,000,000,- 
000,000,000! 

Near  Fairplay,  Colorado,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  11,000  feet,  a  2,500-ton 
steel  boat  is  moving  slowly  across  a 
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tiny  lake  by  digging  out  the  earth 
ahead  of  it,  and  filling  in  the  lake  be' 
hind  it.  This  weird  monster-like  boat 
is  not  manned  by  seamen,  but  by  a 
crew  of  24  gold  miners. 

Every  cubic  yard  of  earth  scooped 
up  ahead  is  screened  and  "panned" 
through  sluices  inside  the  boat,  just  as 
the  old-time  prospectors  in  the  area 
used  to  pan  it  in  mountain  streams. 
Waste  dirt  and  gravel  is  disposed 
from  the  back  end,  the  stern. 

Some  weeks  the  take  is  enough  to 
clear  expenses.  Other  weeks  it  is  not. 
Working  24  hours  around  the  clock, 
in  a  single  week  this  dredge  boat  eats 
its  way  through  three-fifths  of  an  acre 
to  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  gold-bearing 
glacial  deposit.  To  operate  its  800 
h.p.  motor  generator,  the  dredge  uses 
over  a  half-million  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  every  month.  This  is 
enough  electricity  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic requirements  of  the  nearby 
metropolis  of  Denver  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  more  than  enough  to  sup- 
ply its  home  town,  Fairplay,  for  three 
years! 

The  ore-bearing  deposit  the  boat  is 
digging  comes  from  a  glacier  which 
formed  in  Horseshoe  mountain  on  the 
continental  divide.  As  the  river  of  ice 
moved  down  from  the  mountain,  it 
cut  away  other  mountains,  grinding 
up  a  mother  lode  of  gold.  This  with 
the  other  rock  in  the  area  was  pul- 
verized into  sand  and  mixed  with 
jagged  gravel.  When  the  glacier 
melted,  it  left  a  "terminal  moraine 
deposit"  bearing  free  gold. 

While  it  is  in  operation,  the  dredge 
screeches,  screams,  and  wails  like  a 
banshee  as  rocks  scrape  against  steel. 


The  noise  can  be  heard  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  valley.  Two  women 
tourists  travelling  a  nearby  highway 
one  night  heard  these  weird  noises 
and  looking  across  the  flat  land,  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  a  well-lit  build- 
ing. They  speeded  into  town  and 
made  an  emergency  report  to  the 
sheriff.  "You'd  better  get  out  to  that 
roadhouse  as  fast  as  you  can.  The  way 
those  women  are  screaming,  there's 
sure  to  be  someone  killed." 

Special  heavy  steel  cables  made  by 
Jones  ii  Laughlin  are  used  to  operate 
the  dredging  ladder  and  winch  the 
boat  into  position  on  its  own,  ever- 
moving  lake.  It's  a  complicated  way 
to  mine  gold,  but  it  pays  off. 

MANY  miners  have  used  ingen- 
ious tricks  to  find  gold.  At 
Gold  Run,  Nevada,  in  the  old  days, 
Chinese  miners  made  quite  a  sum 
simply  by  washing  their  socks  each 
night.  As  gold-bearing  ore  was  washed 
down  long,  trough-like  sluice  boxes, 
the  gold  would  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  Chinese  fastened  their  socks  to 
the  lips  of  these  boxes,  and  the  gold 
sank  into  them  while  the  mud  was 
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washed  on.  The  metal  was  recovered 
by  washing  out  the  socks  in  a  pan  of 
clear  water. 

The  famed  Western  writer,  Bret 
Harte,  performed  a  unique  trick  of 
mining  gold  in  the  very  center  of  San 
Francisco.  He  owned  the  mining 
rights  to  the  roof  of  a  building  which 
was  near  the  United  States  Mint. 
Large  quantities  of  gold  were  smelted 
in  the  mint,  and  the  wind  often  car- 
ried  fumes  from  its  chimney  toward 
Harte's  building.  The  fumes,  in  turn, 
carried  tiny  particles  of  gold  which 
were  deposited  upon  the  roof.  Harte's 
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mining  equipment  consisted  of  a 
broom,  with  which  he  swept  up  the 
gold  dust. 

Although  men  have  long  searched 
for  gold,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remem- 
ber  a  scene  from  Defoe's  great  classic, 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  lonely  sailor 
brought  countless  gold  coins  from  his 
wrecked  ship.  He  stood  looking  at 
them,  sadly,  for  he  could  neither  eat 
them  nor  wear  them.  They  were 
worthless. 

"I  would  give  them  all,"  he  said, 
"for  a  handful  of  beans  and  a  bottle 
of  ink." 


The  Cracked  Enee 

t6V\7HAT  a  shame!"  remarked  the  woman  viewing  Michelangelo's  statue 
*  '     of  Moses.  "The  knee  is  cracked." 
"Perhaps  it  was  done  at  some  time  when  the  statue  was  moved,"  answered 
her  companion. 

The  first  woman  clucked  her  tongue.  "Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
taking  better  care  of  such  masterpieces,"  she  said  earnestly. 

That,  of  course,  is  always  a  good  policy,  but  the  damage  in  the  statue  of 
Moses  was  not  inflicted  by  workmen.  It  was  done  by  Michelangelo  himself. 

One  day,  when  the  master  sculptor  entered  the  room  where  the  statue  was 
placed,  it  appeared  so  lifelike  to  him  that  he  walked  to  it,  tapped  it  on  the 
knee  with  a  hammer  and  said,  "Speak  to  me." 

It  was  that  hammer  blow  which  cracked  the  knee. 

▲ 

An  expert  cook,  the  mother  had  spent  hours  in  the  kitchen  preparing  a 
dinner  that  was  a  gourmet's  nightmare.  The  biscuits  tasted  of  baking  powder, 
the  mashed  potatoes  were  lumpy,  and  no  amount  of  apologizing  could  make 
up  for  the  coffee  or  pie. 

"Never  in  my  life  have  I  fussed  so  much  in  order  to  have  a  meal  exactly 
right,"  commented  the  lady  of  the  house  after  her  newly  married  son  and  his 
wife  left.  "There  goes  one  bride  whose  husband  will  never  rave  about  his 
mother's  cooking.  He  wouldn't  dare  —  now  that  I've  made  a  liar  out  of 
him."  She  winked  at  the  rest  of  the  guests.  "And  now  that  they've  gone, 
would  anyone  care  for  some  real  coffee  and  pie?" — Tour  Life. 

▲ 

The  way  some  motorists  drive,  you'd  think  they  didn't  have  a  minute  to 
live,  and  some  of  them  don't. 

A 

A  farmer  put  up  this  sign  at  the  entrance  to  his  pasture,  "Hunters, 
please  don't  shoot  anything  on  my  place  that  isn't  moving.  It  might  be  my 
new  hired  man." 


Big  Jim  was  partial  to  just  three  things — money,  money,  money 


The  Fabulois 


by  CHALMERS  H.  MARQUIS 


HAVE  you  ever  wanted  to  make 
ten  million  dollars  in  one 
month,  and  spend  it  the  next?  Or 
own  a  railroad,  a  fleet  of  ships,  an 
opera  house,  and  all  the  gold  in  the 
United  States?  Fabulous  Jim  Fisk 
did  all  these  things  and  more. 

It  was  Friday,  September  24,  1869. 
Wall  Street  brokers  today  remem' 
ber  it  as  "Black  Friday."  People 
woke  up  that  morning  to  find  that 
Big  Jim  Fisk  and  his  partners  owned 
all  the  gold  there  was  in  the  whole 
country,  except  what  the  United 
States  Treasury  had  buried.  Thou' 
sands  of  ruined  men  roamed  the 
streets  as  businesses  stopped  from 
coast  to  coast.  Fabulous  Fisk  had 
cornered  the  gold  market!  Jim  Fisk 
had  title  to  110  million  dollars  worth 
of  gold.    He  was  going  to  make  a 


real  killing.  But  President  Grant  in- 
terfered  to  save  everyone  else  from 
ruin,  and  released  a  lot  of  Treasury 
gold.  That  spoiled  the  plan,  and  Jim 
Fisk  made  only  one  million  dollars 
profit. 

His  home  was  New  York's  Wall 
street.  He  was  unknown  in  1865, 
and  murdered  in  1872  when  he  was 
only  39  years  old.  But  in  the  few 
years  between,  he  earned  well  his 
title  of  the  richest,  wildest  show-off 
ever  to  hog  America's  spotlight. 

He  was  Fabulous  Fisk.  When  he 
wanted  to  hear  an  opera,  he  bought 
a  New  York  opera  house.  One  of 
his  ideas  of  art  was  to  use  three  dif- 
ferent stars  for  the  same  part  in  the 
same  performance:  one  in  each  act. 
And  he  never  used  the  same  chorus 
girls  two  nights  in  a  row.    If  there 
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was  a  blonde  chorus  one  night, 
there 'd  be  a  brunette  chorus  the 
next. 

Jim  wanted  to  be  an  admiral.  So 
he  bought  a  fleet  of  ships  which  car' 
ried  passengers  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Every  day  he'd  put 
on  his  admiral's  uniform  and  stand 
around  yelling  phony  orders.  The 
crowds  could  see  it  was  Admiral 
Fisk.  But  he  never  left  the  harbor; 
a  boat  took  him  back  to  New  York 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
docks. 

Of  course  Jim  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  be  a  colonel,  too.  The 
Ninth  Regiment  of  the  New  York 
State  Militia  needed  some  money,  so 
Jim  became  colonel  of  the  Ninth.  He 
would  march  at  the  head  of  parades, 
meet  visiting  dignitaries,  and  look 
important.  But  one  day  New  York's 
Irish  were  trying  to  stop  a  pro' 
British  parade.  The  Ninth  heard 
the  call  to  arms,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  real  fight.  Colonel  Fisk 
was  chased  far  out  of  battle  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  and  several  hundred 
fighting-mad  Irishmen  after  him.  The 
militia  and  Jim  didn't  see  much  of 
each  other  after  that. 

Jim  looked  like  anybody's  butcher: 
big,  fat,  with  tight  blond  curls.  Son 
of  a  Vermont  innkeeper,  Jim  Fisk 
quickly  learned  to  make  money. 
First  he  sold  hardware  to  Vermont 
farmers.  One  day  he  saw  a  circus 
and  decided  that  there  was  the  place 
to  learn  showmanship,  so  he  started 
traveling  with  the  show. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  While 
everyone  was  marching  off  to  battle, 
Jim  sat  down  and  thought  for  a 
while.    Finally  he  told  his  friends, 
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"You  know,  somebody's  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  in  this  war,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  me." 

He  sneaked  behind  Confederate 
lines  and  bought  cotton  that  was 
selling  for  12  cents  a  pound  down 
South,  and  sold  it  to  cotton-hungry 
New  England  mills  for  two  dollars 
a  pound. 

Jim  had  another  million-dollar 
idea.  Confederate  bonds  were  in 
great  demand  in  England,  even  as  the 
South  was  crumbling.  When  the 
Confederacy  surrendered,  Jim  sent  a 
man  to  England  on  a  fast  ship,  get- 
ting him  there  five  days  before  any- 
one else  in  England  had  gotten  news 
of  the  war's  end.  Jim's  man  had 
orders  to  sell  all  the  Confederate 
bonds  he  could,  promising  delivery 
in  five  days.  Sure  enough,  Confed- 
erate bonds  were  lying  in  the  gutters 
when  news  of  the  Yankee  victory  ar- 
rived five  days  later — just  as  Jim's 
agent  was  ready  to  make  his  deliver- 
ies. That  deal  alone  netted  Fisk  five 
million  dollars. 

After  the  war,  Jim  had  a  crack  at 
being  a  stock  broker,  but  lost  every- 
thing he  had.  Still  only  31  years  old, 
he  teamed  up  with  Dan  Drew,  Jay 
Gould,  and  the  Erie  Railroad.  This 
time  Jim  didn't  lose.  The  Erie  in  those 
days  was  just  a  brokers'  football.  Jim 
and  his  partners  could  make  the  value 
of  Erie  stocks  go  up  or  down.  And 
playing  that  game  is  like  knowing  in 
advance  which  team  is  going  to  win. 
Another  of  their  tricks  was  to  issue 
new  stock  every  time  they  needed 
money.  That's  not  quite  legal  now, 
but  it  produced  more  than  23  million 
dollars  for  Jim  and  his  friends  in 
1867. 
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Of  course  some  things  weren't  legal 
even  then.  But  Jim  didn't  care.  After 
all,  anybody  could  be  bought  if  the 
price  was  right.  In  his  day,  Jim  owned 
most  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
the  Governor,  a  couple  of  New  York 
State  judges,  and  the  entire  city  gov 
ernment  of  New  York.  When  a 
much-squeezed  stockholder  tried  to 
protest  in  the  courts,  Jim's  judge  de- 
clared  the  angry  stockholder  in  con- 
tempt  of  court,  and  fined  him  half 
a  million  dollars  for  his  impudence. 

Jim  thought  a  lot  of  the  Erie  Rail' 
road.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  he  moved 
all  its  offices  into  his  opera  house. 
Never  were  offices  in  a  more  elegant 
setting.  Ornate  carvings  and  oriental 
rugs  lined  the  rooms.  Lush  furniture 
and  solid  gold  trimmings  added  to  the 
Roman  splendor. 

But  Jim's  popularity  with  the 
people — more  people  knew  him  than 
knew  President  Grant — stemmed 
from  more  than  pure  show.  Anyone 
in  trouble  could  count  on  Jim  for 
money  or  at  least  a  railroad  pass.  Jim 
gave  out  tons  of  coal  and  food,  and 
found  jobs  for  Civil  War  veterans. 
He  once  gave  a  bank  40,000  dollars  to 
keep  it  from  closing.  Shrugging  his 
shoulders,  he  said,  "Somebody  has  to 
do  something;  after  all,  lots  of  poor 
people  have  money  in  that  bank!" 
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Jim  was  tough,  though.  "The  only 
people  that  can  hurt  me  are  women,'1, 
he  used  to  brag.  And  he  was  right. 
Jim  was  happily  married  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  he  was  just  as  happy 
with  a  vivacious  brunette  named  Josie 
in  New  York.  Everybody  knew  Josie. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  her  house  that  Jim 
entertained  some  of  the  nation's  top.,, 
leaders.  Josie  finally  threw  Jim  over 
for  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  Ed 
Stokes,  one  of  Jim's  former  partners. 
That  was  too  much  for  Jim  Fisk  to 
take  lying  down.  After  all,  if  he  could 
corner  the  entire  gold  market,  he 
should  be  able  to  corner  one  woman. 
Jim  was  jealous — plenty  jealous.  So 
he  used  the  tactics  he  knew  best: 
trumped-up  legal  procedure.  It  looked 
like  Jim  would  win  again.  He  charged 
Stokes  with  blackmail,  and  was  just 
about  ready  to  get  him  convicted.  But 
Stokes  was  tough,  too.  Seeing  the  turn 
things  were  taking,  the  angry  Stokec 
trailed  Jim  and  shot  him  to  death  in  a 
New  York  hotel. 

Jim  Fisk  was  buried  at  the  age  of 
39  with  full  military  honors.  He'd 
packed  more  living  into  his  39  years 
than  four  generations  of  ordinary 
men.  Nobody  ever  said  he  was  a  good 
man  through  and  through.  But  the 
millions  who  saw  him  go  never  forgot 
free-spending,  loose-living  Fabulous 
Jim  Fisk. 


Nine-year-old  David  hurried  off  to  Sunday  School  one  morning  before 
his  mother  inspected  his  wash  job.  So,  when  he  sat  down  in  the  classroom, 
breakfast  was  still  visible  on  his  face. 

The  teacher  frowned  and  said  reprovingly,  "David,  you  didn't  wash 
your  face.  What  would  you  say  if  I  came  to  school  one  Sunday  with  egg 
and  jam  around  my  mouth?" 

"Nothing,"  he  retorted  smugly.  "Nothing  at  all.  I'd  be  too  polite."  *S 


Don't  look  down  your  nose; 
it  could  happen  to  you! 

by  STANLEY  S.  JACOBS 

THOUGH  parking  too  near  a  fire 
plug  may  be  the  most  horrible 
crime  you  ever  commit,  the  chances 
still  are  one  in  three  that  some  time  in 
your  life  you  will  be  hauled  into  court 
on  one  charge  or  another,  justified  or 
not. 

If  this  happens,  then  you  may  need 
the  services  of  a  bail  bondsman.  But 
don't  get  excited — many  respectable 
folks  get  snarled  with  the  law  and  un' 
comfortably  face  the  prospect  of  a 
night  or  longer  in  the  clink  unless  they 
can  rustle  up  enough  cash  to  effect 
their  release  and  to  guarantee  their 
appearance  in  court  when  their  cases 
are  called. 

In  such  circumstances  you'll  be  bet- 
ter off  if  you  can,  through  some 
means,  supply  the  bond  yourself.  That 
way  you  avoid  the  payment  of  interest 
to  a  professional  bondsman.  And  you 
may  save  a  lot  more  than  mere  interest 
rate  in  the  long  run.  For  among  these 
lenders  there  are  an  unsavory  money- 


hungry  few  who  fatten  on  trouble 
and  are  not  above  stirring  up  a  little 
pother  when  business  is  bad. 

Consider  the  case  of  Harold  Barton, 
a  sober  and  conscientious  accountant, 
who  dropped  into  a  tavern  for  a  quick 
beer  while  on  a  business  trip  in  a 
strange  city. 

Barton  didn't  know  that  behind  the 
green  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  bar  a 
lively  poker  game  and  a  relentless 
roulette  wheel  were  extracting  money 
from  the  suckers.  Nevertheless,  the 
police  chose  this  moment  to  raid  the 
joint,  and  Barton  was  tossed  into  a 
paddy  wagon  with  the  gamblers,  and 
booked  at  the  station  for  frequenting 
a  gambling  place. 

A  bored  judge  set  his  bail  at  $200 
and  Barton  trembled.  He  had  but 
$50,  was  due  at  a  client's  office,  and 
a  stay  in  jail,  once  it  became  known, 
would  damage  his  business  and  social 
reputation. 

"Here,  bud,"  said  a  cop.  "This  guy 
can  help  you."  And  he  slipped  a  card 
into  Barton's  perspiring  fingers.  The 
policeman,  who  received  $20  a  week 
as  a  "runner"  for  a  crooked  bonds- 
man, had  hooked  another  sucker. 
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Barton  phoned  the  bondsman,  who 
came  right  over.  "I  can't  call  my 
family  or  friends  for  cash.  I'd  have 
to  tell  them  what  happened  to  me 
and  the  story  sounds  hollow,"  Barton 
complained.  When  he  explained  who 
he  was  and  the  job  he  held,  the  bonds- 
man purred. 

"Don't  worry,  Mac,  you're  in  good 
hands.  Just  sign  this  paper  and  I'll 
have  you  out  of  here  in  five  minutes." 

The  grateful  prisoner  scrawled  his 
name  on  a  lengthy  sheet  without  read' 
ing  it,  the  bondsman  paid  the  bail, 
and  Barton  departed.  Later,  the 
charge  against  him  was  dismissed,  but 
the  bondsman  gave  him  a  bad  time. 

The  paper  Barton  had  signed  with' 
out  reading  it  was  a  promissory  note 
for  $400 — twice  the  amount  of  the 
bail  money.  Still  fearing  scandal,  he 
returned  to  his  home  city,  withdrew 
the  money  from  his  bank,  and  paid 
off  the  leech  because  of  fear  that  the 
bondsman  might  tell  the  story  of  his 
arrest. 

Bail  suppliers  usually  must  conform 
to  rigid  state  or  municipal  statutes 
which  govern  their  activities.  Interest 
rates  for  bail  bond  vary,  but  New 
York  state  has  a  sliding  scale  rate 
which  is  followed,  more  or  less,  by 
many  states  and  cities.  You  pay  a 
flat  five  per  cent  for  bond  money  up 
to  $1000;  the  interest  rate  is  lower 
on  bonds  in  excess  of  that. 

But  some  areas  invite  finagling  by 
their  lax  regulations,  and,  as  in  any 
business,  there  are  a  few  crooks. 

One  prosperous  Midwestern  bonds- 
man has  a  judge  on  his  payroll  for 
$50  a  week.  The  magistrate  has  his 
bailiff  pass  out  the  bondsman's  cards 
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to  defendants,  and  any  rival  money- 
lender has  a  tough  time  getting  near 
prospective  customers. 

Another  bondsman  paid  $1000  to 
have  his  brother  appointed  deputy 
sheriff.  When  business  is  dull,  the 
deputy  becomes  overly  strict  at  en- 
forcing the  law — and  finding  ready 
customers  for  his  bondsman  brother. 

Oddly  enough,  only  10  to  12  per 
cent  of  a  bondsman's  clients  are 
hardened  criminals  or  repeat  business. 
While  this  trade  is  profitable,  it  also 
is  extremely  risky  from  the  lender's 
viewpoint.  "Lammisters"  —  bond 
jumpers — can  cost  the  luckless  bonds- 
man a  large  wad  of  cash.  Known 
criminals,  pickpockets,  burglars,  white 
slavers,  and  narcotic  peddlers  can 
usually  get  bondsmen  to  spring  them, 
but  the  interest  rates  jump  as  high  as 
33  per  cent  for  bad  risks. 

Even  at  those  interest  rates,  a  sea- 
soned criminal  has  to  put  up  excellent 
collateral  before  he  can  get  someone 
to  go  his  bail. 

A  notorious  Chicago  gambler  is  in 
the  chips  one  week  and  flat  broke  the 
next.  He  always  has  to  keep  bail 
bond  collateral  immediately  available, 
such  is  the  frequency  of  his  arrests. 
A  wearer  of  dental  plates,  he  carries 
a  valuable  diamond  secreted  in  a 
molar.  When  Mike  pulls  out  his 
uppers,  any  bondsman  will  come 
across  with  $500  to  $1000. 

Most  bondsmen  are  as  honest  as 
yourself  or  the  man  next  door.  Their 
bad  reputation  stems  from  the  char- 
acters they  sometimes  have  to  do  busi- 
ness with  and  from  the  days  before 
strict  regulations  were  enforced. 

But  should  you  have  to  deal  with 
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one,  ordinary  caution  is  advisable. 
You  may  be  unlucky  enough  to  choose 
the  bad  apple. 

Let  us  say  that  you  are  involved  in 
a  serious  auto  accident  and  are  booked 
on  reckless  driving  charges.  Don't  let 
false  pride  keep  you  from  asking  your 
friends  or  relatives  for  a  bond  loan, 
if  you  can't  pony  up  the  sum  yourself. 
You  may  save  yourself  a  big  chunk 
of  interest. 

If  you  think  you  are  a  victim  of 
false  arrest,  and  need  bond  money 
urgently,  let  your  employer  know 
your  difficulty.  He's  a  good  bet  for 


bail,  because  he  has  the  finest  col' 
lateral  of  all— your  job. 

Lastly,  if  you  must  do  business 
urgently  with  a  bondsman,  be  certain 
that  you  know  what  you  are  signing 
before  you  let  him  put  up  the  green' 
backs  which  permit  you  to  walk  out 
of  the  police  station  or  courtroom. 
If  you  become  involved  with  the  law 
— whether  for  cause  or  if  you  are 
innocent — keep  your  wits  and  go 
slowly.  An  extra  half -hour  in  the 
police  station  spent  reading  your  bail 
agreement  may  save  you  an  extra 
hundred  bucks  or  so  when  pay  day 
comes  for  the  bondsman. 


Versatile  River 

GLAMOUR  girls  may  come  and  go  but  the  Sacramento  River  in  California 
needn't  worry  about  its  role  in  motion  pictures.  The  Sacramento,  which 
rises  near  Mt.  Shasta  and  courses  its  way  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  brought 
many  rivers  of  the  world  within  driving  distance  of  the  movie  capital. 

The  Sacramento  became  the  Yangtze  for  the  picture  The  Good  Earth,  and 
the  good  river  thereby  provided  employment  for  many  Chinese  farmers  of  the 
area.  As  extras  for  Pearl  Buck's  epic,  they  provided  the  numerous  crowd  scenes. 
And  they  liked  it. 

In  fact,  they  liked  the  work  and  the  pay  that  went  with  it  so  well  that 
when  the  Sacramento  doubled  for  the  Mississippi  in  the  screening  of  The 
Adventures  oj  Tom  Sawyer,  these  farmers  couldn't  understand  why  they 
weren't  called  upon  to  be  extras  again. 

They  came  in  hordes  to  the  producers  and  directors  and  wondered  why 
Mark  Twain  had  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  leave  out  parts  for  Chinese  extras. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  explanations  of  casting  directors — who  finally  were 
forced  to  give  them  jobs  as  laborers  in  the  scenery  department. 

The  Sacramento  again  represented  the  Yangtze  for  Shanghai  Bound,  then 
went  back  to  its  doubling  as  the  Mississippi  when  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Steamboat  Round  the  Bend  were  filmed. 

In  each  case,  with  the  magic  of  scenic  backdrops,  it  was  suitable  for  the 
various  locales. 

Three  times  the  Sacramento  has  played  itself:  in  Devil's  Cargo,  The  Pony 
Express,  and  Gold  Is  Where  You  Find  It. 

▲ 

A  Tory  candidate  during  the  recent  English  election  campaign  was 
speaking  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  Socialist  in  the  audience. 

"Why  have  we  the  finest  generation  of  children  ever  known  in  this 
country?" 

A  Tory  heckler  retorted  from  the  back  of  the  hall,  "Because  they  were 
produced  by  private  enterprise!" 


The  End  of  Beau  Brummell 


T  F  SOMEBODY  calls  you  a  Beau  Brummell,  it  is  a  question  whether  you 
ought  to  feel  flattered  or  not. 
Certainly,  Beau  Brummel  was  indisputably  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
person  in  the  world  for  more  than  two  decades,  but  what  an  end  he  had! 

When  George  Bryan  Brummell  was  a  young  man,  his  father  died  and  left 
him  a  considerable  fortune.  Brummell  promptly  proceeded  to  live  sumptuously. 
His  bachelor's  apartment  was  the  most  elegant  suite  of  rooms  in  all  of  London. 
His  parties  were  attended  by  young  blades  from  the  leading  families  of  Britain. 
He  wrote  poetry  to  noble  ladies  and  achieved  quite  a  reputation  as  a  master 
of  repartee. 

But  his  real  fame  rested  on  his  sartorial  fastidiousness.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  among  those  who  had  found  himself  attracted  to  the  immaculate 
dresser.  They  became  such  good  friends  that  the  man  who  was  later  to  become 
King  of  England  made  Beau  an  officer  in  his  personal  regiment  of  Hussars. 

But  Brummell  had  little  time  or  use  for  military  matters.  He  sometimes 
even  forgot  what  outfit  he  was  in.  A  life  of  ease,  complemented  by  elegant 
dress,  was  the  life  for  him. 

It  was  this  life,  but  perhaps  more  particularly  this  expensive  dress,  that 
was  to  bring  about  his  downfall.  The  Prince  and  Brummell  had  a  falling  out. 
It  isn't  known  for  sure  what  caused  it,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
Prince  became  jealous  of  his  friend,  whom  he  could  never  match  in  sartorial 
verve.  One  account  has  it  that  when  Brummell  criticized  the  cut  of  a  new  coat 
the  Prince  had  purchased,  the  king-to-be  broke  down  and  blubbered. 

When  the  Prince  servered  his  relations  with  Brummell,  a  bulwark  that 
had  been  protecting  the  handsome  dandy  gave  way.  For  some  time  he  had  been 
living  beyond  his  means  and  creditors  took  the  break  as  a  signal  to  close  in 
on  him.  He  escaped  them  by  fleeing  to  France. 

But,  even  though  he  acquired  a  consular  job  in  Caens,  Brummell  was  not 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  most  elegant  attire — and  the  life  that  went  with 
»  it.  Soon  he  was  head-over-heels  in  debt  in  France,  too.  He  finally  was  taken 
to  prison. 

He  came  out  a  broken  man.  He  amused  himself  by  giving  "parties"  for 
the  leading  figures  of  society,  setting  up  their  plates  and  making  conversation 
with  them,  but  the  trouble  was  they  really  weren't  there.  His  mind  had 
snapped. 

He  became  more  and  more  indifferent  to  his  own  personal  dress  and 
care  of  body,  finally  turning  into  such  a  loathsome,  uncouth  creature  that  it 
was  hard  to  get  anyone  to  attend  him,  even  for  pay. 

And  so  Beau  Brummell,  once  the  darling  of  court  society,  died  raving 
mad  in  an  asylum  for  the  poverty-stricken. — Harold  Heifer. 

A 

A  ham  radio  operator  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  sat  at  his  trans- 
mitter, talking  to  a  brother  ham  in  Australia.  Suddenly,  the  man  in  Australia 
cut  in  with,  "I  say,  go  unlock  your  door.  Your  wife  is  outside  freezing." 

It  was  true  —  the  lady  had  locked  herself  out,  and  her  husband  was  so 
engrossed  in  his  hobby  that  he  didn't  hear  her  calls  for  help.  She  ran  to  the 
home  of  a  neighbor  and  phoned  another  amateur  radioman  who  promptly  got 
in  touch  with  the  man  in  Australia,  who  in  turn  relayed  the  message  back  to 
her  husband.  In  a  few  minutes,  her  plea  for  help  traveled  some  15,000  miles. 


A  small  band  of  brave  youngsters 
are  pioneering  a  brighter  day  for 
the  handicapped. 


by  DEREK  CARTER 


ON  PAPER,  Harry  Sharper  looks 
a  lot  like  any  other  student  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  What  he  does 
■  every  day  is  ordinary  enough.  After 
about  eight  hours  of  classes  and  study 
ing,  he  manages  to  get  in  a  couple  of 
hours  of  bowling  or  basketball,  maybe 
an  hour  of  swimming,  and  if  there's 
any  time  left,  he  checks  over  his  duties 
as  president  of  his  fraternity.  It's  just 
an  average  day  for  a  lot  of  college 
students. 

But  Harry  Sharper  has  been  in  a 
wheelchair,  unable  to  use  his  legs,  ever 
since  he  was  wounded  on  an  Italian 
,  beachhead  in  1944! 

You  see,  Harry  is  one  of  18  mem' 
bers  of  the  new  disabled  students  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
None  of  these  18  students  can  get 
about,  except  by  wheelchair. 

In  a  wheelchair,  it's  not  easy  to  do 
everything  you  want  to  do :  high  steps 
and  narrow  doors  rule  out  some  build- 


ings from  the  start;  icy  sidewalks  are 
hard  to  navigate;  and  you  get  just 
plain  tired  from  depending  on  your 
arms  for  everything.  But  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  is  solving  more  of  these 
problems  every  day;  it  has  set  up  the 
most  complete  program  in  the  United 
States  for  wheelchair  students  in 
college. 

Seven  of  the  18  students  in  wheel- 
chairs are  veterans  like  Harry,  wound- 
ed while  fighting  the  last  war.  The 
others,  including  two  girls,  were 
crippled  by  diseases,  such  as  polio,  or 
are  grim  reminders  of  the  nation's 
tragic  accident  toll. 

Still,  you  can  call  Harry  and  his 
friends  lucky.  New  medical  discov- 
eries make  it  possible  for  them  to  live 
a  normal  number  of  years.  And  now, 
thanks  to  the  new  Illinois  program, 
they'll  be  able  to  enjoy  living  those 
years,  with  a  complete  college  edu- 
cation. 
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It  all  started  back  in  1947,  when 
Harry  Sharper  came  to  the  Galesburg 
campus  of  the  University.  It  was  actU' 
ally  a  wartime  hospital,  converted 
into  an  emergency  branch  college  for 
5,000  returning  veterans.  But  to  Harry 
it  was  perfect.  All  the  rooms  were  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  buildings 
were  connected  by  tunnels.  Harry  told 
his  friends  about  the  college,  and  in 
1948,  15  more  wheelchair  students 
entered.  The  Veterans  Administration 
liked  the  idea,  too.  Furthermore,  the 
VA  decided  to  help  the  University 
set  up  a  complete  program  for  the 
disabled  students. 

When  the  branch  at  Galesburg 
closed  in  1949,  the  wheelchair  stU' 
dents  came  to  the  main  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  The 
campus  at  Urbana  wasn't  made  to 
order  for  wheelchairs,  as  was  the  con- 
verted hospital.  But  the  University- 
was  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program.  Campus  carpenters  swung 
into  action  to  adapt  the  campus  for 
wheelchairs.  They  built  ramps  to 
school  buildings,  rebuilt  veterans'  pre- 
fabricated housing  units,  and  built  a 
special  gym  for  the  group.  Then  the 
students  in  wheelchairs  took  over. 

Given  a  new,  impressive  name — the 
Department  of  Corrective  Therapy 
and  Rehabilitation — the  program  now 
covers  every  part  of  the  students'  lives. 
Although  the  department  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  its  students,  the  wheelchair- 
ites  still  have  to  follow  the  same  rules 
as  all  the  other  University  students. 
They  go  to  regular  classes,  take  the 
same  tests,  and  eat  with  the  other 
students.  The  whole  program  is  an 
attempt  to  make  a  severely  handi- 
capped group  meet  and  solve  real  life 
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problems — with  few  punches  pulled. 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
program  is  the  physical  side  where 
Harry  and  his  friends  try  to  learn  how 
to  use  their  paralyzed  arms  and  legs. 
Spurring  them  on  is  the  fact  they  all 
know  and  fear — without  constant  use, 
even  now- active  parts  of  their  bodies 
may  become  paralyzed.  So  far,  every- 
one in  the  group  has  more  pep  and 
can  get  around  more  easily  than  he 
could  before  he  entered  the  program. 

The  exercise  pays  off  in  fun,  too. 
The  boys  have  a  sports  program  that 
would  run  most  coaches  ragged.  The 
wheelchair  athletes  bowl  on  regular 
alleys.  Their  scores  probably  would 
make  you  want  to  trade  in  your  bowl- 
ing shoes  for  a  pair  of  bedroom  slip- 
pers. Scores  reached  the  200  mark 
when  the  students  bought  uniforms 
and  set  up  leagues.  They  learned  foot- 
ball last  year,  too;  and  now  it's  one  of 
their  sports  mainstays. 

But  basketball  is  really  their  sport. 
Flashy  uniforms  highlight  a  team  that's  1 
won  nine  out  of  ten  games  they've  i 
played.  With  extra  chairs  for  visiting 
teams,  they  play  a  full  schedule.  On 
the  Illinois  campus,  they're  known  as 
the  Illini  Gizz  Kids,  named  after  the 
famed  Illini  Whiz  Kids.  They  even 
have  their  own  cheerleaders.  One 
wheelchair  cheerleader  won  a  letter 
last  year  for  her  efforts.  The  group  ^ 
sponsored  the  first  national  wheel- 
chair basketball  tournament  two  years 
ago,  when  six  teams  from  five  states 
competed.  Ticket  sales  for  the  games 
net  real  money  for  the  students.  But 
they  don't  save  much  of  it.  Instead, 
they  donate  their  dollars  to  the  Na- 
tional Polio  Fund.  "We  can't  think  of 
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a  better  investment,"  says  Harry,  "and 
we  know!" 

Naturally,  at  first  a  wheelchair  stu- 
dent  feels  helpless  and  self-conscious. 
Playing  basketball  or  football  seems 
like  just  too  much  extra  effort.  But 
when  he  sees  another  wheelchair  ath' 
lete  running  up  a  big  score,  he  usually 
doesn't  waste  much  time  getting  in  on 
the  fun.  And  when  the  boys  are  play- 
ing a  game,  their  fighting  spirit  would 
make  any  coach  happy. 

What  about  their  social  life?  Well, 
Harry  Sharper  says,  "We  couldn't  be 
happier!"  The  group  has  founded  a 
national  fraternity,  complete  with 
Greek  letters  and  all.  They  call  them- 
selves Delta  Sigma  Omicron,  standing 
for  Disabled  Students  Organization. 
The  fraternity  accounts  for  most  of 
their  social  events.  Parties,  banquets, 
and  old-fashioned  picnics  round  out  a 
full  social  bill.  Extras  include,  for 
example,  the  sports  lectures  last  fall 
given  by  two  Midwest  newspaper 
sports  editors — both  of  whom  are  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs. 

Still,  a  university  should  pass  along 
some  education,  too.  How  do  the 
wheelchair  Joe  Colleges  do  in  their 
studies?  "Exceptionally  well,"  say  in- 
structors. Their  grades  clear  up  any 


doubts:  they're  all  above  the  Univer- 
sity average.  Instructors  like  to  have 
them  in  class,  because  they  really  want 
to  learn.  After  all,  going  to  class  in  a 
wheelchair  isn't  easy;  and  the  students 
who  do  it  want  to  get  their  money's 
worth. 

But  perhaps  you  wonder  what's  in 
the  future  for  the  wheelchair  program. 
Well,  right  now  in  the  United  States, 
non-veterans  in  wheelchairs  outnum- 
ber the  veterans.  So  there'll  probably 
always  be  students  in  wheelchairs  who 
want  to  get  a  college  education.  Last 
fall,  more  than  100  disabled  students 
applied  at  Illinois.  Only  18  got  in. 
But  plans  call  for  expanding  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
two  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  biggest 
problem  for  a  wheelchair  student  is 
the  same  as  yours — his  budget.  It  costs 
a  lot  to  put  a  wheelchair  student 
through  college.  So  far  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  been  carrying  the 
bulk  of  the  financial  load.  But  Uni- 
versity officials  believe  the  program  is 
here  to  stay. 

At  last  a  practical  method  has  been 
worked  out  to  help  a  number  of  han- 
dicapped boys  and  girls  to  a  full  slice 
of  life — education  and  all! 


Mr.  Brown  rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called  the  doctor. 

"Doctor,  Doctor,  come  at  once!"  shouted  Mr.  Brown.  "My  wife  was 
sleeping  with  her  mouth  open,  and  a  mouse  ran  into  her  mouth." 

"I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  the  doctor.  "While  you're  waiting 
try  waving  a  piece  of  cheese  in  front  of  your  wife's  mouth.  You  may  be 
able  to  coax  the  mouse  out." 

But  when  the  doctor  raced  into  the  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  waving  a 
black  bass  in  front  of  Mrs.  Brown's  mouth. 

"Good  Heavens,  man!"  said  the  doctor.  "I  said  cheese.  No  mouse  is 
going  to  come  out  for  a  fish." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "but  first  we've  got  to  get 
the  cat  out." 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun 

THE  BOY  read  the  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  thought  a 
moment.  It  asked  for  men,  but  the  job  was  just  what  he — and  his  family 
— needed.  It  was  a  chance  to  earn  money  for  food  and  clothes,  the  bare  neces- 
sities. 

The  ad,  in  the  issue  of  September  4,  1833,  read:  "To  the  Unemployed — 
A  number  of  steady  men  can  find  employment  by  vending  this  paper.  A  lib' 
eral  discount  is  allowed  those  who  buy  and  sell  again."  This  was  the  idea  of 
Benjamin  Day,  the  energetic  and  enterprising  publisher  of  the  Sun.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  plan,  one  which  would  increase  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper. 

"Do  you  think  he  would  let  me  sell  them?"  the  boy  asked  his  mother. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied.  Small  as  the  earnings  might  be,  they  would  help. 
Every  little  bit  counted.  Tears  filled  the  mother's  eyes.  She  was  proud  of  him 
for  his  desire  to  be  of  assistance. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  the  newspaper  office,  but  the  boy  walked  it  ungrudg' 
ingly.  He  realized,  in  his  honest  and  courageous  way,  that  the  publisher  might 
not  hire  him,  that  the  job  involved  responsibility  and  dependability  not  gener- 
ally  accredited  to  one  of  his  age. 

Although  he  was  impressed  by  this  small  applicant,  Benjamin  Day  said, 
"But  I  advertised  for  grown  men." 

"I  know,"  answered  the  lad,  "but  I'm  sure  I  can  handle  it." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten,"  the  boy  replied. 

Day  held  a  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  a  grin.  "What  is  your  name?" 
he  asked. 

"Barney  Flaherty." 

"Tell  me,  Barney  Flaherty,  why  do  you  want  this  job?" 

The  boy  swallowed.  "Because  we  need  money  at  home."  It  was  an  un- 
ashamed answer,  one  which  asked  for  a  chance,  not  charity. 

Day  was  so  impressed  by  this  frankness  and  sincerity  that  he  said,  "All 
right,  the  job  is  yours." 

Little  Barney  smiled.  "Thank  you.  May  I  start  right  now?" 

"Indeed,"  Day  agreed.  "You  may  take  a  bundle  home  with  you." 

As  Barney  walked  from  the  office  with  several  newspapers  under  his  arm, 
the  streets  of  New  York  heard  the  first  cry  of,  "New  York  Sun!  Get  your 
newspaper  here!" 

He  sold  a  few  copies  that  night  to  his  neighbors.  The  next  day  he  was 
at  a  street  corner.  It  was  strange  to  hear  a  boy's  voice  hawking  a  paper.  People 
stopped  and  stared  at  him.  They  listened  and  then  bought. 

Later  thousands  of  other  boys  were  to  shout  the  same  way,  and  their  cries 
were  to  increase  the  sales  of  other  newspapers  just  as  Barney  Flaherty  helped 
the  Sun. 

Barney  was  America's  first  newsboy.  Little  did  he  realize  he  was  setting 
a  pattern  which  would  grow  into  an  American  institution. 

▲ 

Some  folks  have  no  respect  for  age  unless  it's  bottled. 

▲ 

Sign  in  a  purchasing  director's  office:  "Public  opinion  pollsters  say  eight 
per  cent  of  the  public  has  no  opinion.  I  have  never  met  any  of  these  charming 

people." 
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The  will  was  there,  all  right,  but  what  about  the  way? 


by  ROBERT  SLAYMAN 


THE  London  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  devotes  much  time  and 
money  to  the  study  of  such  psychical 
phenomena  as  house-haunting  and 
messages  from  the  dead.  And  the  cu- 
rious tale  of  a  North  Carolina  farm 
family  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
Society's  more  interesting  cases. 

On  a  late  June  night  in  1925  James 
Pinkney  Chaffin,  a  Davie  County, 
North  Carolina,  farmer,  awoke  to  see 
an  apparition  of  his  dead  father  stand- 
ing beside  the  bed.  Several  times  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  Chaffin  had  dreamt 
vividly  that  his  father  had  entered  his 
room  and  stood  beside  the  bed.  But 
this  time  the  ghost  opened  the  familiar 
black  overcoat  he  had  so  often  worn 
and  told  his  son,  "You  will  find  my 
will  in  my  overcoat  pocket.'"  Then  he 
disappeared. 

The  elder  Chaffin  had  died  nearly 
four  years  before,  on  September  7, 
1921,  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall. 
He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons.  His 
will,  dated  November  16,  1905,  pro- 
i  vided  that  the  next  to  the  youngest 


son,  Marshall,  should  receive  the  farm 
and  be  sole  executor  of  the  estate. 
Mrs.  Chaffin  and  the  other  three  sons 
were  not  provided  for.  But  they  didn't 
contest  the  will  because  they  had  no 
valid  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  morning  after  the  visitation 
James  was  convinced  that  his  father 
had  returned  to  right  a  wrong  of  four 
years'  standing.  He  was  so  agitated 
that  he  set  out  at  once  in  search  of 
the  now  important  black  overcoat.  He 
discovered  the  coat  at  the  home  of  the 
eldest  brother,  who  lived  about  20 
miles  northwest  in  Yadkin  County. 
He  found  nothing  in  the  inside  pocket, 
but  noticed  that  the  lining  near  the 
pocket  had  been  sewed.  He  ripped  it 
open,  and  inside  the  lining  found  not 
the  will,  but  a  rolled  piece  of  paper 
which  read,  "Read  the  27th  chapter 
of  Genesis  in  my  Daddie's  old  Bible." 

Then,  Chaffin  anxiously  persuaded 
a  neighbor,  Thomas  Blackwelder,  to 
help  him  search  his  mother's  house 
for  the  Bible,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  grandfather,  the  Reverend  Nathan 
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Chaffin.  After  rummaging  through 
dusty  closets  and  storage  boxes,  Chaf' 
fin  found  the  tattered  Bible  in  an  un' 
used  bureau  drawer.  The  skeptical 
neighbor  and  three  other  members  of 
the  Chaffin  family  saw  the  Bible  fall 
apart  and  scatter  on  the  floor  when 
Chaffin  nervously  snatched  it  from 
the  drawer.  The  neighbor  retrieved 
the  section  containing  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Turning  to  the  27th  chapter, 
he  found  two  pages  folded  into  the 
shape  of  a  pocket.  The  pocket  con- 
tained  the  will. 

This  second  will  was  dated  January 
16,  1919,  and  provided  that  each  of 
the  four  sons,  or  their  children,  was 
to  share  equally  in  the  estate.  It  also 
provided  that  the  sons  were  to  take 
care  of  their  mother  for  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

The  father  apparently  had  written 
the  later  will  after  reading  the  27th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  This  chapter  tells 
how  Jacob,  the  younger  brother,  sup- 
planted Esau,  the  elder  brother,  and 
won  his  birthright  of  the  family  prop- 
erty and  his  father's  blessing.  Al- 
though no  one  witnessed  the  writing 
of  the  second  will,  the  North  Carolina 
law  provided  that  a  will  is  valid  if 
the  writing  can  be  proved  to  be  that 
of  the  testator. 

Marshall,  the  son  who  was  named 
executor  of  the  first  will,  had  died 
only  two  years  after  his  father.  But, 
his  widow  and  son  decided  to  contest 
the  second  will.  So  the  case  of  Chaf- 
fin vs.  Chaffin  was  entered  in  the 
December  term  of  the  Davie  County 
Superior  Court  in  1925.  Curious 
townspeople  anticipated  a  bitter  fam- 
ily battle  and  the  courtroom  filled 
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rapidly.  However,  the  spectators  were 
soon  disappointed. 

James  Chaffin  had  assembled  ten 
witnesses  who  were  prepared  to  tes- 
tify that  the  handwriting  on  the  sec- 
ond will  was  that  of  the  dead  man. 
However,  during  the  noon  recess 
on  the  first  day  Marshall's  widow 
examined  the  will  and  admitted  the,,,, 
handwriting  to  be  that  of  her  dead 
father-in-law.  When  court  recon- 
vened one  of  the  attorneys  announced 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  would  be 
made  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

A  member  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research  retained  Mr.  J.  John- 
son, an  Aberdeen,  North  Carolina,  at- 
torney, to  study  the  case  and  deter- 
mine its  authenticity.  Johnson  exam- 
ined  the  court  records,  talked  with  the 
people  involved,  and  obtained  sworn 
statements  from  the  witnesses. 

He  concluded  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  true.  The  second  will  was- 
genuine,  and  neither  James  nor  the 
others  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
second  will  before  the  visit  by  the  ap- 
parition. Johnson  believed  that  the 
dead  man  had  planned  to  reveal  his 
second  will  when  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, but  was  unable  to  because  of  his 
accidental  death.  After  his  investiga- 
tion in  April  of  1927,  Johnson  said 
that  he  was  "much  impressed  with 
the  evident  sincerity  of  these  people,  I 
who  had  the  appearance  of  honest,  I 
honorable  country  people,  in  well- 
to-do  circumstances." 

Today,  25  years  after  Chaffin's  I 
ghost  spoke  to  his  son,  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  tend  to  support  James'  claim 
of  seeing  and  hearing  his  father.  The  1 
return  of  the  uneasy  ghost  had  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  second  will.  — * 


The  meek  have  inherited  the  earth. 


Lucre  and  th 


by  LYNNE  SVEC 


IF  YOU  told  the  average  male  that 
women  are  making  a  dent  in 
I  finance,  like  as  not  he'd  reach  for  his 
pants  pocket  to  see  how  the  wife 
made  out  last  night  while  he  was 
asleep.  And  if  you  pushed  the  subject 
of  women  and  money  further,  you'd 
unleash  a  barrage  of  opinions  that 
plainly  smack  of  prejudice  or  possibly 
sad  experience. 

For  his  money  (just  an  expression) 
women  are  "emptyheaded,"  "scatter- 
brained"  and  "weasel'witted." 
What's  more  they're  "spendthrift 
flibberty'gibbets  whose  money  runs 
through  their  fingers  like  water,"  and 
"just  try  to  get  'em  to  balance  a  check 
book!" 

But  as  any  lipstick  advertisement 
can  tell  you,  the  ladies  ain't  what  they 
Lseem  to  be.  For  not  only  have  women 


and  filthy  lucre  been  going  steady 
and  holding  hands,  they've  been 
secretly  married  for  years. 

Look  at  the  record.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur' 
ance,  today  there  are  17,000,000 
women  bringing  home  the  bacon,  an 
increase  of  half  a  million  over  the 
number  of  women  who  held  jobs  last 
year.  They  have  an  edge  of  five  years 
over  men  to  make  or  spend  money, 
incidentally;  their  life  span  being  70 
years  as  compared  to  a  man's  65 
years. 

Women  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  privately 
owned  life  insurance,  and  they  in- 
herit  70  per  cent  of  the  estates  left  by 
men  and  64  per  cent  of  those  left  by 
other  women. 

A  Miss  or  Mrs.  precedes  the  name 
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on  more  than  65  per  cent  of  all  sav' 
ings  accounts;  upwards  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  titles  of  the  country's  millions 
of  homes  are  in  women's  names;  and 
the  ladies  buy  85  per  cent  of  all  con' 
sumer  goods. 

To  top  it  all,  they  control  70  per 
cent  of  the  privately  held  wealth  of 
the  country.  Securely  clutched  in 
their  dainty  hands  is  52  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  General  Motors,  47  per 
cent  of  all  railroad  shares,  and  they 
outnumber  men  as  holders  of  stock  in 
U.  S.  Steel,  International  Harvester, 
AT&T,  General  Electric,  and  Du 
Pont.  In  fact,  women  own  a  lion's 
share  of  most  of  the  200  companies 
which  Congress  calls  the  "concentra- 
tion  of  power"  in  the  United  States. 
Although  backseat  drivers  up  to  this 
time,  at  their  present  position  on  the 
end  of  America's  purse  strings  women 
are  riding  high,  wide  and  handsome. 
The  stock  market  is  putting  even  big' 
ger  and  better  bulges  in  their  money 
bags. 

And  there's  the  rub.  Women  in  the 
vegetable,  fruit  or  meat  markets — 
that's  fine  and  as  it  should  be.  But 
women  in  the  stock  market!  It's 
enough  to  make  some  men  blanch  and 
others  quake  when  they  think  of  the 
run-ins  they've  had  with  the  weaker 
sex. 

Traditionally  a  man's  "game,"  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  stock  market  is  no 
place  for  a  woman — take  it  from  cer- 
tain staunch  habitues  of  stockbrokers' 
board  rooms  and  other  die-hards  in 
"the  Street." 

The  Wall  Street  canyon  and  its 
counterparts  throughout  the  United 
States  harbor  many  a  man,  either 
broker  or  customer,  who  can  vouch 
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for  the  foibles  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
womankind.  " 

Give  him  half  a  chance  and  this 
board  room  buddy  will  bend  your  ear 
about  the  "conservative"  female  who 
wanted  to  invest  $100,000  in  a  string 
of  stocks — on  one  condition.  Every 
company  president  had  to  have  a 
beard !  Furthermore,  she  demanded 
pictures  to  prove  it.  And  what  about 
Sadie  Glutz,  who  sold  every  last  one 
of  her  stocks  in  March  because  her 
astrologer  told  her  she  was  in  for  a 
bad  time?  "What  my  stars  say,  I 
obey,"  she  said.  Or  Mrs.  Van  Amm; 
now  there  was  a  case.  She  bought 
four  shares  of  stock  in  a  fine  upstand- 
ing bank.  And  the  very  next  day,  she 
waltzed  into  the  executive  offices  and 
demanded  to  see  the  president.  After 
the  usual  amenities  were  exchanged 
she  told  the  man  to  go  on  about  his 
business.  "I've  looked  over  the  estab- 
lishment, and  as  a  stockholder  I  like  * 
the  way  you  do  things.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!" 

Then  there's  the  lady  who's  been 
coming  into  one  large  brokerage  of- 
fice for  the  past  four  years  for  sound 
stock  advice  without  doing  a  nickel's 
worth  of  business.  Winter  or  summer, 
she  sports  a  moth-eaten  fur  coat,  a 
fisherman's  hat  and  a  shopping  bag 
crammed  with  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
business  papers.  Inevitably,  her 
daughter  tags  along  to  take  down  ^ 
everything  the  broker  says  in  short- 
hand. It  turns  out  that  the  eccentric 
transacts  all  her  business  from  a  Mid- 
western bank,  a  spot  which  she  con- 
siders "atom  bombproof." 

Some  women  mightn't  have  a  head 
for  figures,  but  they  often  have  the 
last  laugh.  Take  Mrs.  R.,  who  got  it— M 
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straight  from  Mrs.  J.  over  a  bridge 
game  that  "airlines  would  do  well." 
Needless  to  say,  Mrs.  R.  plunged 
right  in,  and  bought  100  shares  of 
Seaboard  Airline,  not  knowing  it  was 
;a  railroad.  Did  the  wiseacres  have  a 
laugh  over  that  one!  They  did,  that 
is,  until  just  four  days  later,  when 
•Seaboard  published  a  financial  report 
showing  unexpectedly  favorable  earn- 
ings— and  the  stock  spurted  six 
points! 

And  of  course  anyone  who's  been 
within  earshot  of  a  ticker  these  past 
20  years  has  heard  the  one  about  that 
good  looking  widow  who  didn't  want 
to  invest  her  $250,000  in  the  allot- 
ment of  bond  issues  recommended  by 
the  broker  because  "they're  all  pinks 
and  greens,  and  I  wanted  something 
in  light  blue."  It  seems  the  young 
lady  was  going  out  of  mourning 
shortly  and  preferred  mauve  or  a  light 
lhade  of  blue.  Summarily,  some  bonds 
iwere  found  in  the  color  of  her  choice. 
She  invested  her  entire  inheritance  in 
them  and  six  months  later  it  was 
found  that  she  was  the  only  client 
who  had  invested  in  bonds  and  made 
any  money! 

Along  with  the  times,  woman's 
status  in  financial  circles  has  changed. 
Yesteryear's  widows  and  other  gul- 
lible women  were  often  taken  in  by 
wildcat  stock  salesmen  in  the  hope  of 
.  ia  500  per  cent  return  on  their  money, 
but  they  have  been  supplanted  by 
mares  of  a  different  color.  Women 
clients  today,  whose  numbers  are  still 
heavily  weighted  by  widows  handling 
inherited  securities,  are  a  healthy  mix- 
ture of  students  practicing  economics 
(a  pool  of  six  college  girls  recently 
trebled  their  original  investment), 


society  women,  business  and  profes- 
sional women,  and  a  very  few  like 
the  matron  whose  husband  gave  her 
$50,000  "to  see  what  she  could  do 
with  it  in  the  market."  In  general, 
they  are  not  hysterical,  as  witness  the 
famous  stage  and  screen  actress  who 
calmly  asked  "what  are  they  getting 
excited  about,"  while  men  in  the 
brokerage  office  beat  their  palms, 
swore  and  tore  their  hair  during  a  bad 
drop  in  the  market.  One  broker  tells 
the  story  of  the  woman  who  totted 
up  a  fortune  of  $996,000  and  vowed 
to  stop  "at  the  million  mark."  Just 
$4,000  short  of  her  aim,  the  market 
turned  against  her  and  she  lost  all  but 
a  few  investments  of  the  slow-but- 
sure  school. 

There  are  yet  other  women  who 
can't  be  pried  loose  from  a  stock  for 
sentimental  reasons.  For  over  nine 
years  one  woman  investor  has  clung 
to  500  shares  of  Canadian  Pacific 
"because  it's  been  so  good  to  me."  Or 
rather  it  was,  ten  years  ago.  On  the 
wane  are  the  women  who  don't  catch 
the  significance  of  what  they're 
doing,  like  Mrs.  C.  who  bought  100 
shares  of  United  Fido  at  19J/2-  When 
it  backed  down  to  18  points,  and  the 
broker  called  to  ask  if  she  wanted  to 
sell,  she  said  she  had  changed  her 
mind  and  didn't  want  it  any  more. 
Since  it  wasn't  hers  (to  her  way  of 
thinking) ,  "how  can  I  sell  it?"  "You'd 
think  she  was  returning  a  dress  to 
Macy's  the  way  she  carried  on,"  the 
broker  recalls.  Finally  forced  to  take 
the  loss  himself  by  selling  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  broker  was  slightly 
nettled  when  the  lady  in  question 
called  the  next  day  to  chortle  over 
United  Fido's  upward  turn  to  25 
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points.  Needless  to  say  she  got  it 
straight  from  the  broker's  mouth — 
someone  else  had  snapped  up  her 
"dress"  bargain. 

The  trend,  however,  is  progressive' 
ly  away  from  this  deadly  species  of 
female,  and  moving  in  the  direction 
of  women  who  are  businesslike,  CU' 
rious  about  the  workings  of  finance, 
and  willing  to  listen  to  sound  finan- 
cial advice.  Astute  lady  investors  are 
wont  to  shy  clear  of  "hot  tips,"  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  or  any  well-in- 
tentioned advice  from  sources  other 
than  established,  licensed  brokerage 
firms,  the  family  lawyer  or  banker, 
and  the  financial  section  of  a  news- 
paper. Without  upsetting  the  family's 
financial  applecart,  they  dip  into 
funds  clearly  labeled  in  their  minds  as 
an  "extra"  investment  that  will  af- 
ford safety  of  principal  as  well  as  a 
source  of  income  through  the  years. 

In  the  main,  they  don't  expect  to 
match  the  acumen  evidenced  by  Hetty 
Green,  the  fabulous  woman  who 
looked  and  acted  for  all  the  world 
like  a  miser — (she  was) — but  who 
parlayed  an  inherited  one  million 
dollars  into  an  estimated  fortune  of 
200  millions.  However,  when  other 
little  girls  were  reading  about  the 
Three  Bears,  Hetty  busied  herself 
with  stock  and  bond  quotations,  and 
she  opened  her  own  substantial  bank 
account  in  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years. 

Nowadays,  the  lady  with  an  invest- 
ment gleam  in  her  eye  is  the  recipient 
of  a  helping  hand  from  many  sides. 
Guy  Downs  Plunkett,  professor  of 
finance  at  New  York  University,  and 
teacher  of  a  woman's  course  on  the 
management  of  personal  funds,  be- 
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lieves  that  "women  would  give  men 
a  run  for  their  money  if,  from  child-"" 
hood  up,  they  had  to  think  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  instead  of  butter 
and  eggs,  babies  and  mops.  All 
women  need  is  some  education  and 
training,  and  if  men  talked  over 
money  matters  with  their  wives,  it 


would  be  an  investment  that  would 
pay  rich  dividends  to  both  of  them." 

On  hearing  of  this  course,  a  few 
husbands  deposited  their  spouses  on 
his  doorstep  with  the  words,  "Here, 
see  what  you  can  do  with  her;  I've  1 
tried  for  20  years  and  haven't  made 
any  headway."  When  last  heard 
from,  those  ladies  could  explain  the 
difference  between  a  "bull"  and  a 
"bear"  better  and  more  simply  than 
their  husbands  ever  could. 

Yet  another  link  in  this  recent 
chain  of  financial  developments  was 
the  fantastic  turnout  at  the  first  of^i 
eight  lectures  on  investments  "for 
ladies  only"  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  6s?  Beane.  At  first  ex- 
pecting a  meager  dozen,  or  at  the 
most  50,  women  students  to  appear, . 
they  were  forced  at  the  last  minute 
to  switch  to  a  hall  seating  550.  Mem— *' 
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r'  bers  of  MLPF&B  are  still  gasping 
;  from  the  shock,  for  250  ladies  had  to 
j  be  turned  away  after  563  had  been 
J  packed  into  the  hall.  Similar  courses 
have  since  been  offered  by  some  60 
other  Merrill  Lynch  offices,  and  more 
r  than  55,000  women  have  crowded  in 
for  instruction  in  the  elementary  rules 
''  of  investment.   The  firm  is  in  receipt 
of  numerous  requests  for  return  en' 
^agements,  and  of  many  other  pleas 
for  advanced  training. 

Moreover,  other  brokerage  houses 
ire   not   lagging  behind  in  giving 
women  every  opportunity  to  learn 
:heir   way   around   the  investment 
field.  As  one  of  the  customer  rela- 
:ions  executives  with  Bache  6?  Com' 
pany,  Miss  A.  Quillitz  answers  in- 
quiries ranging  from,  "What  is  a 
Id  stock?"  to,  "What  were  the  earnings 
"  )f  Amalgamated  Monosodium  in 
4  t928?"  "Most  people  don't  want  to 
n  wade   through   complicated  balance 
»  sheets  or  financial  statements,"  she 
>ays.  "They  want  the  facts,  yes;  but 
;]e  n  terms  that  the  average  person  can 
jq  anderstand."  Women  account  execu- 
\>>  :ives  or  customers'  women  in  a  good 
j  nany  brokerage  offices  are  not  so 
M  :ew  and  far  between  as  they  once 

were,  either, 
nt  Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  move- 
<$  nents,  which  had  its  genesis  at  a  U. 
of,  p.  Steel  stockholders'  meeting  on  May 
•  )th,  1947,  is  the  Federation  of 
jh  Women  Shareholders  in  American 
^  Business,  founded  and  currently  pre- 
3i  ;ided  over  by  Mrs.  Wilma  Soss,  a 

Detite,  blonde  New  Yorker, 
ir,    As  part  of  her  crusade  to  encour- 
iti  ige  women  to  attend  their  corpora- 
u  sons'  meetings,  to  secure  representa- 


tion for  women  in  business  and  to 
keep  women  informed  about  their 
rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities 
as  stockholders,  she  appeared  at  the 
48th  Annual  Stockholders  Meeting  of 
U.  S.  Steel  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
decked  out  in  a  long  trailing  skirt,  a 
waist  with  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves,  and 
a  large  purple  hat  with  purple  feath- 
ers. When  her  proposal  to  change  the 
address  of  the  yearly  meeting  place  so 
that  more  stockholders  could  attend 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  she 
stated,  "My  costume  matches  the 
management's  thinking  on  stockholder 
relations. 

"In  a  world  where  money  talks,  and 
women  have  the  most  of  it,  they 
barely  have  a  whisper,"  says  Mrs. 
Soss,  with  a  view  toward  getting  the 
six  million  women  stockholders  (and 
half  again  as  many  by  marriage)  to 
speak  up  by  using  their  proxy  votes 
to  improve  the  financial  status  of 
women. 

Every  time  she  looks  at  a  cartoon 
she  has  framed  in  her  office,  she's 
surer  than  ever  that  women  ought  to 
be  on  the  march  for  economic  suf- 
frage. In  one  panel  is  shown  an  In- 
dian squaw  laden  down  with  tepee, 
a  passel  of  papooses,  cooking  utensils 
and  other  paraphernalia.  Her  brave 
is  striding  in  front,  manly  chest  stuck 
out,  encumbered  with  a  mere  bow 
and  arrow. 

Mrs.  Soss  executed  the  other  panel 
of  the  cartoon  which  shows  modern 
woman  laden  down  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  dishwasher,  pressure  cooker, 
a  coterie  of  kids,  a  typewriter  and  a 
proxy  vote  clutched  in  her  hand.  But 
what  of  the  brave?  You  guessed  it — 
up  in  front  with  the  bow  and  arrow! 


The  money  the  other  fellow  has  is  capital.  Getting  it  away  from  him 
is  labor. 

▲ 

Communism:  the  cause  that  suppresses. 

A 

Seldom  has  so  little  been  worn  by  so  many,  for  so  much. 

▲ 

Genius  is  not  spontaneous  fire.  It's  the  spark  trail  from  the  grindstone. 

▲ 

Happiness  is  only  a  by-product  of  successful  living. 

▲ 

Honesty  isn't  any  policy  at  all;  it's  a  state  of  mind  or  it  isn't  honesty. 

A 

According  to  our  estimates,  87  per  cent  of  the  world's  troubles  dealing 
with  human  relationships  are  caused  by  people  trying  to  run  each  other's  lives. 

A 

Ideas  are  like  rivets.  They  should  be  driven  home  and  clinched  while  hot. 

A 

You  usually  hear  about  the  man  who  hit  the  jackpot,  but  the  fellows 
who  built  up  the  pot  are  unknown. 

A 

Every  man  is  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  he  intends  to  be 
or  not.  A  blank  he  cannot  be. 

A 

Reality  is  the  fact  that  when  you  leave  dirty  dishes  in  the  sink,  they're 
there  when  you  come  home. 

A 

Sympathy  is  never  wasted  except  when  you  give  it  to  yourself. 

A 

Kiss:  a  course  of  procedure  cunningly  devised  for  the  mutual  stoppage 
of  speech  at  a  moment  when  words  are  superfluous. 

A 

Leaders  are  ordinary  persons  with  extraordinary  determinations. 

A 

The  way  some  people  anticipate  another  war,  you'd  think  they  took  real 
pleasure  in  the  last  one. 

A 

Some  girls  go  to  college  seeking  an  M.A.  degree;  others  are  looking  for 
an  MRS. 

A 

When  playing  canasta,  a  good  deal  depends  on  a  good  deal. 


Tor  800  avid  American  hobbyists, 
there's  a  steamboat  'round  the  bend! 


by  ROBERT  D.  SAYLES 


ON  the  night  of  April  7,  1845, 
the  steamer  Swallow  was  racing 
I  the  Express  on  the  Hudson  River, 
south  of  Albany.  More  than  300  pas' 
sengers  were  aboard  the  trailing  Swal' 
low.  But  not  to  be  outdistanced  at  a 
•time  when  a  speed  record  was  some- 
thing novel  and  exciting,  the  Swallow 
churned  her  paddle  wheels  faster  and 
faster  through  the  blinding  snow 
storm.  Suddenly  the  vessel  lurched  as 
it  rammed  into  a  rock  and  broke  in 
two.  More  than  40  persons  lost  their 
lives  as  the  Swallow's  stern  sank  rap- 
idly. 

What  happened  to  her  that  night 
more  than  a  century  ago,  is  still  the 
concern  of  about  800  Americans. 
They  are  members  of  the  Steamship 
Historical  Society  of  America.  They 
carry  on  a  tireless  factual  research  in- 

1  to  the  chronological  history  of  prac- 
tically every  American  steamer  from 
the  time  the  scaffolding  for  the  keel  is 
laid  until  every  whistle,  bell,  or  stack 
is  accounted  for  after  the  vessel  is 

Lsunk  or  scrapped. 


In  the  case  of  the  Swallow,  the 
SHSA  knows  that  certain  parts  of  the 
wreckage  were  rescued  from  the 
river  and  hauled  to  Valatie,  a  town 
seven  miles  from  the  Hudson.  There 
a  two-story  building,  called  Swallow 
House,  was  erected  from  the  scrap. 

But  the  members  of  the  SHSA  are 
not  content  merely  with  tracing  the 
histories  of  steamers.  Many  of  them 
are  avid  collectors.  One  member  has  a 
complete  stateroom  from  a  defunct 
steamer.  Another  collects  only  state- 
room plans.  His  goal,  of  course,  is  to 
locate  a  plan  for  every  American 
steamer  ever  built. 

A  more  realistic  member  of  the 
Society  assembled  his  own  river 
steamer  from  the  parts  of  scrapped 
vessels.  Perhaps  the  largest  collection 
is  that  of  the  member  who  has  40,000 
photographs,  picture  post  cards,  and 
drawings  of  steam  vessels. 

Even  though  the  member  who  has 
time-tables  of  defunct  lines  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  probably 
would  not  trade  his  rare  copy  of  a 
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1904  schedule  between  Boston  and 
Bar  Harbor  for  a  complete  stateroom, 
there  is  a  great  spirit  of  coordination 
of  activities  between  members. 

Members  of  the  SHSA  are  in  con- 
stant  touch  with  each  other.  If  the 
lone  member  of  the  Society  in  Yank' 
ton,  South  Dakota,  uncovers  an 
item  of  particular  interest  to  one 
of  the  two  members  in  Alaska,  she 
notifies  him  through  the  Steamboat 
Bill  of  Facts,  now  the  official  publi' 
cation  of  the  organization.  And  in 
that  way  all  members  know  of  the 
discovery. 

The  magazine  was  founded  by  Jay 
Allen,  now  a  professor  of  music  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  As  a  boy, 
he  took  frequent  trips  on  the  steamer 
/.  T.  Morse.  "That  ship  was  my  first 
love,  and  I've  followed  her  ever 
since,"  Allen  says  as  he  points  out  on 
his  scale  model  a  portion  of  the  deck 
that  was  altered  after  a  change  of 
ownership. 

Allen  has  published  a  complete  his- 
tory  of  the  /.  T.  Morse.  Still,  he  car' 
ries  on  a  constant  search  for  unpub- 
lished photographs,  hidden  news  stor- 
ies or  other  items  that  might  reveal 
an  unknown  incident  in  the  steamer's 
history. 

Allen  has  thousands  of  clip- 
pings and  photographs  of  the  Morse, 
name  plates,  time-tables,  and  a  life 
preserver.  Something  of  the  proud 
look  of  a  sea  captain  comes  to  his  face 
when  he  points  to  the  steam  whistle 
which  he  located  after  16  years' 
search.  The  Bar  Harbor  Times  for 
November  21,  1914,  said,  "The 
steamer  /.  T.  Morse  surprised  the 
townspeople  when  her  whistle  was 
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heard  about  12  Saturday  night."  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  Allen  plans  H 
to  surprise  his  wife  some  foggy  morn- 
ing by  rigging  up  the  whistle  to  a 
steam  pipe. 

"I  knew  the  glory  of  the  Mississippi 
River  steamer  would  live  forever  in 
the  works  of  Mark  Twain,"  Allen 
will  tell  you,  "but  who  was  to  record" 
the  equally  glorious  history  of  the 
coastal  steamer?"  Allen  looked  around 
and  sent  out  the  first  call  in  his  initial 
issue  of  the  Steamboat  Bill  of  Facts, 
which  was  a  mimeographed  affair  in 
1940  when  it  went  to  only  26  inter' 
ested  persons. 

"So  some  of  us  got  together  and 
formed  the  Society,"  says  Allen,  a 
quiet  man,  holding  the  first  copy  of 
the  magazine  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe 
in  the  other.  "I  am  still  amazed  at 
our  growth."  Today  the  Society  has 
members  in  many  foreign  countries,- 
all  helping  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  collectors  and  historians  of  power' 
driven  vessels. 

The  group  often  takes  action  when 
some  nautical  item  of  historic  value 
is  threatened  with  oblivion.  Such  an 
item  was  the  S.  S.  Wolverine,  for- 
merly the  S.  S.  Michigan,  which  in 
1944  lay  rotting  because  of  a  20  year 
tie'up  between  the  Navy  and  the  city 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  Navy  re- 
fused to  spend  one  cent  on  mainte-  < 
nance  because  the  ship  was  loaned  to 
the  city,  and  the  city  refused  to  keep 
it  in  repair  because  she  was  owned 
by  the  Navy. 

The  Steamship  Historical  Society  of 
America  thought  the  S.  S.  Wolverine  I 
should  be  preserved  because  she  was 
America's  oldest  and  first  iron-hulled-- 
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warship.  She  was  also  a  symbol  of 
peace.  For  nearly  100  years  the  vessel 
patrolled  the  waters  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  without  ever 
firing  a  shot. 

But  the  death  of  the  Wolverine 
was  probably  not  so  spectacular  as 
.her  birth.  She  was  perhaps  the  only 
warship  that  ever  launched 
herself.  At  the  official 
launching  the  vessel  became 
stuck  part  way  down  the 
ways  and  efforts  to  free  her 
were  fruitless.  Old  timers 
had  predicted  the  failure  of 
an  "iron  ship,"  but  morning 
proved  them  wrong.  The  ship 
had  freed  herself  and  was 
floating  upright  on  Lake  Erie. 

Although  the  President  approved  a 
plan  to  turn  the  vessel  over  to  an  or- 
ganization that  would  preserve  her, 
the  bill  died  in  the  House  when  the 
78th  Congress  adjourned.  The  Soci' 
ety,  however,  along  with  other  in' 
terested  organizations,  has  not  aban- 
doned  efforts  to  preserve  our  oldest 
warship. 

Membership  in  the  SHSA  ranges 
all  the  way  from  railroad  men  who 
became  interested  because  railroads 
often  owned  short  steamer  runs,  to 
one  member  who  became  interested 
because  of  door  knobs.  In  1908 
when  he  entered  his  stateroom  on  the 
Great  Lakes  liner  Georgia  he  had  the 
feeling  of  opening  a  familiar  door. 

"This  is  odd!"  he  murmered,  and 
then  he  recognized  the  same  door 
t»knobs  he  had  turned  ten  years  before 


on  the  steamer  State  of  Michigan. 
Curiosity  aroused,  the  traveler 
started  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Michigan.  He  naturally  became  a 
member  of  the  SHSA  when  it  was 
organized. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  ex' 
pressed  a  personal  interest  in  the  aims 
and  activities  of  the 
Society  and  was 
pleased  to  be  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

Although  little' 
publicized  in  the 
United  States,  the 
work  of  the  Society 
is  well-known  as  far 
away  as  Finland, 
where  a  woman  wrote 
asking  for  informa- 
tion on  early  Ameri- 
can ice-breakers.  The 
material  was  to  be  used  in  a  book  her 
husband  was  compiling. 

The  Society  cooperates  with  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Mariner's  Museum  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  Historisch  Scheep- 
vaart  Museum  of  Amsterdam,  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  New  York  Historical 
Society,  Marine  Museum  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  and  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Al- 
though the  Society  is  most  closely 
affiliated  with  the  latter  and  freely 
uses  its  collections,  the  SHSA  hopes 
someday  to  have  its  own  museum. 

A  photo  bank  of  more  than  2,000 
negatives  is  maintained  by  the  organi- 
zation. Contributing  members  may  or' 
der  a  print  of  any  listed  negative.  For 
each  picture  there  is  a  code  number 
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that  can  be  deciphered  as  to  contribii' 
tor,  angle  of  picture,  weight  and  type 
of  ship.  The  photo  bank  is  being  con' 
stantly  enlarged  and  a  frequent  bul- 
letin  informs  members  of  additions. 

A  ride  on  a  steamer  making  its  last 
run,  or  an  inspection  of  some  vessel 
of  particular  interest  to  the  Society, 
is  usually  part  of  the  schedule  when 
scores  of  members  cross  the  gangplank 
two  or  three  times  each  year  on  the 
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East  Coast  for  a  coordination  of  ac  ] 
tivities. 

Dinners  are  held,  speeches  by  au' 
thorities  on  obsolete  paddle  wheels  are 
heard,  museums  and  collections  are 
visited,  items  are  swapped.  And  after  . 
two  interesting  days  of  steamer  lore,  I 
who  knows,  the  Middle  Westerner 
who  has  gone  to  New  York  only  foe.  J 
a  ride  on  a  steamer's  last  run,  may  re- 
turn  home  with  a  valuable  entry  for  i 
a  defunct  log  he  has  been  tracing. 


Famous  People 


AT  A  BIG  dinner  one  evening,  the  late  John  Barrymore  found  himself 
seated  opposite  a  man  with  a  curious  purple-and-red  mottled  complexion. 
The  actor  stared,  fascinated. 

"Tell  me,"  he  remarked  to  the  lady  on  his  right,  "who  is  that  gentleman 
over  there  with  the  Italian'sunset  complexion?" 
"That's  my  husband!"  came  the  shocked  reply. 

If  the  lady  expected  John  Barrymore  to  drop  dead  with  embarrassment, 
she  didn't  know  her  man. 

Grinning  impishly,  John  exclaimed,  "How  fortunate!  You're  just  the 
person  to  tell  me — is  he  that  color  all  over?" 

▲ 

Pat  Van  Wagoner,  military  governor  of  Bavaria  for  several  years,  tells 
about  the  effect  of  the  concept  of  democracy  on  a  certain  Teuton.  This  Ger- 
man rushed  up  to  his  employer  and  said,  "Boss,  democracy  is  wonderful  .  .  . 
and  all  the  German  dumb-bells  who  do  not  believe  in  it  should  be  put  in 
concentration  camps!" 

▲ 

William  Allen  White,  famous  editor,  gave  to  his  city  of  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas, a  50-acre  wooded  plot  for  a  park  and  agreed  for  five  years  to  beautify 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  city  landscape  department.  In  delivering  the 
deed,  he  said,  "This  is  the  last  kick  in  a  fistful  of  dollars  I  am  getting  rid  of. 
I  have  tried  to  teach  people  there  are  three  kicks  in  every  dollar:  one  when 
you  make  it — and  how  I  do  love  to  make  a  dollar;  one  when  you  have  it — 
and  I  have  the  Yankee  lust  for  saving.  The  third  kick  is  when  you  give  it 
away — and  the  biggest  kick  of  all  is  the  last  one." 

▲ 

Dean  Briggs,  when  asked  if  Charles  Eliot,  then  president  of  Harvard, 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  was  hard  put  to  it.  "He  has,"  Briggs  replied  after  a 
short  pause,  then  added  quietly,  "but  it's  unreliable." 

▲ 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  insisted  that  one  of  the  saddest  announcements  he  had 
ever  seen  was  one  posted  before  a  Negro  church  saying,  "Next  Saturday 
night  the  annual  Baptist  strawberry  festival  will  be  held.  On  account  of  lack 
of  funds,  prunes  will  be  served." 


Connivance,  death,  and  heroism  are  tales  a  stamp  can  tell. 


by  JACK  GLOVER 


THE  world  at  your  fingertips — 
that's  what  stamp  collecting 
kneans  to  some  five  million  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
called  his  stamp  collection  "adventur- 
ping  with  a  hobby."  Judging  from  some 
of  the  tales  of  high  adventure  that 
surround  certain  of  the  multi-colored 
bits  of  paper,  the  title  is  an  apt  one. 
Many  stamp  hobbyists  experience 
vicarious  thrills  from  the  romance 
which  surrounds  their  collections. 

For  instance,  one  of  Mexico's  best 
adventure  stories  concerns  a  very  com- 
mon example  of  the  philatelic  art  is- 
sued by  the  Mexican  State  of  Chi- 
huahua during  the  turbulent  1900's. 
Some  of  the  stamps  of  this  issue  have 
ja  "smear"  cancellation  across  their 
faces  which  is  either  a  dull  reddish 
brown  or  a  crusty  black. 

In  the  cancellation  lies  the  story. 
It  seems  that  the  governor  of  Chi- 
"  uuahua  decided  to  dispense  with  the 


services  of  the  Mexican  federal  gov- 
ernment and  secede  from  the  Union. 
He  announced  his  intention  and  be- 
gan to  print  money  and  issue  his  own 
postage  stamps.  This  displeased  the 
president  considerably,  so  he  ordered 
federal  troops  to  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion, taking  suitable  means  to  make 
the  demise  of  the  rebel  a  deterrent  to 
other  Mexican  governors. 

The  troops  were  successful  in  cap- 
turing the  errant  governor  right  in 
his  private  printing  plant.  With  a 
display  of  macabre  humor,  the  com- 
manding general  ordered  the  governor 
shot  and  his  life's  blood  used  to  pre- 
cancel  the  stamps  that  were  then 
pouring  out  of  the  presses.  The  stamps 
were  sold  to  the  Mexican  public  as  an 
ever-present  reminder  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  governor  rebels  against 
his  president. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  num- 
ber of  stamps  that  whisper  of  adven- 
ture, romance,  and  even  skullduggery, 
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as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  ten' 
cent  "wreath,"  so-called  because  of 
a  winding  vine  that  encircles  the  cen- 
tral portrait.  A  1914  issue  of  this 
stamp  in  a  good  used  condition  is 
worth  about  19  cents.  However, 
there's  an  odd  variety  of  it  with  an 
ink  smear  in  the  corner  that  is  a 
valuable  rarity. 

The  story  of  the  "Fake  Wreath" 
starts  in  a  tiny  drugstore  in  Berkeley, 
California.  This  store  had  a  post  office 
in  the  rear,  as  was  common  in  the 
early  1920's.  But  although  the  sub- 
station did  a  terrific  post  office  busi- 
ness, it  hardly  ever  sold  a  ten-cent 
stamp,  which  made  it  a  subject  of 
speculation  at  the  Central  Post  Office 
Accounting  Desk. 

In  the  Postal  Department,  when- 
ever anything  happens  that  shouldn't, 
or  doesn't  happen  that  should,  an  in- 
spector is  assigned  to  look  into  the 
matter.  This  was  done  in  the  "Case 
of  the  Low  Ten-Cent  Sale." 

A  postal  inspector  visited  the  store. 
He  audited  the  inventory  and  checked 
and  re-checked  the  stamp  sales.  He 
couldn't  find  anything  wrong.  To  the 
inspector  it  seemed  there  could  be  only 
one  plausible  explanation:  whenever 
the  customer  called  for  a  ten-cent 
stamp,  the  postmaster  must  be  selling 
two  five's,  or  five  two's. 

But  the  inspector  was  a  thorough 
worker,  so  in  order  to  check  this 
story  of  substitution,  he  had  another 
agent  go  into  the  store  to  purchase 
ten-cent  stamps.  Lo!  He  received  ten- 
cent  stamps!  Thoughtfully,  the  two 
investigators  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
drugstore  to  try  to  reason  the  thing 
out.  The  inspector  thumbed  absently 
through  the  ten-cent  stamps  he  held 
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in  his  hand.  Suddenly  he  noticed  that  1 
his  thumb  had  ink  on  it,  and  that  the  *  f 
edges  of  all  the  stamps  were  smeared. 

It  was  as  simple  as  that.  The  drug' 
store  owner  had  been  printing  his 
own  ten-cent  stamps.  When  word  got 
out,  collectors  hastened  to  run  a 
dampened  finger  through  their  col- 
lection of  ten-cent  wreaths  to  see  if~»t 
the  ink  smeared  on  any  of  them.  If 
they  found  one  where  it  did,  they 
gave  that  stamp  a  place  of  distinction 
in  their  albums. 

Stamps  mean  independence,  and 
herald  the  emergence  of  a  new  coun- 
try. 1 

The  first  act  of  the  new  state  of 
Israel  was  to  create  a  postal  depart- 
ment. However,  they  found  out  that 
they  didn't  have  any  stamps,  so  they 
borrowed  some  from  the  English  post 
office,  and  overprinted  them  with  the 
name  of  Israel.  The  following  day, 
the  new  printed  postals  of  Israel  were"  "' 
on  sale,  indicating  the  birth  of  a  new  1 
nation  and  its  entry  into  world  com- 
merce. 

Stamps  sometimes  indicate  death,  | 
too.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  stamps 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  were  in  I 
the  common  small  denominations,  not 
unusual  from  our  own  one's  and 
two's.  But  after  the  war,  the  Republic 
of  China  began  collapsing  economi- 
cally. The  Chinese  post  office  depart- 
ment had  to  change  stamp  values  to> 
conform  to  the  inflation  spiral.  Con- 
sequently it  was  necessary  to  over* 
print  common  three-cent  stamps  with 
figures  representing  as  much  as  $75 
in  American  terms,  although  the  Am- 
erican value  of  the  stamp  was  still 
three  cents.  Collectors  of  the  Far 
Eastern  varieties  now  have  page  after 
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page  devoted  to  overprinted  Chinese  Looking  closely  at  the  stamp  you 

stamps  with  astronomical  figures  on  can  easily  recall  the  story. 

them.  On  February  3,  1943,  Chaplains 

Every  financial  change  forces  a  George  L.  Fox  and  Clark  V.  Poling, 

change  in  stamp  valuation.  When  protestant;    John    P.  Washington, 

England    recently   devaluated   its  Catholic;  and  Alexander  D.  Goode, 

pound,  it  forgot  that  it  also  had  to  Jewish)  gave       their  life  preservers 

.change  the  value  of  its  postage  to  tQ  soldim  Qn  the  strkken  transport. 

compensate  for  the  various  charges  by  Then  ^  {om  mgn  of  different 

countries  with  which  it  enjoys  uni'     c  j  u    j       j        l  • 

£  ^  i      ^  ii   ^        faiths  joined  hands,  and — each  mton- 

form  postal  rates.  Stamp  collectors  ,        ,  . 

■  J,        j  •  .    i  ii  ,  i       ing  his  own  prayers — stood  resolute 

are  rapidly  readying  pages  to  hold  the       6..   .  n      j  i 

„OT„  A    °f~  °  „„„„„^„T         until  the  waters  swallowed  them, 

new  varieties  or  stamps  necessary  to 

complete  the  adjustment.  So  if  You  nave  the  idea  that  stamP 

The  latest  American  stamp  to  carry  collecting  is  a  prosaic  pastime,  take  a 
a  tale  of  adventure  and  heroism  is  a  look  at  any  stamp  handy  and  think  of 
special  three-center  which  depicts  the  the  history  behind  it.  In  that  little 
death  of  four  chaplains  aboard  the  slip  of  colored  paper  is  a  story  of  high 
torpedoed  ship  Dorchester.  adventure. 

▲ 

He  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  announced  his  desire  to  join,  in  memory  of  a  pigeon 
who  had  haved  his  life. 

"Very  well,  sir,  but  tell  me,  at  least,  how  your  life  was  saved  by  a 
pigeon." 

"That  was  simple  enough.  I  was  practically  dying  of  hunger.  The  pigeon 
came  along  and  I  ate  it." 

▲ 

A  Pueblo  delegate  to  the  recent  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
at  Denver,  was  eating  lunch  with  another  delegate  when  the  restaurant  pro- 
prietor became  extremely  inquisitive. 

He  asked  many  questions  about  Indians,  some  personal,  some  otherwise. 
The  delegates  offered  no  information,  but  the  quesions  came  just  the  same. 
After  the  food  was  brought  the  curious  one  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  then 
one  of  the  Indians  decided  to  talk.  He  turned  to  the  proprietor  and  quietly 
declared,  "First,  white  man  take  Indian's  land!  Next,  white  man  take  In- 
dian's water.  Now,  white  man  take  Indian's  appetite!" 

▲ 

Harp:  a  piano  in  the  nude. 

A 

Beauty  shop:  where  men  are  rare  and  women  are  well  done. 

▲ 

A  close-fisted  farmer  supplied  to  a  local  house  three  dozen  eggs  every 
week.  One  week  he  found  that  he  had  accidentally  sent  one  egg  too  many. 
Determined  not  to  lose  on  the  deal,  he  called  at  the  house.  "Mr.  Smith,"  he 
said,  "I  sent  along  one  egg  over  three  dozen  this  week." 

"Surely  you're  not  going  to  worry  over  a  little  thing  like  that,"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "Let's  settle  it  with  a  drink.  What  will  you  have?" 
"Eggnog!" 


iff 


with 


"Platter  Chatter  .  .  , 

THE  current  lull  at  ballroom  box  offices 
has  been  blamed  on  everything  from 
the  war  to  the  20  per  cent  amusement  tax. 
But  according  to  many  men  in  the  music 
business,  the  responsibility  should  be 
nailed  on  the  bands  themselves.  During 
our  recent  conversation  with  Erskine  Haw- 
kins, he  remarked,  "Unless  the  band- 
leaders themselves  join  in  the  present  cam- 
paign to  revive  interest  in  dance  music, 
they'll  find  themselves  with  empty  sched- 
ules and  empty  pockets."  We  agreed 
wholeheartedly  as  he  added,  "When  dance 
halls  begin  to  echo  with  danceable  music 
again,  they'll  begin  to  prosper."  We  re- 
member that  Ralph  Flanagan,  Dick  Jur- 
gens  and  a  few  others  had  that  very  idea 
several  years  ago.  Today,  they  are  in- 
fluential in  putting  danceable  rhythms  into 
circulation.  It's  paying  off,  too.  With  his 
new  band  only  six  months  old,  Flanagan 
is  booked  up  completely.  Other  band 
leaders  are  following  suit — revamping  and 
rearranging  to  give  forth  with  music  styled 
to  please  couples  on  the  dance  floor.  If 
this  trend  continues,  things  will  be  look- 
ing up  in  the  music  business.  The  paying 
customers  will  love  the  smooth  rhythms, 
the  bands  will  make  profits — and  every- 


body will  be  happy!  .  .  .  Here's  some 
musical  news  from  here  and  there  .  .  . 
Benny  Goodman's  forthcoming  European 
tour  will  extend  through  June  .  .  .  Guy 
Lombardo's  recording  of  Enjoy  Yourself 
has  reached  the  500,000  mark  in  sales 
.  .  .  Jane  Pickens  finally  has  selected  the 
six  young  men,  all  over  six  feet  tall,  who 
will  accompany  her  on  a  tour  coming  up 
soon.  They'll  travel  under  the  title,  "Jane 
Pickens  and  her  Excourtiers"  .  .  .  Bob 
Crosby  was  signed  recently  by  Coral 
Records  to  revive  his  two-beat  Bobcats 
.  .  .  Charlie  Ventura  is  rehearsing  a  new 
17-piece  band  .  .  .  Gene  Krupa  and 
Frankie  Carle  have  been  added  to  Victor's 
"Here  Come  the  Dance  Bands  Again" 
series  .  .  .  That  Timtayshun  feller — Red 
Ingle — is  reorganizing  his  small  novelty 
crew  .  .  .  Three  major  disc  companies  are 
bidding  for  Ken  Griffin,  the  You  Can't 
Be  True  Dear  organist  .  .  .  Danny  Kaye 
has  been  signed  for  the  leading  role  in 
the  new  Fox  picture  On  the  Riviera  .  . 
Patti  Page,  Mercury  recording  star,  is 
booked  into  the  Roxy  Theatre  .  .  .  New 
York  University  has  a  jazz  history  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Guest  lecturers  include 
Louis  Armstrong,  Duke  Ellington,  Eddie 
Condon,  Benny  Goodman  and  many  other 
famous  musical  names  .  .  .  The  Third  Man 
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Theme  has  been  traced  to  ln\a-Din\a-Doo 
►and  the  opening  of  the  Floradora  Sextette 
.  .  .  Xavier  Cugat  accepted  a  $32,000 
home  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  instead  of 
cash  payment  for  his  performance  there 
recently. 

Bete  ha  Didn't  Know  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  Al  Jolson's  first  commercial  re 
cording  was  on  the  Victor  label  in  1910 
and  was  titled  Brass  Band  Ephraham  Jones. 
7olson  will  celebrate  his  64th  birthday  on 
May  26  .  .  .  Ella  Fitzgerald  had  an  im- 
portant  anniversary  in  April — the  end  of 
her  1 7th  successful  year  in  show  business. 
She  got  her  start  in  an  amateur  contest 
at  New  York's  Apollo  Theatre. 

Highly  Recommended  .  .  . 

DECCA  24958— Ella  Fitzgerald.  Solid  as 
a  Roc\  with  Sugarfoot  Rag.  Although 
it's  Ella's  17th  year  in  the  music  busi- 
ness, this  latest  platter  finds  her  in  fine 
voice.  Singing  easily,  she  rocks  through 
the  first  side  in  solid  rhythm.  The  flip 
appears  to  be  a  tune  headed  for  hit 
ratings,  and  Ella's  is  one  of  the  top 
arrangements.  She  is  supported  by  a 
hand-picked  group  of  musicians  who 
back  her  capably  but  are  definitely  in 
the  background  to  Ella's  singing.  This 
is  a  choice  recording  for  swing  fans. 

COLUMBIA  38740— Eddy  Duchin  and 
his  orchestra.  Let's  Go  West  Again  and 
I  ~Hever  Knew  I  Loved  You  (Till  I 
Lost  You).  Duchin  is  back  on  record 
with  a  distinctive  pairing  for  Colum- 
bia. Tommy  Mercer  gives  a  smooth  vocal 
rendition  of  the  lyrics,  but  the  brilliant 
Duchin  piano  styling  dominates  through- 
out. For  Duchin  collectors  this  is  a  must! 

DECCA  24904— Russ  Morgan  and  his 
orchestra.  Copper  Canyon  plus  Senti- 
mental Me.  Two  wonderful  sides  of 
"music  in    the   Morgan   manner"  are 

I  well  worth  the  money.  The  Canyon  side 
is  reminiscent  of  Buttons  and  Bows,  a 
Western  hoe-down  type  that  the  public 
likes.  The  reverse  is  a  beautiful  ballad 
everyone  will  soon  be  humming.  In  this 
sentimental  version  by  Morgan,  vocals 
are  handled  by  the  maestro,  himself, 
and  the  Morganaires. 

1COLUMBIA  38768— Harry  James  and  his 
orchestra.  La  Vie  en  Rose  with  Mona 

*   Lisa.  Harry  James  is  on  his  way  to  win 


back  the  masses;  and  his  recent  releases, 
including  this  one,  merit  increased  pop- 
ularity. The  first  side  is  a  Continental- 
flavored  number  with  exciting  James 
trumpet  work  and  top  vocal  by  Dick 
Williams.  You'll  recognize  the  back  as 
the  tune  from  Captain  Carey,  U.  S.  A. 
This  features  another  pleasing  Dick  Wil- 
liams vocal.  Try  dancing  to  these! 

VICTOR  20-3680— Sammy  Kaye  and  his 
orchestra.  Wanderin'  plus  The  Bicycle 
Song.  It's  swing  and  sway  with  Sammy 
Kaye  on  this  double  feature  for  sure! 

CAPITOL  959  — Gordon  MacRae  with 
Paul  Weston  and  his  orchestra.  River 
of  Smo\e  and  This  Is  Heaven  to  Me. 
Mr.  MacRae,  one  of  Capitol's  most 
prized  crooners,  is  up  to  his  usual  stand- 
ard in  this  fine  coupling.  As  the  title 
hints,  River  of  Smo\e  is  a  melody  with 
an  industrial  background.  Gordon  puts 
plenty  of  zest  into  this  bouncy  number. 
The  flip  is  one  of  those  beautiful, 
dreamy  ballads  that  have  been  hard  to 
find  lately.  Gordon's  rich  baritone  lends 
brilliance  to  the  enchanting  melody.  You 
can't  beat  this  for  crooning! 

VICTOR  20-3722— The  Three  Suns.  Blue 
Prelude  and  I  May  Hate  Myself  in  the 
Morning.  Here  are  those  three  entertain- 
ing "suns"  of  Victor  with  a  moody 
interpretation  of  the  famed  Blue  Prel- 
ude. A  clever  blending  of  organ,  ac- 
cordion and  guitar  produces  a  haunting 
effect.  The  underside  will  brighten  your 
blue  mood  with  a  catchy  melody  sung 
by  the  Honeydreamers.  This  pair  pro- 
vides an  interesting  contrast  for  variety 
lovers. 

MERCURY  5396— Patti  Page  with  D'Ar- 
tega's  orchestra.  I'm  Gonna  Paper  All 
My  Walls  with  Love  Letters  plus  I 
Don't  Care  if  the  Sun  Don't  Shine.  The 
Dixieland  rage  has  struck  again.  Hence 
this  platter  with  strictly  two-beat  Dixie 
on  both  sides.  The  Wallpaper  tune  finds 
Patti  telling  her  Romeo  that  she's  tired 
of  sweet  words  and  no  action.  The  back- 
side is  a  happy-go-lucky,  foot-tapping 
song  convincingly  sung  by  Miss  Page. 
The  combination  makes  a  solid,  rhyth- 
mic record  designed  to  move! 
*  Jenkins  Music  Company,  1217  Walnut, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  VI.  9430. 


MAN  OF  THE  MONTH  {Continued) 

crete.  The  two  types  of  construction 
were  in  demand.  Carter  saw  Waters 
on  a  downtown  street  corner  one  day 
and  said: 

"Bert,  you  and  I  ought  to  put  our 
heads  together.  I  can  use  a  partner." 

Bert  went  home  and  thought  it 
over.  Within  a  few  days  they  had 
launched  their  famous  "one-desk-two- 
man"  combination.  Today,  the  little, 
old,  double  desk  is  still  in  use  at  the 
company's  Haydite  plant  in  Platte 
County.  They  wouldn't  take  a  for- 
tune  for  it.  Another  plant  is  located 
at  5220  Winner  Road,  where  Hay 
dite  blocks  are  made.  Their  main 
plant  and  offices  are  at  2440  Penn- 
way. 

Bert  worked  at  the  new  business 
wath  added  determination.  Kemp 
Carter  tells  a  story  about  the  effi- 
ciency expert  who  was  called  in  to 
make  a  survey  of  Carter' Waters. 
After  every  employee  had  been  inter' 
viewed,  and  a  complete  analysis  had 
been  made  of  the  firm's  working  or' 
der,  the  expert  met  in  conference 
with  Carter. 

"Now,  Mr.  Carter,  we  find  that 
your  company  should  make  some  per- 
sonnel adjustments.  We  believe  that 
every  employee  should  be  given  cer- 
tain duties." 

"All  right,"  said  Carter,  willingly. 
"What  are  mine?" 

"Your  first  duty,  sir,"  answered 
the  expert,  "will  be  to  get  Mr. 
Waters  out  of  his  office  and  on  the 
golf  course  at  least  once  a  week." 

Kemp  knew  what  a  task  that  would 
be,  but  he  undertook  it  with  dili- 
gence. He  and  Bert  both  knew  that 
(Continued  on  Page  314) 


CURRENT 


MORNING 


TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

A  00 

[J  25 

30 
45 

SILENT 

Cowtown  Wranglers 
Weather  Forecast,  News 
Livestock  Estimates 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 

-|  00 

7 15 

f  30 
"  45 

Sun.  Sundial  Serenade 
Sun.  Sundial  Serenade 
Sun.  Sundial  Serenade 
Sun.  Sundial  Serenade 

AP  News— Ken  Hartley 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

11  05 
0  10 
W  15 

30 
45 

News 

Weather  Forecast 
Wings  Over  Kansas  City 
K.C.  Council  Churches 
Shades  of  Black  &  Whit* 
Shades  of  Black  &  White 

AP  News— Ken  Hartley 
Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

Q?§ 

mj  30 

45 

Guy  Lombordo's  Orch. 
Guy  Lombordo's  Orch. 
Guy  Lombordo's  Orch. 
Guy  Lombordo's  Orch. 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan's  Kitchen 
Plaza  Program 
Gabriel  Heatter's  Mail 

45 

AP  News 

Human  Side  Hollywood 
David  Rose  Orch. 
NW.  Univ.  Review  Stand 
NW.Univ.  Review  Stand 

Melody  Time 
Melody  Time 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

11  ii 

45 

D'Artega's  Orchestra 
D'Artega's  Orchestra 
Your  Personality  Shows 
Sunday  Serenade 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Shep  Fields'  Orch. 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Tune  Teaser 

AFTERNOON 

TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

12s 

30 
45 
55 

Wm.  Hillman,  News 
K.C.U.  Radio  Theatre 
K.C.U.  Radio  Theatre 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Spotlight  on  Glamour 
Spotlight  on  Glamour 

AP  News— Dick  Smith 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Mo.  &  Kans.  News 

4  00 

1  15 
1  30 

45 

Boston  Blackie 
Boston  Blackie 
Baseball— K.C.  BLUES 

tarry    Ray,  the 
Midwest's   No.  I 
Sporfscasfer  brings 
you  all  the  thrills 
of  the  diamond  in 
the   easy  manner 
and  microphone 
perfection  that 
have  made  him 
famous. 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
GAME  OF  THE  DAY 

Two   fop  sporf- 
casfers,    Al  Heifer 
and    Art  Gleeson, 
will  cover  the  Amer- 
ican  and  National 
League  circuits. 

ft  oo 

/  30 

45 

A  00 
J  15 
•J  30 

45 

Ladies'  Fair 

a  oo 

A  is 

*f  30 

45 

Ladies'  Fair 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 
AP  News,  Today's 
Safe  Driver 

r  oo 

K  15 
■  1  30 

45 

Club  710 
Club  710 
Tom  Mix 
Tom  Mix 

- 


ROGRAMS  ON  WHB  — 710 

MORNING 


1  TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

I  town  Wranglers 
lither  Forecast,  News 
listock  Estimates 
1  Sullivan,  Songs 
|  Sullivan,  Songs 

Cowtown  Wranglers 
Weather  Forecast,  News 
Livestock  Estimates 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 

Cowtown  Wranglers 
Weather  Forecast,  News 
Livestock  Estimates 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 

Cowtown  Wranglers 
Weather  Forecast,  News 
Livestock  Estimates 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 

Cowtown  Wranglers 
Weather  Report 
Livestock  Estimates 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 

30 
45 

■  News — Ken  Hartley 
1  ical  Clock 
|ical  Clock 
Ileal  Clock 

AP  News— Ken  Hartley 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News — Ken  Hartley 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News— Ken  Hartley 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News — Ken  Hartley 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

-1  00 

I  15 
I  30 

45 

I  Sews— Ken  Hartley 

I  therman  in  Person 

I I  S  Veg.  Report 
lical  Clock 

1  by  Croons 
■  ical  Clock 

AP  News — Ken  Hartley 
Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News — Ken  Hartley 
Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clack 

AP  News— Ken  Hartley 
Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News — Ken  Hartley 
Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

fj  10 

15 
30 
45 

J  y  Viewpoint 

I'ha  Logan's  Kitchen 

l:a  Program 

•  riel  Heatter's  Mail 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan's  Kitchen 
Plaza  Program 
Gabriel  Heatter's  Mail 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan's  Kitchen 
Plaza  Program 
Gabriel  Heatter's  Mail 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan's  Kitchen 
Plaza  Program 
Gabriel  Heatter's  Mail 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan's  Kitchen 
Library  Lady 
Wyan.  Radio  Playhouse 

U  15 

n  30 

45 

i  >dy  Time 

Vody  Time 

M  >dy  Time 

Icheon  on  the  Plaza 

b  cheon  on  the  Plaza 

Melody  Time 
Melody  lime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

Melody  Time 
Melody  Time 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

Melody  Time 
meioay  i  ime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

Your  Home  Beautiful 
Your  Home  Beautiful 
Sammy  Kaye's  Orch. 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

111  ns 

30 
45 

n  Smith  Speaks 
lb  Fields'  Orch. 
lira  Lea,  Shopper 
■  Ira  Lea,  Shopper 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Shep  Fields'  Orch. 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Tune  Teaser 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Shep  Field's  Orch. 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Shep  Fields'  Orch. 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Frankie  Carle's  Orch. 

Freddie  Martin's  Orch. 
Freddie  Martin's  Orch. 
Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 

HI 

45 

AFTERNOON 

1  TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

I'lews — Dick  Smith 
Izie  Woogie  Cowboys 
1  Sullivan,  Songs 
1  jie  Woogie  Cowboys 
fcjie  Woogie  Cowboys 
1  &  Kans.  News 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Mo.  &  Kans.  News 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Mo.  &  Kans.  News 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Mo.  &  Kans.  News 

Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Mo.  &  Kans.  News 

125 

30 
45 
55 

1  Sullivan,  Songs 
ly  Arnold  Show 
3  IE  OF  THE  DAY 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
GAME  OF  THE  DAY 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
GAME  OF  THE  DAY 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
GAME  OF  THE  DAY 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 

4  00 

1  15 
1  30 

45 

Iney  will  Dring  you  rnrn/ing  piay-ay-piay  oaseoaii.  ronow  your  major 
.-ague  team  in  action— all  season  long— over  WHB/  The  compefi/ion  in  both 
lie  National  and  American  Leagues  promises  to  be  the  keenest  in  many  a 
1  ear.  Mutual  broadcasts  the  top  game  of  the  day  direct  from  the  Eastern 
1  ark  where  it  is  played. 

Swing  Session 

Swing  Session 

Baseball— K.C.BLUES 
The  big  Saturday 
afternoon  double- 
header  with  Larry 
Ray.   On  single 
game  days  'Swing 
Session'  will  pre- 
cede and  follow 
baseball. 

Swing  Session 

Swing  Session 

A  00 
J  15 
/  30 

45 

A  00 

J  15 
J  30 

45 

Lies'  Fair 

Ladies'  Fair 

Ladies'  Fair 

Ladies'  Fair 

lies'  Fair 
■en  for  a  Day 
|en  for  a  Day 
Mews,  Today's 
|ife  Driver 

Ladies'  Fair 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 
AP  News,  Today's 
Safe  Driver 

Ladies'  Fair 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 
AP  News,  Today's 
Safe  Driver 

Ladies'  Fair 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 
AP  News,  Today's 
Safe  Driver 

m  00 

A  15 

f  30 

45 

light  Arrow 
light  Arrow 
0  710 
CI  710 

Club  710 
Club  710 
Tom  Mix 
Tom  Mix 

Straight  Arrow 
Straight  Arrow 
Club  710 
Club  710 

Club  710 
Club  710 
Tom  Mix 
Tom  Mix 

Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 

r  oo 
k  15 

J  30 

45 

CURRENT  PROGRAMS  OBI 


EVENING 


TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

A  00 

h  15 

II  30 

45 

Juvenile  Jury 
Juvenile  Jury 
HopolonQ  Cossidy 
Hopalong  Cossidy 

Helzberg's  Tello-Test 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Gabriel  Heotter 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Helzberg's  Tello-Test 
Modeling  School  of  Air 
uuonei  neniier 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Helzberg's  Tello-Test 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Gobncl  Heotter 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Helzberg's  Tello-Test 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch 
Gabriel  Heotter 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

•m  00 

|  30 

45 
55 

Martin  Kane,  Pvt.  Eye 
Martin  Kane,  Pvt.  Eye 
The  Shadow 
The  Shadow 
The  Shadow 

Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Meredith  Willson  Show 
Affairs  of  Peter  Salem 
Affairs  of  Peter  Salem 
Bill  Henry,  News 

Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Official  Detective 
Official  Detective 
Bill  Henry,  News 

Lorry  Roy,  Sports 
Meredith  Willson  Show 
International  Airport 
International  Airport 
Bill  Henry,  News 

Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch 
Sports  for  All 
Sports  for  All 
Bill  Henry,  News  — 

fits 

0  30 

45 

True  Detective  Myst's 
True  Detective  Myst's 
Roy  RoQcrs 
Roy  Rogers 

Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game 

Take  Me  Out 
to  the  Ball  Game 

Take  Me  Out 
to  the  Boll  Game 

BASEBALL-THE  BLUES  1950  PLAYING 
SCHEDULE-HOME 

May  4J,Milw.              June  5,6,7, Si.  P. 
May  17,18,  19,lnd.       June  8,9, Minn. 
May  20,(2 1 ,2 1  ),22,Lou.  June  29, 30, St.  P. 
May24,25,26,Tol.         July  1  ,(2,2),Minn. 
May  27,(28,28),Col.      July  4,4J,Milw. 
May  29, (30 JO), Mil.      July  7, 8, (9, 9), Col. 

1950  PLAYING  SCHEDULE-AWAY 
Apr.  (30  JO),  May    June  1,2,  Minn. 

1,  2,  Milw.         June  3,  (4,  4),  Si.  1 
May  (7,7,),  8,  Ind.  June  10,(11,11), 
May  9,10,11,  Louis.  Minn. 
May  12,  13,  To/.        June  13,  14,  Louiij 
May  (14, 14),15,Col.  June  15,  16,  17,  In, 

Q  15 
mM  30 

45 

Nick  Carter 
Nick  Carter 

Mystery  Is  My  Hobby 

inn 

■  W  35 

55 

Win.  Hillman,  News 
Network  Dance  Band 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Paul  Weston's  Orch. 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Paul  Weston's  Orch. 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Paul  Weston's  Orch. 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

Frank  Edwards,  Newt 
Paul  Weston's  Orch. 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

11  8 

1  1  30 

55 

Deems  Taylor  Concert 
Deems  Taylor  Concert 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Bond 
Midnight  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Bond 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 

12:00 
1:00 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

WHB  — 710 

EVENING 


FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

Helzberg's  Tello-Test 
Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Hawaii  Calls 
Hawaii  Calls 
Comedy  of  Errors 
John  B.  Kennedy 

{%  oo 

h  15 

D  30 

45 

;  Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Meredith  Willson  Show 
Eddy  Duchins'  Orch. 
Eddy  Duchins'  Orch. 

'Bill  Henry,  News 

Twenty  Questions 
Twenty  Questions 
GAME  OF  THE  DAY 

Your  Saturday 
night  baseball 
party  w/ith  fh&  hot- 
test  game  in  the 
National  and 
American  circuits. 

Cowtown  Jamboree 
Cowtown  Jamboree 

-J  00 

45 
55 

Take  Me  Out 
to  the  Ball  Game 

n  00 

if 15 

n  30 

45 

1950  PLAYING 
SCHEDULE-AWAY 
J  June  ( 18, 18;,  79,  To/. 
June  20,21,22,  Col. 
June  23,  24, 

(25,  25),  Mi/w. 
June  26,  Minn. 

Q  15 

□  30 

45 

i  Frank  Edwards,  News 
Paul  Weston's  Orch. 
Weather  Forecast 

i  Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Weather  Forecast 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
Mutual  News 

in?" 

U  30 
'  W  35 

55 

1  Network  Dance  Band 
'  Network  Dance  Band 

Network  Dance  Band 

Midnight  News 

Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 

<  A  00 

lis 

55 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

Swing  Session 
WHB  Signs  Off 

12:00 
1:00 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

SPRING  is  here  and  the  cry  of  the 
day  is,  "Batter  up!"  When  the 
famous  home-run  hitters  of  the  big 
leagues  step  up  to  the  plate,  every 
sports  fan  will  be  able  to  hear  the 
crack  of  the  bat  and  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  on  Mutual's  Game  of  the 
Day  over  WHB. 

Each  day,  Monday  through  Friday 
at  1:30  p.m.,  the  outstanding  game 
of  the  National  or  American  League 
— a  game  chosen  for  thrills  and  sus- 
pense — will  be  broadcast  to  WHB 
listeners  by  a  crack  sportscasting  team. 
Al  Heifer,  whose  sharp,  accurate 
play-by-play  descriptions  have  made 
him  a  national  favorite,  will  carry 
listeners  through  every  pitch,  catch 
and  run  of  nine  innings.  His  team- 
mate, Art  Gleeson,  will  give  able 
assistance  by  transmitting  the  back- 
ground and  color  of  the  peanut-eating, 
shirt-sleeved  crowd,  plus  intimate,  be- 
hind-the-scenes comments  on  the  big- 
name  players. 

In  addition  to  this  top  coverage 
of  the  season's  important  National 
and  American  League  games,  WHB 
will  present  popular  Larry  Ray  with 
an  on-the-spot  account  of  every  one 
of  the  154  games  on  the  Kansas  City 
Blues  1950  schedule.  Baseball  fans 
can  do  no  better  than  to  set  their  radio 
dials  at  710  throughout  the  summer. 
• 

For  relaxed  entertainment,  you 
can't  top  the  music  and  whimsey  of 
Meredith  Willson,  brought  to  you  by 
the  Falstaff  Brewing  Company  at 
7:15  p.m.  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  over  WHB. 
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man  of  the  month  (Continued) 
the  latter  was  working  too  hard. 
Kemper  reminded  Bert  of  the  fact, 
and  Waters  complied  with  his  part' 
ners  wishes.  In  typical  fashion,  he 
handed  his  old  tennis  racket  to  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  and  bought  a  set 
of  golf  clubs.  He  took  lessons,  played 
the  game  religiously,  and  before  long 
was  able  occasionally  to  outdrive  his 
friend,  Jim  Shepherd,  executive  vice' 
president  of  Sheffield  Steel. 

DESPITE  his  proclivity  for  golf, 
Bert  Waters  isn't  a  man  to  shirk 
his  work  for  play.  He  is  too  busy  tak- 
ing active  interest  in  countless  civic 
groups  throughout  the  area.  One  of 
his  more  important  roles  is  Trustee  of 
Park  College,  where  he  shows  par- 
ticular  interest  in  the  Student  Work 
program.  He  has  been  president  or 
vice-president  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Builders'  Association,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Helping  Hand  Institute, 
Associated  Industries  of  Missouri, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church.  In  1945  he 
was  General  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  Campaign.  He  was  for- 
merly a  director  of  the  Missouri 
Society  of  Engineers,  and  is  now  a 
director  of  the  Marsh  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, North  Kansas  City. 

Bert  is  often  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  mathematical  skill.  A  few  years 
ago,  Jim  Taylor's  daughter  brought 
home  from  school  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult problem  in  geometry.  She  in- 
formed her  father  that  she  was 
permitted  to  let  anybody  help  her 
find  the  solution.  Taylor  sent  her  to 
Bert.  The  next  day,  Mrs.  Waters  tele- 
phoned Taylor. 

"What  did  you  send  my  husband 
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last  night?  He  stayed  up  practically  J 
all  night  and  scribbled  on  every  piece"*" 
of  paper  in  the  house." 

Jim  replied  innocently,  "I  don't 
know,  Maude.  It  had  something  to  do 
with  circles." 

"Well,  he  worked  it,"  she  said,  i 
"But  he  had  to  write  on  the  wall- 
paper to  do  it."  —  i 

The  next  day  Bert  confided  to 
Taylor,  "You  know,  Jim,  that's  one  of 
the  toughest  problems  I  ever  worked! 
Our  chief  engineer  down  at  the  office 
is  supposed  to  be  our  top  man.  I'm  « 
taking  that  problem  down  to  him  and 
if  he  can't  work  it,  I'll  fire  him!" 

Actually,  Waters  and  Carter  strive 
for  loyalty  and  close  cooperation  at 
their  plants  and  offices.  They  have 
what  they  call  a  "pink  copy  policy." 
Every  employee  affected  by  a  com- 
pany move  is  kept  informed  of  the 
activity  by  receiving  pink  copies  of  all  ! 
memoranda  involved.  The  result  is^l 
tighter,  more  confident  working  re-  i 
lationships. 

Carter- Waters  has  a  habit  of  plac- 
ing lots  of  responsibility  on  its  young  I 
men.  Bert  Waters  has  lots  of  faith  in  i 
the  generation  that  is  at  the  cross-  I 
roads  of  America's  destiny.  He  be- 
lieves that  those  young  men  who  will 
succeed  must  have  the  following  ' 
qualifications:  A  clean,  alert  mind,  an 
aggressive  spirit,  determination,  and, 
above  all,  absolute  honesty.  < 

In  a  section  of  his  company's  news-  j 
paper,  Waters  once  wrote  these  1 
words,  "Our  company  endeavors  to  | 
take  the  plain,  honest,  straightfor-  '': 
ward  course,  not  solely  because  it  is  I 
morally  right,  but  also  because  it  is  1 
absolutely  impossible  to  build  a  busi-  I 
ness  on  any  other  policy."   
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Magnificent  Meal  .  .  . 

★  NANCE'S  CAFE. 
In  one  of  its  three  spa- 
cious  dining  rooms,  pic- 
tures  of  celebrities  who 
have  enjoyed  the  excel- 
lent food  at  Nance's 
line  the  walls.  Duncan 
Hines  is  among  them, 
for  he  has  placed  his 
stamp  of  approval  here. 
But  for  over  45  years  Kansas  Citians,  too, 
have  been  familiar  with  the  savory  dishes 
offered  at  Nance's.  Tender  stuffed  pigeon 
is  a  special  delicacy,  and  the  roast  beef 
and  steaks  are  equally  good.  You'll  wel- 
come the  "Biscuit  Girl,"  who  is  always 
nearby  with  a  basket  of  flaky  hot  biscuits. 
Nance's  wonderful  coffee  doesn't  last  long 
enough,  but  you'll  find  there's  always 
more.  The  back  room  behind  the  grilled 
gate  is  reserved  for  private  gatherings.  For 
travelers,  Nance's  is  conveniently  located 
on  the  Union  Station  Plaza.  217  Pershing 
Road.  HA  5688. 

★  SAVOY  GRILL.  So  that  Kansas  Citians 
will  never  forget  the  heritage  that  is  theirs 
and  the  colorful  early  days  of  their  town, 
everything  at  the  Savoy  is  just  as  it 
was  many  decades  ago.  Above  the  old 
foot-rail  bar,  the  same  that  was  originally 
constructed  in  the  Savoy,  is  a  recently 
rejuvenated  mural,  saluting  Kansas  City's 
pioneers.  As  you  cross  over  the  shiny  tiled 
floor  to  a  deep,  spongy  leather  booth,  you 
will  marvel  at  the  high  beamed  ceiling  and 
tiny,  stained  glass  windows.  Food  at  the 
Savoy  is.  traditionally  excellent.  Rare  deli- 
cacies, such  as  frog  legs,  fowl,  oysters  and 
unusual  seafood,  as  well  as  those  ever- 
popular  steaks,  are  served  by  courteous  old 
waiters  who  seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  Savoy 
itself.  For  comparison,  the  Savoy  has  its 
modern  Imperial  Room,  where  abundant 
planting,  mirrors  and  coral  red  walls  pro- 
duce an  equally  distinguished  setting  for 
the  same  good  food.  Look  for  the  sign  of 
■•The  Lobster  at  9th  and  Central.  VI  3800. 


To  See  and  Be  Seen  .  .  . 

★  PUSATERI'S  NEW  YORKER.  When 
a  gaudily  attired  doorman  helps  you  out 
of  your  car  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  you've 
secured  your  first  taste  of  the  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  at  Pusateri's  New  Yorker.  In' 
side  there's  a  splendid  extra-dry  martini 
waiting  for  you,  a  thick,  juicy  filet  (roast 
beef  or  seafood,  if  you  prefer),  french 
fried  onions  and  a  special  tossed  salad  with 
oil  dressing.  You'll  relax  under  Daniel 
MacMorris's  Manhattan  skyline  mural,  and 
listen  to  the  soft  background  music  created 
by  Muzak.  And,  of  course,  Gus  and  Jim 
Pusateri  will  be  mingling  with  the  con- 
genial clientele,  making  sure  that  everyone 
is  enjoying  himself.  1114  Baltimore.  VI 
9711. 

★  PUTSCH'S 
210.  The  gay  fresh- 
ness of  springtime  min- 
gles with  the  charm  and 
elegance  of  the  deep 
South  to  make  Putsch's 
your  first  choice  for 
leisurely  dining.  You 
are  surrounded  here  by 
cool,  green  walls  and  delightful  oil  paint- 
ings depicting  life  as  it  ought  to  be  lived 
in  the  New  Orleans  French  Quarter. 
Sunken  overhead  lighting  weaves  imagina- 
tive patterns  through  luxurious  ferns  and 
authentic  wrought-iron  grillwork.  Rich 
lobster,  tender  filets,  red  snapper,  and  of 
course,  those  man-sized  salads  are  prepared 
by  veteran  chefs  who  cater  to  discrimi- 
nating palates.  Business  men  and  shoppers 
will  find  Putsch's  210,  which  is  located  on 
the  Country  Club  Plaza,  ideal  for  a  hearty 
luncheon,  and  the  theatre  crowd  always 
enjoys  a  late  evening  drink  there.  A  back- 
lighted glass  mural  above  the  bar  is  a 
popular  topic  of  conversation  at  the  small 
glass-topped  tables  in  the  adjacent  cocktail 
lounge.  Don  Tiff  with  his  trio  and  Henry 
O'Neill  are  on  the  current  entertainment 
agenda,  each  with  his  own  unusual  talent 
for  pleasing  patrons.  210  West  47th  Street. 
LO  2000. 
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Something  Different  ...  for  a  party  or  for  two,  you'll  be  taken^ 

iBD'nwrtwc  DRCT4T  Tu  ixiT    n\  care  of  graci°usly  at  Bretton's.  121?  Balti- 

*  BRETTON  S  RESTAURANT — Gleam-  m0re.  HA  5773. 

ing  copper  and  brass  fixtures  highlight  the  *  KING  JOY   LO.   Alluring  shades  of 

decor  in  the  modern  setting  at  Bretton  s  old  China  pervade  this  spacious  restaurant, 

Restaurant  and  Copper  Lounge.  Kansas  where  heavily  carved  and  inlaid  tables, 

City  is  justly  proud  of  this — its  own  unique  deep  enclosed  booths,  handleless  cups  and 

Continental    restaurant.    With    a    distin-  chopsticks    welcome    the   lover    of  food 

guished  clientele  you  will  enjoy  delicious  prepared  by  skilled  Chinese  cooks.  The  ! 

appetizers  and  soups,  fish,  poultry,  steak,  varied  menu  offers  such  Oriental  delicacies 

and  lobster.  But  Bretton's  is  noted  espe-  *s  cxhowJ  mein  with  tender  bean  sprouts,  j 

■  ii    x     v   u  •  u-  dry  tried  rice,  baby  shrimp,  egg  too  young, 

cially  for  its  European  specialties,  an  un-  Jd  ^  almond  Jtrfctg 

ending  variety  of  unusual  foreign  dishes.  American  food— broiled  lobster,  excellent 

And  you'll  want  to  sample  something  from  steaks  and  chicken — can  be  found  on  a  1 

the  gourmet's  Nasch  Table — sheer  delight  second   menu.   Don  Toy  supervises  the  I 

in  exciting  tastes  and  aromas.  The  salads  attentive  service  in  this  Oriental  setting  I, 

and  desserts  at  Bretton's  excel  any  you  located  in  the  midst  of  Kansas  City's  down-  Jj 

may   have   tasted,   and   are   surprisingly  town  area.  8  West  12th  Street  (Second 

inexpensive.  For  luncheon  or  for  dinner,  Floor).  HA  8113. 

▲ 

When  Paul  Whiteman's  father,  Wilberforce  Whiteman,  was  78,  but  still 
sprightly  as  a  gazelle,  a  radio  agent  invited  him  to  appear  with  Paul  on  the 
air  in  a  New  York  interview.  The  son  met  the  train  at  Grand  Central  Station. 
"What  kind  of  a  trip  did  you  have,  Pop?"  asked  Paul. 

Mr.  Whiteman  breathed  fiercely  through  his  nose.  "A  miserable  time. 
Perfectly  damnable." 

"What  happened?" 

"Oh,  all  the  way  across  the  country  I  had  to  listen  to  the  health  troubles 
of  some  old  coot,  a  Judge  Somebody-or-other.  Talked  my  arm  off.  Told  me 
all  about  his  operations,  his  sinus  condition,  his  rheumatism.  Can't  those  old 
horses  ever  talk  of  anything  else?" 

"How  old  was  the  judge?"  Paul  asked  his  78-year-old  parent. 

"Old  as  the  hills,"  said  Wilberforce,  "He  must  have  been  60,  at  least." 

A 

The  medical  officer  was  testing  the  water  supply. 

"What  precautions  do  you  take  against  infection?"  he  asked  the  sergeant- 

in-charge. 

"We  boil  it  first,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"Good!" 

"Then  we  filter  it." 
"Excellent!" 

"And  then,"  said  the  sergeant,  "just  for  safety's  sake,  we  drink  beer." 

A 

George  Jessel  tells  of  a  super-persuasive  Hollywood  talent  scout  who  dis- 
covered Hitler  was  alive,  signed  him  up,  and  tried  to  get  studios  to  hire 
him  as  a  picture  star. 

"What!"  thundered  the  first  mogul  he  approached.  "This  man  incited 
a  war,  killed  millions,  ruined  countries — you  want  me  to  hire  him?" 

The  agent  replied  coaxingly,  "So  he  made  a  little  mistake  .  .  ." 
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TAKE  a  cut,  Doc,  and 
the  sales  apple  clean 
the  ball  park! 

Get  on  the  winning  team  with 
WHB — the  station  offering  the 
most  thorough  baseball  coverage 
in  the  Middle  West. 

Available  —  now  —  for  partial- 
sponsorship  are  play-by-play 
broadcasts  of  all  154  games  of  the 
sizzling  Kansas  City  Blues.  Man- 
on-the-mike  is  Larry  Ray,  the 
Midwest's  No.  1  sports  announcer. 

And  —  that's  not  all!  Chalk 
up™  additional   summer  profits 
with  Mutual's  Game  of  the  Day 
—  an  exciting,  on-the-spot 
broadcast  of  the  top  game 
in  the  National  or  Ameri- 
can-League. WHB  has  this 
sports  thriller  every  week- 
day afternoon. 

Remember,  baseball  fans 
in  1,083,267  radio  homes  in 
the  five-state  WHB  pri- 
mary coverage  area  will  be 
counting  the  score. 
Batter  up! 


CLIENT  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ed  Dennis       Win  Johnston       Ed  Birr 
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KANSAS  CITY  CENTENNIAL 


"Thrills  of  a  Century"  on  stage 
in  the  Starlight  Theater  at 
Swope  Park. 

The  Centennial  "Fiesta  Square 
Dance"  proves  a  popular  success. 
This  was  a  crack  passenger 
train — 100  years  ago! 
Parade-hungry  fans  watch  the 
colorful  procession — 3  5  0,000  re- 
turned to  see  the  night-illum- 
inated spectacle! 
A  covered  wagon  train  gets 
underway  in  a  staged  trek  to 
Oregon. 

Clara  Belle  Smith  is  officially 
acclaimed  Queen  of  the  Centen- 
nial by  Contest  Chairman  John 
Hilburn. 

Gloria  Swanson,  in  Kansas  City 
to  lend  charm  to  the  Centennial 
atmosphere,  chats  with  Mayor 
Kemp   before   a   WHB   "mike."  ' 
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*  *  *  CITIES  *  * 

Kansas  City,  in  the  Allegorical  Springtime 
of  Its  Life,  Is  a  Good  Place  to  Live, 
Despite  Upsetting  Contradictions 
and  Violent  Contrasts. 

by  BILL  VAUGHAN 

AN  Easterner  in  the  West,  a  Southerner  in  the  North, 
a  Yankee  in  Dixie  and  a  cowboy  in  Manhattan,  the 
Kansas  Citian  lives  in  a  city  which  is  as  much  a  contradic- 
tion as  he  is  himself.  It  bears,  throughout  the  world,  two 
reputations.  One  is  as  the  typical  American  city,  the  puis- 
ing  heart  of  the  nation,  everybody's  home  town,  where 
elms  arch  over  the  streets  and  screen  doors  slam  in  the 
summer  evenings  and  people  sit  on  their  porches,  a  young 
city,  optimistic  and  growing. 

Its  other  reputation  is  as  a  center  of  gangsterism  and 
political  corruption,  where  life  is  cheap  and  votes  are 
cheaper,  where  the  dice  click  and  shadowy  bosses  pull  the 
strings  and  sprawled  bodies  in  a  political  club  symbolize 
a  city  that  has  never  outgrown  its  frontier  lawlessness. 

With  all  its  contradictions,  and  perhaps  because  of  them, 
Kansas  City  may  well  be  the  most  American  of  cities. 
Others  of  our  great  metropolises  owe  their  essential  flavor 
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to  foreign  inheritances.  New  Orleans 
is  set  apart  by  the  stamp,  avidly  pub- 
licized, of  its  French  origins.  In  a 
hundred  ways,  the  German  tradition 
is  still  strong  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
or  Milwaukee.  But  Kansas  City  is  un- 
mistakably American.  It  is  a  town  for 
steak,  instead  of  crepes  suzette  or 
sauerbraten. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
it  has  not  had  its  leaders  of  foreign 
origin,  or  that  good  citizens  of  many 
racial  backgrounds  have  not  con- 
tributed to  its  growth.  No  city  could 
be  truly  American  unless  it  were  a 
blend  of  many  strains. 

HERE  IS  PURE  AMERICA 

But  Kansas  City,  in  its  outstanding 
characteristics,  is  pure  America.  It  is 
American  in  its  newness — so  new  that 
a  century  seems  to  it  a  measure  of 
vast  age.  Its  slums — and  it  has  them 
along  with  some  of  the  world's  finest 
residential  areas — are  not  old  enough 
to  be  quaint.  They  are  just  ugly. 

It  is  American  in  its  great  drug 
stores,  gleaming  in  glass  and  tile,  with 
everything  on  sale  from  penicillin  to 
refrigerators.  To  much  of  the  world 
the  drug  store  symbolizes  America — 
her  opulence,  her  gaudiness,  her  pre- 
occupation with  gadgets.  And  in  Kan- 
sas City  the  drug  store  has  reached 
its  finest  flowering. 

It  is  American  in  its  friendliness, 
which  amazes  those  who  know  only 
the  East.  Its  people  take  time  to  be 
courteous. 

It  is  American  in  its  desire  for  cul- 
ture, a  desire  which  produced  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  a  university  and  a 
great  art  gallery  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression. 

Kansas  City  is  American  in  its  rest- 
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lessness,  in  its  signs  of  change.  Tl 
grand  old  mansard-roofed  mansions  i 
Quality  Hill  stand  like  seedy  strange 
among  the  chrome  and  streamlinir 
of  the  modern  city,  but  retain  their  a 
of  more  spacious  days.  On  Armoi 
boulevard  the  palaces  of  the  latij 
packing  house  artistocracy  are  yiel< 
ing  to  used  car  lots,  schools  and  bus 
nesses.  And  as  the  wheel  turns  sorf* 
of  the  residential  areas  which  degei 
crated  into  slums  are  being  revive 
with  apartment  buildings  and  pla} 
grounds. 

Not  only  physically,  but  sociall 
and  economically,  Kansas  City  chang( 
from  year  to  year.  There  is  virtuall 
no  "society"  of  family  or  birth.  Ir 
stead,  there  is  a  society,  not  nece; 
sarily  of  wealth,  but  of  accomplish 
ment  and  economic  power.  It  has  it 
two  or  three  generation  dynastie: 
but  it  also  has  its  names  that  com| 
and  go  in  a  brief  decade,  and  it, 
leaders  are  judged  by  what  they  ac 
complish,  rather  than  by  the  age  o 
their  money  or  their  lineal  distinctior 

America  is  spelled  out  day  aftc 
day  in  Kansas  City  in  a  thousand  littl 
signs  and  happenings  and  pictures 
America  is  in  the  proud  flesh  of  th 
nyloned  legs  as  the  girls  from  th 
shops  and  the  offices  whisk  down 
Petticoat  lane  at  lunch  time;  in  th 
women's  clubs  where  the  housewivd 
meet  and  debate  earnestly  the  prob 
lems  of  the  world  and  eat  the  rid 
food  and  wonder  about  their  waist 
lines.  It  is  in  the  generosity  wiq 
which  his  neighbor  will  build  a  hom 
for  a  legless  veteran  and  in  the  com 
placency  with  which,  for  saving  a  fev 
dollars  in  taxes,  they  will  almost  ruii 
their  school  system. 


THE  MOST  AMERICAN  OF  ALL  CITIES 
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AND  HERE  IS  DRAMA 

There  is  nothing,  anywhere,  so  dra' 
matically  American  as  the  way  in 
[which  the  Kansas  City  skyline  seems 
.to  shoot  up  from  the  very  wheatfields. 
[The  skyscrapers  are  very  close  to  their 
[economic  foundations,  their  roots  are 
|  in  the  stockyards  and  the  grain  ele' 
ators  and  the  oil  refineries  which 
crowd  the  bottom  lands  below  the  city. 

Look  down  Baltimore  avenue  at 
night  when  the  neon  lights  glow  out' 
side  the  sleek  cocktail  lounges,  or  walk 
along  Twelfth  street,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  "Twelfth  Street  Rag,"  and  read 
America  in  the  orange  juice  stands, 
;  the  novelty  stores,  the  jumble  of  gim- 
:crackery,  beer  and  solid  businesses. 

Twelfth  street  once  meant  Kansas 
City,  but  it  has  changed.  It  still  pulses 
f  feverishly,  but  its  "mayor,"  Tom 
|Finnegan,  moved  away  from  it  sadly 
'"before  he  died.  It  was  not,  he  ex' 
plained,  that  he  had  left  Twelfth 
i  street;  Twelfth  street  had  left  him. 

That  was  when  the  town  went  pure 
and  the  gamblers  and  the  boys  with 


the  smart,  cold  eyes  drifted  on  some' 
where  else — to  Las  Vegas  or,  pro- 
videntially, into  the  war  plants  which 
were  just  beginning  to  spring  up  on 
the  prairies. 

Now,  some  say,  they  are  coming 
back  again.  The  correspondents  for 
the  big  magazines  come  to  town  for 
a  few  days  and  listen  to  some  whispers 
and  double  lock  their  hotel  room  doors 
at  night  and  write  that  Kansas  City 
is  on  its  way  back  to  the  Bad  Old 
Days.  The  Kansas  Citian  reads  the 
stories  with  wonder  and  looks  out  at 
his  neighbor  spraying  the  elm  trees  and 
thinks  about  how  long  it  has  been 
since  he  has  seen  the  dice  roll.  He 
isn't  blind  to  the  threat,  but  he  doesn't 
get  hysterical.  He  remembers  that  the 
grip  of  the  gangs  on  Kansas  City  was 
broken  not  by  hysteria,  but  by  years 
of  hard  and  patient  work  by  many 
men  of  different  kinds. 

He  doesn't  think  his  city  has  turned 
again  to  corruption,  but  he  does  get 
a  sense,  hard  to  define,  of  a  city  hold' 
ing  its  breath,  awaiting  a  decision 
which  it  may  have  to  make  some  day 
soon. 

WHAT  WRITER  DOES  IT  JUSTICE? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  isn't 
much  that  a  Kansas  Citian  can  read 
about  his  city  that  seems  to  him  really 
to  do  it  justice.  Most  of  it  is  the  same 
old  story  of  the  bad,  bad  town  which 
delivered  itself  into  the  hands  of  the 
boss,  and  was  led  out  again  by  which' 
ever  of  the  many  Messiahs  happens 
to  have  gotten  the  writer's  ear.  Al' 
most  all  the  stories  of  Kansas  City 
oversimplify  the  tangled  decades  of 
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municipal  shame,  they  all  drag  out 
the  same  old  anecdotes  and  they  all 
add  up,  in  the  mind  of  the  Kansas 
Citian,  to  a  colossal  bore. 

Kansas  City  is  a  good  place  to  live. 
It  is  that  simple  fact  that  lies  behind 
its  growth,  that  holds  people  here  who 
could  live  anywhere  they  wanted.  It  is 
what  brings  wandering  Kansas  Citians 
back  here  when  they  retire  and  that 
prompts  its  most  capable  men  to  say 
no  to  glittering  jobs  and  more  money 
elsewhere. 

The  modern  city  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  complex  societies  ever  de' 
vised  by  man,  and  this  complexity 
means  that  the  Kansas  Citian  must  be 
a  varied  person.  He  may  dine  at  the 
Kansas  City  Club  or  at  the  back  door 
of  a  North  Side  saloon;  he  may  greet 
the  day  through  the  picture  window 
of  a  $75,000  "ranch  house"  or  from 
a  nest  of  newspapers  in  a  doorway; 
he  may  dress  up  like  a  cowboy  for  a 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  club  outing  or  to 
herd  cattle  in  the  stockyards;  he  may 
follow  a  thousand  occupations  and 
ways  of  life. 

THE  TYPICAL  KANSAS  CITIAN 

And  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  dis- 
till from  all  these  types  a  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  Kansas  City.  He 
is  a  man  to  whom  a  home  looms  large 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  And  he  is 
more  typically  to  be  found  in  his  own 
house,  whether  it  is  in  one  of  the 
swelling  white  suburbs  over  the  Kan- 
sas  border  or  in  Clay  or  Platte  county 
or  on  one  of  the  older  streets,  rather 
than  in  an  apartment.  His  is  not  a 
city  of  row  houses  or,  in  the  main, 
of  flats  or  apartments.  He  likes  a 
yard  and  he  and  his  wife  worry  about 
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their  flowers  and  their  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  the  lawn. 

The  two  dominant  strains  which 
have  produced  the  Kansas  Citian  are 
diverse,  yet  complementary.  He  is  J 
half  Kansan,  aggressive,  somewhat'' 
puritanical,  with  a  humor  that  bites 
and  a  gift  for  criticism;  and  half  Mis- 
sourian,  holding  to  the  best  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  mellow,  understand? 
ing,  full  of  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  the  world. 

And  from  both  of  these  backgrounds 
he  has  received  this  interest  in  his 
home  and  its  surroundings,  an  interest 
which  at  this  time  of  year  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  I 
America  to  live.  The  whole  town 
seems  to  bloom.  Fountains  of  spirea 
spray  the  yards.  Iris  and  tulips  line 
the  walks.  The  spotless  Plaza,  which 
emphasizes  the  city's  link  with  the 
Southwest,  sparkles  in  the  sun,  and 
the  parks  are  full  of  people  who  have,  I 
never  quite  come  to  like  the  feel  of  ' 
a  sidewalk  under  foot. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  the  Kansas 
City  seasons.  They  make  it  worth 
while  to  bear  the  searing  summer  and 
the  slushy  winter. 

And  it  is  interesting  that  these  sea' 
sons  are  the  ones  which  are  most  inv 
portant  to  a  man  who  is  close  to  the 
soil  and  its  products,  whether  in  his 
back-yard  plot  or  in  the  stretching 
acres  of  wheat  and  pasture  lands. 
Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  of 
growth  and  harvest,  of  promise  and 
fruition. 

Kansas  City,  like  everything  that, 
lives,  has  its  great  life  cycle.  It  is 
still,  for  all  its  history,  in  its  spring- 
time. What  the  harvest  will  be  only 
its  citizens  can  decide. 


KANSAS  CITY'S 
CENTENNIAL 
PAGEANT 


By  HERBERT  O.  BRAYER 

Presented  nightly  on  the  great  stage  of  Kansas  City's  new 
Starlight  Theatre  in  Swope  Par\,  June  3  through  July  10, 
1950.  Four  casts  of  1,000  persons  each — participating  for  the 
fun  of  it! — presented  the  nightly  spectacle,  assisted  by  the  Civic 
Chorus  and  a  large  orchestra.  What  evidence  of  community 
spirit'. — 4,000  men,  women  and  children  of  Kansas  City,  giving 
tneir  time,  effort  and  talents  to  presentation  of  this  historical 
pageant,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Pageant  Committee 
headed  by  Dan  L.  Fennell. 

WHB  staff  members  who  participated  as  narrators: 
Bob  Kennedy  and  Jack  Layton. 

R.OLOGUE — "KANSAS  CITY  GREETS  THE  NATION 

PYLON  PLATFORM  LIGHTS  UP 
Trumpeters  disclosed  standing  with  raised 
Golden  Trumpets. 
Fanfare  of  Trumpets. 

7<[arrator:  The  Kansas  City  Centennial 
Association  proudly  presents  the  His- 
torical Spectacle— "THRILLS  OF  A 
CENTURY." 

ALL  LIGHTS  FULL  UP 
Picture  of  Kansas  City  Skyline  back  of 
Center  Stage.  Forty-eight  Ladies  represent- 
ing the  United  States  enter  with  their  Flag 
Bearers.  Twenty-four  Guards  for  the  Queen 
of  The  Centennial  join  the  picture.  As  all 
come  to  assigned  position  on  Field  Stage, 
Centennial  Queen  and  Miss  United  States 
are  brought  in  from  right  and  left  center 
stage  on  moving  Platforms  on  which  are 
mounted  their  thrones. 
Twenty-four  attendants  in  the  Court  of 
The  Centennial  Queen  enter  the  picture. 

7<[arrator:  Her  Majesty,  Clara  Belle 
Smith,  The  Centennial  Queen! 
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J^arrator:  Her  Royal  Highness— Mrs. 
Juanita  Huppe,  as  Miss  United  States! 

FANFARE  OF  TRUMPETS 
The  Centennial  Queen  and  Miss  United 
States  are  joined  by  their  escorts  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  and  the  Royal  Procession 
proceeds  to  the  front  of  the  Stage.  The 
Royal  Party  is  accompanied  by  the  Queen's 
Attendants,  Pages  and  Guards.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  front  of  the  Stage — Corona- 
tion Ceremony  or  some  speech  of  welcome 
will  be  given.  This  will  vary  with  the 
visiting  Queens  on  the  nights  they  appear. 
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After  ceremony  a  carriage  with  Coachma 
and  Footman  and  four  mounted  outrider 
will  enter  and  stop  by  the  Royal  Part) 
Centennial  Queen,  Miss  United  States  wi 
enter  the  carriage.  As  the  carriage  move 
out  all  other  participants  will  leave  th 
Stage  in  colorful  procession.  Carriage  wi 
proceed  to  Left  end  of  stage  and  tur 
around — route  will  take  same  along  th 
front  of  entire  Stage  so  that  Queen  ca: 
greet  entire  audience.  As  the  carriage  turn 
Stage  lights  will  go  out  and  the  carriag 
will  be  picked  up  in  Spotlights  onl 
until  Exit. 


EPISODE  I— "INTRODUCTION" 


yiarrator:  Hear  that!  (LOW  IN- 
CREASING-DECREASING ROAR 
OF  AIRPLANE  MOTORS.)  There 
is  the  song  of  progress,  of  a  modern 
age,  of  speed  and  power,  of  faith  and 
courage.  A  song  symbolizing  a  city,  a 
great  city  with  a  hundred  years  of 
achievement.  It  carries  a  message  not 
only  of  the  past  and  the  present  but 
also  of  the  future,  for  progress  is  never 
static.  Sometimes  dramatic,  frequently 
colorful,  but  always  dynamic,  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas  City  is  reflected  in  that 
steady  roar  of  surging  power  from 
above. 

1<[arrator:  It  is  but  five  hours  to  New 
York. 

T^arrator:  Five  hours  to  San  Francisco. 

ls[arrator:  Twenty  hours  to  London 
and  Paris. 

T^arrator:  Twenty-two  to  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Helsinki  or  Moscow,  and 
nineteen  to  Tokyo. 


~Njxrrator:  The  whole  world  is  at  ou 
door. 

J^arrator:  And  only  yesterday  it  waii 
two  long  months  to  the  ancient  abode 
of  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Fe. 

T^arrator:  Or  three  dangerous  months, 
to  the  rich  farm  lands  of  Oregon  o\\ 
the  beckoning  Gold  Fields  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

J^arrator:  That  is  how  it  has  always 
been  at  the  bend  of  the  Missouri;  the 
only  change  is  in  time  and  destination.! 

J^arrator:  Today  it  is  minutes  and 
hours. 

T^larrator:  Yesterday  it  was  days,  weeks 
and  months. 

J^arrator:  But  always  it  has  been  "to 
Somewhere"  for  KANSAS  CITY  is 
today,  as  it  has  been  for  a  century,  at 
the  "Crossroads  of  a  Nation."  m 


THRILLS  OF  A  CBNTURY 
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EPISODE  II— "THE  FRENCH— 1712-1723" 


Scene  1 — "Estienne  Veniard  de  Bourg- 
mont  views  the  Bend  of  the  Missouri" 

"  barrator:  It  all  began  one  warm  sum- 
smer  day  in  1712,  when  an  adventur- 


ous son  of  France  stood  on  the  high 
bluffs  and   surveyed   the  curious 


meanderings  of  the  broad  Missouri. 


LIGHTS  UP  ON  PLATFORM  STAGE 


T^arrator:  Etienne  Veniard  de  Bourg- 
mont  with  two  companions  looks  down 
on  the  big  Lazy  "S"  bend  of  the  River. 

?<[arrator:  The  brush  lodges  of  the 
Osage  Indians  and  other  tribes  amaze 
them. 

T^arrator:  It  is  an  inspiring  view  but 
the  young  Frenchman  is  sorely  disap- 
.  pointed  that  he  has  not  found  the  half 
:  legendary  mountains  of  silver  he  is 
'seeking. 

♦^DIALOGUE  for  3  Male  Voices.) 
.  Soldier:  A  fertile  valley  watered  by  a 
■  great  River  but  NO  towering  moun- 
tains  of  Silver. 

Etienne:  No  mountains  of  silver  but  a 
land  broader  and  richer  than  imagina- 
'tion. 

2nd  Soldier:  The  Indians  relate  that 
the  source  of  the  river  is  in  the  high 
mountains.  Let  us  journey  on. 

'. ,  Etienne:  No — I  must  be  in  France  ten 
months  hence — we  must  hasten  East' 
ward.  But  I  shall  return. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

1  ~Njirrator:  He  returned  again  in  1723 
\  as  Commander  on  the  Missouri  with 
I  instructions  from  France's  imperial 
iiouis  XV  to  establish  a  fort  and  to 


prevent  the  encroaching  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores  from  establishing  a  foot' 
hold  on  the  Missouri. 

K[arrator:  Upon  his  return  to  France 
after  a  successful  tour  of  duty  he  took 
with  him  a  group  of  young  Indian 
Chieftains  and  a  beautiful  Indian  maid 
soon  known  as  the  "Princess  of  the 
Missouri." 

Scene  2 — "The  Princess  of  the  Missouri 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV — France" 

LIGHTS  UP— CENTER  STAGE 
T^arrator:  At  historic  Fontainebleau 
the  American  Tribesmen  were  wined 
and  dined  by  the  King. 

J^arrator:  Pointing  and  bowing,  the 
bewigged  and  powdered  Courtiers  and 
their  gracious  ladies  dance  the  Minuet. 

barrator  (Hold  until  Entrance):  A 
Soldier  arrives  with  an  important 
message. 

~Njirrator  (Hold  until  Entrance):  Ah, 
it  is  the  adventurous  Captain  de 
Bourgmont.  He  has  just  arrived  from 
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America  with  the  natives  from  the 
"River  of  the  West." 

Narrator:  The  Court  is  entranced  with 
the  lovely  Indian  Princess  and  amazed 
by  the  stalwart  Braves. 

T^arrator  (Suit  with  action):  The 
Princess  of  the  Missouri  is  presented 
to  their  Majesties.  She  has  brought 
gifts  for  the  Monarch  which  the 
Chieftains  present. 

7\[arrator  (Suit  with  action):  His 
Majesty  signifies  that  the  dancing  be 
resumed. 

J^arrator  (SWA):  The  dancers  take 
their  places.  His  Majesty  orders  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  to  invite  the  Prin' 
cess  to  dance  with  him. 

"Njzrrator  (SWA):  Bewildered  and 
reluctant,  she  accepts. 
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(DIALOGUE  for  1  Female  and  1  Mali 
Voice.) 

"Narrator  (As  Princess  stops  befori 
King):  Sire,  I  know  not  the  dances  o 
your  strange  and  beautiful  land — 
beg  your  Majesty  to  permit  me  tc 
show  you  the  dances  of  my  people. 

T^arrator:  We  find  the  idea  most  ex 
citing.  We  grant  the  permission. 

INDIAN  DANCE— CHIEFTAINS  & 
PRINCESS. 

After  final  position  of  dance. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

T^larrator:  Laden  with  presents,  the 
Chieftains  returned  to  America.  Foi 
years  after,  no  doubt,  many  an  Indian 
campfire  was  regaled  with  tales  of  the 
incredible  luxury  of  the  French  Court, 
and  the  astonishing  experiences  int 
France. 


EPISODE  III — "THE  COMING  OF  THE  AMERICANS" 


Scene  1 — "The  First  American — 
Daniel  Morgan  Boone" 

LIGHTS  UP — LEFT  INSERT  STAGE 

"Narrator:  Others  were  interested  in 
the  Missouri  besides  the  French. 

T^arrator:  Alone  in  the  wilderness  is 
Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  son  of  the  in' 
trepid  pioneer  of  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  country.  He  is  a  trapper  of 
renown  and  has  been  plying  his  trade 
along  the  Blue. 

"N^arrator:  The  time  is  shortly  before 
1800  and  Boone  was  possibly  the  first 
American  to  set  foot  in  what  is  now 
Kansas  City. 

LIGHTS  OUT 


Scene  2 — "Transfer  of  the  Upper 
Louisiana  Purchase" 


THRILLS  OF  A  CENTURY 
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^  barrator:  As  a  pawn  in  the  interna' 
tional  checker  game  France  transferred 
i  the  trans-Mississippi  country  to  Spain 
I  and  Spain  transferred  it  back  to 
■I  France. 
1 1 

LIGHTS  UP— RIGHT  INSERT  STAGE 

j  J^arrator:  It  is  the  morning  of  March 
*9,  1804,  at  old  St.  Louis.  The  docu- 
ments being  signed  by  French  and 
United  States  Army  Officers  are  the 
Transfer  of  the  Upper  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. With  a  few  strokes  of  the  quill 
pen  the  trans-Mississippi- West  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Kiarrator  (SWA):  The  French  Com- 
mandant orders  the  lowering  of  the 
tricolor  of  France. 

J^arrator  (SWA):  Proudly  he  takes 
it  from  the  Sergeant  and  folds  it  over 
••his  arm. 

J<[arrator  (SWA):  An  American  sol- 
dier advances  smartly  and  raises  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

7<[arrator  (When  the  flag  reaches  the 
top  of  the  pole  and  the  stage  lights 
go  down):  THE  STARS  AND  THE 
STRIPES  FLY  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  WEST  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

T^arrator:  Within  a  few  days  Captain 
William  Clark  and  Merriwether  Lewis 
set  out  to  explore  the  new  territory 
and  in  passing  up  the  Missouri  River 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  Pacific.  Four 
"years  later  Captain  Clark  returned  to 


erect  Fort  Osage — twenty- four  miles 
downstream. 

LIGHTS  UP— LEFT  INSERT  STAGE 

Scene  3 — "The  Treaty  of  Fort  Osage" 

T^arrator:  Here  at  Fort  Osage  the 
Osage  Chiefs  have  gathered  to  listen 
to  the  terms  of  the  famous  treaty.  It 
is  a  scene  of  far-reaching  consequence. 
The  date,  November  10,  1808,  will  be 
long  remembered. 

J^arrator:  In  silence  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Osage  listen  to  fur  trader  Pierre  Chou- 
teau explain  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty 
by  which  the  Great  White  Father  in 
Washington  promises  to  build  a  Fort 
and  a  Trading  Post  among  them  in 
return  for  the  cessation  of  all  their 
lands  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers. 
(DIALOGUE  for  Male  Voice.) 
Chouteau:  You  have  heard  this  treaty 
explained  to  you;  those  who  come  for- 
ward and  sign  it  shall  be  considered 
the  friends  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly;  those  who 
refuse  to  come  forward  and  sign  it 
shall  be  considered  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  treated  according- 
ly... 

J^arrator  (SWA):  After  some  discus- 
sion one  of  the  Chiefs  comes  forward 
to  sign.  Others  follow.  Now  the  land 
is  open  for  settlement.  THE  FRON- 
TIER SWEPT  WESTWARD! 

LIGHTS  OUT 

T^arrator:  Up  and  past  the  great  bend 
in  the  Missouri  in  the  year  1819  came 
the  United  States  Army's  scientific 
expedition  under  Major  Stephen  H. 
Long. 
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LIGHTS  UP 
Scene  4 — "Major  Long's  Great  West- 
ern Engineer"   (CENTER  &  FIELD 
STAGE) 

J^arrator:  To  carry  his  command  the 
Army  constructed  a  serpent-like  craft 
from  the  mouth  of  which  came  terri- 
fying snorts  of  steam. 
As  the  Boat  comes  into  the  Dock  at  Center 
Stage. 

J^arrator:  The  peaceful,  even  mode  of 
life  in  the  little  Osage  Indian  Village 
is  thrown  into  tumult  with  the  arrival 
of  this  strange  apparition.  Some  of  the 
Indians  are  impressed.  The  Squaws 
and  children  flee  in  fear. 

T^arrator:  "To  the  eye  of  ignorance 
the  illusion  is  complete — that  a  mon- 
ster of  the  deep  carries  a  ship  on  its 
back,  smoking  with  fatigue  and  lash- 
ing the  waves  in  violent  exertion." 

T^arrator  (SWA):  The  soldiers  disem- 
bark and  are  dispatched  to  explore  the 
Country. 

7{arrator  (SWA):  Major  Long  joins 
the  Indian  Chiefs. 

Smoking  of  the  Peace  Pipe.  Indian  Medi- 
cine Dance. 
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l^arrator  ( SWA ) :  The  Exploring  par 
ties  return  tired  and  dejected. 

"Harrator  (SWA):  The  Major  listens 
to  their  discouraging  reports  and  makes 
notes  for  his  survey  to  Federal  Author- 
ities. The  party  makes  preparations  tc 
embark. 


K[arrator  (SWA):  Major  Long  starts 
to  prepare  the  report  which  will  be  of 
profound  importance.  From  this  and 
other  explorations  he  reports  that  the 
region  West  of  the  River  is  unfit  for 
cultivation  and  uninhabitable  by  a 
people  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
THUS  is  born  the  legend  of  the 
GREAT  AMERICAN  DESERT. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

T^arrator:  The  Western  country  be- 
came Indian  Territory  and  was  closed 
to  settlement. 

~H.arrator:  Not  until  1854  was  this 
barrier  to  the  commercial  development1 
of  Kansas  City  removed  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and 
the  formation  of  the  Territory  of  I 
Kansas. 


EPISODE  IV— "FOUNDING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  KANSAS" 


T^arrator:  Fur  now  became  King  of 
the  Western  Traffic.  Trading  Expe- 
ditions roved  the  Indian  country  and 
swapped  blankets  and  trinkets  for  lux- 
urious beaver  pelts.  Licensed  trading 
posts  were  established  among  the 
tribes.  Francois  Chouteau  established 
a  trading  post  in  1821  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  three  miles  below 
the  great  bend.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  bearded,  buckskin-clad  traders 
from  up  the  Kaw  and  Missouri  a  brisk 
fur  trade  developed;  soon  a  dozen 
French  families  raised  cabins  in  the 


area.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  within  the  present 
limits  of  Kansas  City. 

LIGHTS  UP 
Scene  1 — "Chouteau's  Trading  Post" 

J^arrator  :  Here  is  Chouteau's  Landing 
— the  year  is  1821.  Francois  Chouteau 
has  established  a  little  trading  post. 
The  American  Fur  Company,  owned 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  authorized 
him  to  establish  this  trading  center 
near  the  sources  of  supply.  Already* 
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r'there  are  a  number  of  French  families 
— settled  in  their  Log  Cabins,  and 
s  bravely  carrying  on  the  life  of  a  typi' 
3cal  French  village  in  so  far  as  the  cli- 
i  mate  and  the  primitive  conditions  will 
5  permit. 

Today  there  is  much  excitement,  for 
i  the  Jesuit  Missionary  Priest  is  making 


[a  visit  to  the  Landing.  Young  couples 
►have  been  waiting  weary  months  to  be 
married  and  little  babies  born  since  the 
I  good  Father's  last  visit  are  to  be  bap- 
tized. All  are  gathered  to  meet  the 
Priest. 

T^arrator:  Fur  trappers  land  at  the 
little  dock  or  have  come  overland  with 
I  their  rich  burdens.  Pack  trains  make 
ready  for  the  long  journey  to  the 
West.  There  is  the  Missionary  Father 
now  in  his  robes.  Everyone  greets  him 
and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  his 
way  down  the  street  to  the  little  out- 
door Altar  where  the  ceremonies  are 
to  take  place.  I  believe — yes,  that  tall 
i  dark-haired  woman  accompanying  the 
Father  is  Berenice  Chouteau,  wife  of 
Francois.  She  is  the  recognized  leader 
of  this  little  community  as  far  as  its 
social  life  and  customs  are  concerned. 

barrator:    The   good   Father  looks 


around,  no  doubt  wondering  just 
where  to  begin.  Of  course  the  baptisms 
will  come  first  so  that  the  grown  folks 
can  enjoy  the  festivities  after  the  wed- 
dings. 

Baptisms — Hymn  by  Choir.  Record  of  a 
baby  crying. 

T^arrator:  The  Pack  Train  is  leaving 
for  far-off  Santa  Fe. 

~Njarrator:  Father  DeSmet  is  busy  on 
the  Dock  preparing  for  his  long  trip 
to  Idaho.  He  hurries  to  the  warehouse 
for  some  forgotten  item. 
J^arrator:  While  everyone  is  admiring 
the  beautiful  babies  the  couples  anx- 
iously waiting  to  be  married  line  up 
near  the  altar.  Each  of  the  brides  is 
accompanied  by  her  mother.  In  French 
society  chaperonage  is  close.  No  young 
man  ever  escorts  a  girl  anywhere  with- 
out her  mother.  Yes — even  on  the 
wedding  day.  The  ceremonies  begin. 
(First  marriage.) 

"Hjirrator  (After  the  first  wedding): 
Father  DeSmet  is  mounted  and  ready 
to  leave.  The  marriage  services  are 
postponed  while  everyone  wishes  him 
God-speed. 

J^arrator:  Now  for  the  next  happy 
couple.  (During  the  next  two  wed- 
dings.) 

~Njzrrator:  That  very,  very  tall  man, 
with  the  white  hair  piled  on  top  of  his 
head  is  Chief  Long-Hair  of  the  Crow 
tribe.  It  is  said  that  if  he  let  his  hair  fall 
loose,  it  would  drag  on  the  ground. 

One  trapper's  tale  is  that  the  Chief's 
hair  is  ten  feet  long.  Those  two  young 
lads  seem  interested  in  finding  out  if 
this  is  true.  (When  Indian  turns  on 
boys  and  they  run.)  Their  curiosity  is 
greater  than  their  courage. 
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"barrator  (SWA):  The  weddings  are 
over  and  the  festivities  begin.  Dances 
of  their  homeland  in  far  away  France 
are  next  in  order.  (Music.) 
"barrator  (SWA):  Old  and  young 
dance  to  the  lively  tunes  of  the  Rivard 
Brothers.  (After  Dance.) 
J^arrator:  Captain  John  C.  Fremont 
and  his  men  have  been  busy  assem- 
bling their  supplies  and  equipment  at 
the  landing  and  are  now  ready  to  leave 
— amid  showers  of  good  wishes  he 
strikes  out  for  the  Rockies. 
J^arrator  (SWA):  The  Missionary 
Father  blesses  the  Villagers  and  sets 
out  on  the  river.  The  hardy  pioneers 
will  return  to  their  daily  tasks — with 
happy  memories  of  friendships  re- 
newed, old  customs  revived  and  giv- 
ing us  a  picture  of  a  happy  day  in 
the  village  that  is  now  KANSAS 
CITY. 

LIGHTS  OUT 
Scene  2 — "The  Sale  of  Kansas  Town 
Lots" 

~Njirrator:  On  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 14,  1838,  at  Peter  Roy's  ferry 
landing  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Avenue, 
west  of  Chouteau's  Warehouse,  Squire 
Tate  of  Westport  proceeded  to  auc- 
tion off  the  estate  of  Gabriel  Prud- 
homme. 

LIGHTS  UP— RIGHT  INSERT  STAGE 

barrator  ( SWA ) :  Squire  Tate  mounts 
the  fence.  (SWA)  Adjusts  his  spec- 
tacles. (SWA)  Takes  a  fresh  "chaw" 
of  tobaccee  — AND  WHAT  A 
CHAW. 

T^arrator:  The  Squire  surveys  the  mot- 
ley gathering  before  him  and  .  .  . 
(DIALOGUE  for  Four  Men.) 
~Njirrator  (Strong  Southern  accent): 
By  oddah  o'  the  County  Court  ah  am 


directed  to  sell  this  estate  to  the  high-  , 
est  biddah!  What  am  ah  offa'd  for 
this  fine  256  accas  (acres)?  You  all 
know  the  value  of  this  fine  bottom 
land.  Let  me  heah  your  bids,  gentle-  | 
men!  (Spits  tobacco  juice — one  man 
jumps  to  dodge  it.) 
~Njirrator:  Four  thousand  dollars! 

7<[arrator:  Forty-one  hundred  and  fifty  r 
dollars! 

Tate:  Ah  have  forty-one  hundred  and 
fifty  bid.  Do  ah  heah  forty-two? 
Come,  come,  sirs,  surely  this  land  is 
worth  more  than  forty-one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollahs! 

Sublette:  Sir,  the  Kansas  Town  Com- 
pany bids  forty-two  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars! 

Tate:  Do  ah  heah  forty-three  hun- 
dred? $4250  once  —  $4250  twice  — 
$4250  for  the  third  and  last  time.  Sold 
to  Mr.  William  Sublette,  representing 
the  Kansas  Town  Company! 
Takes  another  chaw. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

J-larrator:  Believing  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor Stephen  H.  Long  sent  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  expedition,  the  Federal 
authorities  moved  thousands  of  Indians 
to  special  reservations  west  of  the 
Missouri. 

LIGHTS  UP— SPOTLIGHTS  PICK  UP 
INDIANS  MOVING  TO  RIGHT  STAGE 

Scene  3 — "The  Indians  Moved  to  the 

West" 

T^arrator:  The  peaceful  little  Osage"-t 
village  escorted  by  United  States  sol- 
diers moves  slowly  towards  the  West 
with  all  their  possessions.  It  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  thousands  of  In- 
dians being  brought  from  the  East   j  \ 
to  be  located  on  reservations  beyond  * 
the  Missouri.  The  trail  leads  West   j  v, 
through  the  village  at  the  bend  of  thfiH 
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river.  The  Indian  name  for  it  will  go 
down  through  the  years  as  "THE 
TRAIL  OF  TEARS." 

SPOTLIGHTS  OUT 

K[arrator:  By  1850  business  at  Kansas 
reached  a  high  mark  and  the  seven- 
hundred-odd  inhabitants  decided  it 
was  time  to  incorporate.  The  settle' 
ment  now  became  the  Town  of  Kansas. 
7<larrator:  Events  moved  rapidly.  The 
Town  of  Kansas  reincorporated  in 
1853  as  the  City  of  Kansas. 

LIGHTS  UP— CENTER  STAGE 


SCENE  4 — "Benton's  Prophecy" 
T^larrator:  Standing  on  the  bluff,  Sen' 
ator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  surveyed 
the  busy  river  port  below: 
Benton:  "There,  gentlemen,  where  the 
rocky  bluff  meets  and  turns  aside  the 
sweeping  current  of  this  mighty  river; 
here  where  the  Missouri,  after  run- 
ning  its  southward  course  for  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  turns  eastward  to 
the  Mississippi,  a  large  commercial  and 
manufacturing  community  will  con- 
gregate,  and  less  than  a  generation  will 
see  a  great  city  on  these  hills." 


"Less  than  a  gen- 
eration will  see 
a  great  city  on 
these  hills." 


"Njirrator:  Meanwhile,  some  four  miles 
south,  other  events  were  being  enacted 
which  were  destined  to  shape  the  his- 
*-tory  of  the  nation. 


J^arrator:  The  lucrative  Santa  Fe  Trail 
trade  opened  by  William  Becknell  in 
1821  grew  to  astounding  proportions. 
Heavily  loaded  ox-drawn  trains  carved 
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a  broad,  dusty  trail  from  Franklin, 
Wayne  City  and  Independence  across 
the  plains  to  the  Rockies  and  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

barrator:  Noting  that  the  route  to 
the  west  could  be  further  shortened 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  irri- 
tating delays  caused  by  periodic  floods 
on  the  Blue  River,  John  C.  McCoy 
purchased  in  1833,  a  tract  of  land  and 
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built  a  supply  store  at  what  is  now 
Westport  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues. 
Narrator:  Here,  just  four  miles  from 
the  community  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,  he  could  tap  the  overland  Santa 
Fe  trail  traffic  as  well  as  trade  with 
the  Indians  from  neighboring  reserva- 
tions.  With  the  filing  of  his  plat  in 
1835  the  town  of  Westport  was  born. 

LIGHTS  UP 


EPISODE  V— "WESTPORT— 1833-1853" 


SCENE  1 — "An  Early  Street  Scene  in 
Westport" 

Narrator:  We  find  ourselves  on  a  busy 
little  street  in  Westport.  It  is  about 
1845  and  the  bustling  little  village  has 
supplanted  Independence  as  the  pnn- 
cipal  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Narrator:  And  it  has  acquired  most 
of  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
to  boot. 

barrator:  The  Harris  Hotel  is  consid- 
ered the  epitome  of  luxury  by  trav- 
ellers journeying  East  or  West. 

Narrator:  It  is  a  motley  throng — Eng- 
lish Lords  mingle  with  richly  clad 
Caballeros  from  New  Mexico. 
Narrator:  Gamblers,  Fur  Traders, 
mountain  men,  soldiers  and  politicians 
mix  without  thought  of  the  social  scale. 
Such  is  the  life  in  a  Frontier  town. 
Narrator:  The  wagon  train  pulling  out 
is  bound  for  Oregon.  Its  departure 
creates  no  excitement  in  the  village 
street.  Outfitting  these  western-bound 
families  is  routine  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram. 

Narrator:  The  gaily  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  the  senoritas  and  senors 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Their  families  have  journeyed 
those  long  weary  miles  to  establish 


trading  headquarters  for  imports  and 
exports  between  the  two  nations. 
Narrator:  It  would  seem  that  those 
handsome  Mexican  lads  are  trying  to 
flirt  with  the  pretty  senoritas.  But  the 
young  ladies  are  being  very  demure 
because  the  sedate  lady  walking  be- 
hind them  is  their  Duenna — a  most 
vigilant  chaperone. 

Narrator:  But  the  ardent  senors  are 
not  discouraged — they  try  a  little  im- 
promptu serenade. 

MEXICAN  SONG  DANCE. 

SPOTLIGHT  PICKS  UP  MAN  ON  HORSE 
y  MAN  WRITING  NOTES 

barrator:  The  man  on  horseback  is 
John  C.  McCoy  who  purchased  this 
site  and  shortened  the  route  to  the 
West.  He  is  talking  with  Francis 
Parkman,  famed  historian.  Parkman 
is  taking  notes  from  his  most  authentic 
source  on  the  founding  of  Westport. 

SPOTLIGHT  MOVES  TO  TWO  MEN 
HOLDING  THEIR  HORSES 

Narrator:  Nearby  are  Jim  Bridger  and 
Kit  Carson,  two  famous  scouts  and 
guides.  They  have  been  discussing  In- 
dian trouble  in  the  mountains  to  the 
West  and  the  possibility  of  a  war  on 
the  Southwestern  border.  They  have 
dismounted  while  Bridger  draws  a 
map  in  the  dirt  of  the  street  to  sho 
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Carson  the  exact  location  of  the  threat' 
ened  troubles. 


STAGE  LIGHTS  UP 

Narrator:  Then  came  the  War  with 
Mexico. 

Narrator:  And  through  the  alternately 
dusty  and  muddy  streets  pour  the  men 
I  who  will  join  General  Stephen  Watts 
Kearny. 

r  Narrator:  The  Army  recruiting  sta- 
I  tion  is  the  busiest  place  in  Westport. 
Narrator:  The  townfolk  cheer  as  our 
own  Major  Doniphan  and  his  men  are 
off  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
California. 

LIGHTS  OUT 
Narrator:  Within  a  few  months  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 

I  1848  the  streets  of  Westport  and  the 
Town  of  Kansas  were  filled  with  en- 
thusiastic fortune  hunters  en  route  to 
the  new  El  Dorado.  Thousands  of 

[  eager,  impatient  argonauts  came  up 
the  river  by  the  steamboat  landing  of 

I  the  bustling  city  at  the  bend  of  the 
river 

LIGHTS  UP 
SCENE  2 — "The  California  Gold  Rush" 

I  Narrator:  The  news  of  the  gold  strike 
I  at  Sutter's  Mill  on  the  American 
rRiver  in  California  has  hit  Westport 


with  a  terrific  impact.  This  is  only  one 
day  in  its  busy  life  when  the  Pacific 
bound  wagon  trains  prepare  for  the 
long  journey. 

"Narrator:  It  is  difficult  to  decide  just 
what  to  take.  There  is  only  room  for 
bare  necessities. 

"Narrator:  This  good  wife  with  a  trunk 
filled  with  things  dear  to  the  heart 
of  a  woman  who  must  make  a  home 
in  the  raw  new  country,  has  a  prob' 
lem. 

(DIALOGUE  for  Man  and  Woman.) 
Narrator:  But  I'm  telling  you,  Mary, 
it  is  too  heavy — think  of  the  horses 
and  the  mountains. 

Narrator:  Sam — there  must  be  room 
for  all  the  keepsakes  of  our  life  to- 
gether (Weeps). 

Narrator:  It  will  do  no  good  to  weep. 

The  trunk  cannot  go. 

Narrator  (Lady  seats  herself  on  the 

trun\):  SAM  BENJAMIN— Either 

the  trunk  goes  with  me  or  I  stay  right 

here  with  the  trunk. 

Narrator:  Oh!  You  were  ever  the 

stubborn  one. 

Four  men  lift  the  trunk  rapidly — woman  is 
carried  up  with  trunk — slides  off  hastily 
and  skirts  come  way  above  knees. 
Narrator:  Uh — uh — 
All  men  narrators  give  "wolf  whistle." 
Mary:  Gentlemen — this  is  1849. 
Narrator:  Everything  is  ready — last 
goodbyes  have  been  said.  The  elected 
leader  calls  them  all  together  for  last 
instructions. 

(DIALOGUE  for  2  Men.) 
Narrator:  There  is  no  use  of  me 
a-tellm'  what  we're  facin'.  Stick  close 
together — Save  your  horses  and  stock 
by  a-walkin'  as  much  as  you  can. 
You'll  lam  soon  'nuff.  Reverend,  do 
you  have  a  word? 
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Reverend:  NO  —  not  a  word  • —  a 
prayer. 

"Narrator:  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come — Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  and  deliver  us 
from  evil,  for  thine  is  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Power  and  the  Glory  Forever 
— Amen.  God  be  with  you  all. 

Narrator:  Let's  be  a-goin'. 

Music  by  Choir — "Oh,  Susanna" — Wag- 
ons start  rolling. 

When  man  falls  from  horse — time  with 
end  of  Chorus. 

Wife:  John,  John,  what's  the  matter? 

John:  I'm  just  a  bit  dizzy  and  my  foot 
slipped.  I'll  be  all  right. 

Wife:  You're  sick.  You're  in  a  cold 
sweat. 

Leader:  What's  the  matter,  man? 
Wife:  He's  ailin'  an'  bad.  We  can't  go 
on — you  leave  without  us. 

John:  No,  no — We  must  go — I  tell 
you  I'm  all  right.  (Rises  —  Faints  — 
Men  catch  him.) 
Wife:  We  cannot  go. 

John:  Come  here,  Son — You  must 
take  my  place  for  a  few  days.  You're 
a  man  now.  Promise  me  you'll  carry 
on. 

Son:  We'll 
Mother? 

Wife:  Anna,  fix  a  comfortable  place 
in  the  wagon  for  your  Father.  Carry 
him  careful,  men.  Son — take  your 
Father's  horse. 

Man  is  placed  in  Wagon— She  climbs  on 
Driver's  Seat — Boy  has  business  with  Hat 
— Two  men  toss  him  on  horse — Train 
moves  out. 

MUSIC  —  Suggest  "ONWARD  CHRIS- 
TIAN SOLDIERS." 


carry  on  —  won  t  we, 


winq 

LIGHTS  OUT 

Scene  3 — "A  Show  Boat  Highlight" 
RECORD  OF  STEAMBOAT  WHISTLE 
AND  ENGINES. 

Narrator:  What  would  history  have 
been  without  the  colorful  steamboat 
era!  HERE  COMES  THE  SHOW- 
BOAT. 

MUSICAL  NUMBER 
(DIALOGUE.) 

N^rator:  Come  up  closer,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  The  melody  you  have  just 
heard  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  song 
numbers  that  will  tickle  your  ears 
duiing  our  stay  in  your  beautiful  town 
— er-er  City.  And  as  the  supreme 
feature  of  each  and  every  perform- 
ance, we  will  present  one  of  our  tre- 
mendous repertoire  of  Dramatic  Hits 
straight  from  the  best  theaters  in  the 
East. 

Nwrtor:  For  example — 

MELODRAMA  DIALOGUE  for  2  Wom- 
en and  2  Men.  j 
T^arrator:  My  dear  Madam,  I  have 
come  to  inform  you  that  the  mortgage 
is  due.  Tomorrow  at  noon,  have  the 
money  for  me — or  the  girl  is  mine — 
all  mine. 

LEERS  AT  GIRL.  LEAVES  STAGE. 
GIRL  &  MOTHER  CLING  TOGETHER. 

Girl:  Mother,  if  dear  Willie  does  not 
find  the  buried  treasure  by  tomorrow 
noon  I  must  marry  that  CAD.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

Mother:  Oh!  My  darling  daughter,  I 
would  rather  go  to  the  poor  farm  than 
see  you  accept  his  hand.  That  is  fate 
worse  than  death. 
ENTER  WILLIE. 

Willie:  I  have  searched  and  searched, 
but  I  can  not  find  the  buried  treasure. 
GIRL  RUNS  TO  WILLIE. 
Girl:  Oh!  Willie,  Willie,  all  is  lost. 
Tomorrow,  Montague  will  be  here  for--  ^ 
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the  mortgage  money.  Now  I  can  never 
"marry  you. 

WILLIE  STRAIGHTENS  UP  BRAVELY. 
Willie:  Do  not  despair,  my  darling. 
Strong  arms  and  a  brave  heart  will 
conquer  all. 

EXITS— OTHERS  HOLD  POSE. 

'Narrator:  Soul  stirring  drama,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  each  and  every  night. 


Reserved  seat  20c — General  Admis- 
sion 10c — 6  admissions  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes — Families  of  eight  admitted 
for  a  bushel  of  corn — 2  Reserved  seats 
at  each  and  every  performance  for  a 
smoked  ham  —  Every  night  at  6:30 
sharp — Ladies  must  remove  their  hats 
—NO  POPCORN  WILL  BE  SOLD. 

.Thank  you — 


EPISODE  VI— "GROWTH  AND  WAR" 


LIGHTS  OUT 
Scene  1 — "Kansas  City — Slavery 
Proponents  and  Abolitionists" 

Narrator:  But  these  were  days,  too, 
for  weightier  matters. 

"Narrator:  Outfitting  the  Pacific  bound 
wagon  trains  became  the  major  indus- 
try  of  both  the  Town  of  Kansas  and 
of  Westport. 

Narrator:  Banks  were  founded. 

Narrator:  Newspapers  were  estab- 
lished. 

Narrator:  And  in  Kansas  City,  every- 
one turned  out  to  see  the  spluttering, 
clacking  little  gadget  which  meant  that 
telegraph  service  had  been  inaug- 
urated. 

Narrator:  Plans  for  railroads  were 
drawn. 

Narrator:  Bond  issues  were  enthusi- 
astically approved. 

Narrator:  And  in  Kansas  City,  an 
ambitious  group  of  businessmen 
founded  the  forerunner  of  our  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

"Narrator:  Clay  banks  were  removed. 
barrator:  Hills  were  levelled. 
■barrator:  The  alternating  muddy  mo- 


rass and  suffocating  dust  bin  that  had 
been  the  main  street  was  now  a  smooth 
macadam  thoroughfare. 


Narrator:  In  1854,  Congress  acted, 
and  the  "Little  Giant's"  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  became  law. 

Narrator:  The  barrier  to  westward  set- 
tlement which  the  Indian  problem  had 
posed  was  finally  removed. 

Narrator:  Through  Kansas  City  and 
Westport  new  immigrants  poured  into 
the  Kansas  territory. 

LIGHTS  UP  ON  STREET  SCENE 

But,  beneath  this  surging  pean  of 
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progress  can  be  heard  faintly  disq 
ing  rumbles. 

(SWA  to  Man  in  'Wagon)  Some 
walk  with  an  easy,  loose-jointed  am- 
ble;  and  speak  in  the  liquid-smooth, 
slurred  cadences  that  are  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  the  South. 

T^arrator  (Southern  —  Laughing ) : 
Why,  man,  y'all  don"  think  we'ah 
goin'  pay  any  attention  to  thet  damn 
yankee  nonsense  about  a  "Free  Kan- 
sas" do  yah?  (Soberly )  Lookee  heah, 
theh  ain't  no  two  ways  about  it.  Theh's 
moah  at  stake  heah  than  jes'  the  fu- 
tuah  of  Kansas.  It's  the  whole  futuah 
of  the  South  that's  at  stake! 

BUSINESS:  More  rushing  about;  then 
wagon  again. 

ls{arrator:  Some  have  the  quick,  nerv- 
ous pace — the  zealous  eye — the  nasal 
twang  that  bespeak  the  Yankee. 

T^arrator  (T^ew  England):  Brothers, 
this  is  the  time  and  place.  Here,  now, 
at  the  American  Hotel  of  this  growing 
young  metropolis  of  the  west  we  must 
throw  down  our  gauge.  This  vile,  in- 
sidious reptile  that  is  slavery  must  be 
trampled  underfoot — Kansas  must  be 
free,  if  ever  the  Union  is  to  be  free! 
Cut  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  Sign. 
T^arrator  (SWA):  A  little  northern 
lady  named  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
publishes  a  book. 
Men  throwing  mud  at  sign. 

J^arrator:  It  isn't  any  great  shakes  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  some  of  the  critics 
are  particularly  harsh. 

LIGHTS  OUT  IN  SCENE 
LIGHTS  UP— STEAMBOAT  ARRIVES, 
PASSENGERS  DEBARK 

T^arrator:  Another  boat  arrives — a 
rather  special  boat,  for  it  carries  a 
sizable  abolitionist  delegation  under 
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the  imposing  title  of  the  "New  Eng- 
land Immigration  Society." 
T^arrator:  The  rumblings  grow  more 
distinct — and  more  disquieting. 
T^arrator:  The  tinder  is  neatly  laid — - 
all  that's  needed  is  the  spark! 
BUSINESS:  Groups  of  men  riding,  shots. 
T^arrator:  It  is  not  long  forthcoming. 
The  stage  is  set  and  here  on  the  bor*» 
der  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  is  played 
the  prologue  to  the  tragedy  that  in 
only  a  very  few  years  will  grip  the 
entire  nation. 

BUSINESS:  More  rushing  about  of  men 
on  horseback:  Gunfire. 

barrator  ( SWA ) :  Overshadowing  ev- 
erything is  the  chaos  and  terror  of  the 
border  war  when  the  slavery  propo- 
nents and  abolitionists  alike  resort  to 
physical  force  in  the  contention  for 
Kansas. 

J^arrator  (Northern ) :  We  want  a  free 
Kansas! 

~N<xrrator  (Southern):  Death  to  all  the*  < 

damned  abolitionists! 

J^arrator  (Northern):  Kansas  Free! 

No  slavery  in  Kansas!  Burn  'em  out! 

Js[arrator  (Southern):  Kansas  Slave! 

No  abolitionists  in  Kansas!  Get  'em.iji 

boys! 

BUSINESS:  Riding  around,  shots. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

J^arrator:   Though   fire   and  death 
touched  the  land  and  divided  families 
all  along  the  border,  Kansas  City  re- 
mained an  "island  of  order  in  a  law-  *  j 
less  sea," 

Harrator:   The   abolitionists  carried 
Kansas. 

J^arrator:  The  prologue  was  over. 
T^arrator:  The  prologue  was  over — 
and  there  was  to  be  an  intermission 
of  a  few  years  before  the  first  act  I 
began.  — * 
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SCENE  2 — "The  Civil  War" — "Order 
No.  1 1 :  Quantrill's  Raid" 

Narrator:  News  of  a  rich  lode  strike 
at  the  Gregory  Diggings  reached  the 
Missouri.  The  business  of  the  outfit- 
ting establishments  zoomed  once  more. 
N.arrator:  Again  the  wagons  rolled 
west. 


Narrator:  This  time  the  slogans  read 
"Pike's  Peak  or  Bust." 

LIGHTS  UP 

BUSINESS:  Wagons  leaving:  People  rush- 
ing around:  Crowd  gathers  near  Telegraph 
Office. 

Narrator:  But  the  interlude  is  almost 
over. 

Narrator:  The  rift  between  North  and 

South  widens  daily. 

Narrator:  Anxious  crowds  gather  at 

telegraph  offices  to  await  the  latest 

news. 

Man  bursts  from  Office  waving  wire. 
~Nj2.rra.tor  ( SWA ) :  And  then  one  day 
it  happens!  With  dramatic  sudden- 
ness the  curtains  part,  and  the  great 
drama  begins. 
Narrator:  What  is  it? 
Narrator:  What's  it  say? 
N.arrator:  What's  happened? 
Narrator:  The  answers  are  easy  to 
relate,  but  difficult  to  absorb. 


Narrator:  It's  a  wire  from  the  East! 

Narrator:  It  says  the  Rebels  have  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter! 

Narrator:  What's  happened?  (Pause) 
It's  what's  going  to  happen,  that's  the 
question. 

N^arrator:  The  great,  tragically  inev- 
itable war  has  come  at  last,  and 
"what's  goin'  to  happen"  is  indeed  the 
question  on  every  lip. 

Narrator:  A  Unionist  mayor  is  elected 
in  Kansas  City  in  1861  with  strong 
support  from  less  rabid  citizens  of 
southern  origin. 

Narrator  ( SWA ) :  An  already  critical 
situation  is  made  more  tense  by  the 
raising  of  a  Confederate  Flag. 

Narrator  (SWA):  Mayor  Van  Horn 
sends  for  Union  Troops  from  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

N.arrator:  He  directs  the  organization 
of  a  Home  Guard. 

Narrator  (SWA):  By  night  and  day 
contending  factions  range  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Narrator:  (Northern — Angry):  Con- 
federate "bushwhackers!" 

N,arrator:  ( Southern — Angry ) :  Union 
"red-legs!" 

Narrator:  The  citizenry  is  terrified — 

confused — victimized  by  both. 

BUSINESS:  Crowd  mills  around  News- 
paper Office. 

N^arrator  (SWA)  :  And  again,  people 
gather,  waiting  for  the  latest  news. 
(SWA)  Editors  post  the  bulletins 
outside  their  offices.  The  crowd  surges 
forward  eagerly. 

N^arrator:  What's  it  say? 

Narrator:  Says  Quantrill's  boys  have 
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sacked  Lawrence,  and  shot  a  lot  of 
people. 

"Narrator:  They're  hidin'  out  some- 
where up  in  the  Sni  Mills.  The  Yan- 
kees  are  out  after  them. 

"Narrator:  They'll  never  catch  'em  up 
there,  though. 

BUSINESS:  Soldier  rushes  up  with  new 
Bulletin,  posts  it.  Boy  climbs  down  from 
buggy,  rushes  over  to  read  it.  Old  Man 
calls  from  buggy. 

Old  Man:  What's  it  say,  son? 

Boy:  It's  an  Army  order,  Dad.  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  1 1  by  General  Ewing. 

(Pause) 

Old  Man:  Well,  go  on,  boy,  what  does 
it  say? 


Boy:  It  ...  It  says  that  everyone  who 
lives  in  the  country  'round  here  has 
got  to  get  out  'cause  they  took  in 
"bushwhackers."  It  ...  It  says  they're 
goin'  to  burn  the  corn  'n'  fodder.  Can 
they  do  that,  Dad? 
Old  Man:  I  dunno,  boy  ...  I  dunno. 
Boy:  But,  Dad,  'tain't  fair,  'tain  t  fair 
at  all. 
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Old  Man:  Come  on,  boy.  Hurry  it  up! 
We've  got  to  get  your  mother.  A  lot 
of  people  are  goin'  to  be  homeless,  and 
there'll  be  many  comin'  here.  Ewing's 
goin'  to  be  in  trouble  over  this! 

LIGHTS  OUT 
Scene  3 — "The  Battle  of  Westport" 

Narrator:  Amid  this  confusion,  the 
Confederacy  struck!  General  Sterling 
Price  and  nine  thousand  seasoned 
Rebel  troops  invaded  Missouri. 
Narrator  (Southern):  The  objectives 
of  this  campaign! 

Narrator:  The  capture  of  Kansas  City. 
Narrator:  The  capture  of  the  vital 
Union  supply  post  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
Narrator  (Southern):  The  strategic 
advantages  of  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign! 

Narrator:  Control  of  the  Western 
trade  routes  to  New  Mexico. 
Narrator:  The  Pike's  Peak  gold  fields. 

Narrator:  The  approaches  to  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

Narrator:  To  meet  this  challenge, 
Union  forces — many  green  and  poor- 
ly led — were  mobilised  under  General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis.  The  issue  was 
joined,  and  for  three  days  the  fate  of 
Kansas  City  hung  in  the  balance 
(Sound:  Distant  gunfire)  while  the 
battle  of  Westport  raged  less  than 
three  miles  to  the  south. 

LIGHTS  UP— STREET  SCENE — 
WOUNDED  SOLDIERS.  ETC. 

Narrator:  Residents  of  Kansas  City 
and  Westport  care  for  the  wounded. 
Narrator:  They  bury  the  nearly  thou- 
sand dead  who  have  fallen  in  the  early 
fighting. 

Narrator:  In  spite  of  overwhelming 
superiority  in  numbers,  the  Union 
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forces  are  badly  shaken  and  outflanked 
in  the  second  day  of  the  battle.  The 
high  ground  south  of  Brush  Creek  is 
held  by  the  Confederate  forces. 

BUSINESS:  Soldiers  gathered  around  Gen. 
Curtis — Staff  Meeting. 

J^arrator  (SWA):  General  Curtis 
calls  a  special  staff  meeting  to  seek 
some  way  out  of  the  hopeless  situation. 
Gen.  Curtis:  Gentlemen,  our  present 
position  is  untenable.  If  we  don't  do 
something,  and  do  something  fast, 
Price's  men  will  slice  through  us  like 
butter.  By  tomorrow  evening  Kansas 
City  will  be  lost! 

( Aide ) :  General,  my  men  are  on  what 
was  our  right  flank.  Our  supplies  are 
low.  We're  pinned  in  a  murderous 
crossfire.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time, 
sir,  till  my  whole  battalion  is  wiped 
out. 

Gen.  Curtis:  I  know,  Major,  I  .  .  . 
Second  Aide:  Sir,  my  company  has  lost 
half  its  members,  if  .  .  . 
Third  Aide:  We  need  food  .  .  . 
First  Aide:  We  need  ammunition  .  .  . 
Second    Aide:    We    need  replace' 
ments  .  .  . 

Gen.  Curtis:  Gentlemen,  if  you  please 
...  I  know  how  desperate  are  your 
needs.  I  know  how  many  men  we've 
already  lost.  But  there  is  no  choice — 
we  must  storm  that  ridge! 
First  Aide:  Storm  the  ridge! 
Second  Aide:  But  sir  .  .  .  it's  sheer 
suicide! 

Gen.  Curtis:  Gentlemen,  the  choice  is 
storming  that  ridge  or  retiring  from 
the  field  and  giving  up  Kansas  City — 
and  with  it  the  whole  West — into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederacy.  That,  gen' 
tlemen,  is  a  sacrifice  from  which  the 
Union  could  never  recover — and  one 


which  I  shall  never  make! 
BUSINESS:  Aide  leads  an  old  man,  in 
mufti,  up  to  the  group. 

Tiarrator  (SWA ) :  And  then  it  is  that 
there  occurs  one  of  those  minor  mira' 
cles  which  so  often  have  altered  the 
course  of  history. 

Another  Aide:  Begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  this  old  man  would  speak  with 
you.  He  says  it's  important. 
Gen.  Curtis:  What's  the  meaning 
of  this,  Lieutenant?  I've  no  time  to 
waste  on  the  problems  of  civilians. 
There's  a  battle  in  progress — a  battle 
that  might  well  .  .  . 
Old  Man:  Excuse  me,  General,  but  it's 
about  that  battle  I  would  speak.  And 
about  the  high  ground  the  Confeder- 
ates now  hold. 

Gen.  Curtis:  The  high  ground!  What 
about  the  high  ground? 
Old  Man:  To  storm  that  ridge  di' 
rectly  is  plain  murder,  General.  You'd 
be  thrown  back,  sartin'  sure.  But  if 
there  were  a  way  of  gettin'  up  there 
without  the  Johnny  Rebs  knowin' 
what  you  was  about  .  .  . 
Gen.  Curtis:  A  way  of  .  .  .  what  are 
you  talking  about?  There's  no  way  of 
getting  up  there  but  those  paths  the 
Confederates  already  have  covered. 
Old  Man:  But  there  is,  General,  thet's 
what  I'm  tryin'  to  tell  you.  There's 
another  path- — one  there  ain't  nobody 
knows  much  about  'ceptin  us  old 
timers.  But  it's  passable,  Gen'l — you 
can  move  your  hull  army  up  there 
without  anybody  knowin'  what  you're 
about.  And  once  yer  there,  if  you  can't 
give  Price  and  his  Confederates  their 
come-uppance,  you're  not  the  scrapper 
I  think  you  are,  no  siree.  Now  (Fad- 
ing) if  you'll  just  look  at  this  here 
map  .  .  . 
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Narrator:  And  look  the  General  does 
.  .  .  and  can  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
BUSINESS:  Meeting  breaks  up.  Bugles, 
Dispatch  Riders,  etc. 

BLACKOUT 

barrator  ( SWA ) :  Quickly  the  orders 
are  given. 

"Narrator:  Silently  the  march  begins. 
Narrator:  Brush  Creek  is  forded,  and 
the  forces  of  General  Curtis  make 
their  way  up  the  devious  hidden  trail. 
The  maneuver  is  successful,  and  the 
Confederate  forces  of  Price  are  com' 
pletely  outflanked  at  what  is  now 
Jacob  Loose  Park. 

BATTLE  SOUNDS 

Woman:  Jacob  Loose  Park?  Why,  it's 
lovely  there.  I've  been  there  when  the 
grounds  were  literally  red  with  roses! 
Narrator:  The  ground  is  red  today. 
Man:  Jacob  Loose  Park,  ah?  Many's 
the  hot  night  I've  spent  there  listening 
to  the  summer  concerts. 
Narrator:  There's  music  today — the 
clarion  bugles,  the  moans  of  the 
wounded,  the  startled  neigh  of  spurred 
horses,  the  rhythmic  rattle  of  musket 
fire,  welded  in  the  cacophony  that  is 
battle. 


Narrator:  But  the  maneuver  is  a  mili' 
tary  success. 

Narrator:  Price  is  forced  to  withdraw. 

BATTLE  SOUNDS  OUT 

Narrator:  The  rejuvenated  Union 
troops  pursue  the  fleeing  Confeder- 
ates, destroy  their  wagon  trains,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  the  withdrawal  is 
a  disorganized,  frantic  rout.  - 

Narrator:  Kansas  City — Leavenworth 
— indeed,  the  whole  West  has  been 
saved. 

Narrator:   The   Gettysburg   of  the 
West  is  Ended. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

barrator:  Peace  found  the  city  in  a 
sad  state.  Supplies  were  scarce  and 
prices  were  exorbitant.  Leavenworth, 
Atchison  and  St.  Joseph  were  threat- 
ening the  commercial  position  which 
Kansas  City  coveted. 
Narrator:  The  River  was  no  longer 
the  key  to  transportation  for  the  rail- 
road age  had  dawned. 
Narrator:  On  September  21,  1865,  the 
wildly  enthusiastic  citizens  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  the  first  train  to  Kansas 
City — The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mis- 
souri-— soon  to  be  named  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  opened  the  door  to  eastern 
markets. 

Narrator:  A  Board  of  Education  was 
organized. 

Narrator:  Gas  lights  were  installed. 
Narrator:  The  first  Public  School  was 
built. 

Narrator:  A  paid,  well  equipped  fire 
department  replaced  the  volunteer 
company. 

Narrator:  Kansas  City  acquired  a 
horse  drawn  Street  Car  and  a  Public 
Library.  —' 
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T^arrator:  But  the  key  to  the  future 
was  Railroads — to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion  it  MUST  become  the  railroad 
center  of  the  region. 


l<[ar  rotor:  The  most  important  link 

was  with  the  Hannibal  Q  St.  Joseph 

at  Cameron.  This  would  give  access  to 

Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston. 

~Njirrator:   Kansas   City's  Kersey 

Coates,  Charles  E.  Kearney  and  R.  T. 

Van  Horn  went  to  work. 

They  convinced  the  railroad  directors 

they  meant  business. 

T^arrator:  Congress  passed  a  bill  au' 

thorizing  the  bridge. 

l<iarrator:  Octave  Chanute  completed 

the  bridge  in  two  and  one  half  years. 

J^arrator:  It  was  the  first  permanent 
structure  across  the  broad  Missouri. 

LIGHTS  UP 


EPISODE  VII — "RAIL 

Scene  1 — "Opening  of  the  Hannibal 
Bridge" 

T^arrator:  July  3,  1869  will  be  a  day 
to  be  long  remembered  by  these  holi- 
day-minded Citizens  who  have  gath- 
ered to  witness  the  first  train  pull 
across  the  Hannibal  Bridge. 

Song  number  by  all  on  stage  and  the 
chorus. 

At  end  of  song. 

DIALOGUE  for  4  People— 2  Ladies— 2 
Men. 

Old  Lady:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  great  big  steam  engine  contrap- 
tion runs  on  these  skinny  little  pieces 
of  iron?  Tain't  safe.  How  fast  does 
it  go? 

Her  Daughter:  The  paper  said  20  miles 
per  hour. 

Old  Lady:  Lan'  Sakes  Alive — I'll  say 
it  again— TAINT  SAFE! 

Old  Man:  How  fast  does  she  go? 

Old  Lady  (Yells  in  his  ear  trumpet): 


DADS  AND  CATTLE" 

TWENTY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 
AINT  THAT  TURRIBLE? 

Old  Man:  Don't  know  what  this  world 
is  a-comin'  to — hurry  in  an'  hurry  out 
— Taint  civilized. 

BAND  MARCHES  IN  PLAYING  A 
LIVELY  TUNE.  AFTER  BAND  NUM- 
BER. 

(DIALOGUE  for  Old  Man  and  Old 
Lady.) 

Old  Man:  What  time  is  it? 

Old  Lady  (Telling  into  ear  trumpet): 
It's  high  time  that  train  got  here  if  it's 
so  blamed  fast. 

Harrator   (Shouts):   HEY!  LOOK! 
THERE  SHE  COMES! 
TRAIN  WHISTLES.  BAND  STRIKES 
UP  A  MARCH.   CROWD  CHEERS. 
TRAIN  STOPS  AT  END  OF  BRIDGE. 

(DIALOGUE  for   .) 

l^larrator:  Ain't  that  a  purty  sight? 

T^arrator:  There's  Octave  Chanute — 
Don't  he  look  happy? 
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7{arrator:  He  has  a  right  to  look  happy 
— he  sure  did  a  bang  up  job. 
T^arrator:  There's  Kersey  Coates  and 
Congressman  Van  Horn. 
T<[arrator:  And  Charles  E.  Kearney  is 
standing  right  there  with  the  Mayor. 
T^arrator:  Mayor  James  H.  Jones  is 
greeting  the  Railroad  Officials.  This 
is  sure  a  great  day  for  Kansas  City. 

OFFICIALS  CLIMB  ON  ENGINE  AND 
CAR  STEPS  AND  TRAIN  COMES 
ON  IN. 

CROWD  CHEERS  —  OFFICIALS  AND 
CROWD  LINE  UP  BEHIND  BAND 
AND  PARADE  AROUND  TRAIN. 
TRAIN  BACKS  OUT. 


Caller  for  Dance:  Come  on,  Folks — 
Let's  join  the  dance! 
Square  Dance. 

LIGHTS  OUT  AFTER  DANCE 

barrator:  Indeed  it  was  a  portentous 
occasion.  The  bridge  assured  the  event- 
ual entrance  of  the  Burlington,  Rock 
Island  and  Wabash  Railroads.  Kansas 
City  was  still  the  "CROSSROADS 
OF  THE  NATION." 

Scene  2 — "The  Cattle  Industry" 

LIGHTS  UP 

Cattle  start  across.  Cowboy  music  from 
band. 
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Narrator:  From  the  west  came  thou' 
sands  of  long  horned  cattle  driven  by 
lean,  hard,  weatherbeaten  cowboys 
from  the  Texas  ranches. 

"Narrator:  As  the  eye  watches  the 
cattle  on  their  way  from  the  West  to 
our  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  and  the 
ear  is  soothed  with  the  soft  cadence  of 
Cowboy  rhythms- — our  minds  wander 
and  paint  the  picture  of  this  great  in' 
dustry. 

Narrator:  Trainloads  of  cattle  were 
forwarded  to  St.  Louis  over  the  Mis' 
souri  Pacific  and  to  Chicago  over  the 
Hannibal  £s?  St.  Joseph.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  trail  herds  to  Kansas 
City  stopped  and  in  their  place  train- 
load  after  trainload  of  cattle  arrived 
from  the  Kansas  "Cow  Towns"  of 
Abilene,  Ellsworth,  Hays  and  Dodge 
City. 


Narrator:  A  Stockyards  company  was 
organized  in  1871  and  thirteen  and  a 
half  acres  in  the  West  Bottoms  soon 
became  yards,  pens  and  loading  chutes. 
At  the  hub  of  a  rail  system  with 
eleven  radiating  spokes,  Kansas  City 
became  the  major  packing  center  with 
most  of  the  nation's  largest  packers 
represented. 

Narrator:  The  clink  of  spurs  and  the 
black  wide  brim  "Stetson"  became 
familiar  trademarks  along  with  choice 
Kansas  City  Steaks. 
Cowboy  music  and  dance  at  Corral. 
LIGHTS  OUT  AFTER  DANCE 

Narrator:  The  city  was  growing  up. 
It  was  the  largest  between  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco.  It  had  an  Opera 
House,  an  exposition  and  fair,  and  a 
new  Union  Depot  in  the  West  Bot- 
toms. But  it  remained  a  "crossroads" 
— essentially  a  meeting  place. 

LIGHTS  UP— RIGHT  INSERT 


EPISODE  VIII— "THE  EIGHTIES" 


Scene  1 — "The  Office  of  Marshal 
Tom  Spears" 

Narrator:  Here  is  just  such  a  gathering 
in  the  office  of  Marshal  Tom  Spears, 
which  is  a  favorite  meeting  place  for 
some  of  the  greatest  of  Western  Peace 
Officers  —  men  whose  names  are 
known  and  discussed  all  over  the  West. 

Narrator:  Wyatt  Earp  of  Dodge  City 
and  Tombstone  fame.  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  who  is  giving  the  boys  a  shoot- 
ing lesson. 

Narrator:  Jack  Gallagher  is  having  a 
quiet  game  of  solitaire. 

Narrator:  Billy  Dixon  and  Jim  Hanra- 
han  are  the  two  kibitzers  about  to  ruin 
Gallagher's  Game. 


Narrator:  Tom  O'Keefe  is  the  one 
getting  tips  from  Wild  Bill. 

Narrator:  Kirk  Jordan  takes  it  easy 
with  his  feet  up  on  the  table  and  swaps 
stories  with  Marshal  Tom  Spears. 

Narrator:  The  stories  this  group  could 
relate  of  their  experiences  would  color 
every  chapter  of  Western  history. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

Narrator:  In  spite  of  the  efficient  ef- 
forts of  Marshal  Tom  Spears  there 
were  many  in  Kansas  City  who  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  law.  History 
prominently  records  the  late  afternoon 
of  September  26,  1872  ..  . 
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Scene  2 — "Jesse  James  Robs  the 
Industrial  Exposition  Box  Office" 

LIGHTS  UP 
Sounds  of  crowd  cheering. 
"Njirrator:  The  afternoon  card  of  Horse 
races  at  the  Industrial  Exposition  is 
coming  to  a  close. 

~H.arrator :  Behind  the  ticket  window 
Benjamin  Wallace  and  his  staff  have 
just  finished  totalling  the  day's  re- 
ceipts. 

T^arrator:  The  assistant  cashier  is 
starting  for  the  First  National  Bank 
with  the  little  tin  box  and — 

BUSINESS  OF  ROBBERY:  Robbers  dash 
away  on  horseback.  Man  riding  by  sees 
the  robbery  and  gallops  off  right  stage. 
Posse  comes  riding  in  at  a  gallop  and  fol' 
lows  robbers. 

LIGHTS  OUT 
Harrator:  Within  an  hour  the  news 
was  all  over  town.  Jesse  James  accom- 
panied  by  his  brother,  Frank,  and  the 
Cole  Brothers  had  robbed  the  Expo- 
sition  Box  Office  of  the  entire  day's 
receipts — the  stories  varied  that  there 
were  from  two  to  seven  men  in  the 
party  and  the  amounts  ranged  from 
various  sums  up  to  $10,000.  One  thing 
was  certain,  Jesse  James  had  commit' 
ted  one  of  his  bold  robberies. 

l^arrator:  The  prosperity  which  be- 
gan in  the  "seventies"  swept  un- 
checked into  the  "eighties."  Western 
settlement  made  Kansas  City,  with  its 
many  railroads,  a  marketing  center. 

J^arrator:   Industry  and  Commerce 
made  it  a  Financial  Center. 
7<iarrator:  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
migrated  from  Indiana  and  founded 
the  Kansas  City  Star. 

J^arrator:  Speculative  money  poured 
into  the  city. 
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K[arrator:  Beginning  in  1865  a  wild 
real  estate  boom  brought  land  values 
to  dizsy  levels.  At  the  height  of  the 
boom  .  .  . 

LIGHTS  UP 

Scene  3— "President  and  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland" 

T^arrator:  October,  1887,  two  honored 
visitors  are  being  feted  throughout  the 
city. 

7<larrator  ( SWA ) :  President  and  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  after  a  royal  wel- 
come,  arrive  at  the  Reviewing  Stand 
to  witness  the  annual  Mardi  Gras — 
the  spectacular  Priests  of  Pallas  Pa- 
rade. 

"barrator:  This  is  a  formal  visit  and 
Kansas  City  is  greatly  honored. 

PRIESTS  OF  PALLAS  PARADE. 
LIGHTS  OUT 

T^arrator:  It  was  a  tired  presidential 
party  that  departed  late  that  night  for 
Memphis. 

T^arrator:  One  year  later  in  1888  the 
"bust"  came  and  the  speculators  awoke 
one  morning  with  a  very  bad  head- 
ache. 

7-^arrator:  In  spite  of  the  depression 
that  followed  the  Panic  of  1893,  the 
Gay  90"s  was  an  era  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  new  East-side  residential 
was  replacing  Quality  Hill;  electric 
lights  were  now  fairly  common,  though 
gas  jets  were  still  kept  ready  for  use. 
There  was  a  modern  telephone  system 
with  over  500  subscribers.  The  trolley 
was  invented  in  Kansas  City  and  re- 
placed the  cable  car.  Of  all  the  im- 
provements, by  far  the  most  imposing 
was  the  newly  completed  Convention 
Hall. 
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EPISODE  IX— "THE  NINETIES" 


SCENE  1 — "A  Picture  of  the  Gay  90's" 
LIGHTS  UP 

Frozen  Picture — Picnickers  on  Bicycles — 
Playing  Croquet  —  Badminton  —  Children 
skipping  rope  and  rolling  hoops.  Picnickers 
sitting  on  blankets.  Bathing  Beauties  and 
Life  Guards  standing  in  different  poses  on 
Terrace  Stage.  Firemen  holding  poses  in 
Fire  Department. 

y^arrator:  Yes  sir:  There  you  are  with 
your  hair  slicked  down  and  your  mus- 
tache waxed.  You  just  had  to  go  to 
that  picnic  to  sample  your  best  girl's 
lunch.  Friends  from  all  around,  some 
even  coming  all  the  way  from  Inde- 
pendence,  gathered  together  with  old 
acquaintances. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ACTIVITIES  START 


AT  ONCE— MAN  APPROACHES  TER- 
RACE STAGE. 

l-^arrator;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This 
afternoon,  we  are  presenting  the  an- 
nual bathing  beauty  contest.  At  this 
time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  the  Mayor  of  Kansas  City 
who  will  act  as  the  presiding  judge  of 
this  contest. 

Mayor:  Thank  you,  very  much,  kind 
people  of  Kansas  City.  I  am  not  here 
to  make  a  speech  but  to  perform  a 
much  pleasanter  task — but  a  difficult 
one.  Deciding  who  is  the  loveliest 
among  so  many  lovelies.  Permit  me  to 
present  these  charming  Bathing  Beau- 
ties. 

BATHING  BEAUTIES  APPEAR  ON 
THE  TERRACE  STAGE. 
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T^arrator:  That's  it,  girlies,  look  pretty 
for  the  Judges  .  .  .  cute,  aren't  they? 
They're  wearing  the  very  latest  in 
bathing  suits.  Goodness — How  daring 
can  you  get? 

T^arrator:  "Twenty-three  Skidoo  — 
Kiddo!" 

K[arrator:  "I  Love  My  Wife  But  Oh! 
You  Kid!" 

J<[arrator:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  The 
Mayor  has  just  handed  me  the  name 
of  the  WINNER  — The  successful 
Bathing  Beauty  is  Miss  Winnie 
Clinklebuck! 
CROWD  CHEERS. 

"Winnie:  OH,  I  am  so  thrilled  (she 
hugs  Mayor).  Thank  you  ever  so 
much,  dear  Mr.  Mayor. 
CAMERAMAN  TAKES  PICTURE  OF 
WINNIE  AND  THE  MAYOR. 
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MEDICINE  MAN  APPROACHES  AND 
SETS  UP  MEDICINE  STAND. 

J\[arrator:  Step  right  this  way,  step 
right  this  way,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Greetings  and  salutations — my  good 
friends.  If  you  will  give  me  your  un' 
divided  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
I  will  explain  to  you  the  unbelievable 


healing  qualities  of  Chief  Feather  In 
The  Nose's  Snake  Oil.  That's  fine.  " 
This  famous  Elixir  of  Life  is  guaran'  j 
teed  to  cure  all  ailments  including 
frostbite,  colds,  neuritis,  rheumatism,  ■ 
and  worms  in  little  children.  But  be- 
fore I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vesting one  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  a 
bottle  of  this  great  remedy,  we  wish, 
to  entertain  you.  Direct  from  France, 
I  give  you  those  darlings  of  Gay  Paree, 
the  Internationally  famous  Can  Can 
Girls!  What  do  you  say,  folks,  give 
the  little  ladies  a  great  big  welcome. 
CAN  CAN  DANCE. 

As  the  dance  proceeds,  bride  and  groom 
enter  in  an  old  model  car — when  auto 
reaches  center  of  stage  it  stalls.  Driver  gets 
out  and  begins  to  crank  car. 

l<[arrator:  Well,  look  at  the  Newly- 
weds  .  .  .  Oh!  Oh! — looks  like  trouble. 

Harrator:   NOT  MOTOR  TROU- 
BLE at  a  time  LIKE  THIS— and  to 
think  that  I  paid  good  money  for  thisr 
contraption. 

Girl:  Oh!  Honey — I  do  wish  you 
would  get  this  thing  started.  Of  all 
the  times  for  this  to  happen — on  our  \ 
Wedding  Day. 

T^larrator:  Get  a  horse — Get  a  Horse! 

ALL  THE  PICNICKERS  HELP  PUSH 
THE  AUTO. 

J^arrator:  That's  right,  folks — give 
them  a  push.  Come  on,  everybody. 
Ha,  Ha,  Ha — they're  certainly  get- 
ting a  start  in  life  with  the  whole  . 
town  behind  them — Well — half  of  it. 

LIGHTS  OUT 

K[arrator:  April  4,  1900,  the  streets  ' 
suddenly  rang  with  the  sound  of  Fire 
Bells.  The  Convention  Hall  was  burn- 
ing. Within  fifteen  minutes  a  mass  of 
flames  engulfed  the  bright  new  struc- 
ture. — 
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LIGHTS  UP 

SCENE  2 — "Convention  Hall  Burns" 

MUCH  ACTIVITY  ON  THE  STAGE — 
FIRE  TRUCKS  &  ENGINES  ACROSS. 

yjjxrrator:  Fire!  Fire!  The  Convention 
Hall  is  burning! 

Narrator:  At  the  rate  it  is  burning  it 
will  soon  be  just  twisted  metal  and 
ashes. 

J^iarrator:  What  about  the  Democratic 
National  Convention?  It's  only  ninety 
days  away!  They'll  take  it  somewhere 
else! 

"Narrator:  They'll  not  take  it  anywhere 
else!  We'll  rebuild.  We'll  rebuild  in 
ninety  days  and  show  the  world!  This 
is  Kansas  City!  We'll  make  up  a  sub' 
scription  list  right  now!  Walter  S. 
Dickey  and  Eugene  Rust,  will  you 


start  the  subscription  list  right  here 
and  now? 

barrator:  That's  impossible!  We  can't 
get  the  money  or  the  materials! 

T^arrator:  We  can  and  we  WILL! 
Nothing  is  IMPOSSIBLE  in  Kansas 
City! 

LIGHTS  OUT 

Narrator:  On  the  night  of  July  3,  with 
the  city  wrapped  in  bunting  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  cheering  dele- 
gates, the  tired  workmen  moved  out  of 
the  new  building.  When  the  gavel  fell 
the  next  morning  the  cheering  crowd 
had  visible  testimony  to  the  faith  and 
the  ability  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
City.  To  some  the  nomination  of  the 
great  commoner,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  was  something  of  an  anti-cli- 
max. The  "Century  of  People's  Move- 
ments" had  begun. 
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EPISODE  X— "THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY" 


Scene  I — "The  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  and  Horse  Show" 

Narrator:  And  there  were  other 
changes. 

Narrator:  For  years,  Kansas  Citians 
had  thrilled  to  the  annual  fair. 
~Nj3.rra.tor:  Now,  the  old  fair  was  re- 
placed by  the  American  Royal  Live- 
stock  and  Horse  Show. 

LIGHTS  UP — BAND  MUSIC 

Narrator  (SWA):  There  were  pure- 
bred  cattle. 

Narrator  (SWA):  There  were  fine- 
blooded  horses. 

BLACKOUT 

Narrator:  The  event  grew,  and  at- 
tracted visitors  from  literally  all  over 
the  world. 

Scene  2 — "The  First  Automobile 
Show" 

SOUND:  Two-cylinder  gas  engine  sputter- 
ing along,  then  wheezing  to  a  stop. 

Narrator-  You  hear  that  sound? 
Narrator:  For  several  years,  now,  men 
had  been  hearing  it  and  learning  to 
love  and  respect  the  power  it  repre- 
sented. 

Narrator:  They  were  inquisitive, 
grease-stained  men  working  late  into 
the  night. 

Narrator:  In  basements. 
Narrator:  In  carriage  houses. 
Narrator:  In  blacksmith  shops. 
Narrator:  In  bicycle  stores. 
Narrator:  They  could  be  found  all 
over  this  land,  working  to  prove  there 
was  a  more  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation than  the  horse. 
Narrator:  In  New  York. 
Narrator:  In  Cleveland. 
Narrator:  In  Detroit. 
Narrator:  In  Kansas  City  there  was  a 
man  named  Capps.  He'd  been  through 
it  all. 


Narrator:  The  weary  hours  late  into 
the  morning. 

Narrator:  The  disappointment  of  good 
ideas  grudgingly  rejected  because  they 
just  didn't  work. 

Narrator:  The  thrill  of  driving  a  horse- 
less buggy  made  with  your  own  hands 
down  Main  Street  right  under  the  ~ 
very  startled  noses  of  the  disbelievers. 


Narrator:  Yes,  Capps — and  Kansas 
City — had  been  through  it  all. 
Narrator:  And  now  they  were  over 
the  hump. 

Narrator:  You  didn't  have  to  look 
quite  so  far  to  see  one  of  those  new- 
fangled contraptions. 
Narrator:  Yes,  the  automobile  was 
over  the  hump. 

Narrator:  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in 
1907  the  Convention  Hall's  doors 
were  opened  on  Kansas  City's  first 
Automobile  Show. 

lights  up  , 
BUSINESS:  Crowds  moving  through  doors 
in  building  facade.  Sound  of  motor.  Car 
drives  up,  stops,  man  and  woman  get  out, 
enter  building.  Some  of  crowd  surround  1 
car,  appraise  it  admiringly. 
Narrator:  It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  the 
automobile  had  come  to  Kansas  City 
to  stay. 

( Continued  on  Page  38U  - 
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Scene  3 — "A  Famous  Kansas  City  Memory" 

J^arrator:  Searching  through  the  years,  by  far  the  most 
popular  events  of  the  era  were  the  annual  appearances  of 
the  Epperson's  Megaphone  Minstrels,  whose  performances 
attracted  audiences  numbering  10,000  people. 


EPISODE  XI—' 

LIGHTS  UP 

j\arrator:  Songs  and  patter  of  their 
rimes  —  EPPERSON'S  MEGA- 
PHONE MINSTRELS. 

"\arrator:  The  year  was  now  1914, 
and  again  the  people  of  Kansas  City 
heard  the  troubling  sounds  of  war  in 
the  making. 

"Njxrrator:  But  this  time  it  was  in  Eu' 
rope. 

Harrator:  Three  thousand  miles  in 
good  old  Atlantic  Ocean  away! 
T^arrator:  In  Kansas  City,  a  new  union 
station  was  opened  with  all  the  high 
ceremony  befitting  the  solemnity  of 
such  an  occasion. 

Harrator:  In  Europe,  an  obscure  arch- 
duke was  assassinated  by  an  even  more 
obscure  fanatic  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name. 

~H.arra.tor:  And  Kansas  Citians  read  in 
their  papers  one  day  that  war  had 
begun  in  Europe. 

Harrator:  And  they  watched  the  head- 


WORLD  WAR  I" 

lines  of  the  Star  chart  the  progress  of 
that  war. 

LOBSTERSCOPE 

Harrator  (SWA):  "Woodrow  Wil- 
son Protests  Unrestricted  Submarine 
Warfare." 

Harrator  (SWA):  "Big  Bertha  Shells 
Paris." 

Harrator  (SWA):  "British  Introduce 
Tanks  to  Modern  Warfare." 
l<[arrator  (SWA):  'Allies  Defeated 
in  Russia." 

7v[arrator  (SWA):  "Germans  Stand 
Before  Paris."  (FULL  PAUSE) 
Harrator  (SWA):  "Lusitania  Tor- 
pedoed." 

7-larrator  (After  Pause):  "The  Lusi- 
tania Torpedoed" — and  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  those  three  words,  Kansas 
Citians  watched  that  "Three  thousand 
miles  of  good  old  Atlantic  Ocean" 
waste  away  to  the  barest  of  trickles. 
BAND:  MARTIAL  MUSIC. 
Harrator:  The  year  is  1917,  and 
America  is  going  to  War. 
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barrator:  Kansas  City  watched  her 
volunteers  enlist. 

Narrator:  The  "doughboy"  became  a 
familiar  sight. 

Narrator:  And  the  newspapers  and 
"Minute  Men"  whipped  up  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Liberty  Loan  drives. 
Narrator:  Troop  trains  pulled  out 
from  the  new  depot  to  the  tune  of  .  .  . 
BAND:  "OVER  THERE." 
Narrator:  Gold  star  flags  began  to 
appear,    and   vaudeville  performers 
drew  tears  with  .  .  . 
BAND:  "TIPPERARY." 
Narrator:  And  then — then  it  was  all 
over  and  a  measure  of  peace  returned. 
PAUSE— BUGLE— "IN  FLANDERS' 
FIELDS." 

SCENB  1 — "Liberty  Memorial — 

November  1,  1921" 

Narrator:  November  1,  1921,  was  a 
tumultuous  day. 

Narrator:  The  streets  were  filled  with 
a  surging  throng. 

Narrator:  A  stranger  coming  out  of 
the  Union  Station  asked  what  was 
happening,  pointing  to  the  people 
gathered  on  the  plaza  across  the  way. 
Narrator:  "It's  the  ceremonies  for  the 
Liberty  Memorial,"  he  was  told. 

LIGHTS  UP 

Reviewing  Stand  fully  lit.  Few  spectators 
seem  fully  lit,  but  mostly  in  silhouette  to 
convey  impression  of  large  crowd.  Cannon 
booming.  Bands  playing. 
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Narrator:  Sixty  thousand  legionnaires 
march  smartly  past  the  reviewing 
stand. 


Narrator  ( SWA ) :  The  salute  is  taken 
by  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  victorious  Allied 
Forces.  With  him  on  the  stand  are: 

Narrator:  Lt.  Gen.  Baron  Jacques  of 
Belgium. 

Narrator:  General  Armando  Diaz,  of 
Italy. 

Narrator:  Almost  lost  amidst  the  gold 
braid  and  medals  stands  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States — Cal' 
vin  Collidge. 

"Narrator:  There's  David  Lord  Beatty 
— hero  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and 
Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet. 

Narrator:  And,  of  course,  old  "Black 
Jack" — General  John  J.  Pershing. 

BAND  SWELLS  UP.  CANNON. 
BLACKOUT. 

Narrator:  All  in  all  it  was  a  glorious 
day  and  Kansas  City's  emotions  poured 
out  in  pride,  gratitude,  and  generosity. 

Narrator:  Just  a  minute — aren't  you 
forgetting  something? 

Narrator:  Oh  yes,  that's  right.  Among 
the  marching  veterans  were  the  men 
of  Battery  D  who  fought  under  a 
Captain   Harry   S.   Truman,  from 

Independence. 


EPISODE  XII— "TRUMAN  AND  WAR" 


Scene  1 — "The  News  of  Pearl 
Harbor" 

LIGHTS  UP  AND  MUSIC  OF 
PHILHARMONIC  FADE  IN 
Two  living  room  scenes,  one  Negro,  one 
white.  Family  in  each  seated  listening  to 
radio.  Music  establishes  about  30  seconds, 
then  is  abruptly  cut  out. 


Narrator:  We  interrupt  this  program 
to  bring  you  a  special  bulletin.  The 
White  House  has  announced  that 
naval  and  air  forces  of  Japan  have 
attacked  American  installations  and 
shipping  at  Pearl  Harbor,  on  Oahu  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  No  informa- 
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tion  has  been  received  here  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  but  we  will 
bring  you  further  information  as  soon 
as  it  is  made  available  to  us.  We  re- 
turn  you  now  to  the  broadcast  of  the 
Philharmonic. 


Music  cuts  back  in.  Hold  for  reactions  on 
stage,  then  goes  out  with  lights. 

"Njirrator:  You  were  pretty  certain 
right  there  that  you  wouldn't  forget 
that  day. 

JJja.rra.tor:  The  next  day  you  were  sure 
of  it. 

Scene  2 — "Declaration  of  War" 
(recording) 

ROOSEVELT'S  DECLARATION  OF 
WAR  ADDRESS. 

Scene  3 — "Kansas  City  Girds  for  War" 
JJjxrrator:  Once  again  the  United 
States  was  at  war. 

Harrator:  Once  again  Kansas  Citians 
rolled  up  their  sleeves. 

Lights  up.  Processional  Tableau.  Set  against 
K.  C.  Skyline.  Laborers,  Armed  Forces, 
Military  equipment,  some  effect  depicting 
steady  stream  of  supplies. 
Woman:  Women  join  forces  with  the 
men  in  the  factories  to  produce: 
Here,  Narrators  alternate  naming  products 
of  which  K.  C.  was  a  leading  war-time 
supplier. 

Small  Arms  Ammunition! 
Bombers! 
Aircraft  Engines! 
Amphibious  Assault  Vessels! 
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Rocket  Powder! 

Airplane  Landing  Strips! 

Wire  Cable  for  the  Navy! 

Bomb  Shells! 

Gas  Transport  Trucks! 

Paint! 

Meat,  Flour,  Eggs  for  the  Armed 

Forces! 
Vegetables! 
Radar  Equipment! 
Life-Saving  Equipment! 
Radio  Sets  and  Transmitters! 

Jiarrator:  Labor  and  management  to- 
gether join  the  fight  in  a  great  out- 
pouring of  strength. 
K[arrator:  The  city  at  the  bend  of  the 
Missouri  becomes  a  key  link  in  the 
'Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

Here  various  Representatives  of  the  Armed 
Forces  appear.  Band  music. 

l<iarrator  (SWA):  And  its  citizens 
go  to  war!  Once  again  men  in  uni- 
form march  down  the  streets. 
Woman  (SWA):  Women  join  the 
military  services. 

~Narrator:  The  totals  are  amazing. 

JJarrator:  Fifty  thousand  Jackson 
County  men  and  women  don  uni- 
forms. 

BUGLE  LAST  FEW  BARS  OF  "TAPS." 

TJarrator:  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
never  returned. 

SCENE  4 — "The  Presidential  Election" 

J^arrator:  When  it  was  over,  there 
hadn't  been  much  change. 
JJarrator:  Letters  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  still 
reached  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Scene  5 — "The  President  Is  Dead"  or 
"Truman — 32nd  President  of  the 
United  States" 
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LIGHTS  UP 


Same  two  living  room  scenes.  Service  Flags 
in  window,  etc.  Radio  playing  some  then 
current  popular  tune.  Music  established 
about  30  seconds,  then  cuts  out  sharp. 

T^arrator:  We  interrupt  this  program 
for  a  special  bulletin.  A  press  associa' 
tion  has  just  announced  that  the  pres' 
ident  is  dead.  According  to  the  release, 
the  president  died  at  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  No 
official  word  has  come  as  yet  from 
Washington,  but  we  shall  bring  you 
any  further  bulletins  as  soon  as  they 
reach  us. 

Music  cuts  back  in  sharp.  Hold  for  reac- 
tions, then  cut  out  sound  and  lights. 


T^arrator:  Within  an  hour  of  the 
tragic  news,  while  the  shock  and  sor- 
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row  was  felt  in  all  but  a  few  corners 
of  the  world,  Harry  S.  Truman  hur- 
ried to  the  White  House. 

K[arrator:  The  oath  was  administered, 
and  America  had  its  thirty-second 
president. 

7<[arrator:  Kansas  City  rushed  to  re' 
convert  its  war-time  industry  to  peace- 
time production.  Business  expanded 
and  there  was  talk  again  of  the  future 
city  of  a  million  persons.  High  speed 
modern  highways  linked  the  city  with 
all  parts  of  the  country;  bright  stream- 
lined diesel  trains  flashed  through  the 
Union  Station  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Barges  carried  freight  to  the 
Municipal  Wharf.  Overhead  roared 
huge  planes  linking  the  city  with  the 
entire  World. 


FINALE— "KANSAS  CITY  FACES  THE  SECOND  CENTURY- 


LIGHTS  UP 


J^arrator:  A  restless,  troubled  world 
searching  for  freedom,  peace,  and  se- 
curity through  the  cooperative  action 
in  the  United  Nations  who  now  gather 
before  you. 


A  huge  picture  is  formed 
of  the  50  United  Nations 
each  accompanied  by  the 
Flag  of  that  Nation  car- 
ried by  a  uniformed  at- 
tendant, the  Forty-eight 
States  with  a  like  number 
of  Flag  Bearers,  the  tanks 
and  other  implements  of 
defense  lined  up  on  the 
sides  of  the  stage.  Groups 
of  four  people  each  rep- 
resenting the  various 
branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  auxiliary  serv- 
ice units,  The  Royal  Party, 
Centennial  Queen  and 
Miss  United   States  with 


their  attendants  grouped  about  the  thrones. 
This  picture  is  backed  by  the  Modern 
Skyline  in  Kansas  City.  When  the  picture 

is  complete: 


T^arrator: 
operative 


With  her  hope  in  the  co- 
action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, her  strength  in 
supporting  a  strong 
National  Defense  and 
her  faith  in  the  youth 
of  today  who  will 
carry  on  as  her  citizens 
of  tomorrow — Ka  nsas 
City  gallantly  faces 
her   Second  Century. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Fireworks  on  Hill  will 
show  The  Stars  and 
Stripes. 


by  GEORGE  SESSIONS  PERRY 


TN  a  nation  studded  with  such  vari- 
1-  egated  clots  of  men  and  motion 
as  Detroit  with  its  production-line 
veins,  as  Denver  mid  the  magic  moun- 
tains, as  Hollywood  wearing  its 
chromium  heart  on  its  sleeve,  as  San 
Antonio  daubed  with  khaki  and 
flushed  with  sun,  as  New  York  with 
its  fever  of  ideas,  Kansas  City  is 
probably  the  most  typical  of  America's 
big  towns. 

Kansas  City  is  a  kind  of  interior 
American  crossroads  and  melting  pot 
where  the  Southerner,  the  Northerner, 
the  Easterner  and  the  Westerner  meet 
and  become  plain  John  American,  with 
America  unfolding,  to  use  one  old- 
timer's  rapt  expression,  "in  oceans  of 
glory"  in  every  direction.  It  got  its 
start  on  the  riches  of  Boston  banks  and 
Western  lands  and  Northern  furs.  It 
is  not  only  America's  approximate 
geographical  heart,  but  the  center  of 
gravity  for  her  taste  and  emotion. 


The  soap  opera,  movie  or  national 
magazine  that  doesn't  "take"  in  Kan- 
sas City  won't  live  long  in  the  nation. 

Kansas  City  is  a  bread-and-meat 
town.  It  is  interested  less  in  ideas  than 
in  things.  It  has  a  river  and  a  region, 
a  past,  a  present  and  a  future,  all  of 
them  alive  and  burgeoning  and,  at 
least  the  river  and  the  past,  turbulent 
in  spectacular  degree.  For  sheer  vitality 
and  bumptiousness,  it's  almost  worse 
than  Texas.  In  many  ways  they're 
much  alike.  Take  size.  Kansas  City 
feels  itself  less  a  town  than  the  center 
of  the  region  it  dominates :  all  of  Kan- 
sas, western  Missouri,  northern  Okla- 
homa, parts  of  Iowa,  Colorado  and 
Nebraska.  Like  Texas,  it's  bursting 
with  "mosts"  and  "firsts."  Its  Union 
Station  handles  more  through  trains 
a  day  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  People  wait  for  those  trains 
in  the  biggest  waiting  room  in  the 
land.  Kansas  City  stockyards  handle 
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more  stockers  and  feeders — that  is, 
range  cattle  which  are  to  be  further 
fed  and  fattened — than  any  other 
American  market.  It  is  the  biggest 
primary  United  States  market  for  hard 
winter  wheat,  as  well  as  for  sorghum 
grains,  and  has  the  largest  single  grain 
elevator.  And  like  Texas,  its  leaders 
are  sluggers,  though  a  few,  just  now, 
may  point  a  little  selfconsciously  at 
the  hair  on  their  chests.  These  days 
Kansas  City  people  are  like  kids  out 
of  school.  Because  Tom  Pendergast, 
who  ran  the  political  machine  that 
made  Kansas  City  eat  out  of  its  hand 
during  the  'Thirties,  is  dead. 

The  machine  still  controls  Jackson 
County,  which  contains  the  city,  but 
the  city  itself  is  free.  Its  Uncle  Sam 
came  to  its  rescue  after  Tom  Pender' 
gast  got  too  big  for  any  local  force 
to  tackle.  Until  that  time,  Kansas 
City's  slugging  leaders  called  Tom 
Pendergast  "Mister",  and  meant  it. 
Pendergast  was  smart,  decisive  and 
full  of  the  qualities  of  command  and 
leadership.  He  could  stuff  a  ballot 
box  as  deftly  as  a  Midwest  farm  wife 
can  stuff  a  hen.  But  his  word  was 
good  enough  for  anybody.  He  went 
to  Mass  every  morning  and  then  went 
to  his  office,  from  where  he  ran  Kan- 
sas City  just  as  wide  open  as  she 
would  run,  and  the  idea  of  conflict 
between  his  professed  moral  beliefs 
and  his  actions  never  seemed  to  enter 
his  head. 

There  were  crap  games  in  every 
pool  hall  and  bookie  joint.  Whisky 
was  always  fifty  cents  more  a  bottle 
in  Kansas  City  than  in  St.  Louis.  One 
of  Pendergast 's  companies  sold  ready- 
mixed  concrete.  You  got  along  fine 
if  you  used  enough  concrete.  And  the 
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time  of  his  reign  is  often  spoken  of 
as  "the  concrete  age"  of  Kansas  City. 
One  real  estate  development  has  a 
concrete- floored  creek. 


During  these  times,  Kansas  City's 
effort  to  show  the  visiting  salesmen 
and  buyers  a  good  time  reached  its 
most  florid  heights.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  John  Gage,  Kansas" 
City  has  subsequently  been  thorough- 
ly, even  dramatically,  cleaned  up — 
at  the  expense,  some  feel,  of  the  trade 
of  certain  gladtime  farmers  and  cattle- 
men who  now  prefer  Chicago's  more 
frolicsome  fleshpots.  But  back  in  the 
roaring  'Thirties  there  were  business- 
men's luncheon  places  in  Kansas  City 
where  there  were  strip-tease  acts  be- 
tween the  shrimp  cocktail  and  the 
roast  beef,  acts  that  went  right  on  to 
their  logical  conclusion.  In  the  west 
bottoms  there  were  cafes  with  nude 
waitresses.  The  biggest  crap  games  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Rio' 
Grande  were  roaring  continuously — 
games  in  which  herds  of  cattle, 
ranches,  even  oilfields  changed  hands. 

Clyde 
Barrow  and 
Bonnie 
Parker  at 
times  graced 
Kansas 
City's 
streets,  and 
citizen  John 
Kaplan  at- 
tained the 
distinction  in  his  profession  of  being 
nationally  recognized  as  Public  Enemy 
Number  One.  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  moved 
to  town  from  the  Cookson  Hills  of 
Oklahoma.  Thus  Kansas  City,  located 
in  the  center  of  three  penitentiaries, 
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became  a  kind  of  capital  and  haven 
"for  those  with  extra-legal  vocations. 
Many  of  these  hearties  toted  their 
tommy  guns  in  golf  bags,  and,  in  those 
days,  a  machine-gun-conscious  popu- 
lace  could  be  cleared  from  the  streets 
instantly  by  turning  on  a  riveting 
machine.  This  was  especially  true  after 
"•the  Union  Station  massacre,  when  five 
people  were  mowed  down  by  gunmen 
seeking  to  rescue  a  pal  from  the 
clutches  of  the  law. 

Finally,  the  K.  C.  pickings  looked 
so  good  that  one  of  the  Chicago  mobs 
decided  to  move  in.  Soon  it  was  up- 
setting  Kansas  City  gambling  tables 
and  in  other  ways  treating  the  native 
racketeers  with  disrespect,  until,  late 
one  night,  the  Chicagoans  found 
themselves  let  down  on  ropes  and 
hanging  by  their  feet  from  the  A.S.B. 
Bridge  high  above  the  Missouri  River. 
A  conference  was  held  by  the  K.  C. 
""crowd,  as  the  visitors  pleaded  and  as 
some  of  the  more  impetuous  Missouri 
boys  whittled  on  the  ropes  to  pass  the 
time  away.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  hauled  them  up  and  let 
them  retire  from  the  scene  with  coat' 
tails  flying.  And  that  was  the  last  in- 
vasion  from  the  North. 

But  Mr.  Pendergast,  like  so  many 
others,  entertained  the  belief  that  he 
;  could  guess  the  outcome  of  horse  races 
k  in  advance.  In  fact,  he  was  willing  to 
bet  that  he  could.  And  it  is  generally 
felt  that  it  was  a  broom-tail-busted 
Pendergast  who  made  the  mistake  of 
accepting  a  $430,000  bribe  from  a 
group  of  insurance  companies  and 
neglecting  to  give  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal  Revenue  its  fair  share  of  the 
■Make. 


That  was  the  oversight  that  sent 
him  to  the  penitentiary  for  income 
tax  evasion.  Later,  sick  and  broken, 
he  died.  One  of  the  machine's  most 
distinguished  alumni,  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  flew  home 
to  help  bury  his  old  boss — a  gesture 
of  loyalty  beyond  Pendergast 's  poli- 
tically bankrupt  grave  which  set 
mighty  well  with  many  Kansas 
Citians,  who  knew  how  easily  Mr. 
Truman  could  have  been  too  busy 
with  affairs  of  state. 

But  while  Pendergast's  shadow  is 
still  longer  over  Kansas  City  than  that 
of  either  of  those  earlier  inhabitants 
of  Missouri,  Daniel  Boone  and  Jesse 
James,  perhaps  the  longest  shadow 
was  cast  by  another  of  the  potent  in- 
dividualists who  have  made  Kansas 
City — William  Rockhill  Nelson,  who, 
in  1880,  founded  the  great  Kansas 
City  Star.  Nelson  had  a  neck  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  man's  thigh,  and  just 
as  stiff.  He  died  not  long  before 
Pendergast  came  into  power,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  contest  never  took  place 
between  Pendergast  and  this  rough- 
and-tumble  editor  for  the  heavyweight 
championship  of  the  forks  of  the  Mis' 
souri  and  the  Kaw. 

No  issue  affecting  Kansas  City  ever 
came  to  light  during  Nelson's  reign 
without  feeling  the  impact  of  his  edi- 
torial blasts.  He  carried  on  an  un- 
yielding campaign  for  improvement 
in  Kansas  City — better  streets,  better 
homes,  better  buildings,  more  parks, 
playgrounds,  museums  and  civic 
adornment. 

When  Nelson  died,  he  left  his 
fortune  of  $11,000,000  for  a  Kansas 
City  art  gallery.  The  income  from  this 
fund  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
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of  art  objects.  The  rest  of  the  family 
furnished  the  site  and  $3,500,000  for 
a  building.  The  gallery  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  America.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Nelson  thought  of  everything,  and 
provided  that  the  trustees  could  spend 
endowment  funds  only  for  pictures 
by  artists  who  had  been  dead  thirty 
years  or  more.  Consequently,  while 
the  gallery  abounds  with  Chinese 
tomb  and  temple  art  and  has  a  skele- 
ton  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
European  great,  there  is  not  a  Grant 
Wood  in  the  place.  To  express  the 
Midwest,  there  is  a  single  Tom  Benton 
and  a  single  John  Steuart  Curry, 
which  some  private  citizens  gave  to 
the  gallery. 

In  his  will,  Mr.  Nelson  also  directed 
that  the  Star  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  the  death  of  his  heirs.  At 
that  time,  the  staff  raked  and  scraped 
enough  money  to  make  a  sort  of  down 
payment  on  it.  Now  the  paper  is  paid 
for  and  is  virtually  wallowing  in  the 
black,  and  the  homes  of  the  Star  men 
who  own  it  look  more  like  bankers' 
houses  than  the  usual  drear  diggings 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Among  the 
alumni  of  the  Star  are  editors  of  many 
of  the  nation's  leading  magazines  and 
some  of  the  best  writers.  For  example, 
Ernest  Hemingway  was  once  a  police 
reporter  on  the  Star,  and  Roy  Roberts, 
the  present  managing  editor,  recalls 
with  a  chuckle,  "not  a  very  good  one 
either." 

In  the  'Thirties,  the  Star  fought 
Pendergast  on  almost  every  issue  that 
arose,  just  as,  back  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  beat  the  drum  for  the  young 
Kansas  produce  peddler  who  wanted 
to  try  to  develop  the  vast  and  then 
farm-covered  area  south  of  Kansas 
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City  that  was  later  to  be  known  as 
the  Country  Club  District.  The  young  "* ' 
Kansan,  J.  C.  Nichols,  was  full  of 
ideas,  and  a  go-getter  in  capital  letters 
printed  in  red.  Between  that  time 
and  this,  Nichols  has  built  good  hous- 
ing around  50,000  Kansas  Citians.  He 
lays  out  and  builds  whole  neighbor- 
hoods at  a  time,  so  that  each  house 
may  complement  the  others,  and  each 
neighborhood  the  others.  Shopping 
centers,  schools,  churches,  and  so  on, 
are  strategically  located.  Parking 
spaces  are  adequate,  and  sunken  and 
landscaped  around  the  edges  to  re- 
semble parks.  The  streets  are  laid  out 
to  create  esplanades  and  parks  of  every 
shape,  on  which  Mr.  Nichols  has 
mounted  art  objects  from  all  over 
Europe — wellheads,  sets  of  columns 
and  statuary,  surrounded  by  pools 
and  fountains  and  gardens.  This  long- 
range-planned  4,000-acre  develop- 
ment, devoted  almost  entirely  to  one- 
family  homes,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
And  Kansas  City  is  immensely  proud 
of  the  whole  thing. 

A  municipally-planned  but  Nichols- 
boosted  project  is  the  creation  of  a 
vast  cultural  center  that  will  tie  to- 
gether  Kansas  City  University,  the 
Nelson  Gallery,  Barstow  School  for 
Girls  and  Rockhurst  College,  the  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  and  the  as 
yet  unbuilt  $6,000,000  Linda  Hall 
Library,  into  a  kind  of  Versailles  of 
the  Middle  West,  with  reflecting  pools 
and,  in  all  probability  if  J.  C.  Nichols 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  a  lot  of 
statuary. 

Probably  the  most  useful  civic  build- 
ing in  Kansas  City  is  its  block-square 
Municipal  Auditorium,  that  is  as  tall*—- 
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as  a  teivstory  building.  During  one 
evening,  all  in  the  same  Gargantuan 
structure,  I  saw  thousands  of  yelling 
people  watching  a  basketball  game  in 
the  main  arena  while  a  delightful  per- 
formance of  H.M.S.  Pinafore  was 
going  on  in  the  beautiful  maroon-and- 
gold  Music  Hall,  which  is  also  where 
Kansas  City's  Philharmonic  gives  its 
concerts.  Some  local  organization  was 
meeting  in  the  Exhibition  Hall,  but 
this  was  an  off  night  for  the  Little 
Theatre,  which  is  tucked  in  one 
corner.  In  all,  the  auditorium  can  seat 
24,000  people.  Incidentally,  the  ma- 
chine built  it,  and  spent  $6,500,000 
in  the  process,  but  it  provided  a  meet- 
ing place  that  does  credit  to  one  of 
the  nation's  most  popular  convention 
towns. 


But  Kansas  City  is  more  than  any 
of  its  political  factions,  leaders  or 
even  its  people  in  general.  The  key- 
stone in  the  Kansas  City  story  is 
geography.  In  the  first  place,  it  boxed 
St.  Louis  off  from  the  West.  And  in 
the  history  of  the  American  West  the 
formula  has  been:  population  flows 


west;  trade  flows  east.  Once  the  site 
of  Kansas  City  had  been  selected,  the 
only  way  it  could  have  failed  to  pros- 
per would  have  been  for  the  West 
to  remain  unpeopled. 

In  the  early  days,  immigrants 
traveled  as  far  as  Kansas  City  on  the 
Missouri.  By  1836  as  many  as  twenty 
steamboats  were  regularly  making  the 
trip  from  St.  Louis.  At  Kansas  City 
the  pioneers  transferred  their  baggage 
and  persons  to  prairie  schooners,  then 
hit  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  From  this  time 
on,  men  were  moving  west  through 
Kansas  City  and  sending  back  their 
buffalo  robes  and  wool  and  gold  dust 
to  be  exchanged  for  Kansas  City's 
whisky,  groceries,  prints  and  notions. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  railroads  pushed  out  to 
Kansas  City  and  kept  on  going  until 
they  extended  their  prongs  to  Abilene 
and  Dodge  City.  And  the  market  had 
met  the  range.  Soon  the  great  cattle 
drives  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  to  the 
railheads  were  at  their  height.  Al- 
ready, with  transportation  and  so  vast 
a  market,  Kansas  City  was  becoming 
a  big  branch-house  town  and  whole- 
saling center.  Little  by  little,  a  gar- 
ment industry  would  grow  up  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distribution  chan- 
nels of  the  wholesale  system. 

Until  this  time,  the  lands  of  Kan- 
sas and  northern  Oklahoma  had 
served  in  Kansas  City's  scheme  of 
things  principally  as  pasture  land.  The 
homesteaders  had  tried  raising  wheat, 
but  the  experiment  fizzled  and  farmers 
were  abandoning  their  lands,  when  a 
party  of  Mennonites  brought  in  thirty 
bushels  of  "Turkey  red" — rust-  and 
cold'  and  drought-resistant  wheat  from 
the  Russian  Crimea.  It  was  the  answer 
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to  Kansas  land  and  climate.  Its  yield 
was  not  only  dependable  but  oceanic. 
And  when  Kansas  became  prosperous, 
her  riches  naturally  gravitated  east 
toward  Kansas  City's  banks  and  mer- 
chants. 


Now  the  century  had  turned  and 
more  light  industries  were  finding 
their  way  to  Kansas  City.  That  Kan- 
sas wheat  had  to  be  milled.  Milling 
was  becoming  almost  as  important  as 
butchering  and  packing.  Kansas  City 
was  also  becoming  an  assembly  and 
distributing  point  for  all  the  big 
implement  and,  later  still,  automobile 
companies.  Then,  as  those  first  plows 
and  cultivators  began  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair and  had  to  be  junked,  Kansas 
City  got  a  steel  mill  which  depended 
not  upon  ore,  but  which  straightfor- 
wardly stewed  up  those  old  riding 
plows  and  cultivators  and  expiring 
Model  T's  and  fashioned  them  into 
new  steel  shapes. 

At  every  turn,  Kansas  City's 
blessed  geography  served  her  well. 
Then  her  bankers  were  called  upon  to 
bet  on  something  besides  cows  and 
grain,  to  take  a  new  and  not  so  easily 
calculable  kind  of  risk,  and  they  drop- 
ped the  ball.  The  great  midcontinent 
oilfields  were  beginning  to  be  dis- 


covered, and  men  with  a  light  in  their_ 
eyes  were  pouring  into  the  Kansas 
City  banks  seeking  financial  backing 
to  invade  this  new  industry  which 
offered  such  spectacular  rewards.  But 
the  "show-me"  bankers  just  couldn't 
bring  themselves  to  take  the  plunge. 
While  they  hesitated  and  hemmed  and 
hawed,  less-cautious  Eastern  mone 
poured  into  the  fields  and,  incident- 
ally, boomed  Tulsa,  which  simply  by 
being  there  has  bit  a  nice  slice  out  of 
Kansas  City's  wholesale-trade  terri- 
tory. Even  so,  the  cross-country  pipe 
lines  had  to  pass  through  Kansas  City, 
which  was  able  to  drain  off  enough 
oil  to  keep  a  refinery  or  two  hum- 
ming. 

When  the  war  came  and  Kansas 
City  asked  for  war  industry,  Wash- 
ington laughed  out  loud.  Kansas  City, 
Washington  said,  had  neither  skilled 
industrial  labor  nor  management 
know-how.  But  such  Kansas  City  dol-' 
lar-a-year  men  as  J.  C.  Nichols  and 
Bob  Mehornay  spent  their  days  fight- 
ing the  enemy  and  their  nights  fight- 
ing the  battle  for  Midwest  war 
plants.  They  said  that  if  Washington 
didn't  want  its  war  plants  bombed, 
it  had  better  bring  them  out  on  the 
Missouri's  secluded  banks,  that  the 
native  ingenuity  of  Midwestern  labor 
and  management  would  see  the  proj- 
ects through.  Soon  the  plants  began 
coming. 

There  had  never  been  a  single  Kan- 
sas City  plant  that  had  handled  or 
needed  more  than  about  3,000  workers 
at  a  time.  The  Kansas  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  beat  the  bushes  seeking 
out  labor.  When  Remington's  small- 
arms  plant  opened  and  asked  for  24,- 
000  workers,  it  got  75,000  applica 
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tions.  Then  North  American  and 
'Pratt  fs?  Whitney  came  in  and  sopped 
up  the  rest  of  this  manpower  and 
more  besides.  Still  other  workers  had 
to  be  found  to  build  amphibious  as- 
sault  vessels  out  of  Kansas  City  steel 
— vessels  which  were  then  launched 
in  the  Missouri  to  swim  to  the  sea. 
►Subsequent  plants  such  as  the  huge 
Sunflower  rocket-powder  plant  had 
to  hustle  mightily  for  labor. 

But  Kansas  City  seemed  to  remain 
about  as  far  from  the  war  as  you 
could  get  in  the  United  States,  and 
showed  the  minimum  signs  of  war 
hysteria.  It's  true  that  it  was  pretty 
nearly  impossible  to  buy  a  K.  C.  steak 
in  town,  and  the  American  Royal  Fat 
Stock  Show,  the  annual  cow  Mardi 
Gras,  which  is  one  of  Kansas  City's 
greatest  social  functions,  was  sus- 
pended for  the  duration.  But  business 
^  thrived  on  Petticoat  Lane,  the  town's 
smartest  shopping  center,  and  the 
hospitality  at  its  hostelries,  particularly 
its  famous  and  venerable  Muehlebach, 
was,  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible 
with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  flood 
of  guests,  still  genuine  and  old-fash- 
ioned. 

One  thing  about  Kansas  City  life 
that  would  strike  a  visiting  New 
Yorker  immediately  is  the  virtual  ab- 
sence of  delicatessens.  Kansas  Citians 
,  cook  and  eat  at  home,  except  when, 
on  occasion,  they  dine  out  in  their 
country  clubs  and  restaurants. 

Twelfth  Street,  where,  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  gladtime  Oklahoman,  Kan- 
sas City  was  always  most  "up  to  date," 
where  many  went  broke  and  a  few 
would  like  to  be  buried,  is  still  one  of 
-the  main  stems,  as  it  was  in  the  days 


when  it  inspired  Twelfth  Street  Rag. 
But,  in  actuality,  Kansas  City  has  no 
"Great  White  Way,"  no  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  has  a  gridiron  business  dis- 
trict, built  pretty  much  in  the  shape 
of  a  square,  as  if  a  hostile  return  of 
the  Indians  might  be  expected.  Most 
of  Kansas  City's  downtown  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  Grand  Avenue, 
are  pinched  and  narrow.  Grand  is 
wider  because,  in  the  early  days  when 
it  was  laid  out,  Colonel  James  McGee 
insisted  it  be  wide  enough  for  him  to 
turn  his  buggy  around  without  hav- 
ing to  drive  all  the  way  to  the  corner. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  state 
line  slices  through  Kansas  City.  At 
least  the  Missouri  part  of  town,  which 
is  a  good  four-fifths  of  it,  feels  that 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  less  eclat, 
generally  speaking,  than  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Traveling  Kansas  Citians  are 
alleged  to  say  only  "I'm  from  Kansas 
City"  if  from  the  Kansas  side,  and 
"I'm  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,"  if 
from  that  ennobled  community. 

Many  firms,  because  of  the  state- 
line  situation,  pay  taxes  in  both  states. 
And  back  in  the  old  days  when  Mis- 
souri was  slave  and  Kansas  anti- 
slave,  John  Brown  used  to  raid  across 
it,  snatch  slaves  and  free  them.  One 
of  the  principal  properties  that  the 
state  line  divides  is  the  stockyards. 

Now  the  stockyards,  in  the  first 
place,  are  nothing  but  a  cow  hotel. 
There  is  even  room  service — water 
and  hay  delivered  to  the  pens.  Com- 
mission men  handle  transactions  be- 
tween rancher  and  packer  or  feeder. 
The  stockyards  cover  350  brick- floored 
acres  and,  on  the  days  when  they  han- 
dle fifty  or  sixty  thousand  animals, 
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there  are  cattle  constantly  moving  in 
one  direction  on  the  ground  and  lop' 
ing,  clattering  and  mooing  in  the 
other  direction  on  overhead  runways 
as  they  are  bought  and  sold  by  men 
on  horseback.  Here  atop  the  stock- 
yards companies'  office  building — al- 
though in  a  blindfold  test  the  bottom 
two  floors  would  cause  you  to  guess 
Barnum  and  Bailey's — is  the  extreme- 
ly pleasant  Hoof  and  Horn  Club, 
where  the  livestock  elite  meet  to  tipple 
and  talk  and  nibble  a  rib. 

To  the  east  of  the  stockyards,  more 
in  the  center  of  town,  is  the  Grain 
Exchange,  which  has  a  nice,  old-fash- 
ioned feeling,  with  grain  samples 
spilled  on  the  floor,  with  traders  in 
the  pit  yelling  as  if  a  panther  had 
them,  and  those  not  trading  at  the 
moment  leaning,  chatting,  on  old  long- 
legged  tables  that  have  no  stools.  Most 
of  this  buying  and  selling  is  not  gam- 
bling, but  hedging  to  take  the  gamble 
out  of  the  elevator  and  milling  and 
baking  businesses.  And  the  impor- 
tance of  grain  to  Kansas  City's  life, 
the  changing  ownership  of  which 
flows  through  the  exchange,  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  One  of  the 
yearly  crises  in  the  city's  existence, 
since  the  coming  of  the  combine  has 
reduced  the  harvest  season  from  ten 
weeks  to  six,  is  the  Niagara-like  in- 
flux of  the  wheat  crop.  Though  Kan- 
sas City  has  twelve  trunk  railroads 
and  elevator  capacity  of  64,000,000 
bushels,  there  are  times  when  7,500 
cars  of  wheat  are  coming  in  each 
week  and  her  freight  yards  are 
swamped  and  there  is  twenty-four 
hour  hell  to  pay  until  the  grain  is 
stored. 
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From  the  exchange,  it's  hardly  more 
than  the  river's  width  to  the  munici- 
pal airport  nestling  in  the  bend  of 
the  Missouri,  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  At  the  moment,  the  river  is 
the  subject  of  a  dispute:  Who  shall 
cope  with  it,  who  undertake  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  notorious  convulsions? 
The  Army  engineers  or  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority?  Kansas  City  knows 
what  it  wants.  It  wants  dams  built, 
floods  controlled,  electricity  generated 
and  the  river  level  controlled  for  navi- 
gation— this  last  more  as  a  club  to 
use  against  high  railroad  rates  than 
as  a  thing  of  vast  importance  in  it- 
self. But,  by  and  large,  Kansas  City 
business  interests  want  the  Army 
engineers  to  handle  the  job  of  harness- 
ing the  river.  They  are  content  to 
let  the  government  sell  the  electricity, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  the  collateral 
grants  of  power  that  would  go  to  the 
River  Authority  people. 

Yet  though  the  river  question  is 
a  facet  of  the  future,  it  is  only  a 
facet.  Kansas  City  has  been  worried 
about  the  future  and  wanted  a 
panacea.  It  feared  that  when  the  war 
ended,  it  would  have  empty  war 
plants  and  idle  workers.  That  might 
also  be  true  all  over  its  realm.  It 
figured  further.  Its  industrial  manage- 
ment would  not  be  the  same  old 
management,  but  injected  by  war  ex- 
perience with  the  magic  ingredient  of 
know-how,  in  terms  of  larger  opera- 
tions and  in  terms  of  change  and  ad- 
justment. Moreover,  its  idle  workers 
would  not  be  merely  the  practical, 
elementary  mechanics  who  had  troop- 
ed in  off  the  farms.  They  would  have 
become  skilled  workers.  In  addition, 
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the  fighting  men  of  the  region  would 

*  be  bringing  back  with  them  many  new 
skills  and  abilities.  The  problem  was 
how  to  use  them,  this  accruement  of 
plant  and  skilled  management  and 
skilled  labor. 

Somebody  hit  upon  the  idea  of  in- 
dustrial  research.    The   open  tech- 

t  nological  frontier.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible, with  these  new  facilities,  for  the 
region,  utilizing  its  own  resources,  to 
manufacture  some  of  the  things  which 
had  always  been  imported  from  the 
East — after  the  manufactured  value 
had  been  added  to  Midwestern  raw 
materials?  Maybe  this  whole  blurted 
one'word  dream  of  research  would 
cure  the  Midwest's  ills  of  declining 
population  due,  among  other  things, 
to  the  mechanization  of  farming.  In 
a  region  where  industries  were  mostly 
too  small  to  have  their  own  research 
laboratories,  perhaps  a  regional  re- 

'  search  body  was  the  answer.  If  a  man 
needed  to  make  paint  stick  where  it 
didn't   want    to   stick,    maybe  the 

:  scientists  could  tell  him  how.  If  his 
cream  became  water-thin  from  pas- 
teurization, maybe  science  could  tell 
him  how  to  make  it  thick  again,  so 
it  would  sell  better.  These  and  ten 
thousand  other  questions.  Maybe 
science  could  pull  the  Midwest  out 
of  the  hole. 

That  was  the  notion  in  the  minds  of 

!  real-estate  men  and  merchants,  news- 
papermen, bankers  and  railroad  men. 
Abandoning  the  whole  "show-me" 
policy,  men  like  Mehornay  and 
Nichols  first  sold  themselves,  then 
their  neighbors  over  six  states,  and  in 
all  kittied  in  $500,000  to  get  the  Mid- 

L  west  Research  Institute  started. 


First  they  raided  the  Armour  In- 
stitute in  Chicago  for  some  of  its  best 
talent  and  went  to  work,  renting  every 
kind  of  old  building,  including  the 
old  Westport  police  station,  that 
would  house  test  tubes  and  burners 
and  mixers.  The  Midwest  Research 
Institute  is  now  a  going  concern.  And 
industrialists  are  covering  it  up  with 
projects.  Since  it  is  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization, it  pays  no  taxes,  although  it 
makes  money  on  every  project.  That 
money  goes  not  to  stockholders,  but 
for  the  acquisition  of  more  equipment 
and  brains. 

The  Institute  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  Midwest's  technical  industrial 
problems  solved,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  also  to  create  new  uses  and  pro- 
cesses for  the  area's  mineral  and  vege- 
table resources.  It  likes  to  do  liaison 
work  between  the  producer  and  user 
of,  say,  wheat — the  farmer  and  the 
baker.  For  while  the  farmer  tries  to 
make  wheat  drought-proof  and  rust- 
proof, he  may  also  tend  to  make  it, 
to  some  degree,  bread-proof.  The  In- 
stitute is  supposed  to  umpire  that 
game. 

In  any  case,  Kansas  City  is  proud 
of  its  new  baby  and  anxiously  awaits 
its  miracles.  It  is  also  proud  of  its 
orderliness  and  civic  virtue  restored. 
But,  down  in  its  heart,  it  is  just  as 
proud  of  its  turbulent,  hell-roaring 
and  remarkably  happy  past.  And 
whatever  industrial  adventures  await 
Kansas  City,  it  is  probable  that 
alchemy  will  continue  to  be  its  main 
stock  in  trade — turning  land  and 
light  and  the  wheeling  seasons  into 
the  bread  and  meat  that  feed  America. 
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if  3  Factories  A  10  Distributing  Warehouses 

•  1 12  Stores  —  2,240  Dealers  —  1  Radio  Station 

Note:  7  Stores  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  3  Stores  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  5  Stores  in  Houston,  Texas 

9  Stores  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  S  Stores  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklo.  ?  Stores  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

3  Stores  in  Detroit,  Mich.  4  Stores  in  Dallas,  Texas  1  Store  in  All  Other  Locations 

6  Stores  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5  Stores  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


By  JASON  JONES 


FEW  things  appeal  to  Americans 
like  success.  In  the  rich  saga  of 
life  on  this  continent,  a  paramount 
theme  is  the  growth  of  business,  of 
industry  ever'expanding,  piling  one 
triumph  upon  another.  Business  has 
built  our  cities,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  our  farms,  shaped 
our  national  social  and  economic  life. 
It  is  a  part  of  each  of  us:  an  outlet 
for  our  individual  energies,  an  in' 
spiration  for — and  expression  of — our 
ambitions. 

The  story  of  business  is  the  story 
of  materials  and  machines,  but  mostly 


it  is  the  story  of  men.  It  is  a  biography 
of  the  leaders  who  have  risen  to 
wrest  a  scientific  living  from  the 
wilderness.  They  have  combined 
ability,  skill,  ambition  and  determi' 
nation  to  join  manpower  and  raw 
materials  into  specific  productive 
combinations.  Their  efforts  have  con' 
sistently  increased  incomes  and  raised 
the  standard  of  living.  They  are  the 
foremost  components  of  every  indus- 
trial success. 

That  is  why,  to  tell  the  story  of  one 
great  business,  we  must  begin  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  forty  years  ago. 
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Cascadilla  Gorge  was  rich  with  June 
foliage,  and  the  breeze  which  filled 
sails  on  Lake  Cayuga  swept  up  the 
hill  beyond  to  rustle  tassels  on  the 
mortar'boards  of  a  long  line  of  gradu- 
ation-gowned seniors.  It  was  com- 
mencement at  Cornell  University,  and 
in  the  group  awaiting  diplomas  was 
an  earnest,  black-haired  young  man 
with  piercing  eyes — Charles  R.  Cook. 

Charlie  Cook  was  a  Missourian. 
He  had  come  to  learn  engineering,  and 
he'd  learned  it  well.  In  his  four  years 
on  the  hill  he  had  worked  hard  in  the 
labs,  studied  hard  in  the  classrooms. 
He  had  established  himself  as  a 
leader  on  the  campus,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  sound  formal  education. 
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There   were   long   speeches  that 
morning.  Cayuga  was  flecked  with""? 
white,    and   rushing    Falls  Creek 
rumbled  a  dull  accompaniment  to  the  j  ' 
sonorous  addresses  on  the  meaning  of  1 
"commencement."  These  young  men 
and  women  were  about  to  venture  1 
forth  into  the  cold,  uncompromising 
world  of  business.  There  was  much—T 
talk  designed  to  scare  the  wits  out  of 
the  hopeful  graduates. 

But  Charlie  Cook  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  it.  He  had  always  more 
than  held  his  own,  and  he  viewed 
the  future  with  definite  confidence 
and  a  sense  of  eager  anticipation.  He 
fidgeted  a  little,  and  wished  the 
speakers  would  hurry. 


THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  COOK  PRINCIPLES 
IS  REFLECTED  IN  THIS  RECORD  OF  GROW T n 

Beginning  with  a  sales  volume  of  only  $476,560  in  1914, 
the  growth  of  the  Company  has  been  steady  and  remark- 
able .  .  .  proof  of  the  soundness  of  its  operating  policies. 
As  the  chart  below  clearly  shows,  not  only  has  the  Com- 
pany's chosen  field  of  concentration  .  .  .  that  of  making 
paint  .  .  .  been  wise,  but  the  particular  principles  followed 
in  its  operation  have  proved  its  methods  above  the  level 
of  its  kind.  Such  exceptional  progress  has  its  explanation 
in  Cook's  focused  research  .  .  .  doing  one  thing  well. 


1914    1915    1916     1917    1918    1919     19J0    1921     192?    1923    1924     1925    19J6    1927     192»     1919     1930    1931  11 
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The  ceremony  over,  young  Cook 
put  away  his  cap  and  gown,  mailed 
his  diploma  home,  and  boarded  an 
afternoon  train  for  Milwaukee.  There 
he  became  a  junior  engineer  for  Cut- 
ler-Hammer, manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical equipment. 

He  was  there  six  years,  working 
•  quietly,  advancing  steadily.  Then,  in 
1913,  his  father  wrote  that  there 
was  a  sick  paint  company  in  Kansas 
City  which  needed  new  capital,  new 
management,  and  complete  financial 
reorganization.  It  presented  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  for  some- 
one who  knew  manufacturing,  sales 
and  business  management. 

Charlie  Cook  made  up  his  mind 


quickly.  He  resigned  from  Cutler- 
Hammer  and  went  to  Kansas  City. 

To  his  friends  among  bankers  and 
supply  men,  young  Cook  talked 
earnestly.  He  believed  in  Kansas  City 
as  a  location.  He  believed  in  his 
ability  to  win  success  where  his 
predecessors  had  failed. 

His  salesmanship  was  effective. 
Other  people  had  faith  in  his  ability, 
and  he  succeeded  in  refinancing  the 
business.  December  8,  1913,  it  was 
re-incorporated  as  the  "C.  R.  Cook 
Paint  Company." 

So,  at  the  age  of  29,  Mr.  Cook  was 
in  the  paint  business.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  corporation  destined  to  be- 
come the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
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Southwest,  and  one  of  the  best- known 
in  the  nation. 

But  success  was  not  immediate, 
and  there  were  several  things  which 
required  changing  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  plant  was  located  in  a  four' 
story  brick  building  in  many  ways  ill' 
adapted  to  paint  manufacture.  The 
output  was  largely  "private  label" 
merchandise:  paint  manufactured  to 
order  for  wholesalers  or  retailers, 
packaged  under  their  private  brands, 
carrying  the  distributor's  name  in' 
stead  of  the  manufacturer's.  It  was 
business  built  on  price.  Quality 
played  no  part.  The  manufacturer 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  outlets. 

Young  Cook  realized  the  faults 
in  this  type  of  business.  He  resolved 
to  continue  it  only  so  long  as  it  took 
him  to  build  up  a  line  of  quality 
paints  and  enamels  on  which  he  would 
be  proud  to  place  his  name. 

There  followed  long  discussions  of 
materials  and  methods,  careful  train' 
ing  of  workers,  exacting  tests  of 
finished  products.  Then,  proudly,  in 
cans  of  flaming  yellow,  came  the 
Co-Pa'Co  line.  It  was  a  family  of 
fine  paints.  One  hurdle  had  been 
cleared. 

But  there  was  another. 

The  C.  R.  Cook  Paint  Company  in 
1914  was  known  to  the  industry  as  a 
"paint  grinder" — its  manufacturing 
processes  being  confined  solely  to 
grinding  paints.  Paints  are  pigments 
ground  in  oils  and  varnishes;  and 
all  of  Cook's  grinding  liquids  and 
varnishes  were  in  those  days  pur' 
chased  from  outside  sources.  This  was 
a  handicap  on  two  counts;  it  reduced 
the  margin  of  profit;  it  made  quality 
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a  variable  factor,  dependent  upon 
sources  beyond  control  of  the  com-"" 
pany.  The  secret  of  making  quality 
paints  and  enamels  is  to  control  abso-  . 
lutely  the  liquids  which  go  into  them,  j 
Mr.  Cook  resolved  to  build  a  varnish 
plant;  to  make  his  own  grinding 
liquids,  to  sell  his  own  varnishes  to 
the  trade. 

By  1916,  money  was  available  for 
expansion.  Sales  had  increased  110%, 
from  $476,560  in  1914  to  $1,000,000 
in  1916.  A  two-stack  varnish  plant 
was  planned  for  a  site  in  North  Kan- 
sas  City,  but  before  it  was  completed 
four  more  varnish  "fires"  were  added. 

Sales  continued  to  increase.  The 
volume  for  1918  reached  two  million 
dollars.  The  following  year  a  sales 
branch  was  established  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  The  company's  working  cap- 
ital  was  enlarged;  its  corporate  name 
became  the  "Cook  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company." 

During  this  period,  a  step  was 
taken  which  was  to  prove  to  be  all- 
important  in  the  future  development 
of  the  company.  The  United  States 
was  engaged  in  the  first  World  War, 
and  required  a  tremendous  amount  of 
special  paints  for  various  military 
purposes.  Mr.  Cook,  striving  to  meet 
the  need,  decided  to  set  up  an  in- 
dustrial department  within  his  organ- 
ization. It  was  a  unit  equipped  to 
create  "made-to-order"  paints  and  *3 
varnishes  for  any  specifications.  One 
of  its  first  jobs  was  to  produce  600,- 
000  gallons  of  special  finish  for  rail- 
road cars — a  tall  order  for  a  new  de- 
partment. But  the  men  had  been  so 
carefully  schooled  in  quality  work 
that  they  were  able  to  complete  the 
contract   successfully,   proving  that* — * 
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the  company  could  handle  large  vol' 
ume  orders  from  exacting  users. 

Through  the  years,  this  industrial 
department  has  been  strengthened 
and  expanded.  In  its  efforts  to  de' 
velop  finishes  to  perform  definite 
tasks  for  various  industrial  users,  it 
has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  household  field  as  well.  Most  im' 
provements  in  the  general  line  of 
Cook  paint  products  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  researches  of  the  indus' 
trial  department. 

Rapidly,  the  Cook  Paint  &?  Varnish 
Company  took  a  position  of  leader' 
ship  in  the  development  of  new  type 
finishes.  Experiments  were  carried  on 
apace,  with  one  improvement  paving 
a  way  for  the  next.  By  1920,  Cook's 
"Super' White"  was  the  whitest,  most 
durable,  solid  covering  paint  it  was 
possible  to  manufacture. 

As  a  pioneer  with  this  type  of 
finish,  Charles  Cook  had  stepped  out 
years  ahead  of  his  immediate  com' 
petitors,  and  had  attracted  attention 
from  the  entire  industry.  Soon  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  national  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association,  from 
which  he  retired  after  a  year  to  be' 
come  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Bureau,  sponsors  of  the  great  "Save 
the  Surface"  and  "Clean-Up — Paint 


Up"  campaigns  jointly  through  the 
Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Var- 
nish  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  fe?  Varnish 
Association. 

The  early  growth  of  the  Cook 
Paint  and  Varnish  Company  was 
traceable  directly  to  the  vision  and 
the  plain  hard  work  of  its  founder. 
During  all  these  years,  Mr.  Cook 
reached  his  office  at  a  quarter  to 
seven  in  the  morning  and  went 
through  his  day's  work  file  before  the 
arrival  of  the  office  force  at  eight 
o'clock.  A  busy  day  followed:  dicta' 
tion,  conferences  with  callers  and  de' 
partment  heads,  frequent  personal 
check-ups  on  the  sales,  production 
and  technical  staffs.  His  business 
expanded  tremendously,  but  still  his 
dynamic  and  tireless  energy  enabled 
him  to  keep  up  with  every  phase  of 
it.  Throughout  the  plants  and  offices 
he  became  known  for  his  faculty  of 
being  able  to  glance  at  a  sales  sheet, 
a  formula,  or  a  long'winded  formal 
report,  immediately  cutting  through 
to  the  essence  of  its  meaning. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Cook  promub 
gated  a  set  of  guiding  principles  for 
his  company.  At  the  top  he  placed 
intensive  researching  for  new  and 
better  formulations  for  paint  prod' 
ucts,  exclusive  concentration  in  the 
field  of  finer  finishes,  and  restriction 
of  the  company's  geographic  spread — ■ 
in  order  to  do  an  intensive  job  mak' 
ing  paints  especially  suited  to  mid' 
western  climatic  conditions. 

He  carefully  avoided  the  acquisi' 
tion  of  any  source  of  raw  materials, 
realising  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  purchase  the  most  improved  types 
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on  the  open  market — whatever  they 
might  be.  When  a  superior  pigment 
for  exterior  paints  came  along,  he 
was  able  to  employ  it  immediately. 
Some  of  his  oldest  and  largest  com- 
petitors, however,  had  saddled  them- 
selves with  lead  mines  and  processing 
plants  and  in  order  to  protect  their 
investments,  they  were  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  lead  base 
paints,    antiquated    as    they  were. 
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learn,  and  their  ability  to  meet  ob- 
stacles as  they  arose. 

Whatever  their  scholastic  back- 
grounds, all  of  them  were  schooled  in 
factory  method  and  in  each  phase  of 
the  business.  They  were  given  an  in- 
tensive post-graduate  course  in  the 
testing  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, until  every  salesman  was 
qualified  as  a  "service  representative," 
competent  to  recommend  particular 


£euen  Qiudmc^  Pnjncipi&i  &l  the  Co&k  Pamt  & 
^a^mliJt  Company, 

1.  To  restrict  operations  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  products 
related  to  finishes  and  their  uses. 

2.  To  restrict  activities  geographically  for  the  improvement  of  product,  service, 
and  efficiency  of  operation. 

3.  To  avoid  ownership  of  raw  materials  sources,  so  that  it  might  remain  un- 
prejudiced in  its  formulations  and  free  to  select  from  the  markets'  newest 
and  research-proved  best. 

4.  To  be  guided  in  its  operations,  not  by  tradition,  but  by  research. 

5.  To  restrict  manufacture  to  its  own  branded  products  and  do  no  custom 
private-label  manufacture. 

6.  To  diversify  its  market  among  industrial,  architectural,  and  household 
consumers  to  insure  stability. 

7.  To  strive  to  market  its  products  as  progressively  as  it  manufactures  them 
.  .  .  research  pointing  the  way. 


Freedom  from  ownership  of  raw  ma- 
terial sources  has  always  proved  wise 
policy  for  the  Cook  Company. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement 
of  this  man,  though,  was  his  selection 
of  other  men.  To  work  with  him  in 
his  business,  he  chose  the  finest 
young  men  he  could  find.  He  re- 
cruited them  largely  from  colleges. 
Some  were  chemists,  some  engineers, 
some  had  backgrounds  in  business  or 
the  arts.  All  of  them  he  chose  for 
their  willingness   to  work   and  to 


paints  for  a  customer's  individual  and 
specific  needs;  until  every  plant  ex- 
ecutive knew  all  about  his  own  de- 
partment, and  all  about  every  other 
department  as  well! 

Mr.  Cook  always  believed  in  pro- 
moting from  the  ranks  according  to 
individual  merit.  It  was  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  his  organization.  He  created 
opportunities:  he  wanted  Cook- 
trained  men  to  fill  them.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  company,  his  own 
youth  and  amazing  personal  business 
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success  combined  to  act  as  a  magnet 
attracting  other  young  men  eager  to 
succeed. 

These  young  men  advanced  in 
years,  experience  and  position  with 
the  company.  New  employees,  se- 
lected  and  trained  with  the  same  care, 
were  added  as  the  company  grew. 

When  Mr.  Cook  resigned  as  presi' 
dent  in  1946  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board,  one  of  his  young  execu' 
tives,  Lathrop  G.  Backstrom,  suc- 
ceeded him  and,  with  the  strong 
competent  organization  at  hand,  con- 
tinued  the  company's  expansion.  Mr. 
Backstrom's  steady  climb  through  the 
accounting  ranks  of  the  company  is, 
in  itself,  a  story  of  inspiration.  The 


son  of  an  industrious  Swedish  immi- 
grant he  followed  his  father's  example 
of  industry  and  perfection  of  the 
work  at  hand,  winning  in  return  the 
success  that  is  so  typical  of  American 
democracy. 

At  Mr.  Cook's  death  in  April, 
1949,  Robert  B.  Caldwell,  a  director 
and  legal  counselor  of  the  company 
from  its  inception,  became  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Today  there  are  112  company- 
owned  retail  outlets  in  addition  to 
the  hundreds  of  dealers  and  a  corps 
of  industrial  finishing  specialists  sup- 
plied from  the  three  Cook  factories. 

Cook's  has  always  led  the  field  in 
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the  development  of  new  products. 
It  was  the  first  company  to  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  new  universally 
popular  titanium  base  for  house 
paints,  the  first  to  make  a  single  floor 
enamel  for  all  purposes,  the  first  to 
promote  exterior  primers  which  made 
two-coat  house  painting  possible.  The 
sales  volume  has  grown  to  over  $27,- 
000,000  in  1949! 

Recently,  one  of  the  largest  news- 
papers in  the  Midwest  made  a  popu- 
larity survey  of  the  use  of  various 
name-brand  products.  The  tabulated 
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results  showed  Cook's  interior  paints 
to  be  twice  as  popular  as  the  closest 
competitor,  and  Cooks  exterior  paints 
were  three  times  better  liked  than  any 
other  brand.  Cook  products  had  cap- 
tured nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
market! 

That  popularity,  which  shows  a 
steady  increase,  will  not  wane.  If* 
has  a  firm  foundation  in  sound  prin- 
ciples, hard  work,  fair  dealings,  and 
intelligent  merchandising. 

To  the  American  saga,  then,  add 
this  story — the  biography  of  a  busi- 
ness! 
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by  VERNA  DEAN  FERRIL 


V\  THEN  WHB's  two  pioneers — 
W  John  T.  Schilling  and  Henry 
E.  Goldenberg,  together  with  Sam 
Adair — built  the  transmitter  for  the 
radio  station  with  Kansas  City's 
oldest  call  letters,  they  didn't  know 
they  were  making  history.  Back  in 
1922,  broadcasting  was  considered  a 
hobby — an  interesting  "experiment" 
— but  few  people,  if  any,  visualised 
•the  radio  and  television  industry  as 
it  is  today. 

Early  in  1922,  when  Mr.  Emory 
J.  Sweeney  decided  to  put  a  radio 
station  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the 
Sweeney  Automotive  and  Electrical 
School,  he  wanted  to  use  a  new 
means  of  communication  to  promote 
good  will  for  the  Sweeney  School  by 
giving  the  people  something  "dif' 
ferent." 

The  250'watt  composite  trans- 
mitter was  ready  by  April,  1922,  and 
WHB  went  on  the  air  with  J.  T. 
Schilling  as  general  manager  and 
Henry  E.  Goldenberg  as  chief  engi' 
neer— the  same  positions  they  hold 
today.  In  the  industry,  John  Schilling 
is  known  for  having  managed  a  single 
radio  station  longer  than  any  man  in 
-the  world,  bar  none! 


By  August  of  the  year  1922,  a 
5  00 -watt  Western  Electric  trans- 
mitter  had  replaced  the  earlier  home- 
made  one  and  WHB  was  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  radio  station  in 
America  —  and  probably  the  most 
elaborate!  Its  acoustically  treated 
sound'proof  studio,  furnished  in 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  fifty  piece 
orchestra. 

Though  WHB  was  built  as  a  good' 
will  ambassador  for  the  Sweeney 
School,  there  were  no  radio  "com' 
mercials"  as  we  know  them  today. 
The  first  program  that  even  ap- 
proached  radio  commercialism  didn't 
take  place  until  1923. 

Mr.  Sweeney  had  a  real  estate  tract 
called  "Indian  Village,"  located  just 
outside  the  southern  limits  of  Kan' 
sas  City.  WHB  originated  two  pro- 
grams daily  by  remote-control  from 
the  development.  Nothing  was  men' 
tioned  about  the  lots  to  be  sold  or 
the  prices  asked,  but  radio  listen' 
ers  were  invited  to  come  out  to  see 
and  hear  a  broadcast.  Thousands 
came  each  night,  as  well  as  several 
hundred  each  afternoon.  This  turned 
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out  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known 
uses  of  broadcasting  for  commercial 
purposes. 

A  distinctive  note  on  all  broad- 
casts from  the  Sweeney  School  was 
the  use  of  a  siren  at  the  opening  and 
close  of  all  broadcasting  schedules. 
Its  shrill  noise  became  a  familiar 
signal   all  over  the  United  States. 


In  1922,  every  state  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  many  points 
in  South  America,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Samoa  and  faroff  New  Zealand  had 
reported  hearing  the  station. 

At  WHB,  Mr.  Sweeney  was  the 
first  broadcasting  pioneer  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  outstanding  entertain- 
ment programs  to  build  up  a  radio 
audience.  In  August  of  1922,  he  em- 
ployed an  eight-piece  staff  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  Forb- 
stein.  The  orchestra  made  its  initial 
appearance  on  August  1?.  So  that 
everyone  could  hear  the  broadcast,  a 
Sweeney  radiophone  and  loudspeaker 
was  installed  in  each  park  in  Kansas 
City.  This  first  concert  was  described 
as  "an  educational  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  heard  on  the  radio." 
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One  of  WHB's  first  musical  pro- 
grams  was  the  Ladies'  Hour  with 
popular  and  classical  music  an- 
nounced by  WHB's  head  announcer 
and  general  manager,  John  T. 
Schilling. 

In  those  early  days,  stations  sel- 
dom broadcast  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  a  day.  These  were  intermit-* 
tent  broadcasts,  ranging  in  length 
from  five-minute  market  reports  to 
full  hour  shows,  consisting  of  music 
for  the  most  part.  Continuous  broad- 
casting such  as  we  now  have  was 
simply  unknown. 

Today,  Sundays  and  holidays  call 
for  a  concentration  of  the  best  avail- 
able talent;  but  in  the  early  days, 
they  were  an  occasion  to  knock  off 
for  the  day.  Saturday  night  was 
always  silent. 

When  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing died  in  1923,  WHB  remained 
silent  the  entire  day  of  August  10th 
in  respect  to  his  memory.  This  is 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  radio  coverage 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
death  in  April  of  1945.  Appropriate 
music,  interviews  with  prominent 
persons,  biographical  sketches  and 
news  bulletins  replaced  the  regular 
shows  for  a  period  of  three  days;  all 
commercial  shows  were  cancelled; 
and  even  the  funeral  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House  were  broadcast. 

Thinking  of  the  battles  over  fre- 
quencies which  mark  present-day 
broadcasting,  it's  interesting  to  note 
that  WHB  originally  had  two  fre' 
quencies,  or  rather,  as  designated  then, 
two  wave-lengths.  The  market  re- 
ports were  broadcast  on  48?  meters, 
music  and  entertainment  features  on- 
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360  meters.  Since  this  first  assign' 
ment,  WHB  has  operated  on  no 
fewer  than  ten  frequencies. 

IN  1923,  WHB  gained  nation- wide 
comment  with  America's  first  all- 
night  broadcast.  The  station  was  on 
the  air  for  twelve  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  program  included 
music  by  Ted  Lewis  and  his  orchestra. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  heralded 
the  achievement.  Some  even  weakly 
prophesied  that  someday  broadcasting 
stations  might  stay  on  the  air  indef- 
initely! 

WHB  broadcast  its  second  all-night 
program  in  1924  in  celebration  of  its 
second  anniversary.  The  program 
started  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Sunda/, 
March  23rd,  and  lasted  till  8:35  the 
following  morning,  at  that  time  the 
longest  period  of  continuous  broad- 
casting ever  undertaken  by  any  sta- 
tion— more  than  13  hours! 

Over  500  persons  took  part  in  the 
program  which  was  heard  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  It  consisted  of 
every  possible  type  of  entertainment; 
educational  and  humorous  talks,  re- 
ligious songs,  church  services,  instru- 
mental music,  popular  songs,  and 
jazz.  The  program  involved  the  use  of 
10  different  points  of  broadcast 
|  origination — 10  remote-control  points, 
|  which  was  quite  an  accomplishment 
at  that  time. 

In  broadcasting's  earlier  years,  sta- 
tions had  what  they  called  "stunt 
nights."  An  original  stunt  was  for 
WHB  to  pick  up  out-of-town  sta- 
tions on  a  good  receiver  and  rebroad- 
[  cast  the  program  from  the  WHB 
transmitter,  thus  enabling  crystal-set 
.listeners  to  hear  distant  stations.  In 


those  days,  comparatively  few  listen- 
ers had  "tube"  receivers  which  could 
pick  up  distant  stations. 


WHB  approached  its  third  year 
of  broadcasting,  and  already  Mr. 
Sweeney  had  spent  $100,000  develop- 
ing the  station.  He  had  paid  the  staff 
orchestra  thousands  from  his  own 
pocket,  and  he  began  to  realize  a 
definite,  dependable  system  of  fi- 
nancing was  necessary. 

George  Hamilton  Stone,  general 
manager  of  the  Sweeney  School  and 
director  of  WHB,  devised  a  finance 
plan  that  was  as  ingenious  then  as  it 
seems  fantastic  now.  It  was  a  sub- 
scription plan  known  as  the  "Invisi- 
ble Theatre."  Tickets  were  issued  and 
sold  voluntarily  to  the  radio  listeners. 
The  tickets  ranged  in  price  from  $  1 .00 
for  gallery  seats  to  $10.00  for  box 
seats.  The  purchase  of  any  seat  en- 
titled the  subscriber  to  receive  a 
weekly  program  schedule  by  mail 
during  the  first  year,  and  a  copy  of 
The  Microphone,  official  monthly 
paper  of  the  "Invisible  Theatre."  The 
money  thus  contributed  was  used  for 
obtaining  singers,  musicians  and  pub- 
lic speakers. 
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Returns  to  the  "Invisible  Theatre" 
were  surprisingly  good,  but  such  a 
plan  would  hardly  foot  the  bill  for 
modern  radio.  It  is  fortunate  that  ad' 
vertising  came  along  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line! 

One  of  the  first  big  radio  meet' 
ings  in  the  country  took  place  in  Kan- 
sas  City  in  1925.  Leo  J.  Fitspatrick, 
then  manager  of  WDAF,  invited 
thousands  to  participate  in  Kansas 
City's  "Radio  and  Electrical  Show" 
held  at  Convention  Hall  where  a 
special  plate-glass  "Crystal  Studio" 
was  set  up. 

Over  100,000  people  went  to  see 
and  hear  such  famous  radio  person- 
alities  of  the  day  as  Harold  Hough, 
the  Hired  Hand  from  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth;  Bill  Hay  of  KFKX,  Hastings, 
Nebraska;  George  Hay,  the  "Solemn 
Old  Judge"  of  WLS,  Chicago;  Lamb- 
din  Kay  of  WSB,  Atlanta  ("Covers 
Dixie  Like  the  Dew") ;  Gene  Rouse, 
WO  AW,  Omaha;  Fitzpatrick  him- 
self; and  John  Schilling,  WHB's 
"golden-voiced"  announcer. 

RADIO  history  was  made  on  April 
30,  1925,  when  Kansas  City  was 
the  source  of  a  program  which  con- 
nected the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Middle  West  for  the  first  time.  The 
main  portion  of  the  program,  which 
was  in  celebration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company,  was  given  over 
WHB  from  the  home  of  M.  B.  Nel- 
son in  Kansas  City.  The  program  was 
fed  to  WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas;  KGO, 
Oakland,  California;  and  KGW, 
Portland,  Oregon.  During  the  pro- 
gram,   circuits   were   reversed  and 
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Portland  served  as  the  origination 
point.  This  was  probably  the  first 
instance  in  American  radio  where 
broadcasting  circuits  were  reversed 
for  transmission  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  years  1925  to  1929  saw  WHB 
become  known  as  the  place  "where# 
headliners  begin."  Its  reputation  as  a 
training  ground  for  radio  talent  was 
well  founded.  The  station  launched 
entertainer  after  entertainer,  includ- 
ing Goodman  Ace  (who  was  later  to 
create  the  "Easy  Aces"  in  which  Dick 
Smith  was  an  original  cast  member); 
George  Parrish,  Paul  Tremaine,  Leath 
Stevens,  Ramona  and  others. 


And  then,  when  the  Sweeney  for- 
tunes  ran  into  difficulty,  WHB's 
pioneer  air  rights  and  full  time  license 
were  revoked.  For  two  months,  WHB 
was  off  the  air  while  its  leaders  fought 
to  keep  its  license.  In  January,  1930, 
the  studios  moved  to  two  small  rooms 
in  the  Baltimore  Hotel.  The  station 
operated  daytime  only — from  sunrise 
to  sunset — by  Federal  order,  with  500 
watts  power  on  860  kilocycles. 
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It  was  at  this  time 
that  Charles  R.  Cook, 
president  of  the  Cook 
Paint  and  Varnish 
Company,  decided  to 
buy  WHB  and  make  it 
a  Cook  subsidiary. 

Equipment  of  a  more  recent  design 
and  greater  power  was  purchased.  A 
1,000-watt  crystal  controlled  trans- 
mitter was  installed,  although  the 
station  was  allowed  to  operate  on 
500-watts  only.  The  new  owner  ap' 
plied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion for  permission  to  use  l,00Owatts 
power. 

THE  entertainment  and  service  fea- 
tures were  also  expanded  and 
improved.  In  the  summer  of  1930,  a 
new  program  idea  was  developed,  an 
informal,  unplanned  get-together  of 
,irtists  for  entertainment  purposes 
only  known  as  the  WHB  Staff 
Frolic.  The  first  Staff  Frolics  were 
announced  by  Norvell  Slater  and  Les 
Jarvies,  who  continued  to  emcee  the 
show  for  a  long  while. 

Later,  there  were  the  Ben  Bernie 
staff  Frolics,  presided  over  by  the 
Old  Maestro  himself.  Then  the  Frolics 
;onducted  by  Dr.  Pratt,  and  a  stormy 
I  session  during  which  Al  Pearce  and 
lis  gang  took  over  the  reins.  Guest 
Utars  by  the  dozens  joined  WHB 
hrtists  on  the  program,  and  WHB's 
[>wn  large  talent  staff  provided  ample 
/ariety! 

[F  you  had  been  in  Kansas  City  on 
May  4,  1931,  you  might  have  ob- 
served a  young  and  smiling  agency 
[Lccount  executive  emerging  from  the 


Charles  R.  Cook  and  John  F.  Cash, 
of  the  Cook  Paint  and  Varnish  Co. 
Don  Davis  had  just  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  WHB  Broadcasting  Co. 

As  a  partner  in  Loomis,  Baxter, 
Davis  fe?  Whalen  Inc.,  Davis  handled 
the  Cook  Paint  and  Varnish  Co.  ac- 
count. Cooks  wanted  an  advertising 
man  to  head  WHB — and  Davis  was 
selected  because  since  1927  he  had 
been  experimenting  with  radio  ad- 
vertising. 

His  agency  had 
The  Coo\  Painter 
Boys  on  WDAF, 
with  John  Wahl- 
stedt  as  "The  Cook 
Tenor."  Davis  was 
writing  European 
travelogues  for  The 
Travel  Guild  of 
Chicago,  broadcast 
by  Bill  Hay  on  WMAQ  when  that 
station  had  its  studios  in  Chicago's 
LaSalle  Hotel.  For  Loose-Wiles  candy 
bars,  Davis  had  recorded  in  Holly- 
wood one  of  the  earliest  transcription 
campaigns,  with  dance  music  by  Earl 
Burnett's  Orchestra  and  songs  by 
the  Burtnett  Trio  and  Jess  Kirkpat- 
rick.  And,  for  Bird's  Drugs  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Davis  had  an  act  on  KMBC 
known  as  The  Easy  Aces. 

Davis  added  feature  after  feature 
to  the  station's  schedule.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1931,  the  Musical  Cloc\  was 
launched.  In  February  '32,  "The 
Weatherman  in  Person"  broadcasts 
were  begun,  the  first  such  service  of 
its  kind  on  the  air.  The  Northside 
Municipal    Court    broadcasts  were 
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begun  in  the  same  year,  a  program 
later  imitated  in  some  26  cities.  The 
"Cook  Tenor"  moved  from  WDAF 
to  WHB  in  June  of  '32.  And  the 
Kansas  City  Kiddies'  Revue  began 
its  ten  year  run! 

In  the  summer  of  1932,  WHB 
moved  into  its  Penthouse  Studios  on 
the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Scarritt  Build' 
ing.  Meanwhile,  the  WHB  staff  grew 
from  12  to  50,  and  through  the  years 
it  developed  a  group  of  artists  and 
writers  now  nationally  known :  Louise 
Wilcher,  CBS  organist  in  New  York; 
Jimmy  Atkins,  of  the  Fred  Waring 
show;  the  "Three  Little  Words," 
with  Phil  Spitalny;  Jess  Kirkpatrick 
of  WGN;  Count  Basie,  whose  Harlem 
Harmonies  were  a  WHB  feature  for 
two  years;  Harl  Smith's  Sun  Valley 
Lodge  orchestra;  and  the  late  W.  G. 
Moore,  Royal  Air  Force  flier  in 
World  War  I  and  a  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Force  captain,  who  wrote  The  Air 
Adventures  of  Jimmie  Allen  and 
Howie  Wing.  Davis  was  Moore's 
personal  manager. 

John  Cameron  Swayse,  now  a 
radio  and  television  personality  on 
NBC,  became  WHB's  featured  news' 
caster.  Wauhillau  LaHay,  now  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  ii  Son,  was  a  writer- 
broadcaster.  Among  the  crooners  was 
Jack  Wilcher,  later  to  emerge  as  a 
song-writer  and  creator  of  singing 
commercials  for  Badger  and  Brown- 
ing &  Hersey.  Bob  Bohannon  became 
Bob  Hannon  and  Barry  Roberts  on 
the  networks.  Eddie  Dean  landed  in 
Hollywood.  Jack  Grogan  graduated 
to  WNEW,  New  York.  Writers  who 
list  WHB  as  their  Alma  Mater  in- 
clude "Chuck"  Gussman,  "Mouse" 
Straight,  Frank  Barhydt,  Reese  Wade, 
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Jetta  Carleton,  and  Mori  Greiner. 
From  the  sales  staff,  Al  Stine  joined  i- 
the  Associated  Press — later  to  become 
Southwestern  Manager.  Jack  Todd, 
Nelson  Ruperd  and  John  Fraser  be- 
came station  and  sales  executives. 
George  Hogan  freelances  in  New  York. 
Don  Fedderson  manages  KLAC-TV, 
Los  Angeles.  Vic  Damon,  who  oper; 
ated  WHB's  recording  laboratory  (the 
first  in  Kansas  City)  now  has  his  own 
commercial  studios.  Lindsey  Riddle 
is  chief  engineer  of  WDSU  and 
WDSU-TV,  New  Orleans. 

In  1935,  the  application  for  1,000 
watts  was  approved  and  WHB 
doubled  its  power.  In  1936,  WHB 
received  the  Variety  Showmanship 
Award  for  the  best  part-time  sta- 
tion  in  the  country. 

When  the  Mutual  network  ex*| 
panded  from  coast  to  coast  in  Dc-l 
cember  of  1936,  WHB  became  its  I 
Kansas  City  outlet. 

AND  then— in  1937— WHB  cele-  1 
brated  its  fifteenth  anniversary 
with  probably  the  biggest  publicity 
campaign   ever   attempted   by  any 
single  radio  station. 

Downtown  streets  and  stores  were 
decorated  with  flags,  bunting,  and 
streamers.  There  were  balloon  ascen' 
sions  daily,  with  prizes  attached! 

Throughout  the  week,  there  were 
special  broadcasts  and  stunts,  aired 
over  WHB.  The  Mutual  network  , 
saluted  WHB  on  a  schedule  of  sus- 1 
taining  shows.   Between  each  pro*  I 
gram,  there  was  a  brief  spot  an' 
nouncememnt,    reminding  listeners, 
"This  is  WHB,   a  fifteen-year-old 
friend  of  yours." 

Climax   of   the   celebration  took 
place  on  Saturday,  June  5th,  in  the.,. 
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Municipal  Auditorium.  It  was  a 
grand  birthday  ball  with  fifteen 
thousand  people  jammed  into  the 
auditorium,  and  many  others  turned 
away.  A  44-piece  orchestra  directed 
by  Sol  Bobrov  furnished  music  for 
the  dancers;  and  a  full  stage  produc- 
tion provided  entertainment  for 
everyone.  Mutual  carried  a  half-hour 
show  from  the  auditorium,  the  first 
coast'to-coast  broadcast  to  originate 
from  there. 

In  1937,  WHB  inaugurated  the 
Christmas  Cupboard  Party.  In  1938, 
,  it  helped  fight  infantile  paralysis 
I  with  a  celebration  of  the  President's 
i  birthday,  producing  a  musical  ex- 
'.  travaganza  entitled  Stri\e   Up  the 


Band,  starring  Ray  Perkins.  In  that 
'  same  year,  it  started  its  Vine  Street 
'  Varieties,  an  all-Negro  radio  hour, 
broadcast  each  Saturday  from  the 
Lincoln  Theatre.  It  featured  the  best 
Negro  bands  and  all-colored  talent : 
i  singers,  dancers  and  musicians. 

SOMETHING  new  in  the  way  of 
equipment  was  added  in  1939, 
when  the  "Magic  Carpet"  was  built, 
la  100- watt  mobile  short-wave  relay 
transmitter.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
WHB  established  its  own  News- 
bureau.  Previous  to  this,  newscasts 
had  been  given  from  the  Journal-Post 


by  John  Cameron  Swayze. 

In  1940,  over  the  muffled  drum- 
beats of  approaching  war,  the  air- 
lanes  were  crowded  with  the  voices 
of  F.  D.  R.,  Wendell  Wilkie,  Secre- 
tary Hull,  Thomas  Dewey,  and  a  man 
who  was  waging  a  hot  fight  in  the 
primary  for  nomination  for  the 
Senate — Harry  Truman.  The  Kansas 
State  Network  was  organized,  with 
WHB  as  key  station.  On  November 
4,  the  first  broadcast  of  Martha 
Logan's  Kitchen,  with  Swift  and 
Company  as  sponsor,  took  place.  This 
program  has  been  on  the  air  continu- 
ously since. 

A  new  Western  Electric  "Doherty" 
high  fidelity  transmitter  was  installed 
in  1941. 

ON  December  8th,  one  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  WHB  proclaimed : 
"From  this  day  forward  .  .  .  until 
victory  is  won  .  .  .  WHB  can  best 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  by  doing  everything 
within  our  power  to  help  win  the  war. 
We  should  do  this  not  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  mere  radio  facilities  to  the 
war  effort,  but  by  devoting  our 
hearts,  our  minds,  and  our  especial 
skills  as  radio  showmen  to  the  war 
needs  of  our  community  and  our  na- 
tion. Specifically,  it  is  our  job  to 
integrate  a  vital  means  of  mass  com- 
munication with  the  many-sided  prob- 
lem of  winning  the  war." 

Tense  months  followed,  with  visi- 
tors refused  admittance  to  studios, 
guards  on  constant  duty  at  the  trans- 
mitter, voluntary  censorship,  discon- 
tinuance of  weather  report  broad- 
casts and  man-on-the-street  inter- 
views. There  were  enlistment  cam- 
paigns for  the  armed  services,  civilian 
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defense  and  rationing  to  be  explained, 
people  urged  to  save  fats  and  waste 
paper  ...  to  buy  savings  bonds  and 
stamps.  The  Kiddies  Revue  became 
a  war  bond  show,  and  the  Staff 
Frolic — with  orchestra,  singers,  and 
interviews — was  staged  daily  at  the 
Kansas  City  Canteen.  In  the  Jones 
Store  Victory  Window,  WHB  helped 
sell  more  than  a  million  dollars'1  worth 
of  bonds.  Then,  on  November  8,  the 
invasion  of  Africa  began! 

THE  frenzied  tempo  of  a  nation 
in  its  second  year  of  war  was  re' 
fleeted  in  the  constant  stream  of 
broadcasts  for  morale  building,  gas 
rationing,  conservation  of  tin  cans 
and  rags,  support  for  the  USO,  war 
industry  training,  squelching  of 
rumors,  labor  recruiting,  victory  gar- 
dens,  housing  information,  price  con' 
trol,  air  raid  blackouts  ...  a  hectic 
year  indeed!  Typical  of  the  whole 
year's  service  was  the  eighteen  solid 
hours  of  war  bond  selling  which  was 
a  one- day  service  by  WHB  on  April 
12th,  1943.  September  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  the  station's  promotion 
campaign  "The  Swing  Is  To  WHB  In 
Kansas  City." 

War  Loan  drives  came  fast  in  1944. 
For  each  of  them,  WHB  staged  mam- 
moth publicity  campaigns.  In  the  fifth 
loan  campaign,  the  Magic  Carpet  was 
lashed  to  a  Darby  LCT,  and  rode 
down  the  ways  with  the  ship.  Other 
war  effort  broadcasts  included  the 
Red  Cross  fund-raising  campaign,  and 
a  weekly  series  called  Front  and 
Center,  originated  to  the  Kansas  State 
Network  to  emphasize  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  war  effort. 

For  the  Citizens'  Manpower  Com- 
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mittee,  a  campaign  sought  applicants 
for  jobs  in  Kansas  City  war  plants.  m 
To  stimulate  blood  donor  recruiting 


at  the  Red  Cross,  WHB  announced  ; 
every  hour  on  the  hour  the  number  % 
of  donors  still  needed  to  fill  that 


Caravan  was  broadcast  to  recruit 
ordnance  plant  workers,  and  the  an- 
nual War  Chest  Drive  was  a  special, 
events  feature.  To  help  servicemen's 
recreational  funds,  the  station  broad- 
cast an  all-star  golf  game  from  Hill-  t 
crest  for  the  benefit  of  the  "All 
Pacific  Fund." 

In  addition  to  D-Day  on  June  6, 
and  the  tremendous  job  done  by  radio 
in  war  reporting,  1944  is  remembered 
for  the  death  of  Raymond  Clapper,  I 
after  which  WHB  originated  Roy 
Roberts  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  to 
Mutual,  in  a  "tribute"  program.  This 
year,  too,  the  WHB  "Swing"  cam' 
paign  gained  momentum,  with  ads 
in  the  trade  press  and  a  monthly 
blotter  mailing  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

For  the  Cook  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company,  Jack  Wilcher,  WHB  alum- 
nus,  produced  in  New  York  and^ 
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Hollywood  an  outstanding  series  of 
ninute  transcriptions. 

V-E  Day  in  May  and  V-J  Day  in 
August  of  1945  were  occasions  for 
world-wide  celebration,  and  radio 
lever  performed  a  better  coverage 
ob!  In  Kansas  City,  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  on  April  12  was 
in  event  of  double  significance  be- 
:ause  of  the  elevation  of  Truman  to 
:he  Presidency.  The  following  day, 
WHB  originated  to  Mutual  a  special 
rruman  home-town  program,  inter- 
/iewing  his  old  neighbors,  associates, 
ind  friends. 

Parades  and  celebrations  for  war 
leroes  brought  such  men  as  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  General  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwright,  Lt.  General  Ennis  C. 
Whitehead,  and  others  before  the 
WHB  microphones. 

WHB  broadcast  for  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  from  the  B'nai  B'rith  Bond 
3ooth,  chalking  up  a  total  of  over  ten 
nillion  dollars  in  bond  sales.  WHB's 
fohn  Schilling  staged  the  annual  show 
or  the  Infantile  Paralysis  Campaign, 
siuing  magazine  was  launched;  with 
fetta  Carleton  as  its  first  editor. 
(Watch  for  Jetta's  new  book:  "It's 
Setter  Than  Beating  Tour  'Wife.") 
Don  Davis,  "The  Saga  of  Swing,"  was 
die  subject  of  an  article  in  Tide — ■ 
ndicating  the  continuing  progress  of 
[he  "Swing"  campaign. 

The  year  1946  saw  the  innovation 
pf  several  new  programs,  including 
pne  for  youngsters,  It  Pays  To  Be 
[Smart;  and,  for  adults,  Our  Town 
rorum.  As  a  service  to  civic  groups, 
■  i  special  noon  newscast  was  originated 
lind  sent  by  direct  wire  to  luncheon 
rlubs  meeting  at  local  hotels.  WHB 


originated  the  Queen  For  a  Day 
program  from  Kansas  City,  and 
chartered  buses  in  eight  Missouri  and 
Kansas  towns  to  bring  in  out-of-town 
visitors.  Fifteen  thousand  people,  the 
capacity  attendance  record  for  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  packed  the 
arena  on  each  of  the  two  days  the 
show  played  there. 

Late  in  the  year  word  was  flashed 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  that  WHB's 
long-standing  application  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
requesting  a  license  for  full-time  op- 
eration on  710  kilocycles,  had  been 
granted!  The  power  grant  was  10,000 
watts  daytime,  5,000  watts  at  night. 
Construction  work  on  a  new  plant 
began  immediately  at  a  transmitter 
site  not  far  from  Liberty,  Missouri; 
and  on  May  30,  1948,  after  eighteen 
long  years  of  "daytime  operation" 
only,  WHB  enjoyed  again  its  pioneer 
air  rights — and  began  "full  time"  op- 
eration once  more.  WHB  is  now 
heard  daily  from  5:30  a.m.  until  1 
a.m. — nineteen  and  a  half  hours  daily. 

In  addition  to  Mutual's  night  time 
features,  WHB  greatly  expanded  its 
news,  music  and  sports  coverage — 
with  John  Thornberry  and  Ken  Hart- 
ley as  new  members  of  its  news  staff, 
and,  this  year,  Larry  Ray  as  Sports 
Director.  The  Cook  Tenor  retired; 
and  Don  Sullivan,  the  "International 
Singing  Cowboy"  became  a  daily  pro- 
gram headliner.  New  programs 
launched  included  the  "WHB  Boogie 
Woogie  Cowboys"  ...  an  audience- 
participation  show  called  "Luncheon 
on  the  Plaza,"  staged  each  morning 
at  Sears'  Plaza  Store  auditorium  .  .  . 
"Club  710"  for  mid-afternoon  women 
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listeners  .  .  .  and  the  nightly  and 
Saturday  afternoon  "Swing  Session" 
featuring  Bob  Kennedy  as  disc  jockey. 
This  fall  Bob  debuts  with  a  new  show, 
"Kennedy  Calling." 

Larry  Ray,  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  play-by 
play  sportscasters,  brings  WHB  listen- 
ers the  1950  Kansas  City  "Blues" 
baseball  games — in  addition  to  bas- 
ketball, hockey,  golf  tournaments  and 
the  1950  Big  Seven  football  schedule 
this  fall.  Larry  also  gives  a  nightly 
quarter-hour  sports  round-up. 

DURING  this  transition  period, 
from  daytime  to  fulltime  opera- 
tion, national  sales  representation  of 
WHB  was  begun  by  John  Blair  6? 
Company.  New  and  important  adver- 
tisers became  WHB  sponsors.  WHB 
installed  an  FM  station,  operated  it  for 
many  months;  and  then  surrendered 
its  FM  license  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  FM  service  was  not  suffi- 
ciently popular  with  listeners. 

Meanwhile,  the  "Man-of-the- 
Month"  feature  in  WHB's  Swing 
magazine  led  to  formation  of  the 
"Man-of-the-Month  Fraternity"  com- 
posed of  civic  leaders.  Each  new 
member  of  the  group  is  chosen  for 
membership  by  the  Fraternity;  is 
saluted  with  an  appropriate  program 
on  WHB;  and  is  featured  in  a  Swing 
article.  To  be  chosen  by  the  group 
as  "Man-of-the-Month"  is  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  and  distinguished  leader- 
ship in  civic  affairs. 


Another  organization  sponsored 
by  WHB  is  its  "Listeners'  Council,'' 
composed  of  7100  listeners,  selected 
geographically  and  by  income- groups, 
who  express  their  opinions  of  WHE 
programming — as  well  as  of  products 
and  services  advertised  over  WHB 
This  is  done  through  mail  question- 
naires. The  Council  awards  "WHE 
Prize  Winner"  ribbons  to  the  pro 
grams  considered  outstanding  in  serv 
ice  or  entertainment  value.  For  ad 
vertisers,  the  Council  makes  product 
use  surveys;  gives  progress  report! 
on  distribution  problems;  and  pre-testf 
recipes,  package  designs,  advertising 
copy  appeals  and  merchandising 
methods. 

At  the  beginning  of  Kansas  City's 
second  century,  28-year-old  WHE1 
thus  emerges  (after  18  of  those  yean 
daytime  only)  as  an  increasingly  im- 
portant full-time  station  —  bringing 
its  listeners  in  five  states  a  program 
service  unduplicated  and  unparalleled 
in  its  market  area. 

A  Centennial  Celebration  is  fur- 
.  .  .  and  for  WHB  it  has  certainly 
been  true  that  the  "first  hundrec 
years  are  the  hardest." 

With  major  program  improvement; 
projected  for  the  1950-51  season 
and  television  "just  around  the( 
corner,"  Your  Favorite  Neighbor 
WHB,  greets  Kansas  City's  seconc 
century  with  optimism  and  well-con 
ceived  plans  and  facilities  for  greater 
service. 


for  the  last  28  years  of 
Cansas  City's  first  Century, 
he  Heart  of  the  Nation  has 

njoyed  WHB  broadcast 
jervice.  Now  it's  time  to 
|wing  into  the  next  hundred 

ears — to  streamline  industry 
pr  a  new  era  of  accomplish- 
nent! 


The   streamlined   medium  in 
dvertising  is  radio — and  in  the 
yliddlewest  that  means  WHB — 
he  station  with  Kansas  City's 
■ldest  call  letters! 


Mrst  in  Sports  with  Larry  Ray — 
nd  in  news  with  WHB's  News- 
'•ureau!  First  in  listener  partici- 
pation with   "Luncheon  on  the 
'laza"  and  "Club  710!"  First  in 
Popular   music   with  "Swing 
ession"  and  western  music  by 
)on   Sullivan    and    the  Boogie 
boogie  Cowboys! 

.et  WHB  start  selling  for  you — 
«K)W! 

Client  Service  Representatives 
:D  BIRR  ED  DENNIS 

WIN  JOHNSTON 


10,000  WATTS  IN  KANS4 


DON  DAVIS 

PRESIDENT  ft 

JOHN  T.  SCHILLING  ^ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  ^£ 
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How  Do  We  Stand  On  Communism? 


By  Herbert  Hoover 


Has  the  Kremlin  reduced  the  United  Nations  to  a 
propaganda  forum  for  the  smearing  of  free 
peoples?  Our  former  President  states  his  opinion. 
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Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  AP  science  editor  writes  of  his 
philosophy  for  old  age  
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1.  GUARD  THOSE  JEWELS!  Part  of  the  $10,000,000  "Court 
Jewels"  display  presented  for  benefit  of  the  Infantile  Paraly 
Fund  at  Helzberg's  and  the  Hotel  Phillips  is  here  examin 
by  James  J.  Rick  (left),  chairman  of  the  Jackson  Cour 
Chapter.  Union  National  Bank  employees  and  guards  wa 
as  Rick  holds  the  44  V2  carat  Hope  Diamond,  and  Frani 
Sackett  wears  the  100  carat  "Star  of  the  East"  necklace,  a 
the  40  carat  Marquise-Cut  diamond  ring.  It  was  estimal 
that  more  than  40,000  people  saw  the  exhibition  here. 

2.  FRANKIE  CARLE  drops  into  the  WHB   studios  to  visit 
friends. 

3.  SWING  FOR  A  QUEEN.  Miss  Jill  King,  queen  of  the  Te> 
Rose  Festival,  poses  gracefully  in  a  rose-covered  swing.  ! 
page  435  for  the  story. 

4.  TWA  PILOT  Robert  F.  Adickes  tells  the  WHB  audience 
seeing  a  flying  saucer.  With  him  is  his  charming  wife.  ! 
page  419. 

5.  FUN  FOR  HER  CHILDREN!  Winner  of  a  "Luncheon  on 
Plaza"  Jackpot,  Mrs.  Walter  Foley  of  Kansas  City  gave 
son-in-law  and  daughter  one  of  the  many  prizes,  an 
expense  trip  to  Havana  via  Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines, 
a  week  at  Hotel  Nacional.  Shown  with  her  are  Frank  Wizia 
the  program's  funny  man,  and  Dick  Smith,  WHB  progr 
director. 
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foreword 

HERE  it  comes  again.  The  re- 
cruiting campaigns,  the  draft, 
the  reactivation  of  reserve  units  .  .  . 
the  sad  farewells,  the  news  of  battle 
.  .  .  the  victories,  the  losses  and  the 
casualties.  It's  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  America's  new  position 
of  world  leadership — the  penalty  we 
pay  for  being  there  with  the  mostest, 
even  if  we  weren't  there  the  firstest! 
It's  also  our  privilege  .  .  .  and  a  duty 
we  dare  not  dodge. 

As  the  frenzied  tempo  of  war  in- 
creases, you  can  look  for  all  the  old 
familiars:  gas  rationing;  food  and 
price  controls;  and  the  rest.  The 
same  old  problems  in  new  patterns 
.  .  .  evolved  in  an  age  which  must 
reckon  with  the  A-bomb  and 
H-bomb. 

Meanwhile,  there'll  be  business  as 
usual.  The  kids  are  back  in 
school — and  soon  the  college  foot- 
ball teams  will  take  the  field.  In 
Kansas  City,  the  American  Royal 
will  open  October  14th,  preceded 
by  the  usual  Queen  Contest,  Coro- 
nation Ball  and  Parade. 

The  Philharmonic  will  begin  a 
brilliant  season;  Nelson  Gallery  and 
the  Art  Institute  will  present  fine 
exhibitions;  and  the  great  and  near- 
great  will  visit  our  concert  halls  and 
stages:  Albanese,  Arrau,  Brailowsky, 
Casadesus,  Eddy,  Francescatti,  Horo- 
witz, Kapell,  MacDonald,  Milstein, 
Munsel,  Peerce,  Piatigorsky,  Rubin- 
stein, Serkin,  Steber,  Stern,  Swar- 
thout,  Templeton,  Thebon,  Thomas, 
Traubel,  Truman,  Varnay,  and  War- 
ren. Those  are  just  a  few. 

Makes  you  realize  that  Cowtown, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
second  century,  has  grown  up!  With 
those  new  motor  express  ways  on 
Southwest  and  Sixth  Streets,  a  new 
free  bridge  across  the  Missouri,  a 
Starlite  Theatre,  the  removal  of 
Signboard  Hill,  and  the  Muehlebach 
finally  building  an  addition,  how 
much  better  can  it  get? 

Well  .  .  .  smart  statesmanship  and 
the  Big  Stick  could  achieve  peace 
on  earth. 

Want  to  hold  that  thought  until 
Christmas? 


Former  President  HERBERT  HOOVER  Asks:  / 


How 
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IT  is  my  suspicion  that  the  word  in  its  tumults  has  abandoned  most  accep' 
tance  of  history  as  a  guide'post. 
There  are  plenty  of  voices  about  but  the  voice  of  experience  seems  to 
have  become  stilled. 

I  have  had  to  do  with  the  boiling  economic,  social  and  political  forces 
during  two  world  wars  and  their  aftermaths.  I  propose  for  a  few  moments 
to  add  some  of  the  voices  of  world  experience  into  the  present  clamor.  Yl 
shall  explore  four  samples,  one  each  from  the  economic,  social,  political  and 
international  field. 

In  the  economic  field  there  are  many  shrill  voices  proclaiming  that  our 
American  economic  system  is  outmoded.  They  say  it  was  born  of  undesirable 
parents,  such  as  American  individualism  and  a  French  lady  named  Laissez- 
Faire.  They  accuse  the  ghost  of  Adam  Smith  as  having  had  something  to  do 


^^^^ 

In  the  light  of  Korean  developments,  bwiNo 
suggests  a  re-reading  of  this  address  by  former 
president  Herbert  floorer,  broadcast  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  April  27, 
1950.  Mr.  Hooter's  address  was  given  before 
the  American  Neuspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion in  New  York. 
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with  the  matter.  They  conclude  our 
•^system  is  of  the  jungle  or  dog-eat-dog 
variety. 

It  might  be  observed  that  the  alter' 
native  offered  us  is  a  drin\  mixed  by 
three  different  ghosts.  That  is,  the 
shade  of  Karl  Marx  with  his  social' 
ism.  The  shade  of  Mussolini  with  his 

^dictated  and  planned  economy.  The 
spoo\  of  Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes 
with  his  "operation  Cuttlefish"  com' 

I  prising  managed  currency ,  peace- 
time inflation  by  deficit  spending  and 
perpetual  endowment  for  bureaucrats. 

And  we  have  contributed  an  Ameri- 
can  ideology  of  give-away  programs. 
It  might  be  called  the  New  Generosity. 
It  is  not  yet  a  ghost.  However,  the 
handiwork  of  the  ghosts  and  their 
auxiliaries  furnish  you  most  of  your 
Page  One. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  old 
and  valid  defenses  of  the  American 

Economic  system;  I  may  mention  that 
in  recent  years  we  have  taken  strong 
drinks  from  the  three  "hants"  I  have 
mentioned,  and  from  the  New  Gen- 
erosity, all  mixed  with  varying 
amounts  of  pure  water  from  the 
American  system.  .  .  . 

Sixty  years  ago  our  American  sys- 
tem was  divorced  from  the  Laissez- 
Faire  lady.  We  started  proceedings 
in  1887  when  we  created  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  thereby 

^initiating  the  control  of  natural  mo- 
nopolies. But  far  more  revolutionary 
was  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890. 

Western  Europe  has  never  had  ef- 
fective anti-trust  laws.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  grew  up  in  those  countries 
a  maze  of  state-favored  private  trade 

[  restraints,  combinations,  trusts  and 
cartels.  This  form  of  economic  organ- 


ization  sought  profits  by  fixing  prices 
and  by  control  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Under  our  revolutionized  American 
system,  competition  remained  the  rest- 
less pillow  of  progress.  It  had  to  seek 
profits  from  improved  technology  and 
lowered  costs  of  production. 

In  time,  Western  Europe,  without 
the  full  pressure  of  competition,  lost 
much  of  the  impulse  to  improve  meth- 
ods and  equipment.  Plants  became 
obsolete;  standards  of  living  stagnated. 

In  contrast,  our  technology  with  one 
hundred  times  as  many  inventing  lab- 
oratories and  a  thousand  times  more 
trained  technicians  has  steadily  im- 
proved its  tools.  Our  standards  of  liv- 
ing increased  with  cheaper  costs  and 
more  goods.  Our  system  was  dynamic; 
theirs  was  static. 

Finally,  Western  Europe,  with  its 
obsolescent  plants,  its  inability  to 
compete  in  world  trade,  except  at  the 
expense  of  labor,  was  desperate.  It 
took  to  hard  drinking  of  the  potions 
from  the  shades  of  Marx,  Mussolini 
and  Keynes — plus  the  New  Gener- 
osity. 

Our  American  system  continues  to 
produce  despite  periodic  indulgence  in 
these  drinks.  It  does  it  despite  two 
world  wars,  innumerable  interferences 
with  incentives  and  a  Government 
take  of  60  to  70  per  cent  of  its  savings. 
It  still  retains  the  dynamic  power  to 
provide  the  greatest  and  widest  spread 
of  comfort  to  our  people  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  That  is,  if  we 
would  join  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  quit  mixed  drinks. 

NOW  lest  someone  think  all  this 
is  economics  without  humanism, 
I  offer  an  experience  on  the  social 
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side.  It  is  punctuated  today  by  the 
siren  voices  calling  for  "security  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

Security  from  the  cradle  to  about 
18  or  20  years  of  age,  and  from  about 
65  to  the  grave,  has  always  been 
sacred  to  the  American  people. 

The  training  of  our  children,  the 
care  of  our  aged  and  the  unfortunate 
have  been  a  part  of  our  system  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
part  of  our  civilization.  The  govern- 
mental part,  however,  needs  some  re- 
pairs. 

But  the  voice  of  experience  which 
I  wish  to  recall  relates  to  the  idea  of 
security  for  the  middle  group — say, 
from  20  to  65  years  of  age.  We  have 
less  than  70,000,000  providers  in  this 
group,  and  they  must  provide  for 
80,000,000  children,  aged,  sick,  non- 
productive Government  employees 
and  their  wives.  It  is  solely  from  the 
energies  of  this  middle  group,  their 
inventions  and  their  productivity  that 
can  come  the  support  of  the  young, 
the  old  and  the  sick — and  the  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Unless  there  is  the  constant  pressure 
of  competition  on  this  group  between 
20  and  65  plus  the  beckoning  of  fairies 
and  rewards,  to  stimulate  incentives 
and  work,  the  children  and  the  aged 
will  be  the  victims.  This  middle  group 
can  find  its  own  security  only  in  a 
free  but  tough  system  of  risk  and  self- 
reliance.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  taxes 
and  the  four  mixed  drinks. 

Experience  calls  sorrowful  confir- 
mation of  all  this.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  Lord  remarked  to  Adam 
something  about  sweat. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  convinc- 
ing evidence  from  the  British  experi- 
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ence  of  trying  to  include  the  middle] 
group  in  blessed  security.  Their  in" 
centives  to  sweat  have  diminished 
under  that  illusion.  The  needed  lead-  i 
ership  of  the  middle  group  in  pro-  i 
duction  and  distribution  is  being 
destroyed.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
need  lean  on  the  New  Generosity. 

There  are  also  some  lessons  of 
perience  to  be  had  from  Russia  where 
the  grave  is  close  to  the  cradle.  And' 
15,000,000  people  are  compelled  to 
work  in  slave  camps  under  the  whip. 

The  voice  of  experience  also  calls 
loudly  as  to  organization  of  the  politi-  ! 
cal  field.  In  1938, 1  spent  some  months 
on  the  Continent  inquiring  "how 
come"  fifteen  new  democracies  created 
after  the  First  World  War  had 
failed. 

The  downfall  of  these  representa- 
tive  governments  was  due  in  part  to 
the  drinks  compounded  by  the  three 
ghosts.  But  there  was  another  step  in 
their  arrival  at  chaos,  which  contains 
a  potent  experience  for  America. 

There  had  grown  up  in  their  legis- 
latures  a  multitude  of  splinter  parties. 
There  were  all  the  way  from  five  to 
fifteen  of  them.  In  consequence,  there 
was  no  responsible  majority.  Govern- 
ments were  driven  to  improvised  legis- 
lative coalitions,  which  could  only 
agree  upon  negative  policies  and  give- 
away programs.  In  each  coalitioc  J . 
small  foreign-controlled  tricky  groups 
played  a  part.  In  confusion  and 
despair,  their  peoples  welcomed  the 
Man  on  Horseback. 

Even  though  old-time  religion,  it 
is  worth  repeating  that  the  preserve 
tion  of  representative  government  re' 
quires  two  major  political  parties.  ""*T 
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^  I  am  not  going  to  deliver  a  history 
of  the  rifts  between  major  parties  in 
the  United  States.  Once  upon  a  time, 
say  for  about  sixty  years,  the  members 
of  both  of  our  major  political  parties 

i  were,  in  large  majority  liberals  in  the 
19th  century  sense.  They  quarreled 
mostly  over  the  tariff  but  not  over 

ideologies. 

However,  since  Lenin's  implication 
that  the  hermit  crab,  by  seizing  the 
shell  of  another  animal,  knew  his 
business,  the  term  "liberal"  has  lost  its 
soul.  Its  cheerful  spirit  of  less  power 
in  government  and  more  freedom  of 
men  has  passed  to  the  world  beyond. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  try  your  souls 
with  ideological  definitions — not  even 
of  statism.  That  definition  has  already 
been  made  instinctively  by  the  com- 
mon tongue  of  all  nations  where  free 
speech  still  has  a  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. That  effective  but  perhaps 
;  unrefined  definition  is  "right  wing" 
and  "left  wing." 

The  point  I  am  concerned  with  here 
is  that  from  the  ideological  tumults 
stirred  by  the  three  shades  and  their 
helpers,  our  major  American  political 

|  parties  have  been  in  large  degree  re- 
oriented into  these  new  compartments 

;  of  "right"  and  "left." 

I  do  not  charge  the  real  Commu- 
nists to  the  American  left  wing.  They 
•-are  agents  of  a  foreign  government. 

IF  a  Man  from  the  Moon,  who  knew 
the  essentials  of  representative 
government,  came  as  a  total  stranger 
to  the  United  States,  he  would  say 
some  obvious  things  within  the  first 
week  or  two. 

r—  He  would  say  to  the  Republican 


party:  There  is  no  room  for  you  on 
the  left.  You  must  be  the  party  of 
the  right,  or  you  will  split  into  in- 
effective factions. 

And  with  equal  emphasis  he  would 
say  to  the  Democrats:  Your  die  is 
cast.  You  are  the  party  of  the  left,  or 
you  will  likewise  split  into  futile  fac- 
tions. 

He  would  say  to  some  members  of 
both  parties:  You  are  not  in  your 
proper  spiritual  homes. 

He  would  say  that  in  all  this  ideo- 
logical tumult,  if  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonably  cohesive  body  of  opinion 
in  each  major  party,  you  are  on  a 
blind  road  where  there  is  no  authority 
in  the  ballot  box  or  .in  government. 

He  would  say  that  if  you  want  con- 
firmation look  at  fifteen  European 
countries  where  representative  govern- 
ment was  torn  to  shreds. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  our 
Page  One  international  issue  is  Com- 
munist Russia.  There  are  seven 
phases  of  this  experience  which  I 
must  recall  before  I  come  to  a  pro- 
posal of  action. 


THE  first  phase  of  experience  with 
Russia  began  under  the  Csars. 
Since  Peter  the  Great  they  steadily 
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have  expanded  their  reach  of  empire 
over  the  largest  land  mass  in  the 
world.  Their  method  was  that  of  a 
burglar  going  down  a  hall.  If  there 
was  no  one  in  the  first  room,  he  took 
everything  including  the  doorknob. 
If  he  found  someone  in  the  second 
room  who  protested,  he  weighed  the 
strength  of  the  protestor  and  might 
leave  part  of  the  furniture.  If  he 
found  an  armed  man  in  the  third 
room,  he  closed  the  door  and  waited. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  added  a  new  ap- 
paratus  for  the  robber.  They  now 
make  the  man  in  the  second  room  a 
party  member  and  rob  him  later,  and 
by  degrees.  They  now  put  the  armed 
man  in  the  third  room  asleep  with  a 
non-aggression  pact  or  a  promise  of 
peace.  Thus,  he  neglects  his  weapons. 
In  any  event  they  steal  his  secrets. 

The  second  phase  of  this  experience 
with  Russia  was  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  during  which  four  Presidents 
and  seven  Secretaries  of  State  opposed 
our  having  any  relations  with  this  ma- 
lignant government.  Their  attitude 
was  that  when  our  neighbors  are  liv 
ing  a  life  of  spiritual  and  other  dis- 
repute, we  do  not  attack  them.  But 
we  can  hold  up  standards  in  the  world 
a  little  better  if  we  do  not  invite  them 
into  our  homes  by  so-called  recogni- 
tion. 

The  third  historical  phase  arrived 
when  our  left  wingers  had  their  way 
in  our  relations  with  Communist 
Russia.  They  produced  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  in  1933.  They  pro- 
duced the  alliance  with  Russia  in 
1941.  They  produced  the  appease- 
ment of  Russia  in  Western  Europe 
until  its  reversal  by  President  Truman 
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and  Secretary  Byrnes  in  1945.  I  will 
not  join  in  the  explanations  about" 
China.  Up  to  now  there  is  agreement 
on  only  one  point.  We  lost  the  game 
— 400  million  to  nothing. 

Many  of  our  left  wingers  were  not 
consciously  doing  all  this.  They  were 
just  trigger-happy  to  anything  new  in 
ideological  life. 

Lest  anyone  think  I  am  a  recent 
convert  in  these  views,  I  may  cite  that 
nine  years  ago  I  warned  the  American 
people  that  collaboration  with  Stalin 
to  bring  freedom  to  mankind  was  a 
gargantuan  jest.  I  used  the  wrong 
adjective.  I  should  have  said  tragic. 
For  as  a  result,  instead  of  the  expan- 
sion of  liberty,  we  witness  a  dozen 
nations  and  600  million  human  beings 
enslaved. 

The  fourth  phase  of  this  experience 
was  that  Soviet  Russia  has  in  the  last 
twelve  years  violated  more  than  thirty- 
five  solemnly  signed  agreements. 

The  fifth  phase  of  this  experience 
has  been  with  the  Communists  in  the 
United  Nations.  That  Charter  for 
which  we  hoped  so  much  contains 
lengthy  pledges  to  the  independence 
of  nations,  to  human  liberty  and  to 
non-aggression.  About  a  dozen  pro- 
visions of  that  Charter  have  been  vio- 
lated either  in  spirit  or  in  letter  by 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Kremlin  has  re- 
duced the  United  Nations  to  a  propa-*.- 
ganda  forum  for  the  smearing  of  free 
peoples.  It  has  been  defeated  as  a 
preservative  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  sixth  phase  of  this  experience 
is  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  an 
expensive  and  dangerous  cold  war. 
We  conduct  the  battle  with  subsidies 
(Continued  on  Page  434) 
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Flying  Saucer? 


— well,  TWA  Pilot  Adickes  did 


by  DICK  SMITH 


CCTPvO  you  see  what  I  see?"  asked 
J-^  the  co'pilot,  a  look  of  disbelief 

on  his  face. 

The  pilot  looked.    About  a  half 
mile  away  from  the  right  wing  tip  of 
_jhe  DC-3,  and  flying  prankishly 
alongside,  was  a  round,  disc-shaped 
object.  It  glowed  a  dull,  cherry  red. 

TWA  Pilots  Robert  F.  Adickes 
and  Robert  F.  Manning  were  flying 
formation  with  a  "flying  saucer!" 


It  was  a  routine  flight,  117,  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Chicago,  April 
27,  1950.  Adickes  had  leveled  off  the 
DC-3  at  2,000  feet,  throttled  back  to 
175  miles  an  hour,  and  turned  for  a 
look  at  the  sunset.  It  was  7:30  in  the 
evening. 

Miss  Gloria  Hinshaw,  the  hostess, 
was  summoned  and  told  to  look.  She 
did.  She  confirmed  what  the  two 
pilots  were  telling  themselves  couldn't 
be  true.  She  watched  the  "thing" 
veer  away  as  Adickes  banked  the 
DC' 3  toward  it.  When  the  airliner 
returned  to  its  course,  the  object  re- 
turned to  fly  implishly  alongside.  This 
went  on  for  several  minutes! 

"It  seems  to  be  on  some  kind  of 
radar  impulse,"  said  Adickes.  "Ask 
the  passengers  to  watch  it,  Miss  Hin- 
shaw." 

The  hostess  left  to  inform  the  pas- 
sengers. There  was  a  scramble  for 
ringside  seats  as  the  airliner  played  a 
futile  game  of  tag  with  the  "saucer." 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  able  to 
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see  the  object,  although  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  what  it  was. 

Back  in  the  cockpit,  the  pilots  were 
busy  taking  rough  measurements. 
Manning  believed  the  object  to  be  20 
to  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to 
10  feet  thick.  It  flew  on  edge  "like  a 
wagon  wheel  rolling  down  the  road." 

Adickes  called  Airway  Traffic  Con- 
trol by  radio  and  asked  if  there  were 
any  other  aircraft  in  the  vicinity.  He 
knew  what  the  answer  would  be.  The 
ATC  said  there  were  no  planes  in  the 
area.  Adickes  and  Manning  had  their 
own  opinions  regarding  this  informa- 
tion. They  could  see!  But  the  "other 
flying  machine"  carried  no  identify- 
ing marks  of  any  sort.  Apparently  it 
was  tardy  in  registering  with  the 
CAA. 

The  pilots  decided  on  a  bold  move. 
Adickes  swerved  his  DC- 3  straight  at 
the  "saucer!"  The  latter  ostensibly 
had  had  a  busy  day  and  was  tired  of 
playing  hide  and  seek.  It  rolled 
around  at  a  sharp  angle,  dropped 
down  500  feet  and  zoomed  away  to 
the  north  at  a  speed  calculated  by 
Adickes  at  400  miles  an  hour! 

The  "saucer"  looked  "thin"  as  it 
headed  away  from  the  DC- 3.  On  this 
fact  the  pilots  base  their  belief  that 
no  persons  were  in  the  "flying  ma- 
chine." It  "rolled"  rapidly  out  of 
sight  in  the  direction  of  Bendix  Field. 

Adickes  quickly  radioed  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Radio  Station  at  South 
Bend  and  told  them  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  a  visitor  that  should  arrive 
overhead  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  CAA  was  becoming  used  to 
such  reports.  A  short  time  ago,  an- 
other TWA  crew  had  seen  a  "saucer" 
over  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  this  time  more 
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than  100  people  watched  from  the 
ground  while  the  gadget  cavorted  over" 
town  for  an  hour! 

At  Chicago,  Adickes  and  Manning, 
both  visibly  shaken  by  the  experience, 
left  their  plane  to  tell  newsmen  the 
details  of  what  had  happened.  The 
next  evening,  Adickes,  who  lives  at 
6804  Holmes,  in  Kansas  City,  told  his"* 
story  before  a  WHB  microphone. 
"The  flying  machine  we  saw  is  not 
phenomenal,"  he  said.  "It  can  be  ex- 
plained  by  aerodynamics.  Ill  take  a 
lot  of  razzing,  but  I'll  stand  by  my 
story." 

▲ 

Captain  Bart  Hewitt  and  First 
Officer  Bruce  Robertson  of  TWA 
reported  that  a  "saucer"  was  observed 
near  their  plane,  Flight  260,  at  7:55 
p.m.  on  August  24,  at  an  altitude  of 
2300  feet. 

Neither  the  hostess,  Diane  Pillar^ 
nor  any  of  the  passengers  saw  the 
flight  of  the  saucer,  Hewitt  reports. 

Hewitt  said  that  the  plane  was 
cruising  between  Dayton  and  Colum- 
bus when  the  cockpit  temperature 
rose  so  much  as  to  make  it  advisable 
to  open  the  cockpit  windows  for 
better  ventilation. 

A  few  seconds  later  and  just  before 
preparing  to  land  at  Columbus  a 
noticeable  and  distinct  "woosh"  was 
heard,  prompting  both  Hewitt  and 
Robertson  to  look  quickly  out  the"- 
port  cockpit  window. 

Quoting  Hewitt: 

"I  was  completely  amazed  to  see 
what  very  suspiciously  resembled  a 
'flying  saucer'  and  a  clear  loo\  at 
the  object  was  obtained  during  the 
ensuing  three  or  four  seconds. 

(Continued  on  Page  484) 


SHARPENS  YOUR  WITS 


Could  this  be  the  answer  to  illiteracy ? 


by  EARL  COLE 


MARY  was  mentally  retarded 
from  birth.  Along  with  her 
mental  deficiency,  she  also  suffered 
from  a  speech  defect  which  made  her 
practically  incoherent.  Only  nine  and 
one  half  years  old,  she  had  been  com' 
ing  to  the  psychology  clinic  for  sev' 
eral  years.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago, 
she  showed  little  improvement. 

Then  the  doctors  began  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  treatment.  They  gave 
her  daily  amounts  of  glutamic  acid  for 
a  six  month  period. 

After  two  months,  her  mother  told 
the  doctors  that  Mary  was  beginning 
to  pick  up  interest  in  reading,  could 
jump  rope,  and  could  also  bounce  a 
ball  with  more  coordination  than  be- 
fore. She  was  showing  more  interest 
in  her  schoolwork  too. 

Mary  was  lucky.  She  was  included 
in  an  experimental  group  that  was 
being  used  to  determine  the  effect  of 
a  chemical  substance,  glutamic  acid, 
on  the  rate  of  learning  in  retarded 
"children. 


Three  doctors,  Frederick  T.  Zim- 
merman, Bessie  B.  Burgemeister,  and 
Tracy  Putnam  made  the  experiment. 
The  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  served  as  headquarters  for 
their  research. 

In  their  study,  the  doctors  used 
sixty  children,  whose  average  age  was 
eleven  years  and  eight  months.  The 
children's  mental  age,  however,  aver- 
aged only  five  years  and  eight  months. 

Before  beginning  the  treatment,  the 
doctors  gave  the  children  several  psy- 
chological tests,  including  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  IQ  and  Rorschach  Ink  Blot 
tests.  These  were  to  determine  the 
exact  intelligence  and  other  capabili- 
ties of  the  children  before  they  re- 
ceived the  glutamic  acid  therapy. 

Then  they  gave  them  daily  amounts 
of  glutamic  acid  over  a  period  of  six 
months.  Administered  by  mouth,  the 
children  took  the  chemical  in  pill,  tab- 
let, and  capsule  forms.  The  size  of 
the  dose  varied  from  six  to  twenty 
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four  grams  a  day,  given  in  three  in' 
stallments.  The  doctors  found  no 
relation  between  the  size  of  the  dose 
and  the  age  of  the  child.  They  had 
to  administer  large  amounts  of  glu- 
tamic  acid  because  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  body  building  elements,  and 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  com' 
pete  for  it. 

After  the  six  months'  period,  the 
experimenters  again  gave  the  children 
the  psychological  tests.  They  found 
dramatic  changes.  Mary's  mother  re' 
ported  that  she  seemed  like  a  new 
child.  She  was  more  active  and  alert, 
and  her  IQ  had  soared  eighteen  points 
during  the  test  period! 

The  entire  group  showed  remark- 
able improvements  in  learning.  Their 
average  mental  age  had  increased  an 
entire  year  in  the  six  month  period. 
There  was  also  an  average  increase  of 
seven  points  in  their  intelligence 
quotients.  This  evidence  strongly  in- 
dicated  that  glutamic  acid  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  rate  at  which  a  child 
learns. 

Tests  given  after  therapy  revealed 
marked  changes  in  the  children  be- 
sides the  general  increase  in  the  rate 
of  learning  and  intelligence  levels. 
They  showed  that  the  therapy  had  also 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  visual  abil- 
ity. The  children  could  see  objects 
much  more  clearly,  and  noticed  many 
things  which  they  had  failed  to  see 
before. 

In  the  Rorschach  test  given  to  them 
before  therapy,  a  test  in  which  a 
series  of  abstract  ink  blots  are  pre- 
sented to  the  child,  who  describes 
what  he  sees  in  them,  the  children 
showed  a  tendency  to  miss  details  in 
the  blots.  They  gave  general  replies, 
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indicating  that  they  saw  only  a  single  p 
unclear  mass  and  were  unable  to  make"  e 
out  details.  b 

After  the  glutamic  acid  therapy,  n 
they  reported  many  more  details  in  |  c 
the  blots,  indicating  improved  vision.  \ 

Another  improvement  the  doctors  c 
found  was  an  increase  in  the  child's  f 
ability  to  speak  and  make  himself^ 
understood.  They  also  noted  an  im-  t 
provement  in  the  ability  to  understand  i 
what  was  being  said  to  them.  This  i 
was  evident  by  the  children's  behavior  i 
in  response  to  commands. 

Incoherent  speech  declined  rapidly 
in  the  children  receiving  therapy,  i 
Many  were  able  to  express  themselves 
clearly,  where  before  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  them.  Mary  was  one 
of  these  children. 

Not  only  did  the  doctors  find  im- 
portant  improvements  in  visual  and 
verbal  ability,  they  also  found  that 
glutamic  acid  therapy  increases  bodily" 
coordination  as  well.  In  tests  follow 
ing  the  therapy  period,  the  children 
showed  much  more  deftness  in  using 
their  hands,  and  coordinating  other 
body  movements.  Blocks  and  other 
toys,  given  to  them  by  the  experi' 
menters,  were  employed  much  more 
skillfully. 

What  do  these  discoveries  mean  to 
educators?  For  many  years,  they  have 
known  that  the  reasons  for  retarded 
learning  were  due  to  the  child's  in-  - « 
ability  to  understand  what  was  being 
presented  in  class,  and  to  make  him- 
self understood.  Now,  the  evidence 
the  doctors  gathered  strongly  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  good  chance  for 
restoring  these  children  to  normal. 

Research  is  not  yet  complete  on  the 
effects  of  glutamic  acid.  Since  the  teaf"" 
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period  was  only  six  months,  the  total 
"effect  of  glutamic  acid  therapy  is  still 
unknown.  Studies,  thus  far,  show  that 
it  can  double  the  learning  rate  in  re 
tarded  children.  The  peak  effect  should 
produce  a  still  more  substantial  in- 
crease.  The  doctors  are  now  doing 
further  work  along  this  line, 
k  Just  how  glutamic  acid  brings  about 
these  miraculous  changes,  the  doctors 
still  are  not  certain.  They  believe  it 
reacts  chemically  with  substances  in 
the  cerebral  cortex.  This  is  the  por- 
tion  of  the  brain  which  controls  the 
thought  and  motor  processes.  Their 
theory  is  that  this  chemical  reaction 
forms  a  third  substance,  which  stimu- 
lates the  cortex  into  increased  ac- 
tivity. 

Besides  improving  learning,  sight, 
and  speech,  the  experimenters  found 
that  glutamic  acid  had  a  fourth  bene- 
ficial  effect! 

A  number  of  the  children  used  in 
the  study  were  emotionally  unstable. 
Due  to  their  various  deficiencies,  their 
personalities  were  also  affected.  Many 
of  them  were  highly  irritable  and 
jumpy.  They  seemed  to  exist  in  a 
dream  world  and  were  annoyed  when 
anyone  disturbed  them.  It  was  hard 
to  get  these  children  to  concentrate 
on  a  task,  as  they  would  lose  interest 
after  a  very  short  time,  and  leave  it. 

The  experimenters  noticed  that 
"these  children,  after  therapy  began, 


became  less  and  less  jumpy,  and  were 
much  less  irritable.  They  became  more 
stable,  staying  at  their  tasks  longer 
and  longer  as  the  therapy  progressed. 

This  quality  of  glutamic  acid  may 
be  especially  important  in  allowing 
the  unsteady  children  to  concentrate 
more  fully,  and  good  concentration  is 
essential  for  the  fullest  learning  re- 
suits. 

From  the  results  of  this  study,  the 
researchers  do  not  claim  to  have  found 
a  universal  cure  that  will  restore  every 
mentally  deficient  individual  to  nor- 
mality.  As  with  every  disorder,  there 
are  some  cases  of  retarded  children 
which  this  treatment  cannot  help. 
However,  from  what  they  did  learn, 
the  doctors  have  estimated  that  glu- 
tamic  acid  therapy  will  be  helpful  in 
ninetyfive  out  of  a  hundred  cases. 

And  benefits  are  not  limited  to 
children  alone.  While  emphasis  has 
been  placed  primarily  on  children,  this 
does  not  mean  that  this  therapy  will 
not  be  successful  with  adults  as  well. 
There  have  been  other  studies  made 
with  adults  in  which  the  same  pre 
cedure  was  used,  and  the  results  in- 
dicate  that  glutamic  acid  was  success- 
ful  with  adults  also. 

Glutamic  acid  therapy,  then,  offers 
the  possibility  of  restoring  young  and 
old  alike  to  a  more  normal  useful 
place  in  life.  It  offers  hope  where 
there  was  once  only  resignation. 


A  Chicago  girl  sued  for  annulment  of  her  marriage  on  the  grounds  of 
fraud.  She  said  her  husband  pretended  to  be  a  $40  a  day  bricklayer  when  he 
was  only,  in  reality,  a  banker. 


Doctor:  "You'll  have  a  different  woman  when  your  wife  comes  home  from 
the  hospital." 

Husband:  "But  what  if  she  finds  out?" 


A  Breath  of  Home 


WHAT  happens  when  a  "Tennessee  Ploughboy" — the  country's  leading 
hillbilly  recording  artist — meets  up  with  a  "barefoot  boy  from  North 
Carolina" — an  award-winning  disc-jockey — amid  the  plush  surroundings  of  a 
coast-to-coast  radio  network  studio  in  New  York? 

Just  a  real  home-town  celebration  replete  with  hog-calling  and  cracker- 
barrel  humor! 

And  that's  just  what  happened,  the  other  week,  when  Eddy  Arnold,  star 
of  Mutual's  "Checkerboard  Jamboree,"  made  a  guest  appearance  on  disc- 
jockey Bob  Poole's  hour-long  broadcast,  "The  Bob  Poole  Show." 

The  boys  really  had  themselves  a  time  recounting  their  experiences  "down 
under" — that  is,  the  Mason-Dixon  line  suh — during  the  broadcast  session. 
Arnold,  whose  hillbilly  recordings  have  established  him  as  the  country's  leading 
singer  of  folk  songs  and  western  music,  hails  from  Henderson,  Tennessee,  a 
sparsely  settled  community  nestling  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that  state. 
And  that's  just  a  stone's  throw — as  the  crow  flies — from  Poole's  hometown  of 
Stoneville,  N.  C. 

Arnold's  last  visit  to  the  big  city  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  at  which 
time  he  got  lost  in  the  city's  subway  system.  He  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
Sally,  for  more  than  four  hours.  This  time,  she  forbade  him  to  use  the  under- 
ground. When  he  complained  to  brother  Poole,  the  genial  disc-jockey  promised 
to  take  him  on  a  tour  of  the  26-mile  system  immediately  after  the  show.  And 
he  did! 

And  when  the  program  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  hillbilly  startled  Poole 
with  some  blood-curdling  hog-calls.  Poole,  caught  unaware,  fell  into  the  swing 
of  things  and  let  go  with  a  few  of  his  own,  North  Carolina  calls. 

Arnold  literally  traded  his  plow  for  a  guitar  early  in  life.  He  ran  off  to 
town  with  the  family  plow  and  returned  with  a  guitar.  And  his  mother  was 
the  first  to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  the  instrument.  "She  knew  two  chords, 
the  purtiest  chords  I've  ever  heard,"  says  Eddy.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  learned 
to  ride  a  horse,  and,  according  to  his  neighbors,  Eddy  rode  to  all  the  "play 
parties"  on  horseback,  with  his  guitar  strapped  to  his  saddle. 

When  he  reached  his  18th  birthday,  Eddy  left  the  farm  to  sing  on  a 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  radio  station.  His  ride  to  fame  and  a  top  spot  in  the  hill- 
billy music  field  followed  quickly. 

Records  made  by  the  hillbilly  star  have  topped  the  10-million  sales  mark, 
one  of  the  highest  figures  in  radio  history.  His  largest  selling  record,  his 
rendition  of  "Bouquet  of  Roses,"  sold  over  a  million  copies  in  1949,  and  is 
still  in  great  demand.  One  of  his  latest  recordings,  "Don't  Rob  Another 
Man's  Castle,"  has  already  passed  the  half-million  mark — and  the  year  1950  is 
only  nine  months  old! 

Eddy  Arnold  can  be  heard  over  WHB  at  1:15  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 

▲ 

SEVERAL  rows  of  bright  green  boxes  stand  handy  on  a  shelf  by  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  large  reading  rooms  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Many  a  scholar  headed  for  serious  investigation  into  the  War  of  "Jenkins 
Ear"  or  into  sources  on  the  life  of  the  Aga  Khan  notices  those  boxes,  and 
stops,  looking  as  if  stopping  were  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  intended  to  do. 
He  takes  a  paper-bound  book  from  one  of  the  boxes,  then  settles  down  happily 
in  a  near-by  seat.  Serious  research  can  wait.  The  scholar  is  going  home  again, 
back  to  the  town  he  came  from  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  by  courtesy  of  the 
hometown  telephone  directory. 

— Topics  of  the  Times,  N..  Y.  Times 


Clacy  Jo  Meager  loved  Harlie,  the  fiddle-footed  lad 
born  with  a  banjo  'round  his  neck  and  a  tune  in  his  feet. 


by  ALMA  ROBINSON  HIGBEE 

WHEN  my  boy,  John  Tom,  came 
home  and  said  that  Clacy  Jo 
^Meager  was  dying  and  wanted  to  see 
me,  I  recollected  what  she  said  once 
about  having  a  secret  to  tell  me  some 
day.  It  bothered  me  some  when  she 
said  it,  for  I  couldn't  help  wondering 
if  it  was  about  Harlie  Franklin,  for  I 
didn't  want  to  know  any  more  about 
that  than  I  knew  already.  If  she'd 
been  with  Harlie  before  she  married 
Dan  Meager,  that  was  her  business 
and  I  didn't  feel  like  it  was  any  of  my 
knitting. 

I  cooked  up  a  lot  of  vittles  before 
I  left  home  that  day,  so  Jess  and  the 
young'uns  could  make  out  all  right 
if  I  didn't  get  back  right  away,  then  I 

|  took  a  new  quilt  and  a  crock  of  pork 
sausage,  and  lit  out  across  the  hill. 
Clacy  Jo  had  been  ailing  for  a  long 

i-spell  and  though  she  had  been  pretty 


low,  I  figured  she'd  get  well,  her  being 
only  twenty-two  and  strong.  But 
maybe  being  married  to  a  tight-fist 
like  Dan  Meager  for  five  years  was 
about  all  that  the  good  Lord  required 
of  any  woman.  His  other  women 
hadn't  lived  long  either. 

It  was  April  and  as  I  walked 
through  the  new  green  of  spring,  with 
here  and  there  a  scattering  of  white, 
where  the  "sarvice"  trees  bloomed,  I 
studied  on  the  kind  of  girl  Clacy  Jo 
had  been  before  she  wed  Meager.  Her 
Pa,  Hake  Childress,  was  a  hard  man 
and  his  eleven  children  had  little  fun 
until  they  got  out  from  under  his 
thumb.  There  were  five  girls,  all 
likely  looking,  but  Clacy  Jo  was  far 
and  away  the  prettiest,  with  eyes  the 
color  of  brown  oak  leaves  and  hair 
like  wild  sourwood  honey,  kind  of 
dark  gold  with  deep  red  glints  in  it. 
There  was  a  soft  dent  between  her 
chin  and  underlip  and  she  had  the 
cutest  mouth  I  ever  saw  stuck  on  a 
human,  and  the  whitest  teeth. 
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George  Franklin  lived  down  the 
road  a  piece  and  he  had  three  boys. 
Two  of  them  were  good  workers,  but 
the  youngest,  Harlie,  might  have  been 
born  with  a  banjo  around  his  neck 
and  a  tune  in  his  feet.  He  was  tall 
and  good  to  look  at  and  there  was  a 
blue  devil  in  his  eyes  that  made  sparks 
in  them  when  he  was  tickled  about 
something  and  he  was  tickled  most  of 
the  time.  His  mouth  got  along  with 
his  eyes  fine,  always  laughing  and 
making  a  happy  racket.  He  loved  a 
frolic  better  than  most  and  when  it 
came  to  dancing,  I  swan  he  could 
dance  all  night  on  a  looking  glass 
without  leaving  a  crack,  he  was  that 
light  on  his  feet. 

But  he  was  fiddle'footed.  From  the 
time  he  was  just  a  tad,  he  used  to  go 
off  on  long  stretches  and  stay,  then 
he'd  come  home  and  lay  around  for 
a  spell,  resting  up  for  another  jaunt. 
His  pa  used  to  get  right  put  out  at 
him  and  when  he  started  sparking 
Clacy  Jo  Childress,  Hake  Childress 
put  his  foot  down  and  run  him  off  the 
place. 

It  was  April  when  Hake  gave 
Harlie  his  walking  papers,  and  I  know 
the  very  day  Clacy  Jo  met  the  boy 
for  the  last  time.  Or  I  think  I  know. 
Jess  was  going  down  to  the  store  to 
buy  a  piece  of  fat  back  to  cook  mus' 
tard  greens  with,  and  I  went  along  be' 
cause  I'd  heard  that  uncle  Purd,  the 
store  keeper  had  brought  on  a  piece 
of  black  sateen  and  I  needed  a  black 
dress  for  church  meeting  and  funerals 
and  things. 

I  got  four  yards  of  goods  and  we 
bought  a  pair  of  tan  slippers  for  Lessie 
Lou,  our  oldest  girl,  who  was  going 
on  fourteen  and  getting  old  enough  to 
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start  sparking  and  Jess  and  I  were 
walking  along  talking,  when  we  came  1 
to  the  wild  plum  thicket  the  other 
side  of  the  Childress  place.  The  trees 
were  all  in  bloom  and  it  was  a  pretty 
sight,  sure  as  the  world,  with  the 
sprays  of  white  waving  in  the  breeze 
and  honey  bees  buzzing  around,  mak' 
ing  a  lazy  sound.  The  air  was  sweet  i 
and  there  wasn't  a  cloud,  with  the 
sky  like  a  deep  blue  bowl,  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  sun  like  a  yellow 
apple,  hanging  inside. 

It  took  me  back  to  the  time  Jess  and 
I  were  wed,  on  just  such  a  day,  and  I 
was  studying  on  mentioning  it  to  Jess, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  who  should 
come  out  of  that  thicket  but  Harlie, 
walking  like  there  was  sweet  music  in 
his  feet.  He  walked  out  not  ten  feet 
ahead  of  us  and  never  saw  us  at  all. 
The  blue  devils  that  lived  in  his  eyes 
were  not  even  home,  he  looked  that 
happy.  <A 

He  went  on  down  the  road  and  Jess 
and  I  just  looked  at  each  other,  trying 
to  figure  out  his  strange  actions.  Pretty 
soon  Harlie  started  to  sing  and  we 
could  hear  him  till  he  got  almost  home. 
The  song  had  a  lonesomeness  to  it, 
like  he  was  saying  good  bye.  It  was 
that  old  one  about 

"I  work  six  hosses  in  my  team  and 
I  pull  my  leaders  blind, 

And  all  the  song  that  I  can  sing,  is 
I  wish  that  girl  was  mine. 
O'  that  girl,  that  perty  little  girl, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me, 
O'  that  girl,  that  perty  little  girl, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of 
Harlie.  He  was  killed  by  a  freight 
train  out  of  Ashland  about  a  month 
later.  "  1 
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Everyone  was  surprised  when  word 
was  circulated  that  Clacy  Jo  was  wed 
to  Dan  Meager,  right  afterward.  Dan 
was  all  of  forty  and  he'd  worn  out 
two  wives  already.  He  was  tighter 
than  the  skin  on  a  fat  shoat  and  I'll 
bet  he  has  greenback  in  his  pocket 
right  now  that  would  crumble  like 
ashes  if  he  ever  took  it  out.  When  his 
second  wife  died,  he  had  her  laid  out 
in  a  nightgown  her  sister  brought  her, 
because  he  wouldn't  put  out  the  cash 
for  burying  clothes,  and  she  didn't 
have  a  stitch  that  was  fitten.  They 
said  his  first  wife  used  to  make  his 
overalls  out  of  blue  and  white  striped 
bed  ticking,  because  they  lasted  longer 
than  the  boughten  ones. 

He  was  thin  as  a  match  stick  with 
a  long  hatchet  face  and  his  eyes  were 
little  and  mean  and  they  quarrelled 
with  each  other.  He  never  laughed 
like  anyone  else,  not  with  his  face. 
He'd  fetch  a  whinny  that  sounded 
like  a  hungry  horse  craving  oats.  Jess 
said  the  reason  he  never  laughed  with 
his  face,  he  was  afraid  someone  would 
think  he  was  human  and  maybe  ask 
a  favor  of  him. 

It  was  rumored  that  he  never 
courted  Clacy  Jo,  but  just  went  and 
asked  her  old  man  for  one  of  his 
girls,  then  picked  Clacy  because  she 
was  strong,  and  prettier  than  the  rest. 
I  reckon  Clacy  never  had  anything  to 
say  about  it  for  she  was  not  the  kind 
of  girl  to  go  against  her  Pa. 

THE  Meager  house  had  been  built 
by  Dan's  Pa  and  it  had  two  big 
rooms  with  a  double  chimney  between, 
a  long  cook  room  and  an  ell  porch. 
Several  neighbor  women  were  stand- 
ing around  the  porch  talking  and 
jsvhen  I  asked  how  Clacy  Jo  was,  they 


shook  their  heads,  sad  as  a  bunch  of 
rain  crows  on  a  limb.  I  gave  them  the 
pork  sausage  and  went  on  in. 

Even  the  Doctor  from  Little  Cu- 
cumber  didn't  know  what  was  wrong 
with  Clacy  Jo.  He  said  she  had 
stomach  trouble  but  I  got  it  in  my 
head  that  maybe  Harlie  was  calling 
her.  Jess  said  I  was  silly  and  fanciful 
but  I  don't  care.  Knowing  what  I 
did,  it  seemed  likely  to  me. 

Clacy  Jo  looked  little  and  puny  in 
the  middle  of  that  big  four-poster  bed, 
though  she  had  always  been  a  tall  girl, 
well  filled  out.  Her  skin  was  like  wax 
now  and  the  light  had  gone  out  be- 
hind her  eyes.  Her  hands  lay  on  the 
worn  quilt  and  you  could  almost  see 
through  them.  The  room  looked 
shabby  and  everything  in  it  was  thread- 
bare. Even  the  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  were  made  out  of  flour  sacks. 
There  was  a  bad  smell  about,  the  smell 
of  sickness,  or  maybe  it  was  the  dry, 
sweetish  scent  of  death. 

Liz  Williams  was  trying  to  coax 
Clacy  to  take  a  little  broth,  but  she 
just  shook  her  head  and  lay  with  her 
eyes  closed,  like  she  didn't  want  to 
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be  bothered.  Little  drops  of  sweat  lay 
on  her  forehead  like  dew. 

"I  wouldn't  force  her  if  she  didn't 
want  to  eat,"  I  said  to  Liz  and  she 
shook  her  head  and  sighed.  "I  guess 
it's  no  use,"  she  said,  low.  She  went 
out  and  I  carried  the  new  quilt  and 
put  it  over  Clacy  Jo,  smoothing  it  up 
under  her  hands.  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  me  and  I  had  a 
feeling  that  she  didn't  really  see  me. 
I  was  surprised  when  she  said  in  a 
clear  voice,  "Sit  down,  Parthenie." 

I  sat  down  close  to  her  and  she  lay 
for  a  little  and  her  breath  didn't  even 
stir  her  breast,  she  was  that  still.  After 
a  while  she  started  to  talk,  soft-like, 
the  way  wind  talks  in  the  leaves  and 
only  the  leaves  can  hear. 

"I  used  to  have  pretty  dresses,  when 
I  was  home  with  Mama,"  she  said.  "I 
had  a  pale  blue  one  once,  with  white 
flowers  in  it  shaped  like  the  blossom 
of  percoon." 

She  sighed  deeply,  then  went  on. 
"Dan  hated  colors  so.  Said  they  faded. 
I  never  got  anything  but  gray  dresses, 
after  I  married  him.  Then  I  fooled 
him.  It  took  me  nearly  five  years, 
saving  a  cent  or  two  out  of  the  egg 
money  every  week,  so  he  wouldn't 
miss  it." 

"Even  gray  couldn't  hide  your 
beauty,  Clacy  Jo,"  I  said  boldly.  She 
was  dying,  so  what  did  it  matter. 
"Dan  Meager  couldn't  ever  kill  your 
beauty." 

A  hint  of  a  smile  slid  across  her 
face  like  a  cloud  shadow  over  the 
grass.  "I  fooled  him,"  she  said  in  a 
whisper.  "At  last  I  got  the  best  of 
him." 

Yes,  I  thought,  I  reckon  you  did.  I 
wondered  if  she  wore  the  percoon 
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flowered  dress  that  day  in  April,  that 
day  in  the  wild  plum  thicket. 

Her  breast  heaved  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  she  was  gone.  I  put 
my  hand  on  her  wrist  and  she  stirred 
again. 

"It  took  me  nearly  five  years,"  she 
said  again  and  her  voice  seemed  to 
grow  stronger.  "Last  year,  I  bought' 
the  goods  and  I  made  it  up,  a  little 
at  a  time." 

The  corners  of  her  mouth  flicked 
up  and  a  wash  of  color  pinked  her 
cheeks  for  a  minute.  The  heavy  braid 
of  her  hair  lay  over  her  shoulder.  She 
put  up  a  weak  hand  and  curled  the 
end  of  it  around  her  finger.  "The 
dress  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  in 
the  parlor.  I  want  you  to  let  my  hair 
down  and  spread  it  over  my  shoulders, 
like  .  .  .  like  I  used  to  wear  it.  .  .  . 
He'll  hate  that.  I  wish  I  could  be  here 
and  see  him  .  .  .  hating  .  .  .  it."  She 
started  to  laugh,  a  thin,  reedy  sounds- 
she  whose  laughter  was  once  like  a 
spring  that  bubbled  from  the  hill.  The 
thin  laugh  rippled  her  throat  and 
struck  a  brown  fire  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  the  sound  was  gone,  as  the  wind 
is  gone.  The  candle  that  burned  so 
briefly  behind  her  eyes  went  out. 

"I  got  the  best  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  him,"  she 
said  and  sagged  all  over. 

The  wax  of  her  face  took  on  a  faint 
bluish  cast  and  her  body  seemed  to 
lengthen  out,  the  way  bodies  do  when 
life  is  gone. 

I  closed  her  mouth  and  fumbled  in 
my  purse  for  pennies  to  place  over  the 
oak  leaf  brownness  of  her  eyes. 

WE  found  the  dress,  the  neighbor 
women  and  I,  where  she  had 
hidden  it.  We  closed  the  doors, 
washed  and  dressed  her  in  it,  marvel-""" 
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ing  at  the  way  the  tight  bodice  molded 
her  slenderness  and  the  high,  rounded 
curves  of  her  breasts.  The  dress  was 
pink  as  sunset  and  it  was  sprinkled  all 
over  with  little  white  stars.  It  seemed 
to  lend  a  soft  glow  to  her  face,  wiping 
away  the  traces  of  death.  We  put 
black  ribbed  stockings  on  her  but  the 
dress  was  long  and  hid  her  feet  com- 
pletely. It  was  ruffled  away  above 
the  knees. 

"He'll  never  let  her  be  laid  out  in 
that,"  Josie  Caldwell  said,  and  shook 
her  head.  "He'll  have  a  conniption 
fit  when  he  sees  it.11 

"She  don't  have  a  decent  stitch  we 
could  put  on  her,"  Nell  Parlen  said. 
"Her  clothes  are  in  strings." 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  I  told  them.  "I'll 
take  care  of  it." 

"You  can  have  the  job  and  wel- 
come," Josie  said.  "I  don't  want  any 
truck  with  him." 

They  brought  the  coffin  in  and  we 
put  her  in  it.  I  took  her  hair  down 
and  combed  it  over  her  shoulders,  like 
she  said,  where  it  lay  in  ripples  like  a 
golden  waterfall.  She  might  have  been 
asleep. 

While  the  others  were  eating  sup- 
per, Rildy  Bannion  and  I  went  up  on 
the  hill  and  brought  back  sprays  of 
wild  plum  bloom  and  laid  them  all 
around  the  coffin.  We  took  time  to 
bring  back  a  little  bunch  of  white 
wind-flowers  to  put  in  her  hands,  so 
that  she  would  have  a  little  bit  of 
April  to  take  with  her  ...  to  Harlie. 

It  was  sundown  when  Ada  Reese 
tiptoed  in  to  say  that  Dan  was  coming 
to  look  at  her.  I  was  ready  for  him. 
I  took  a  rag  and  started  dusting  the 
pansy  flowered  bowl  and  pitcher  that 
-stood  on  the  table,  real  unconcerned- 


like.  I  didn't  look  around  when  he 
came  in. 

"She  looks  right  natural,  don't  you 
think?"  I  looked  up  to  see  him  stand- 
ing there  staring,  a  look  of  horror  on 
his  tight  face.  For  a  minute  there  I 
thought  he  would  choke  on  words, 
then  he  let  loose. 

"Where  did  that  .  .  .  that  thing 
come  from?"  he  thundered.  "Who  put 
that  ...  on  her,  diking  her  out  like 
some  strumpet  and  her  lying  there 
cold  as  stone.  Who  done  it?  I  won't 
have  my  woman  laid  away  in  anything 
like  that." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "they  got  a  pretty 
piece  of  black  silk  down  at  the  store, 
only  costs  two  dollars  a  yard.  That 
would  make  a  pretty  burying  gown." 

"You  think  I'm  made  of  money?" 
he  stormed,  and  commenced  stamping 
up  and  down  the  room.  "I  laid  the 
other  two  out  in  calico  and  this  'uns 
no  better." 

I  didn't  raise  my  voice  at  all.  "With 
print  selling  the  way  it  is  and  all,  it'll 
cost  you  at  least  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  dress  and  the 
pink's  not  bad.  And  it  don't  cost  you 
nothing.  Still  and  all,  I  guess  you 
want  to  buy  your  wife's  last  dress,  so 
you  give  me  about  three,  four  dollars 
and  I'll  go  down  to  the  store  and  see 
what  I  can  get.  If  I  have  to  pay  more, 
I'll  collect  from  you  later." 

That  stopped  him.  He  came  bark 
to  the  coffin  and  stood  there,  and  one 
forefinger  curved  up  to  scratch  his 
chin. 

"Course,  burying  clothes  don't  last 
long  anyhow,"  I  said.  "It's  just  let- 
ting money  rot,  to  buy  new  stuff,  but 
I  know  how  you  feel.  You  want 
something  nice  for  her  and  you're 
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right.  Now  a  pretty  piece  of  soisette 
would  be  fine  and  only  costs  about 
eighty  cents  a  yard.  Four  yards  ought 
to  do  it." 

Dan  Meager  shuddered.  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes. 

"The  pink  don't  look  as  bad  as  I 
thought,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  were 
like  gimlet  holes  in  his  yellow  skin. 
"I  reckon  it  ain't  so  important  what 
she  wears.  Nobody'll  see  it  for  very 
long,  anyhow." 

He  turned  around  and  walked  out 
of  there.  I  looked  at  Clacy  Jo,  in  her 
pink  ruffled  dress,  with  the  little 
bunch  of  April  in  her  hands,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  had  quirked  up  a  little  and  she 
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was  smiling.  And  I  swan  she  hadn't^ 
been  smiling  before. 

She  had  said,  "I  got  the  best  of 
him."  Had  she  been  thinking  about 
the  pink  dress,  knowing  he  would 
hate  it,  or  had  she  been  thinking  about 
that  day  in  April,  that  other  secret 
that  I  never  aim  to  tell  to  anyone  as 
long  as  I  live  and  breathe?  That  day* 
as  Jess  and  I  left  the  road  and  cut 
through  the  wild  plum  thicket,  we 
came  to  a  place  where  the  ferns  were 
dark  and  thick  and  there  two  people 
had  lain  for  a  long  time,  with  tall 
ferns  around  them  and  wild  plum 
petals  falling  on  their  bed. 

Yes,  one  way  and  another,  Clacy 
Jo  got  the  best  of  him. 


Deep  in  the  hills  of  Arkansas,  a  hill- 
billy slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  said  to  his 
companion,  "You  ain't  yerself,  lately.  Ya 
sick  or  somethin'?" 

"Yeah,"  drawled  the  second  hillbilly, 
between  yawns.  "Got  insomnia.  Keep 
wakin'  up  every  few  days." 

▲ 

Shortly  after  a  certain  sea  captain  re- 
tired in  Blue  Hill,  Maryland,  he  purchased 
an  abandoned  church  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  rebuild  it  into  a  palatial 
home.  As  work  progressed,  however,  the 
home  began  to  look  more  and  more  like 
a  dance  hall.  Despite  angry  protestations 
from  church  members  and  a  stormy  session 
with  the  town  fathers,  the  place  was  com- 
pleted as  such.  At  the  opening,  it  was  well 
decorated  with  ships'  flags  and  an  orderly 
dance  was  held.  In  fact,  the  place  was  so 
well  run  that  the  good  captain's  opposition 
began  to  soften,  some  even  going  so  far 
as  to  attend  the  next  dance.  A  visiting 
seaman  asked  about  the  flags.  "Oh,"  they 
told  him,  "those  are  a  part  of  the  cap- 
tain's decorations — his  old  pennants." 

The  townspeople  were  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  the  visitor  explained  that  the 
gay  pennants  were  ships'  signal  flags  and 
in  code  plainly  spelled  out:  "The  town  of 
Blue  Hill  can  go  to  hell." 


This  want-ad  appeared  in  a  California 

newspaper: 

Wish    to    trade — Bridal    gown,  hope 
chest,   other   accessories   for  shotgun 
good  condition.    Write  General  Delivery. 


'I'm  getting  married,  and  would  like  to 
have  my  head  examined!" 


Paging  aii  Wooden  Indians 


Want  a  different  kind  of  bobby? 
Try  carving  wooden  Indians! 

by  BARNEY  SCHWARTZ 


THE  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  caught  up  with  the  old  cigar- 
store  Indian. 

Remember  him,  the  fearsome'look' 
ing  lifesize  wooden  image  who  sat 
stoically  like  a  business  tycoon  and 
quietly  performed  a  duty  similar  to 
that  of  a  circus  barker?  For  decades 
before  and  after  1900,  he  was  the 
mark  of  a  cigar  store  just  as  a  candy- 
striped  pole  designates  a  barbershop. 

Today's  demand  for  cigar-store 
Indians  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

In  fact,  if  you  are  a  good  wood 
carver,  have  patience,  time  and  the 
inclination,  you  could  be  kept  busy 
until  the  next  century  rolls  in.  Fifty 
lucrative  years!  The  Cigar  Institute 
'-of  America  in  New  York  reports 
there  are  enough  requests  from  cornel 
smoke-shops  across  the  nation  to  keep 
your  carving  knife  in  constant  mo- 
tion. 

Richard  Turkey,  director  of  the 
Institute,  estimates  there  are  3,000 
wooden  Indians  in  existence,  but  only 
''200  are  on  active  duty  on  the  side- 


walks in  front  of  business  establish- 
ments. The  other  2,800  are  in  the 
hands  of  collectors  who  aren't  eager 
to  part  with  them. 

Those  3,000,  incidentally,  are  the 
only  survivors  of  the  100,000  which 
once  served  their  mission. 

The  97,000  which  have  vanished 
went  the  way  of  all  timber.  Some 
ended  ignominously  in  dumps.  Some 
furnished  kindling  for  wood-burning 
stoves.  Some  were  torn  apart  for  the 
good  wood  which  was  used  for  some 
other  decoration.  Only  a  sprinkling 
ended  up  in  college  fraternity  houses 
and  they  were  forgotten  when  uk- 
uleles and  racoon  coats  became  main 
campus  props. 

Who  knows  but  that  Uncle  Horace 
didn't  put  one  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  the  old  family  storage  shed,  think- 
ing one  day  he'd  chop  it  to  pieces — 
but  never  did?  Such  a  prospect  bears 
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investigation.  It  means  cash,  perhaps 
enough  for  a  down  payment  on  a  new 
car. 

In  the  collector  market,  prices  of 
these  relics  run  high.  The  range  is 
from  $250  to  $1,000;  depending,  of 
course,  on  condition  and  beauty  of  the 
object. 

A  tobacco  shop  owner  in  Hawaii 
needed  a  cigar'Store  Indian  badly.  He 
purchased  it  from  a  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  collector  for  $800  and  then 
incurred  additional  expense  by  having 
it  shipped  by  air  express.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary  wooden  Indian  up  to  that 
time,  but  now  it  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  to  travel  by  air — 
and  the  first  to  be  in  business  in  the 
land  of  pineapples  and  leis. 

The  vanishing  of  the  wooden  Indian 
began  when  some  cities  and  towns 
passed  ordinances  forbidding  obstacles 
on  the  sidewalks.  The  laws  branded 
the  statues  as  hazardous  to  pedestrians. 

At  the  same  time,  large-scale  carv- 
ing  as  an  occupation  and  a  hobby 
went  into  a  nose-dive.  Those  persons 
handy  with  a  knife  turned  to  smaller 
subjects  such  as  model  trains,  covered- 
wagons,  automobiles  and  airplanes. 

"Now  you  can't  seem  to  get  people 
with  enough  patience  to  sit  down  and 
carve  one,"  Turkey  opined.  He  cited 
that  the  shortage  of  cigar-store  Indians 
could  be  solved  by  convincing  collec- 
tors to  part  with  them  and  by  encour- 
aging persons  to  make  them  as  a  prof- 
itable hobby.  "One  is  just  as  difficult 
as  the  other." 

The  average  age  of  the  3,000  in 
existence  is  70  years.  It  takes  just  a 
little  paint  to  make  them  look  younger. 

If  you  look  closely  at  the  next  one 
you  encounter,  you'll  see  that  he 
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really  doesn't  look  like  an  Indian.  He„  ^ 
has  definite  Caucasian  features.  That's 
only  natural,  because  the  men  who 
knew  tobacco  Indians  best  at  the  be- 
ginning had  never  seen  a  real  redman. 
Most  of  the  original  carvers  were 
Englishmen. 

When  the  days  of  steam  naviga-, 
tion  arrived  just  before  1880,  the 
artisans  who  carved  the  bowsprits  for 
the  old  sailing  ships  were  forced  to 
look  for  a  new  field.  They  took  up 
figure-carving.  These  carvers  were 
astute  and  shrewd,  and  played  on  the 
imagination  to  convince  merchants  to 
display  figures  as  trade-marks  of  their 
businesses.  "Look,"  they  maintained, 
"there's  no  question  about  the  loca- 
tion of  a  pawnbroker's  establishment. 
He  has  educated  people  to  look  for 
the  three  balls." 

The  wooden  Indian  was  the  British 
idea  of  America,  and  owners  of  to-' 
bacco  shops  in  England  adopted  him 
to  attract  attention,  wooden  feathers 
and  all.  Everybody  talked  about  it, 
and  the  idea  caught  on  quickly.  Later, 
after  noting  the  success  in  England, 
American  tobacconists  adopted  the 
same  symbol.  Odd  that  the  American 
wooden  Indian  shouldn't  be  a  native! 

Now,  if  you  really  go  into  the 
enterprise,  there's  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  tobacconist's  best 
friend  more  lifelike  and  more  realistic* 
so  far  as  facial  features  are  concerned. 
There  might  be  some  people  who'll 
insist  you  whittle  the  face  to  resemble 
a  movie  actor,  but  don't  let  that  in- 
fluence deter  you.  Sitting  Bull  and 
all  his  cousins  made  no  claim  to 
glamour — except  when  they  daubed  on 
their  war  paint.   And  an  Indian  o! 
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this  type  should  not  appear  to  be  the 
product  of  a  makeup  artist. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  real  Indian 
was  a  well-built  individual,  frightful 
when  he  wanted  to  be.  Squaws — and 
you  might  get  calls  for  some — were 
definitely  buxom  and  always  wore 
plenty  of  clothes.  Any  concept  of  a 
squaw  revealing  her  shoulders  is  er- 
roneous. 


Give  your  product  a  lot  of  brilliant 
color,  though.  The  atomic  age  re- 
quires more  flash  than  did  the  gas- 
light age,  and  your  attention-compeller 
must  compete  with  neon  lights. 

There  was  a  time  when  American 
jokesters  exclaimed:  'What  this  coun- 
try needs  is  a  good  five-cent  cigar!1' 
That's  passe  now.  What  this  country 
needs  is  more  cigar-store  Indians. 


During  the  war  Steve  Trumbull,  a  U.  S. 
newspaperman,  was  commissioned  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  only  to  find  himself  in  Indoc- 
trination School.  He  was  dozing  through 
a  class  in  Navy  correspondence  when  he 
was  startled  into  wakefulness  by  the  youth- 
ful instructor  saying: 

"Lt.  Trumbull,  you  are  to  imagine  you 
must  report  on  the  following  incident: 
Yesterday,  a  mine-layer  was  refueling  at 
a  pier  when  a  mine  exploded.  To  whom 
would  you  address  your  report?" 

Lt.  Trumbull  discreetly  hedged.  "This 
seems  important  enough  to  send  directly 
to  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

"Very  well,  Lieutenant.  Now  how 
would  you  begin  your  report?" 

Trumbull  started  dictating.  "Gosh, 
Frank,  you  should  have  been  here  last 
Sunday!" 


Day  after  day  I  had  noticed  the  woman 
in  the  feathered  hat.  She  was  about  five 
feet  tall,  and  weighed  about  180  pounds. 
She  always  waddled  into  the  featured 
Vienna  Collections  and  always  she  came 
out  smiling. 

Finally,  last  week,  she  told  why.  Laying 
a  pudgy  hand  on  my  shoulder,  she  con- 
fessed: "I  love  art.  Beside  these  big  Ru- 
bens nudes,  I  don't  even  feel  fat!" 

▲ 

"How  many  cows  are  you  milking?" 
asked  the  census  taker  of  an  Iowa  farmer. 

"A  cow  and  a  half,"  he  replied. 

"A  cow  and  a  half?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

The  farmer  explained  that  he  milks  one 
cow  morning  and  night.  The  other  cow  he 
milks  only  in  the  morning,  turning  her 
over  to  a  neighbor  at  night. 

Now  his  neighbors  are  wondering  how 
the  census  taker  will  record  that  he  milks 
half  a  cow. 

▲ 

It's  supposed  to  have  been  a  Swiss  hotel 
keeper  who  first  developed  the  theory 
that  you  can  tell  a  man's  nationality  by 
the  way  he  goes  off  on  a  vacation.  "The 
Frenchman,"  he  said,  "takes  a  holiday  with 
his  mistress,  the  Italian  climbs  into  a  rail- 
way carriage  with  his  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren, the  Englishman  packs  off  with  his 
golf  clubs — but  the  American  takes  a  va- 
cation with  somebody  he's  trying  to  sell 
something  to." 
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WHERE  DO  WE  STAND  WITH  COMMUNISM? 

('Continued  from  Page  418) 


to  beguile  peoples  to  rectitude  from 
internal  communism.  A  year  ago  we 
made  the  Atlantic  Military  Pact.  The 
expressed  hope  was  that  although 
there  was  no  commitment  to  go  to  war, 
these  nations  would  build  up  their 
own  arms  adequately  to  defend  their 
own  rooms.  In  persistence  to  an  old 
habit,  we  are  taking  up  the  check. 

In  the  meantime  we  learn  that  our 
first  defense — the  atomic  bomb — has 
been  stolen  from  us. 

THE  final  phase  of  our  experience 
with  Russia  is  the  belated  realiza- 
tion that  this  is  not  one  world  but  two 
worlds.  The  one  world  idea  seems  to 
be  lost  in  the  secret  files. 

One  world  is  militaristic,  imperi- 
alistic, atheistic  and  without  compas- 
sion. The  other  world  still  holds  to 
belief  in  God,  free  nations,  human 
dignity  and  peace. 

Now  to  come  to  the  point  of  all 
this.  The  American  people  ought  to 
take  a  cold  and  objective  look  at  this 
experience  before  we  go  any  further. 

This  look  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  the  burdens 
of  defending  free  men  and  nations 
are  being  thrust  upon  the  American 
people,  who  are  only  one-sixth  the 
population  of  the  globe.  We  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  isolated  as  the 
sole  contender  in  this  cold  war.  We 
are  steadily  losing  ground  because  the 
non-Communist  states  are  being  picked 
off  one  by  one  or  are  compromising 
with  the  Communists.  Our  country- 
men are  in  a  fog  as  to  what,  where 
and  when  all  this  leads  to. 


What  the  world  needs  today  is  a 
definite,  concrete  mobilization  of  the 
nations  who  believe  in  God  against 
this  tide  of  Red  agnosticism.  It  needs 
a  moral  mobilization  against  the  hid' 
eous  ideas  of  the  police  state  and 
human  slavery.  The  world  needs 
mobilization  against  this  creeping  Red 
imperialism.  The  United  States  needs 
to  \now  who  are  with  us  in  the  cold 
war  against  these  practices,  and  whom 
we  can  depend  on. 

Therefore,  I  have  a  proposal  to 
ma\e. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  Rations 
should  be  reorganized  without  the 
Communist  nations  in  it.  If  that  is 
impractical,  then  a  definite  T^ew 
United  Front  should  be  organized  of 
those  peoples  who  disavow  commw 
nism,  who  stand  for  morals  and  re- 
ligion, and  who  love  freedom. 

This  is  specifically  not  a  proposed 
extension  of  a  military  alliance  or  any 
color  of  it.  It  is  a  proposal  based 
solely  upon  moral,  spiritual  and  de- 
fense foundations.  It  is  a  proposal  to 
redeem  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  high  purpose  for  which 
it  was  created.  It  is  a  proposal  for 
moral  and  spiritual  cooperation  of 
God-fearing  free  nations. 

If  the  free  nations  join  together, 
they  have  many  potent  moral,  spiritual 
and  even  economic  weapons  at  their 
disposal.  They  would  unlikely  ever 
need  such  weapons.  Such  a  phalanx 
of  free  nations  could  come  far  nearer 
to  making  a  workable  relation  with 
the  other  half  of  the  two  worlds  than 
the  United  States  can  ever  do  alone. 


Rose  Bush  Industry 


Style 


You  might  be  wearing  a  rose  from 
one  of  Tyler,  Texas'  20,000,000  bushes. 


by  WILLIAM  P.  ROWLEY 

"Would  Jove  appoint  a  flower  to 
reign 

"In  matchless  beauty  o'er  the  plain, 
"The   rose,    mankind   would  all 
agree, 

"The  rose  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
should  be." 

— Sappho 

TT  is  2500  years  since  the  legendary 
Sappho,  greatest  of  all  the  poet' 
esses  of  ancient  Greece,  lived,  laughed 
and  loved  among  the  roses  of  her 
native  land  of  Lesbos,  some  600  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  today,  the  rose  still  reigns,  and 
upon  this  age-old  and  universal  love 
for  the  queen  of  flowers,  Tyler, 
Texas,  has  built  a  $10,000,000  a 
year  industry  that  provides  justifica- 
■tion  for  the  city's  claim:  "The  Rose 


Capital  of  the  World."  More  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  30,000,000  rose 
bushes  marketed  each  year  in  the 
United  States  alone  have  their  be- 
ginnings in  the  white  sandy  East 
Texas  soil  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Tyler. 

A  great  many  of  the  rose  bushes 
shipped  from  Tyler  by  rail,  truck  and 
plane  to  each  of  the  48  states  and 
many  foreign  lands  are  sold  direct  to 
the  home  gardener  through  mail 
orders.  Others  are  sold  in  bulk  car- 
load lots  to  nurserymen  and  whole- 
salers in  the  North  and  East  who,  in 
turn,  process  and  package  the  bushes 
for  retail  sales. 

Almost  all  the  rose  bushes  sold  in 
the  big  department  and  store  chains 
come  direct  from  Tyler.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Co.  alone  buys  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  packaged  rose  bushes, 
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ready  to  be  set  out  in  the  soil,  direct 
from  one  of  Tyler's  big  rose  nursery 
concerns. 

More  than  300  firms  and  as  many 
individual  rose  farmers  in  the  Tyler 
area  are  engaged  in  the  growing  and 
sale  of  rose  bushes.  In  recent  years 
an  important  and  growing  phase  of 
the  industry  has  been  the  use  of  air 
transport  to  ship  rose  blooms  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  area  about  Tyler,  roses  are 
grown  as  a  field  crop,  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn  in  Missouri  or  wheat 
on  the  broad  Kansas  plains.  In  the 
blooming  season  the  fields  present  a 
kaleidoscope  of  color. 

While  the  roses  continue  to  bloom 
throughout  the  months  from  May 
until  December,  only  twice  a  year  do 
they  attain  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
beauty.  The  first  time  is  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  plants  first  burst 
into  joyous  bloom.  The  second  is  in 
the  liquid  clear  days  of  early  Octo- 
ber, when  the  plants  muster  all  their 
latent  powers  for  one  last  fling  of 
riotous  beauty. 

It  is  in  this  second  period  of  full- 
blown beauty  that  the  Texas  Rose 
Festival  Association  sets  the  date  for 
its  annual  Texas  Rose  Festival,  to  be 
held  this  year  on  October  6,  7  and  8. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  then 
has  waned  and  while  the  days  still 
may  remain  hot,  the  nights  are  cool 
and  refreshing  under  the  silver  radi- 
ance of  the  Southland's  "harvest 
moon." 

The  Festival,  begun  in  a  small  man- 
ner some  1 5  years  ago  as  Tyler's  trib- 
ute to  the  unique  industry  founded 
upon  men's  inherent  love  of  beauty, 
now  has  grown  to  a  point  where  it 
is  one  of  the  nation's  three  outstand- 
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ing  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers.   Its  colorful  and  artistic  I 
parade  of  rose-covered  floats  ranks 
with  those  of  Portland  or  Pasadena. 

Unlike  a  home  garden,  the  three 
billion  blossoms  that  bloom  annually 
in  this  Texas  commercial  rose  garden 
are  born  in  the  main  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  air  « 
above  the  sandy  soil  in  which  they 
thrive.  Most  of  the  fields  lie  in  small 
five  to  fifty  acre  patches  off  the 
main  roads.  A  motorist  may  skim 
along  the  highways  and  little  realize 
the  beauty  that  may  lie  just  beyond 
his  range  of  vision. 

And  in  Tyler  itself,  visitors  lured 
to  the  city  because  of  its  pre-eminence 
as  a  center  of  the  rose  growing  in- 
dustry, are  often  disappointed. 
"Where  are  the  roses?"  is  a  constant 
question  which  Tylerites  find  in- 
creasingly embarrassing.  Homes  in 
Tyler — which  boasts  at  least  one  oil  . 
millionaire  to  each  1,000  of  its  40,000 
residents — are  not  noted  for  their 
display  of  roses.  And  the  only  pub- 
lic recognition  given  the  city's  most 
widely  publicized  industry  are  two 
small  garden  plots  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Smith  County  courthouse. 

Only  at  Festival  time  does  the 
queen  of  flowers  come  into  its  own 
in  Tyler.  Then,  some  quarter  million 
visitors  pour  into  the  city  and  cars 
line  the  highways,  organized  tours  to 
the  hidden  rose  fields  are  conducted  »• 
and  the  choicest  blooms  are  gathered 
for  display  in  the  festival  rose  show. 
More  than  a  million  blossoms  from 
almost  300  varieties  are  on  display 
for  the  three  days  of  the  show. 

Cultivation  of  roses  is  by  no  means 
a  recent  development,  but  the  grow- 
ers around  Tyler  were  the  first  to-*- 
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apply  the  principles  of  mass  produc' 
tion  to  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
rose  plants.  The  Tyler  pioneers 
evolved  a  method  of  rose  budding  to 
grow  fine  roses  cheaply  in  the  white 


sandy  soil,  ideally  suited  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  result  is  20  million  rose 
bushes  shipped  annually  from  this 
area  to  all  parts  of  the  world — with 
a  deep  bow  to  the  Queen  of  Flowers! 


On  one  occasion,  the  late  Lloyd  George 
was  making  a  speech  at  a  political  rally. 
"Will  you  free  Ireland?"  yelled  a  heckler. 

"I  will,"  was  the  unperturbed  response, 
followed  by  a  thunderous  burst  of  applause 
from  the  proponents  of  Irish  freedom. 

When  the  applause  died  down,  Lloyd 
George  added  "Not,"  which  was  again 
greeted  by  applause,  this  time  from  the 
opponents  of  Irish  freedom. 

When  the  cheering  died  down,  he  con- 
cluded, "Tell  you." 

▲ 

"My  son  went  to  the  U.  S.  10  years 
ago  to  make  his  fortune." 

"And  what  is  he  worth  now?" 

"I  really  don't  know  for  certain,  but 
the  State  of  New  York  is  offering  $20,000 
for  information  about  him." 


I  saw  this  man — a  saintly  looking  old 
fellow  who  might  have  been  a  deacon — ■ 
running  to  catch  his  bus.  It  was  raining 
and  the  street  was  full  of  puddles.  Just  as 
he  appeared  to  be  winning  the  race,  the 
bus  driver  with  a  fiendish  smirk  pulled 
away  from  the  curb  and  the  wheels  splashed 
a  shower  of  muddy  water  over  the  old 
man. 

Softly,  this  kindly  one  murmured,  "May 
his  soul  find  peace."  Still  more  softly  he 
added,    "And    the    sooner    the  better." 

— True. 

▲ 

Culled  from  a  school  boy's  exam:  "In- 
clement is  where  Mr.  Atlee's  meals  go." 

A 

Seldom  does  George  Bernard  Shaw 
come  out  second  best  in  a  duel  of  words 
but  he  did  after  an  oral  joust  with  actress 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner.  When  she  ap- 
peared in  Shaw's  "Candida"  some  years 
ago,  the  playwright  sent  her  a  cable  after 
the  premiere. 

"Congratulations.  Superb,"  his  message 
said. 

"Unworthy  of  such  praise,"  was  the 
actress'  answer. 

Annoyed  by  what  he  felt  was  false 
modesty,  Shaw  wired:  "I  was  referring 
to  the  play." 

Miss  Skinner's  reply:  "So  was  I." 
▲ 

An  old  Portuguese  monastery  was 
perched  high  on  a  300  foot  cliff.  To  reach 
it  visitors  were  strapped  into  a  big  basket 
and  pulled  to  the  top  with  a  ragged  old 
rope. 

Halfway  up,  one  of  the  passengers  in- 
quired, "How  often  do  you  change  this 
rope?"  To  which  the  monk  calmly  replied, 
"Whenever  the  old  one  breaks." 
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John's  best  friend  had  died;  and  John 
called  on  the  widow  to  express  sympathy. 
"Joe  and  I  certainly  were  mighty  close 
friends,"  John  said.  "Isn't  there  some- 
thing I  could  have  to  remember  him  by?" 

Tearfully,  the  widow  raised  her  eyes 
and  whispered  softly:  "Would  I  do?" 


Early  one  morning  a  fellow  walking 
home  from  a  party  bought  a  bottle  of 
liquor  and  put  it  in  a  hip  pocket.  Near 
the  door  he  slipped  and  sat  down  so  hard 
he  was  cut  by  broken  glass  in  several 
places. 

Inside  he  backed  up  to  a  full  length 
mirror  and  taped  his  wounds,  then  went 
to  bed. 

"Pretty  tight  last  night,  weren't  you?" 
his  wife  blazed  when  he  was  getting  up 
about  noon. 

"Only  had  a  couple  drinks,"  the  reply. 

"Then  how  do  you  explain  pieces  of 
tape  all  over  the  long  looking  glass  in  the 
bath  room?"  she  countered. 


"We  haven't  decided  what  to  call  him  yet 
although  Chester  is  gradually  coming 
around  to  my  way  of  thinking." 


The  married  vet  was  telling  his  wife 
about  the  lodge  meeting  the  night  before. 
"The  president  offered  a  silk  hat  to  any 
husband  who  would  soberly  admit  he  had 
never  made  love  to  any  woman  but  his 
own  wife,"  the  vet  said,  "and  do  you 
know,  not  one  man  stood  up?" 

"Why  didn't  you?"  the  angry  wife  de- 
manded. 

"Why,  dear,"  the  ex-GI  exclaimed. 
"You  know  I  look  terrible  in  a  silk  hat." 


Two  little  girls,  walking  home  from 
Sunday  school,  were  discussing  the  Bible 
story  they  had  heard. 

"Do  you  believe  there  is  a  devil?"  one 
asked  the  other,  somewhat  nervously. 

"Oh,  no!"  the  other  replied,  in  a  posi- 
tive tone.  "It's  like  Santa  Claus — it's  your 
father!" 


The  ardent  sergeant  had  proposed  to 
the  broker's  daughter  but  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind. 

"Will  you  be  true  to  me?"  she  asked. 

"True  as  steel,"  the  sergeant  declared. 

"Common  or  preferred?"  she  mused. 


Two  commuters  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  television.  One,  in  a  firm  and 
decisive  tone,  remarked  that  the  new  me- 
dium was  a  "time  waster  and  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage." 

The  other,  after  a  long  thoughtful  pause, 
halted  the  discussion  with,  "I  haven't  got 
a  set,  either." 


The  three  men  in  a  smoking  compart- 
ment of  a  train  discussed  the  vagaries  of 
men.  One  said,  "I  know  a  man  who  writes 
a  very  small  hand  to  save  ink." 

Another  said,  "A  friend  of  my  father 
always  stops  the  clock  at  night  to  save 
wear  and  tear  on  it." 

"Your  men  are  spendthrifts,"  said  the 
third.  "I  know  an  old  man  who  won't 
read  the  paper  because  he  says  it  wears 
out  his  glasses." 


A  much-married  actress  brought  home  a 
brand  new  husband.  But  her  son  only 
wailed  when  he  met  his  new  stepfather. 
He  cried,  "You  promised  me  Gene  Autrey 
this  time!" — Frank  Farrell. 


H  ^  sports 


All-star  baseball  and  football  games 
this  year  were  great  surprises.  They 
brought  real  thrills  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  saw  the  games  played,  or  had 
box  seats  at  radio  or  TV  set.  For  years 
the  all-star  games  have  been  a  parade 
of  fine  athletes;  but  this  year  the  teams 
went  all  out  with  the  Nationals  win' 
ning  a  great  extra  inning  victory,  4-3, 
and  the  Collegiate  All-Stars  drubbing 
a  superb  team  of  Philadelphia  profes- 
sional champions,  17-7. 

On  the  Kansas  City  scene,  the  Blues 
hit  the  skids  in  1950,  and  wound  up 
deep  in  the  second  division.  The  cel- 
lar, that  is!  Hopes  for  a  real  contender, 
with  the  able  Joey  Kuhel  as  manager, 
disappeared  in  June  when  the  parent 
New  York  Yankees  were  unable  to 
send  Kansas  City  any  material  that 
resembled  Class  AAA.  With  the  city 
ripe  for  a  winner,  it  turned  out  to  be 
just  another  campaign.  However,  as 
they  say  in  Brooklyn,  "Wait  till  next 
year." 

Football  in  the  Big  Seven  conference 


is  headed  for  the  greatest  year  in  its 
history  unless  1  -  A  complications  in  the 
Korean  situation  interfere.  It  is  re- 
ported that  one  school  even  made  its 
draft  board  head  a  member  of  the 
varsity  —  honorary,  of  course !  Al- 
though Oklahoma  should  rule  the 
Midwest,  there  is  a  feeling  that  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  may  surprise  a  lot 
of  experts  in  the  nation. 

Everyone  in  the  world  of  sports  is 
wondering  what  an  extended  war 
emergency  will  mean.  In  World  War 
II,  President  Roosevelt  believed  a  cur' 
tailment  on  athletics  would  injure 
morale  on  the  home  front;  but  an  all- 
out  call  this  time  would  certainly  in- 
clude every  able-bodied  man.  Not  only 
will  athletes  be  missing.  Several 
coaches  already  have  been  called  to 
active  duty  as  reservists.  Others  who 
helped  in  the  war-time  physical  effi- 
ciency set-up  are  biding  their  time. 

Frank  Leahy  of  Notre  Dame  has 
pulled  out  the  crying  towel  early  this 
year,  which  means  the  Irish  will  be 
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one  of  the  nation's  top  contenders  for 
the  perfect  season. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  found  more  violations  of 
the  purity  code  and  have  threatened 


to  disbar  the  teams  and  fine  the 
schools.  According  to  some  coaches  we 
know,  there  are  stool  pigeons  in  the 
conferences  crying  "wolf." 


ny  October,  1950 

Although  the  basketball  season  is 
still  three  months  away,  roundball  ex-  I 
perts  are  already  predicting  that  four 
teams  will  be  the  cream  of  the  nation's 
basketeers  come  spring:  Title-holding 
City  College  of  New  York;  twice  run- 
ner-up Bradley  of  Peoria,  loaded  for 
bear;  the  perennial  wizards  of  Ken- 
tucky University;  and  the  Jayhawkers 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  boast-  T 
ing  perhaps  the  greatest  center  in 
modern  basketball. 

The  Kansas  City  hockey  team  is 
under  new  supervision  this  season,  as 
the  Chicago  Blackhawks  moved  the 
local  franchise  to  Milwaukee.  The  able 
and  experienced  Vernon  Banks  will 
head  up  an  independent  organization 
drawing  players  from  several  major 
league  combines.  Last  year  was  the 
first  time  in  five  seasons  that  Kansas 


"Out  in  Kansas  City  is  a 
sportscaster  gifted  with  the  qual- 
ifications of  three  big  sports  per- 
sonalities in  radio:  The  rapid 
fire  of  Bill  Stern,  the  suaveness 
of  Ted  Husing  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  Red  Barber — yet  he  is 
completely  himself,  and  he  is 
setting  mid-western  sports  fans 
on  their  ears.  His  name  is  Larry 
Ray. 

"He  is  so  good  that  television 
fans,  when  witnessing  a  game 
that  is  televised  and  broadcast 
simultaneously  by  rival  stations, 
turn  off  the  audio  on  their  TV, 
and  tune  in  Larry  on  AM!  'Let's 
listen  to  Larry'  is  the  sports 


watchword  and  ear-word  of  the 
Kansas  City  area! 

"  'Experience'  and  a  pleasant 
microphone  personality  are  the 
reasons.  Larry  was  a  four-letter 
man  in  college  sports,  later  a 
semi- pro  in  football  and  baseball, 
and  a  professional  in  basketball. 
Tet  he  is  only  35  years  old.  A 
college  major  in  psychology,  he 
attended  Grove  City  College  in 
Pennsylvania  (graduating  in 
1935);  and  studied  later  at  Du- 
quesne  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  lac\s  only  four  hours 
for  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Degree." — Radio  and  TV  Mir- 
ror, August,  1950. 
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City  didn't  win  the  championship,  or 
at  least  gain  the  play-offs.  This  season 
should  be  an  excellent  one. 

Kansas  City  became  a  part  of  the 
re-established  National  Professional 
Basketball  League,  embracing  eight 
Midwestern  cities.  The  Pla-Mor 
Arena,  hitherto  only  used  for  hockey, 
has  secured  a  portable  floor  and  will 
be  the  home  of  the  new  team.  The 
famous  Doxie  Moore  is  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  new  loop.  Ben  Cockrell 
is  president  of  the  Kansas  City  team 
with  former  Wisconsin- All- American 
Paul  Cloyd  as  the  new  manager.  The 
rest  of  the  league  is  solid  and  looks 
promising.  Kansas  City,  however,  will 
have  to  make  the  public  forget  the 
second  rate  attempt  at  professional 
basketball  started  two  years  ago. 

Sport  Shots  In  the  Dark 

Legend  has  it  that  Shoeless  Joe 
Jackson,  the  great  hitter  who  was 
involved  in  the  Black  Sox  scandal,  was 
very  light  on  reading  and  writing. 
However,  he  did  learn  to  read  the 
box  scores  and  to  check  his  averages. 
One  day  he  had  a  better  than  usual 
slugging  spree  and  collected  four  hits 
in  five  times  at  bat.  Anxiously  he 
grasped  the  morning  paper  to  read  the 
box  score  and  to  his  dismay  only  three 


Golf:  A  game  in  which  a  small  white 
ball  is  chased  by  a  bunch  of  men  too  old 
to  chase  anything  else. 

▲ 

Warden:  "I've  let  you  inmates  play 
football,  baseball,  basketball  and  still  you 
grumble.  What  kind  of  sports  do  you 
want?" 

Lifer:  "How  about  a  cross  country 
run?" 


hits  were  listed.  A  friend  near  by  said, 
"Don't  fret,  Joe  ...  it  was  only  a 
typographical  error."  "Error,  hell," 
stormed  Joe,  "no  one  touched  any  of 
those  balls." 

The  day  at  Yankee  Stadium  when 
Lou  Gehrig  was  honored  for  the  last 
time  before  passing  on,  many  a  tear 
was  shed  and  the  celebration  was  turn- 
ing into  a  sad  and  sentimental  swan 
song.  Suddenly  Goofy  Gomez  broke 
the  spell.  "What  are  you  bawling 
about,  Lou?  It  took  them  fifteen  years 
to  get  you  out  of  the  game  and  some- 
times it  takes  less  than  two-thirds  of 
an  inning  to  get  me  out  of  there." 

One  of  the  classics  of  the  past  foot- 
ball season  was  about  the  referee  who 
was  having  a  rough  time  with  a  team 
which  constantly  complained  of  his 
decisions.  Once,  as  he  stepped  off  a 
fifteen-yard  penalty,  the  captain  of 
the  penalized  team  joined  him  in  the 
pacing  and  said,  "Incidentally,  Ref, 
you  stink."  The  referee  continued  pac- 
ing off  another  fifteen  yards,  and  as 
he  placed  the  ball  down  he  turned  to 
the  player  and  said:  "How  do  I  smell 
from  here?" 

That's  all  from  Larry  Ray  this  time. 
I'll  be  back  next  issue  with  more  sports 
stuff  and  anecdotes. 


"Faith,"  declared  Mike,  "  'tis  an  un- 
thankful country  this  is,  now.  Here  we 
Irish  have  done  so  much  for  the  United 
States,  and  b'jabers  they've  named  only 
one  state  after  an  Irishman." 

His  friend  Pat  raised  his  eyebrows.  "I 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  state,  Mike." 

"Sure  and  have  ye  niver  heard  o'  that 
western  state,  O'Regon?" 


World's  Series 
Cartoon  Contest 

Swing  will  pay  $5  for 
the  best  gag  line  to  fit 
both  cartoons.  Entries 
must  be  received  by 
Swing  Magazine  not 
later  than  October  4,  the 
date  the  World's  Series 
will  probably  begin  on 
WHB.  Address  your 
entry  to  Swing  Maga- 
zine, 1121  Scarritt  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City  6, 
Missouri. 
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Rosy  cheeks,  ruby  lips,  golden  hair 
— all  you  supply  is  the  woman! 

by  JAY  UTTAL 


IN  THE  heart  of  Hollywood,  there 
is  a  multi-colored  marble  building 
in  which  fascinating  multi-colored 
.  wares  are  compounded  and  vended  to 
women  throughout  the  world — women 
who  would  be  extremely  unhappy  if 
they  could  not  obtain  these  items  that 
symbolize  Glamour. 

The  place  is  Max  Factor's  Holly- 
wood studio,  home  of  the  film  capital's 
make-up  magic.  During  the  past  four 
decades,  this  institution's  output,  like 
the  film  output  of  Hollywood  itself, 
has  wrought  changes  in  the  whole 
world's  scheme  of  doing  things.  No 
matter  in  what  country  women  use 
make-up  today,  they  are  to  some  im- 
portant degree  following  a  Hollywood 
technique  originated  in  this  studio. 

There  is  a  traditional  "immigrant 
boy"  story  behind  this  internationally 
famous  establishment,  with  its  20-mil- 
lion-dollar  annual  business;  but  this 
^particular  version  offers  an  unusual 


variation.  When  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  Max  Factor  was  a  young  man, 
rather  than  a  boy.  And  he  was  far 
from  penniless.  When  he  stepped 
ashore,  he  had  slightly  more  than  the 
$40,000  he  had  earned  in  a  successful 
make-up  and  hairgoods  shop  in  Europe. 

To  have  his  amazing  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  cosmetics  industry  con- 
form to  the  best  American  tradition, 
Fate  promptly  arranged  for  Max  Fac- 
tor to  lose  his  savings  and  become 
impoverished.  A  fast-talking  promoter 
fleeced  Factor  in  a  perfume,  cosmetics 
and  hairgoods  concession  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904.  Factor 
had  to  forget  about  the  career  in  den- 
tistry he  had  always  wanted  and  for 
which  he  had  journeyed  all  the  way 
to  the  Missouri  metropolis.  After  a 
few  years,  he  heard  about  a  "boom" 
in  California,  and  descended  upon  Los 
Angeles,  quickly  opening  a  shop  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  downtown  theatre 


building.  When  he  died,  30  years 
later,  his  handsome  factory  covered 
much  ground  in  the  heart  of  Holly 
wood,  and  was  the  mecca  for  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  earth. 


Even  as  a  youngster  apprentice  in 
the  make-up  and  haircrafting  shops  of 
Europe,  Factor  had  rebelled  against 
the  crudities  that  often  marked  the 
compounding  of  theatrical  make-up. 
Never  had  he  gone  along  with  the 
nonchalant  attitude  that  allowed  make- 
up artists  to  mix  green  kalsomine 
powder  with  suet  to  supply  a  glamour- 
seeking  actress  with  eye  shadow.  Often, 
in  the  European  theatre,  beet  juice 
was  mixed  with  beeswax  to  bring  a 
lively  blush  to  ingenue  cheeks. 

Young  Factor  had  always  sought 
the  utmost  purity  in  the  make-up  he 
created,  and  this  feeling  was  apparent 
40  years  ago  when  he  invented  the 
very  first  motion  picture  make-up,  a 
cream  greasepaint  in  sanitary  tubes. 
Before  this  invention,  screen  perform- 
ers had  used  only  stage  make-up,  in 
heavy  greasepaint  stick  form,  which 
was  far  from  satisfactory  for  motion 
pictures. 

Factor  was  miles  from  the  studios 
when  the  movie-makers  started  their 
exodus  from  downtown  Los  Angeles 
to  the  suburbs.  Hollywood  was  then 
a  placid  countryside,  without  street- 
cars or  busses.  So  Factor  got  a  bicycle 
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and  pedaled  around  the  lots  with  his 
make-up  ingredients  in  a  basket  on  the  ' 
handlebars.  His  first  success,  though, 
came  with  wigs.  At  that  time,  the 
studios  were  using  dyed  excelsior, 
Spanish  moss  and  stuffings  of  mat- 
tresses for  wigs,  sticking  them  together 
with  cement.  In  1913,  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille  arrived  to  produce  The  Squaw  * 
Man,  and  Factor  sold  him  on  using 
real  hair  for  his  Indians.  DeMille's 
action  made  all  the  other  studios  fol- 
low suit. 

It  was  rough  at  first,  though,  be- 
cause many  producers  could  not  lay 
out  the  cash  for  the  rather  heavy 
deposits  required  to  rent  wigs.  Max, 
Jr.,  Davis  and  Louis — the  Factor  sons 
— received  their  movie  baptism  by  fire 
by  going  in  as  extras  for  $3  a  day. 
Actually,  their  job  was  to  keep  track 
of  the  precious  hairpieces  that  had 
been  let  out  minus  the  usual  deposit. 
Many  a  night  the  boys  stayed  after  * 
the  "shooting"  to  search  a  deserted 
studio  lot  for  wigs  that  "Indian"  ex- 
tras had  torn  from  their  heads  and 
tossed  in  all  directions. 

Because  of  Factor's  pioneering,  stu- 
dios now  have  special  wig  fittings  as 
part  of  their  productions.  When  a  star 
like  Linda  Darnell  has  a  special  job 
done,  it  costs  $400;  but  it  is  figured 
into  the  budget  the  same  as  props  and 
other  regular  items.  Executives  have 
discovered  that  the  expense  is  well  < 
justified:  otherwise  Linda  would  have 
to  hold  up  shooting  for  several  hours 
while  the  hairdresser  went  to  great 
pains  to  fix  her  coiffure  for  every 
scene. 

Factor's  elaborate  wig  establishment 
is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Nearly  all 
of  the  famous  Hollywood  males  whcw» 
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have  bald  pates  get  their  toupees  from 
Max  Factor,  and  the  female  contingent 
forms  a  steady  stream  of  those  who 
want  extra  hair  on  their  heads.  Factor 
was  the  first  to  make  non-detectable 
hairpieces,  and  developed  the  art  to 
such  a  fine  point  that  men  can  now 
get  their  toupees  by  mail. 

Some  of  the  stars  are  reluctant  to 
let  it  be  known  that  their  head  cover- 
ings  are  not  their  own.  For  years,  Bing 
Crosby  was  in  this  group,  and  Factor 
had  to  send  a  man  to  the  Groaner's 
home  for  fittings.  Der  Bingle  has  two 
toupees  now,  one  of  which  he  uses  as 
a  spare  while  the  other  is  being  recon- 
ditioned. Toupees  need  frequent  clean- 
ings. Crosby,  like  other  stars,  had  to 
learn  how  to  comb  his  newly  acquired 
hair  when  he  first  received  it. 

Some  of  the  entertainment  big  shots 
have  different  toupees  for  varying 
occasions.  A  certain  cinema  celebrity 
has  five:  one  is  slightly  sun-bleached 
for  beach  wear  and  tennis;  another  is 
shiny  for  dancing;  still  another  is  a 
semi-crew-cut  for  motoring. 

Charlie  McCarthy,  though,  is  the 
company's  best  customer;  Factor's 
keep  a  plaster  head  of  the  renowned 
dummy  for  constant  use  in  fashioning 
toupees.  Edgar  Bergen,  Charlie's  mas- 
ter, is  a  good  customer,  too.  One  day 
Max,  Jr.,  presented  a  bill  for  hairpieces 
to  Bergen,  but  Charlie  popped  out  of 
the  suitcase  in  which  the  comedian 
carries  him  and  loudly  demanded, 
"Hey,  how  about  giving  me  the  bill? 
I'm  the  guy  who  ought  to  get  it!" 

Until  the  early  '20's,  Factor's  busi- 
ness remained  mostly  local,  confined 
to  movie  people.  But  about  that  time, 
a  Los  Angeles  sales  outfit  noticed  the 
-  few  tins  of  make-up  and  cleansing 


cream  Factor  had  dropped  on  drug- 
store counters  in  the  city.  With  the 
foresight  that  was  to  bring  them  tre- 
mendous dividends,  the  sales  organi- 
sation dropped  all  its  items  in  favor 
of  national  concentration  on  Factor's 
products.  The  reaction  was  instan- 
taneous. The  clincher  was  Factor's 
slogan,  "The  make-up  the  stars  use"— 
a  true  statement  the  company  has 
employed  since  its  founder  bicycled 
many  miles  over  dusty  Hollywood 
trails. 

Until  this  era,  make-up  was  used 
mostly  by  theatrical  folk  and  ladies  of 
the  oldest  profession.  Factor's  spade- 
work,  though,  started  women  in  small 
towns  and  large  using  it.  Even  the 
term  had  been  frowned  upon,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  history  women  were 
now  openly  offered  "make-up." 

The  royalty  of  the  world  and  the 
crowned  royalty  of  American  society 
came  to  Max  Factor's  salon.  One  fabu- 
lously rich  princess  from  India  refused 
to  let  "pagan"  hands  touch  her,  how- 
ever, and  said  a  brush  would  have  to 
be  used  in  applying  all  make-up  on  her 
royal  person.  Max,  a  man  of  few 
words,  advised  her  she  would  be  hap- 
pier in  another  shop,  whereupon  she 
suddenly  remembered  purification  rites 
that  would  absolve  her  from  such  a 
sin.  Just  the  opposite  was  the  attitude 
of  a  new  Swedish  star  who  placed 
herself  entirely  in  the  make-up  mas- 
ter's hands  when  she  first  came  here. 
For  ten  days  Factor  experimented,  and 
then  emerged  with  Greta  Garbo,  as 
the  public  was  to  see  her. 

When  sound  came  to  films,  newly 
trained  engineers  discovered  that  their 
sensitive  microphones  picked  up  the 
splutter  of  carbon  arc  lights.  Tungsten 
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lamps  were  substituted,  but  their  soft 
light  brought  a  fresh  problem  of  low 
illumination.  This  was  solved  with  a 
new,  highly  sensitive  film  called  Pan- 
chromatic. The  new  process  registered 
more  delicate  variations  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  long  established  Ortho- 
chromatic  make-up  could  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  film.  Factor  retired 
to  his  laboratory  for  five  months,  re- 
maining incommunicado,  for  this  un- 
foreseen obstacle  could  ruin  all  of  his 
years  of  labor. 

When  he  emerged,  however,  ex- 
hausted but  triumphant,  he  had  dou- 
bled the  range  of  facial  tints.  More- 
over, he  had  met  the  challenge  by 
evolving  a  new  rouge,  eyeshadow,  and 
eyebrow  and  eyelash  make-up  in 
enough  shades  to  suit  the  player's  col- 
oring. Max  Factor  "Panchromatic 
Make-up"  resulted  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  all  screen  make-up  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  thin  and  transparent 
enough  to  register  naturally  on  the 
new  and  sensitive  film.  That  year — 
1928— the  man  who  had  come  to  this 
country  a  few  decades  before  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  accepted  a 
special  Academy  Award  for  practi- 
cally rescuing  the  industry. 

Later,  Technicolor  presented  a  vex- 
ing problem.  For  a  time  it  made  all 
actors  look  as  though  they  had  yellow 
jaundice.  Just  before  the  one-time 
"immigrant  boy"  died,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Pancake 
Make-up  show  perfect  results.  Not 
only  was  it  used  for  Technicolor,  but 
it  was  almost  immediately  adapted  to 
replace  orthodox  greasepaint  for  actors 
in  black-and-white  pictures.  It  was  a 
short  step  into  the  field  of  society 
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make-up,  and  it  literally  took  the 
feminine  public  by  storm. 

As  far  back  as  1930,  the  Factors 
were  looking  for  basic  make-up  prin- 
ciples for  television.  By  1932,  a  make- 
up was  ready  for  pioneer  television 
players,  and  in  1946  Max,  Jr.,  pat- 
ented and  presented  Television  Make- 
up. This  was  another  first — the  first 
perfected  cosmetic  material  specifically 
designed  for  this  new  medium. 

Today,  the  dynasty  Max  Factor 
built  is  a  living  tribute  to  his  teaching. 
Davis,  the  oldest  son,  directs  all  of  the 
firm's  business  activities,  including  for- 
eign. He  has  a  big  task  in  coordinating 
large  plants  in  Mexico  City,  Buenos 
Aires,  Sydney,  London,  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  overseeing  distribution  to 
all  other  key  global  points.  Louis  is  in 
charge  of  mechanical  production :  man- 
ufacturing and  packaging  of  products. 
Sidney  heads  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment. Max,  Jr.,  46-year-old  direct  suc- 
cessor to  his  father's  creative  genius, 
is  the  top  creative  and  technical  man. 
In  addition  to  developing  new  cos- 
metics, he  is  rated  one  of  the  six  great- 
est perfume  creators  and  critics  in  the 
world. 

According  to  Max,  Jr.,  Hedy  La- 
marr  needs  the  least  corrective  make- 
up. Dolores  Del  Rio,  he  says,  has  less 
use  for  eye  make-up  than  any  other 
beauty.  His  concept  of  the  perfect 
American  woman  is  one  consisting  of 
the  composites  of  all  national  and 
racial  strains. 

"She  would  have  deep  blue  Scandi- 
navian eyes,"  he  opines.  "Give  her  the 
luxuriant  brows  and  lashes  of  the 
Latins,  the  prominent  cheek  structure 
of  Indians  from  our  New  England 
states,  rugged  Celtic  mouth  and  lips, 
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and  the  imperious  jaw  line  and  car' 
riage  of  the  patrician  English  type." 

Max  Factor,  Jr.,  believes  firmly, 
however,  that  every  woman  can  be 
attractive  if  she  follows  a  few  simple, 
basic  rules.  They  are: 

Underapply  rather  than  overapply 
cosmetics. 

Never  copy  any  person's  appear- 
ance in  its  entirety.  If  you  are  short 
and  dumpy,  for  instance,  do  not  imi- 
tate Esther  Williams.  If  you  insist  on 
copying  someone,  be  sure  you  are  at 
least  a  counterpart  of  the  person  in 
age  and  physical  appearance. 

Cheek  rouge  ought  to  be  used  for 
corrective  purposes,  not  just  coloring. 
If  your  face  is  too  full  and  round,  or 
cheek-bones  too  prominent,  you  can 
pattern  the  rouge  to  shadow  down  de- 
fects to  a  minimum.  Even  a  slight 
double  chin  can  be  minimized  by  ap- 
plying rouge  on  the  saggy  area. 

Put  on  lipstick  more  durably  by  fol- 
lowing the  motion  picture  technique. 


"Our  engagement's  off,  Sally.  I  just  lost 
you  to  Stinky  Jones  in  a  marble  game." 


Apply  it  as  usual.  Blot  off  excess  with 
make-up  tissue.  Powder  over  lipstick 
application.  Blot  powder  even  and 
smooth  with  make-up  tissue.  The 
powder  will  serve  to  cover  much  of 
the  oil  base  in  the  lipstick.  Now, 
very  lightly  and  thinly  go  over  that 
application  with  lipstick,  which  should 
be  applied  with  a  brush.  Blot  again 
with  make-up  tissue. 

Never  forget  that  your  teeth  are 
just  as  important  as  your  other  fea- 
tures. No  matter  how  pretty  you  are, 
you  are  not  at  your  best  if  tobacco 
stains  or  lipstick  smudges  mar  your 
teeth. 

You  can  be  glamorous  with  glasses, 
Factor  says.  If  wearing  glasses  of  any 
degree  of  magnifying  power,  do  your 
eye  make-up  extra  carefully.  If  magni- 
fying power  is  great,  you  would  do 
better  to  eliminate  eye  make-up  alto- 
gether. 

But  the  most  important  piece  of 
advice  from  expert  Factor  is  this: 
whatever  your  special  make-up  prob- 
lems may  be,  use  cosmetics  only  to 
enhance  your  natural  beauty,  never 
to  obliterate  it. 

A 

A  stockbroker  was  very  keen  on  having 
proficient  clerks  in  his  employ.  Before  a 
clerk  could  enter  his  office  he  had  to  pass 
a  written  exam  on  his  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness. One  exam  question  was:  "Who 
formed  the  first  company?" 

One  bright  young  man  was  a  little  puz- 
zled but  he  was  not  to  be  floored.  He 
wrote:  "Noah  successfully  floated  a  com- 
pany while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in 
liquidation." 

▲ 

Definition  of  a  stenographer:  A  person 
to  whom  one  dictates  grammatical  errors, 
and  from  whom  one  receives  spelling 
errors. 


The  activity  is  strictly  legitimate. 
by  MARY  MANTZ 


UNTIL  William  Shakespeare 
started  shifting  the  scenery 
around,  the  Elizabethan  theatre  was 
usually  stocked  with  moralizing 
miracle  plays,  not  the  rollicking  farces 
or  realistic  tragedies  that  we  now 
associate  with  it. 

Credit  Shakespeare  for  this  trans- 
formation which  was  the  birth  of  the 
theater  as  we  know  it  today,  but  give 
an  assist  to  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge,  which  lent 
scholars,  poets  and  translators  who 
contributed  greatly  to  productions 
that  still  play  to  standing-room-only 
audiences  in  modern  theatres. 

Today  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  providing  impetus  to  another 
transformation  that  is  changing  the 
scope  of  comedy  and  drama  here  in 
America. 

In  the  past,  a  Broadway  address 
was  needed  to  insure  good  theater  to 
a  playgoer  in  the  United  States.  A 
hackneyed  road  show  or  white- 
washed movie  version  of  former  New 
York  hits  was  the  usual  fare  for 
people  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

But  now  there  are  many  hustling 
centers  of  theatrical  activity  between 
the  footlights  of  Broadway  and  the 
klieg  lights  of  Hollywood.  As  in 


Elizabethan  times,  an  important  con- 
tribution  to  this  broadening  of  dra- 
matic interest,  which  began  with  the 
growth  of  summer  stock  companies 
and  little  theatre  movements,  is  being 
made  by  our  colleges  and  universities 
with  their  playhouses  and  dramatic 
organizations. 

The  University  of  Kansas  City  is 
one  of  the  schools  which  is  proving 
that  the  legitimate  theatre  is  far  from 
dead.  Its  annual  drama  season  devel- 
ops fresh  talent,  original  themes,  and 
experimental  techniques  as  a  spur  to 
the  modern  theatre;  and  in  addition 
revives  an  appreciation  of  the  classics. 

For  16  seasons  the  University  has 
been  sponsoring  dramatic  activity, 
and  in  the  past  two  years  this  activity 
has  become  amazingly  widespread. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  City  Playhouse  in  October, 
1948,  its  achievements  have  been  a 
bright  example  to  many  larger  theatre 
groups. 

Few  soldiers  would  recognize  as 
the  Playhouse  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  the  former  army  post  audi- 
torium from  Camp  Crowder,  Mis- 
souri. A  modern  facade  has  removed 
the  boxy  barracks  look,  and  bright 
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colors  and  soft  lighting  within  leave 
no  traces  of  wartime  drabness. 

Structurally  redesigned,  the  theatre 
now  includes  classrooms,  office  space, 
a  lobby,  and  an  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive,  be-muraled  lounge  adjacent  to 
the  main  theatre.  Backstage  are 
dressing  rooms,  costume  storage  space, 
a  carpentry  shop  and  large  overhead 
loft  and  wing  areas.  The  orchestra  pit 
operates  on  a  lift,  and  may  be  ele- 
vated  to  stage  level  for  extra  playing 
space.  A  projection  booth  permits  the 
alternating  of  movies  with  stage  pro- 
ductions. 

One  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
City's  first  drama  directors  helped  to 
put  the  new  Playhouse  in  the  lime- 
light. Blevins  Davis,  director  of  nu- 
merous Broadway  and  radio  produc- 
tions, returned  to  guest-direct  the 
opening  production,  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's Elizabeth  the  Queen. 

Davis  imported  Jane  Cowl  as  star 
of  the  show,  and  filled  the  supporting 
cast  with  eager  volunteers  from  the 
student  body  and  surrounding  com- 
munity. Other  such  volunteers 
handled  many  technical  assignments. 
Furniture,  tapestries  and  armor — all 
original  pieces  of  the  period — were 
secured  from  private  collections.  Elab- 
orate, accurately  designed  costumes 
were  executed  by  a  Dallas  costumer 
and  later  presented  to  the  University 
wardrobe  collection. 

The  resulting  slick  professional- 
amateur  production  played  to  capac- 
ity houses  for  a  week's  engagement. 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theatre  Association 
were  among  the  opening  night  aud- 
ience to  applaud  the  initial  effort  of 
the  Playhouse.  The  success  of  such  ef- 


forts is  one  of  the  Association's  pri- 
mary goals.  That  group  supports  the 
production  of  plays  in  similar  the- 
atres throughout  the  country,  thereby 
establishing  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  professional  and  com- 
munity theatres. 

Dr.  John  Newfield,  regular  Play- 
house director,  is  ably  equipped  to 
develop  such  a  relationship.  Former 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Cen- 
ter Opera  company,  Newfield  re- 
ceived his  professional  training  in 
Vienna  under  Max  Reinhardt,  and 
has  served  as  director-producer  in  the 
opera  houses  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and 
Salzburg.  Newfield  contends  that  the 
University-community  theatre  af- 
fords an  educational  service  that  road 
shows  cannot  provide,  and  offers  no 
real  competition  to  established  legit- 
imate theatres.  His  aim  is  a  30- week 
theatrical  season  for  the  semi-profes- 
sional theatre,  combining  the  talents 
of  important  stars,  prominent  direc- 
tors and  skilled  technicians  with  those 
of  the  community  and  the  University. 

The  1949-50  Playhouse  season  in- 
cluded four  major  productions,  six 
chamber  music  concerts,  a  special 
ballet  and  native  dance  series,  a  sum- 
mer "master  teachers"  music  institute 
and  opera  workshop,  three  experi- 
mental plays,  and  numerous  classes  in 
dramatic  study. 

The  variety  of  talent  that  goes  into 
the  productions  shows  the  advantages 
of  this  dramatic  activity  as  an  outlet 
for  community  interest.  Charles  Holt, 
a  senior  at  the  University,  rewrote 
the  libretto  to  Offenbach's  Fair  Helen 
into  a  sprightly  Americanized  com- 
edy. Ernest  Manheim,  a  sociology 
(Continued  on  Page  506) 
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LAST  winter  at  Sun  Valley  a  boy 
of  twelve  and  a  South  American 
business  tycoon  won  their  "one  star" 
pins  on  the  same  day. 

Who  was  more  thrilled  was  hard  to 
say,  but  their  entire  ski  class  met  at 
tea  in  the  lounge  of  the  Lodge  to 
offer  congratulations.  The  "one  star" 
pin  is  the  lowest  award  of  the  Sun 
Valley  ski  school.  A  skier  wins  it  by 
making  a  descent  of  Dollar  mountain 
without  a  fall.  As  long  as  he  stays  on 
his  two  feet,  he  can,  if  he  likes,  have 
all  day  to  come  down  and  whether  he 
makes  the  run  in  a  wide  and  wobbling 
snowplow  or  in  parallel  christies  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference. 

The  boy  of  twelve  was  one  of  a 
family  party  staying  in  the  chalets 
during  a  "Learn  to  Ski"  week  for  a 
flat  rate  of  $75  a  week  for  all  ex- 
penses including  ski  lessons.  The  busi' 
ness  man  had  a  deluxe  suite  in  the 
Lodge  with  a  wood-burning  fireplace 
and  a  luxurious  private  sun  deck.  This 


made  not  a  whit  of  difference  to 
either. 

The  only  thing  that  mattered  was 
that  the  two  had  taken  their  first  big 
forward  step  in  the  mastery  of  what 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying sports  in  the  world.  The  fact 
that  they  had  done  it  together  and 
after  the  same  number  of  lessons  in 
the  same  class  made  them  fast  friends. 

They  also  had  joined  the  large  and 
loyal  group  of  Sun  Valleyites  who  are 
convinced  that  the  Idaho  resort  has 
everything  a  skier's  heart  desires — 
plus. 

The  "plus"  comes  in  such  extra  divi- 
dends as  the  bright  sunshine  that  takes 
the  shivers  out  of  skiing,  the  complete 
system  of  chair  lifts  that  make  going 
up  the  mountain  almost  as  much  fun 
as  the  downhill  run,  and  the  skating, 
dancing,  bowling,  and  movies  that  add 
gayety  to  after-skiing  hours  and  keep 
non-skiers  amused  and  happy. 

There  also  is  the  sheer  beauty  of 
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winter  at  Sun  Valley.  The  spacious 
Lodge  and  rambling  Challenger  Inn 
are  situated  in  a  mile-high  valley  of 
the  Sawtooth  mountains,  with  vast 
white  open  slopes  rolling  down  to  the 
valley  floor  on  three  sides  and  9250' 
foot  Baldy  mountain  dominating  the 
scene  on  the  fourth.  Add  to  this  the 
crystal  clear  atmosphere  and  the  un- 
believably blue  sky  and  it  is  easily 
understood  why,  as  Sun  Valley  pre 
pares  for  its  1 1th  winter  season,  60  per 
cent  of  advance  reservations  are  held 
by  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  vacation 
in  this  winter  wonderland  before. 

The  resort  will  throw  open  its  doors 
on  December  2 1  this  year  for  the  first 
of  its  winter  guests.  Christmas  is  the 
season  for  family  parties — families  in 
which  mother  and  father  and  the  chil- 
dren all  are  enthusiastic  skiers,  and 
families  that  find  Idaho  a  convenient 
place  to  meet  sons  and  daughters  from 
colleges  and  schools,  East  and  West. 
Grandparents  like  to  come  and  mix 
with  a  young  crowd  to  escape  the 
rocking  chair  brigade  of  other  resorts. 
More  often  than  not  the  Sun  Valley 
vacation  is  an  unforgettable  Christmas 
present  for  the  whole  family. 

In  the  perfect  setting  for  a  white 
Christmas,  the  festivities  with  which 
the  holiday  season  is  ushered  in  have 
become  traditional.  There  is  a  torch- 
light procession  of  skiers  down  Dollar 
mountain  just  at  dusk  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Santa  whirls  in  his  sleigh  through 
the  arch  at  the  Challenger  Inn  and 
arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic 
Christmas  tree  while  carollers  sing 
from  every  balcony  around  the  village 
square.  This  is  the  night  on  which 
the  management  prays  that  snowflakes 
as  big  as  silver  dollars  will  come  float- 


ing softly  down  and  usually  they  do. 

Each  month  thereafter  brings  its 
own  crowd  of  guests.  In  January  come 
the  veteran  skiers  who  like  to  ski  when 
the  snow  is  at  its  best  and  the  powder 
lies  deep,  and  soft  as  feathers,  on  the 
runs.  February  sees  a  gay,  fashionable 
crowd,  including  celebrities  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  fill  the  resort  to 
capacity. 

In  March  the  college  crowd  will 
again  be  schussing  the  slopes,  and  top- 
notch  racers  will  arrive  to  train  for 
the  Harriman  Cup  races,  March  17 
and  18.  For  the  experts,  this  will  be 
a  particularly  exciting  year,  since  try- 
outs  for  the  1952  Olympic  slalom  and 
downhill  races  will  be  held  in  the 
Valley  on  March  10  and  11. 

All  facilities  of  the  resort  are  at 
the  disposal  of  every  guest.  He  can 
dine  and  dance  where  he  chooses,  and 
all  the  sports  are  there  for  his  en- 
joyment. 

According  to  a  favorite  skiing  song, 
all  a  member  of  the  hickory-slat  fra- 
ternity needs  for  complete  happiness 
is  "Two  boards  upon  cold  powder 
snow."  The  directors  of  the  Sun  Val- 
ley ski  school,  which  now  has  more 
than  33  instructors,  know,  however, 
that  the  average  skier  needs  more  than 
this.  He  needs  terrain  that  will  suit 
both  his  ability  and  his  experience.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  seven  chair  lifts 
are  kept  in  operation. 

Whatever  slopes  a  skier  tries,  the 
most  fun  is  in  the  ski  classes.  If  he 
joins  a  class,  his  day  goes  about  like 
this:  He  is  up  for  breakfast  and  out 
to  the  ski-meeting-place  near  the  Lodge 
to  join  his  class  by  ten  o'clock.  If  he 
is  skiing  on  Dollar,  he  may  come  back 
to  the  village  for  lunch  at  twelve,  or 
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he  may  lunch  at  the  Dollar  Cabin  at 
the  foot  of  that  mountain. 

On  Baldy  he  will  lunch  three  quar' 
ters  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  at 
the  Roundhouse,  which  has  a  mam- 
moth stone  fireplace  open  on  four 
sides.  For  a  change  he  may  have  a 
bowl  of  soup  or  a  hamburger  at  the 
new  warming  hut  at  the  top  of  the 
third  lift.  After  lunch  he  will  bask 
for  awhile  in  the  Alpine  sunshine  and 
acquire  a  coat  of  tan  that  will  be  the 
envy  of  Florida  vacationists. 

Two  more  hours  of  class  and  then 
back  to  the  village  for  tea.  This  is  the 
congenial  hour  of  the  day  when  new 
friends  who  met  in  the  ski  classes  get 
together  to  talk  about — skiing. 

A  dip  in  one  of  the  outdoor  artifi- 
cially heated  swimming  pools,  a  hearty 
dinner  and  the  skier  is  ready  for  bed. 
Or  is  he?  Almost  every  evening  sleighs 


leave  the  Inn  or  the  Lodge  and  groups 
of  young  people  sing  their  way  up  the 
snowcovered  road  to  Trail  Creek 
Cabin  for  an  evening  of  folk  dancing 
and  games.  The  bowling  alleys  are 
filled  with  devotees,  who  watch  the 
weekly  scores  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Diehard  atheletes  skate  on  one 
of  the  three  skating  rinks  under  the 
low  hanging  stars,  while  less  ambitious 
guests  take  in  one  of  the  latest  movies 
at  the  Opera  House.  There  is  dancing 
in  the  Duchin  Room  to  Harl  Smith's 
WHB  orchestra  and  in  the  Ram  to 
music  played  by  the  Sun  Valley  Trio. 
There  is  something  in  the  mountain 
atmosphere  that  distills  enough  energy 
in  a  person's  veins  for  all  these  things. 

There  must  be,  for  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  they  are  out,  ready 
and  eager  to  be  off  to  the  mountains 
again. 


▲ 


One  little  boy  playing  in  the  snow  was 
having  a  wonderful  time  on  his  single  ski 
— while  the  rest  of  his  companions  had 
the  usual  pair.  A  man  stopped  the  boy 
and  said  to  him,  "Sonny,  you  ought  to 
have  two  skis!" 

The  boy  grinned  up  at  him.  "I  know  I 
ought  to  have.  Mister.  But  you  can  have 
an  awful  good  time  on  one  ski  if  you 
only  got  one  ski." 

▲ 

An  Easterner  was  being  driven  by  a 
rancher  over  a  blistering  and  almost  barren 
stretch  of  West  Texas  when  a  gaudy  bird, 
new  to  him,  scurried  in  front  of  them.  The 
Easterner  asked  what  it  was. 

"That  is  a  bird  of  paradise,"  said  the 
rancher. 

The  stranger  rode  on  in  silence  for  a 
time,  and  then  said,  "Pretty  long  way 
from  home,  isn't  he?" 


Don't  brood — you're  a  human  being, 
not  a  hen. 

▲ 


"It's  surprising  how  it  adds  up— I  get  a 
nickel  for  cleaning  up  my  plate,  another 
nickel  for  going  to  bed,  another  for — " 


Long,  timber-free,  white  blanketed 
slopes  stretch  away  into  the  illimit- 
able distance,  inviting  the  skier  to 
try  his  newly-acquired  technique. 
So,  homeward  the  ski  class  wends 
its  way,  following  the  instructor  like 
a  group  of  graceful  birds,  with  the 
wind  in  their  faces  and  the  dry,  pow- 
der snow  swirling  up  in  their  wake. 
It  is  the  promise  of  such  perfect  ski- 
ing that  brings  thousands  of  de- 
votees of  this  thrilling  winter  sport 
to  Sun  Vallev  vear  after  vear. 


There   is  no  haphazard   skiing  at 
T^SjiaVaiky^  Gt)od  sportsmanship  and 
^~T^*U&*%)itiui    consideration    for  the 
'''^5>diHiBt^-' fellow"  is  the  -  watchword*. 
"  Ski   Sch^)T --instructors   stress  the 
value  of  "co"ntcolled""skiing  to  their 
'*e^^pupil^^arirJ  a- Corps  of  15  carefully 
selected"  expert  skiers  comprise  the 
Ski  Pfctrgl.  They  are  constantly  alert 
for  the  safety  of  all  skiers. 


Proper  skiing  technique  should  be  acquired  to  fully 
enjoy  the  sport  in  all  its  spine-tingling  and  thrilling  sen- 
sations. At  Sun  Valley  you  will  find  an  expert  corps  of 
instructors  bringing  their  classes  along  with  amazing 
speed.  The  beginner,  after  a  few  lessons,  is  usually  sur- 
prised at  his  own  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  and  his 
skill  in  negotiating  the  gentler  slopes  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence. Advanced  skiers,  also,  profit  by  instruction  in 
the  Sun  Valley  Ski  School. 


'  ith  the  abundance  of  superb  skiing 
features  and  facilities  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  Sun  Valley  is  a  favored  site 
for  various  meets  of  national  and  in- 
ternational importance  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring  seasons.  The 
annual  Harriman  Cup  races,  usualK 
held  the  latter  part  of  March  when  the 
spring  snow  is  at  its  best,  attract  a 
brilliant  field  of  skiers  and  thousands 
of  fascinated  spectators. 
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by  W.  H.  BRADFORD 


EVER  since  the  days  of  the  fabled 
W.  T.  Kemper,  to  be  a  Kemper 
in  Kansas  City  is  to  be  a  banker.  If 
you're  Jim  Kemper,  you're  at  the 
Commerce  Trust — if  you're  Crosby, 
the  City  National.  Probably  no  great 
city  in  America,  other  than  Kansas 
City,  has  two  brothers  who  are  heads 
of  such  large  rival  banking  institutions 
— big  banks,  fiercely  competitive!  A 
third  brother,  W.  T.  Kemper,  Jr.,  is 
president  of  the  Kemper  Investment 
Company,  with  interests  in  ten  com- 
munity banks  which  are  in  a  sense 
competitors.  Being  a  Kemper  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  a  lot  rougher  than  you 
imagine  it  to  be! 

Big  James  M.  Kemper,  Swing's 
nominee  for  Man  of  the  Month,  has 
had  to  show  people  that  he  could  be 
a  success  in  his  own  right,  without 
depending  on  the  financial  prestige  of 
his  father. 

When  you  walk  into  his  office,  a 
tall,  rangy  man  rises  from  his  chair 
and  greets  you  earnestly  with  a  firm 
handclasp.  Cool,  smooth,  friendly,  and 
humorous,  he  has  the  ability  to  put 


people  at  ease  immediately.  Listen  to 
his  conversation,  and  you  realize  that 
here,  indeed,  is  a  man  who  is  wise,, 
direct,  forceful,  and  self-assured.  Here, 
too,  is  a  modest  man,  one  who  says: 
"The  staff  makes  this  bank;  the  or- 
ganization spirit  is  what  makes  it  suc- 
cessful." 

As  a  youth,  Jim  Kemper  decided  to 
commit  his  life  to  banking.  His  de- 
cision, no  doubt,  was  due  to  his  father 
whose  advice  Jim  treasured.  There  is. 
pride  in  his  voice  when  he  says,  "My 
father  never  gave  any  bad  advice,  it 
was  always  good  and  right." 

At  the  University  of  Missouri,  Jim 
did  the  things  expected  of  a  W.  T. 
Kemper  son.  He  became  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  social  fraternity,, 
played  football,  and  dabbled  enough 
in  campus  politics  to  become  president: 
of  his  senior  class.  He  bummed  the 
thousand  miles  on  railroads  necessary 
for  the  "honor"  of  joining  the  secret 
society,  Quo  Vadis.  He  even  rode  the 
rods  from  Moberly  to  Macon — which 
takes  courage  as  well  as  physical 
strength. 
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After  graduation  in  1916,  Jim  went 
to  work  in  a  bank  at  Enid,  Okla., 
owned  by  his  father.  In  those  days,  a 
beginner  did  other  jobs  besides  keep- 
ing books,  such  as  sweeping  out  the 
bank.  When  the  U.  S.  A.  entered 
World  War  I,  Jim  thought  to  satisfy 
his  dream  of  many  years,  flying.  But 
a  defective  ear,  the  same  one  in  which 
he  wears  a  hearing  aid  today,  grounded 
him.  Always  hopeful  of  flying,  he  was 
kept  on  the  ground  the  rest  of  the 
war,  ending  it  as  post  adjutant  at 
Clichy  outside  Paris. 

Before  joining  the  army,  Jim  had 
married.  On  his  return  in  1919,  Mrs. 
Kemper  was  in  poor  health.  Doctors 
recommended  that  they  move  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  Jim  began  what  he  calls 
an  "office  boy's  job"  with  the  Na- 
tional City  Company.  Two  months 
later,  he  was  a  salesman  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  happy  to  be  strictly  on 
his  own. 

Jim  Kemper  claims  two  "handi- 
caps"! One  is  the  magic  name  of 
Kemper,  which  he  overcame  by  going 
away  from  the  home  town,  and  prov- 
ing to  himself  and  others  that  he  didn't 
need  help.  The  other  is  all  6  feet 
5  inches  of  him,  because  he  feels  that 
people  resent  being  looked  down  upon. 
He  solves  this  by  using  low  chairs 
when  sitting,  and  by  sitting  whenever 
possible. 

Just  when  the  bond  salesman  was 
beginning  to  make  good — the  preced- 
ing month  his  commissions  had  been 
a  healthy  $1600— his  father  wired 
him  that  there  was  a  place  in  the 
Commerce  Trust  Company  for  him. 
It  was  a  difficult  decision;  but  since 
he  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  banker, 
Jim  and  his  wife  came  home.  Here, 
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along  with  his  regular  work  of  greet- 
ing customers  and  opening  accounts 
at  the  Commerce,  he  had  the  sideline 
of  directing  rescue  operations  at  the 
bank  in  Enid,  Okla.,  where  he  had 
originally  begun.  The  bank  was  in 
difficulties — but  young  Kemper's  sa- 
gacity, hard  work  and  banking  skill 
pulled  it  out. 


The  Commerce  Trust  Company  of 
Kansas  City  has  had  a  long  history. 
In  April  of  1865,  a  group  formed  the 
Kansas  City  Savings  Association  to 
help  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  orig- 
inal predecessor  to  the  present  com- 
pany. In  1882  the  Association  was 
re-chartered  under  the  name  of  "Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri"; and  during  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  Commerce 
became  the  largest  bank  west  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1906,  the  Commerce  Trust 
Company  was  organized.  Under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  its  president, 
W.  T.  Kemper,  it  continued  to  grow. 

The  older  Kemper's  conception  of 
the  banking  business  was  unique  at 
that  time.  He  felt  that  a  banker  did 
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not  have  to  be  cold  and  unapproach- 
able in  order  successfully  to  analyse 
and  pass  on  loans  and  investments.  In 
the  bank  quarters,  customers  were 
greeted  by  their  first  names  and  made 
to  feel  very  much  at  home. 

This  was  the  bank  to  which  Jim 
Kemper  returned  from  California.  He 
became  as  expert  at  diagnosing  bad 
loans  as  a  skilled  doctor  diagnosing 
diseases.  His  experience  and  wisdom 
were  evident  a  few  years  later  during 
the  Florida  real  estate  boom,  bubble 
and  bust.  His  only  advice  to  prospec- 
tive  land  buyers  in  those  days  was  to 
"stay  out  of  it."  He  gave  the  same 
good  advice  in  1929  against  plunging 
in  the  stock  market. 

Named  the  "boy  banker"  in  this 
period  because  of  his  rapid  rise  in 
banking  circles,  Jim  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Commerce  in  1925.  Many 
thought  he  was  chosen  solely  because 
of  his  financial  connections.  But  in 
1922,  three  years  earlier,  W.  T.  Kem- 
per had  sold  all  his  interests  in  the 

|  bank.  The  first  consideration,  there- 
fore, was  the  ability  of  the  individual 
who  was  to  head  a  great  banking  in- 
stitution. The  Commerce  directors 
realized  that  Jim  Kemper  was  the  man 
they  needed. 

By  the  fall  of  1932  continued 
stresses  were  showing  in  the  banking 
picture.  Bank  failures  had  increased 

'  rapidly.  From  30,000  banks  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  number 
declined  to  about  18,000  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1932.  Theodore  Gary  and 
Company  decided  at  this  time  to  dis- 
pose of  their  sizable  interest  in  the 
Commerce.  W.  T.  Kemper  stepped 
forward  and  offered  to  purchase  at 
$86  a  share. 


In  March  of  1933,  the  crisis  began. 
But  the  showmanship  of  his  father, 
and  the  maturity  of  Jim,  pulled  the 
Commerce  through  a  period  when  so 
many  other  banks  failed.  With  deposi- 
tors lined  up  to  withdraw  their  money, 
W.  T.  Kemper  passed  among  them 
handing  out  apples — and  a  "run"  on 
the  bank  failed  to  materialize. 

The  years  1933  to  1938  were  years 
of  growth  for  the  Commerce  Trust 
Company,  headed  by  W.  T.  Kemper 
as  chairman,  and  Jim  Kemper  as  pres- 
ident. In  January  of  1938,  W.  T. 
died,  and  Jim  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  refers  to  this  as  being 
"kicked  upstairs." 

Jim  Kemper's  philosophy  of  bank- 
ing is  reflected  in  his  slogan,  "If  the 
customers  prosper,  we  prosper."  He 
has  always  stressed  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  common  man  who  keeps  a  bank 
going;  and,  like  his  father,  has  en- 
deavored to  make  sure  the  common 
man  feels  it  is  his  bank  .  .  .  the  "peo- 
ple's bank."  Coupled  with  that  con- 
ception are  the  many  things  in  the 
organization  which  make  the  employees 
happy  to  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
bank. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  Commerce 
retirement  plan,  in  effect  since  1922, 
a  period  of  28  years.  Under  this  plan, 
begun  long  before  other  banks  adopted 
such  plans,  an  employee  is  retired  at 
65  at  half  his  highest  salary.  This, 
Jim  feels,  provides  "job  incentive"  and 
"job  security" — leads  the  employees  to 
feel  there  is  a  chance  to  get  ahead  and 
to  retire  at  65  in  comfort. 

The  other  big  factor  in  the  bank 
organization  is  a  training  program  in- 
stituted several  years  ago.  Under  this 
plan,  several  men  enter  training  at 
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one  time.  The  usual  period  of  training 
is  about  one  and  a  half  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  speed  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual learns. 

The  trainee  need  not  have  a  college 
background,  although  it  is  preferred. 
The  main  things  are  ability,  intelli- 
gence, and  push.  The  departments  in- 
cluded in  this  program  are:  analysis, 
bonds,  bookkeeping,  country  bank 
bookkeeping,  collections,  credit,  dis- 
count, domestic  exchange,  foreign  ex- 
change, real  estate,  savings,  transit, 
and  trust  operations. 

By  working  and  studying  in  the 
various  departments,  the  trainees  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  over- 
all banking  structure  and  how  it  func- 
tions. They  constantly  improve  their 
positions  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
advance  in  the  organization.  This  pro- 
gram has  attracted  so  much  interest 
that  queries  come  in  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  asking  if  there  is  room 
for  applicants  in  the  training  program. 
From  Texas,  New  York,  California 
and  Minnesota  they  come — eager  to 
train  at  the  Commerce  and  make 
banking  their  profession. 

For  many  years,  Jim 
chairman  and  president 
bank's  busiest  office  on 
floor.  In  1948,  he  relinquished  the 
title  of  president.  Now,  sitting  in  his 
"upstairs"  office,  he  feels  that  he  can 
relax  and  think.  As  he  puts  it,  "I  am 
now  off  the  firing  line." 

To  get  "off  the  firing  line"  re- 
quired years  of  work,  and  canny  skill 
in  recruiting  and  training  the  team 
which  runs  the  bank.  An  important 
part  of  this  is  to  get  the  "right"  direc- 
tors— some  of  them  from  the  bank's 
own  organization,  others  from  "out- 
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side,"  active  in  businesses  which  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  community. 

Jim  proved  to  be  a  master  at  this 
sort  of  negotiation.  Since  he  became 
president  in  1925,  he  personally  has 
had  a  large  part  in  securing  as  direc 
tors  fourteen  of  the  twenty  men  now 
on  the  bank's  Board.  Their  names 
and  business  connections  indicate  the 
"penetration"  of  the  Commerce  in  the 
community : 

Benj.  C.  Adams,  president  of  The 
Gas  Service  Company,  owned  by 
Cities  Service. 

Barney  L.  Allis,  president  of  the 
Trianon  Hotel  Company,  operating 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach.  Mr.  Allis  also 
directs  the  Allis  Hotel  in  Wichita, 
and  the  Connor  in  Joplin. 

George  W.  Dillon,  banker,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Board. 

A.  B.  Eisenhower,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Commerce,  and  one 
of  the  famous  Eisenhower  brothers. 

Ralph  L.  Gray,  president  of  the 
Sheffield  Steel  Corporation. 

A.  L.  Gustin,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

James  M.  Kemper,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Commerce. 

Jo  Zach  Miller  III,  former  Com- 
merce official,  now  retired. 

John  D.  Leland,  vice-president  of 
the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company. 

Victor  A.  Newman,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  Woolf  Brothers. 

Miller  Nichols,  president  of  the 
J.  C.  Nichols  Company. 

Frank  A.  Theis,  president  of  the 
Simonds- Shields -Theis  Grain  Com- 
pany. 

H.  P.  Wilhelmsen,  president  of  the 
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W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Joseph  C.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Commerce. 

Others  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
are:  Gordon  T.  Beaham,  president  of 
the  Faultless  Starch  Company;  Cliff 
C.  Jones,  president  of  R.  B.  Jones  t$ 
Sons,  Inc.;  James  Ketner,  chairman  of 
the  Plaza  Bank  of  Commerce;  L.  L. 
Marcell,  investor;  Thomas  McGee,  of 
Thos.  McGee  6?  Sons;  and  Bryce  B. 
Smith,  a  director  of  General  Baking 
Company. 

Jim  Kemper  still  puts  in  a  full  work- 
ing day.  He  gets  down  to  the  bank  at 
nine  each  morning  and  stays  till  five 
or  five-thirty.  He  goes  to  bed  between 
10  and  12  each  night;  and  not,  as  he 
puts  it,  "with  pad  and  pencil  or  book 
at  the  bedside.  I  go  right  to  sleep." 
Part  of  the  charm  of  his  large  and 
beautifully  furnished  office  lies  in  the 
little  garden  plot  on  the  roof  outside 
his  west  window.  Ten  by  twenty  feet 
in  size,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  brown 
wooden  fence.  The  grass  is  glossy 
green  turf,  with  some  of  the  city's 
pigeons  on  it;  and  flowers  around  the 
edge.  The  authentic  rural  touch  is  a 
little  bird  house  attached  to  the  fence. 

Indicative  of  Jim's  even  tempera- 
ment  as  a  boss  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  only  two  secretaries  in  35  years. 
His  secretary  briefs  him  on  callers 
before  they  enter,  and  he  takes  a 
personal  pride  in  answering  his  own 
phone.  On  trips  to  other  cities,  where 
he  likes  to  woo  new  accounts  for  the 
Commerce,  he  is  thoroughly  briefed 
by  his  competent  staff  on  the  people 
he  is  to  see.  Notes  as  to  their  personal 
and  business  doings — their  home  life 
and  children — their  vacation  plans  and 


hobbies — their  civic  achievements.  He 
can  visit  with  them  as  an  old  friend, 
indeed. 

The  Commerce  Trust  Company, 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Jim 
Kemper,  has  had  many  banking 
"firsts."  One  is  the  banking  seminar 
held  yearly.  Executives  of  correspond- 
ent banks  gather  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems they  face,  and  the  possible  solu- 
tions. They  get  first  hand  information 
on  the  very  latest  banking  methods. 
Jim  feels  that  this  makes  the  corre- 
spondent stronger  and  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  an  illuminating  exchange 
of  ideas. 


Another  "first"  is  the  Commerce 
Garage.  In  1940,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  bank  needed  a  sizable  garage 
located  next  door  for  the  convenience 
of  bank  customers  and  Commerce 
Building  tenants.  The  land  offsetting 
the  bank  on  Main  Street  was  pur- 
chased, a  beautiful  garage  and  store 
building  was  built,  new  tenants  were 
secured,  and  in  June  of  1941,  the  new 
garage  was  opened.  As  existing  shop 
leases  expired,  the  entire  ground  floor 
area  was  finally  cleared  for  the  in- 
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stallation  of  the  "World's  Largest 
Downtown  Drugstore"  by  Katz  Drug 
Company.  It's  a  modern  miracle  of 
merchandising,  where  one  can  buy 
almost  anything  except  a  threshing 
machine. 

Still  another  achievement  in  which 
the  Commerce  had  a  hand  is  the  Mid- 
west Research  Institute.  This  is  a  non- 
profit  organization  founded  by  a  group 
of  forward-looking  citizens  to  help  the 
future  welfare  of  Kansas  City  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Commerce  di- 
rectors were  leaders  in  its  inception 
and  launching.  It  furthers  develop- 
ment through  research  in  agriculture, 
minerals,  and  industrial  processes. 
Opened  in  June  of  1944,  it  has  from 
the  beginning  made  significant  achieve- 
ments in  its  two  broad  fields  of  re- 
search in  the  resources  of  this  region, 
and  confidential  research  for  private 
industry.  It  also  renders  consultant 
and  advisory  services. 

Loans  are  the  biggest  end  of  the 
banking  business,  and  from  them 
comes  much  of  a  bank's  profit.  No 
bank,  Jim  feels,  can  afford  to  gamble 
with  depositors'  money  and  stockhold- 
ers' money  on  chancy  loans.  There- 
fore, loans  are  made  to  those  with 
useful  products  or  services  that  will 
fill  a  genuine  need  or  build  the  com- 
munity, and  to  those  who  have  ideas, 
energy,  ability,  honesty,  and  a  pro- 
gressive attitude.  But  loans  are  made 
to  consumers,  too,  not  just  business- 
men. The  Commerce  will  loan  to  any- 
one; and  the  bank  has  the  largest  con- 
sumer credit  in  Kansas  City. 

For  those  who  seek  a  banking  con- 
nection, Jim  has  some  suggestions.  "Be 
sure  to  look  it  over.  Your  bank  must 
give  you  sound,  constructive  advice, 
something  you  can  build  on.  The  most 
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important  thing  is  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  bank.  Meet  the  officers,  learn 
the  services  you  can  get,  consider  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  always  remem- 
ber, make  up  your  own  mind." 

As  the  years  roll  on,  Jim  has  re- 
linquished many  of  his  hobbies  and 
pursuits.  His  2,084-acre  farm  four 
miles  south  of  Belton  is  a  going  busi- 
ness where  he  often  rides  to  his  herd 
of  grade  cattle.  Just  recently  he  pur- 
chased five  purebred  Hereford  bulls. 
When  at  home,  1231  West  57th 
Street,  he  can  frequently  be  found  in 
his  basement  workshop.  Here,  midst 
the  manual  tools,  he  is  known  as  "Mr. 
Fix-It."  For  twenty  years  Jim  played 
polo  and  rode  to  the  Mission  Valley 
Hunt  Club  hounds.  But  he  is  inactive 
now  in  both,  and  prefers  beekeeping. 
At  one  time  he  kept  bees  in  his  back- 
yard; but  now  he  has  ten  colonies  at 
the  farm. 

Much  of  his  interest  lies  in  civic 
affairs.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Down- 
town Committee,  devoted  to  investi- 
gating downtown  Kansas  City  condi- 
tions and  creating  improvements. 

Jim  feels  that  a  strong  downtown 
area  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  any 
city.  "Two  of  Kansas  City's  biggest 
problems,"  he  says,  "are  downtown 
parking  facilities  and  traffic.  Any  city 
needs  to  have  a  lot  of  parking  space 
to  attract  merchants  and  customers, 
and  this  means  that  traffic  must  flow 
smoothly  and  continuously."  Some  of 
this  problem  will  be  solved  when  the 
eight  million  dollar  Southwest  Traffic- 
way  is  opened  this  fall.  A  magnificent 
new  Express  Way  will  speed  traffic 
over  the  railroad  tracks  and  Southwest 
Boulevard;  fan  out  in  all  directions 
at  Penn  Valley  Park;  and  provide  a 
vital  new  traffic  link  with  rapidly 
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growing  Johnson  County,  Kansas.  An- 
other traffic  improvement  on  the 
docket  is  the  projected  fifteen  million 
dollar  Sixth  Street  Express  Way,  to 
relieve  congestion  and  speed  traffic  in 
Kansas  City's  North  End. 

The  most  recent  improvement  urged 
by  Jim's  committee  is  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  Union  Station  Plaza.  Jim 
feels  that  in  its  present  condition,  vis- 
itors entering  the  city  for  the  first 
time  do  not  get  the  right  impression. 
"Kansas  City  is  a  beautiful  city,  and 
we  should  eliminate  these  eyesores." 
The  city  has  at  last  begun  work  on 
widening  both  Pershing  Road  and 
24th  Street.  Trees  and  shrubs  will  be 
planted  and  one-way  traffic  will  be 
installed,  to  make  a  beautiful  approach 
to  the  station.  On  the  south,  "Sign- 
board Hill"  is  to  be  cut  down  and 
replaced  with  a  building  containing  a 
bus  terminal,  offices  and  shops. 

"The  future  of  Kansas  City  is  lim- 
itless," says  Jim.  "With  our  balance 
between  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
as  a  central  point  of  transportation  for 
distribution,  Kansas  City  is  just  really 


getting  started.  We  can  spread  out  as 
far  as  we  want  to,  and  grow!  And  we 
are  growing — not  in  a  flash — but  in 
steady,  sure  progression.  Kansas  City 
has  no  ceiling." 

Swing  salutes  the  Man-of-the- 
Month,  James  M.  Kemper.  A  modest 
man;  but  one  who  has  brought  to 
Kansas  City  a  kind  of  leadership  it 
needs,  one  who  believes  in  the  future 
of  the  city,  and  one  who  spares  no 
pains  to  put  that  belief  into  practice. 

It  is  fitting  to  quote  the  inscription 
on  the  picture  of  W.  T.  Kemper 
which  hangs  in  Jim's  office.  "To  my 
Jim,  who  has  always  come  without  my 
calling." 

And,  fitting  to  note  that  young  Jim 
Kemper,  Jr.,  at  present  a  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  Commerce,  is  following  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  They  say  he  will 
equal  his  father  in  banking  ability; 
and  he,  too,  is  picking  up  his  banking 
savvy  in  the  ranks.  He's  on  the  "front 
line"  in  the  lobby  with  a  desk  at  the 
rail — no  private  office! — greeting  all 
comers,  and  making  them  feel  at  home. 
It's  part  of  the  plan  to  make  the  Com- 
merce "the  people's  bank." 


Ad  Men-Attention!! 


ADVERTISING  men  would  do  well  to  take  a  few  pointers  from  some  of 
the  advertising  copy  that  appears  in  ads  for  the  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  which  came  to  Kansas  City,  September  13-14. 

Typical  one  column  "two  line  splash":  Dashing  Danubian  Display  of 
Distinguished  Haute  Ecole  Horsemanship."  And:  "JUNGLE  DRUMS," 
Rousing,  Rhythmic  Mumbo  Jumbo  Jubilee  with  Native  Girls,  Boys,  and 
Elephants."  And: 

"Seville,"  Enchanting  Ethereal  Extravaganza  With  Beautiful  PINITO 
DEL  ORO,  Spain's  Queen  of  the  Air  &  Sixty  Soaring  Senoritas." 

The  circus,  playing  in  New  York,  brought  this  comment  from  Brooks 
Atkinson,  of  the  New  York  Times:  "This  year's  beauty  is  Pinito  del  Oro, 
who  insists  upon  standing  and  swinging  on  a  high  trapeze  without  steadying 
herself  with  her  hands.  On  the  opening  night  the  men  in  the  audience  were 
very  sympathetic  with  Signora  Oro  and  very  relieved  when  she  got  down 
safely.  No  one  that  beautiful  need  risk  her  life  in  a  balancing  act.  For  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  male  citizenry,  Signora  Oro  ought  to  be  grounded." 
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Someone  commented  that  Philip  of  Mace 
don  was  noticeable  for  drinking  freely. 
"That,"  said  Demosthenes,  "is  a  good  qual- 
ity in  a  sponge  but  not  in  a  king." 


"What  is  the  defendant's  reputation  for 
veracity?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  witness,  "I  have 
known  him  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
fishing  all  day  and  hadn't  gotten  a  single 
bite!" 


When  someone  asked  the  famous  clown, 
Fratellini,  why  he  had  never  married,  he 
replied,  "When  you  are  thirsty,  do  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  river?" 


When  Leo  Blech  was  rehearsing  an  or- 
chestra in  Berlin,  preparatory  to  giving 
an  opera  he  himself  had  composed,  he  had 
trouble  in  getting  the  players  to  follow 
him  over  a  particularly  difficult  passage. 
The  fifth  time  through  it,  a  bass  player 
cleared  his  throat  and  nervously  but 
openly  declared:  "I  don't  think  we'll  make 
it,  Mr.  Blech.  The  same  passage  causes 
us  trouble  when  we  play  'Aida'." 
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'He  was  building  a  boat  in  it  when  I 
turned  around  and  ..." 


Patsy,  6  and  Mary,  3,  were  talking 
about  their  night  prayers. 

"Now  be  sure  you  remember  your  fa- 
vorite relatives,"  their  mother  cautioned. 
"Always  say  'God  bless  all  my  aunts  and 
uncles'." 

"But,"  objected  the  little  girls,  "how 
can  we  say  'God  bless  'em'  when  we've 
never  heard  'em  sneeze?" 


The  new  church  was  nearly  finished 
and  the  inside  furnishings  were  in  place. 
Proudly  he  bragged,  "You  should  see  the 
altar  in  my  church!" 

The  girl  responded  eagerly,  "Lead  me 
to  it!" 


Hecklers  don't  always  get  the  best  of 
it — if  you're  tempted  to  interrupt  an  elec- 
tion speaker,  remember  this  cautionary 
tale. 

Lloyd  George  once  began  a  speech,  "I 
am  here  .  .  ."  He  paused  a  moment  and 
a  would-be  humorist  shouted:  "So  am  L 
"Quite  so,"  said  George.  "But  you're  not 
all  there." 


The  old-fashioned  bubble  bath  may  have  been  taken  in  a  milkshake. 

back  a  trifling  $50,000.  Hubert  B. 
Parson,  New  Jersey  capitalist,  went 
in  for  bathrooms  furnished  in  period 
styles.  The  three  dozen  baths  in  his 
Long  Branch  mansion  cost  him  a  mere 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Our  sturdy  forebears  would  have 
been  mildly  amazed  at  the  idea  of 
such  extravagent  surroundings  for 
one's  ablutions.  In  fact,  they  would 
have  been  amazed  at  the  suggestion 
that  they  wash  themselves  all  over 
with  soap  and  water. 

The  most  ancient  and  honorable  of 
orders  of  British  knighthood  is  called 
"The  Order  of  the  Bath,"  because 
initiates  were  for  centuries  ceremoni' 
ally  bathed — in  clear  water,  without 
soap.  Enlisting  in  the  defense  of 
right  against  wrong,  truth  against 
falsehood,  and  honor  against  dishonor, 
the  purpose  of  washing  candidates 
was  "to  show  how  bright  and  pure 
ought  to  be  the  lives  of  those  who  en- 
gage  in  a  noble  enterprise." 

Unless  a  doughty  warrior  happened 
to  topple  into  a  river  while  risking 
his  life  to  rescue  a  fair  maiden,  the 
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■  •  HPEXAS  GUINAN,  queen  of  the 
■  JL  night  clubs,  equipped  her  bath' 

room  with  two  electric  stoves  and  a 
silk-covered  divan.  To  complete  the 
atmosphere  of  luxury,  the  device  upon 
which  the  tissue  was  wound  concealed 
a  music  box  that  rendered  Wagner 
when  a  sheet  was  removed! 

High-flying  antics  in  the  bathroom 
have  not  been  restricted  to  the  female 
I  of  the  species.  Clarence  Darrow  some- 
times took  as  many  as  three  hot  baths 
Jin  a  single  evening.  Paul  Manship, 
the  sculptor,  fitted  his  tub  with  an 
enormous  canopy  giving  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  triumph  of  sanitation 
over  sentiment. 

George  Blumenthal,  of  New  York, 
insisted  that  he  could  bathe  better  in  a 
tub  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  black 

■  i  Italian  marble.  His  whimsy  set  him 
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ceremonial  initiation  was  the  one  bath 
of  a  lifetime.  Chivalry  was  in  flower, 
but  soap  was  not.  The  poets  who  pen 
dainty  verses  about  the  intrepid  King 
Arthur  and  his  gallant  knights  pre- 
serve  a  dignified  silence  on  the  subject 
of  cleanliness  of  person.  Sir  Launcelot 
wore  unsullied  armor  that  dazzled  the 
eye;  but  his  aroma  was  that  of  the 
barnyard.  Tennyson  sings  of  the  lily 
white  character  of  Elaine,  "the  fair 
maid  of  Astolat,"  but  discreetly  fails 
to  mention  that  her  neck  was  dirty. 

Even  the  fastidious  few  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  human  body  does  not 
always  emit  the  fragrance  of  the  violet 
did  not  wage  a  crusade  for  cleanliness. 
Their  tactics  were,  at  best,  defensive. 
It  would  have  been  too  absurdly 
simple  to  take  a  bath  and  remove  the 
accumulated  aromas.  Far  better  to 
adopt  a  system  of  camouflage. 

Lavish  use  of  scented  powder,  aro- 
matic oils,  and  perfume  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Fashionable  belles 
bought  cologne  by  the  gallon,  powder 
by  the  barrel.  Men  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  their  redolence  and 
adopted  desperate  measures  to  combat 
it. 

Francis  Bacon,  philosopher,  essay- 
ist, and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  among  those  who  took  the  matter 
to  heart.  Every  morning  during  his 
later  life  he  had  his  servants  rub  him 
down  with  oil  of  almonds  and  table 
salt.  Then  he  fumigated  himself  with 
the  smoke  from  a  mixture  of  tobacco, 
bay  leaves,  aloes,  and  rosemary.  The 
idea  of  using  soap  and  water  seems 
never  to  have  entered  his  mind. 

Great  ladies,  particularly  in  France 
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and  England,  began  to  vie  with  one 
another  at  inventing  new  methods  to 
enhance  their  charms.  The  numerous 
enemies  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  volup- 
tuous temptress  of  the  late  French 
Empire,  were  puzzled  when  she  began 
retiring  to  a  locked  and  barred  room 
to  receive  a  daily  beauty  treatment. 
The  session  seldom  lasted  less  than  an 
hour,  and  it  was  widely  rumored  that 
the  Devil  himself  officiated. 

Attempts  by  bribing  her  servants  to 
divulge  what  went  on  in  the  secret 
room  were  unsuccessful.  But  even  at 
ninety,  Ninon's  complexion  was 
clearer  than  that  of  rivals  half  her  age. 
And  though  she  used  far  less  perfume 
than  was  customary,  she  smelled  more 
like  a  flower  than  did  the  youngest 
bud  at  court.  Upon  her  death  in  1705, 
the  private  room  was  opened  and 
found  to  contain  a  crude  bathtub! 

Though  she  did  not  invent  the  tub, 
her  use  of  it  gave  the  device  a  power- 
ful impetus.  A  notable  conservative 
was  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistress 
of  Louis  XV  and  fashion  arbiter  of 
her  day.  She  boldly  admitted  prefer- 
ring perfume  to  the  use  of  soap  and 
water.  After  her  death,  her  palace 
was  rebuilt.  Workmen  finally  dis- 
covered in  an  isolated  room  the  one 
bathtub  which  the  establishment 
boasted.  But  instead  of  using  it  for 
the  purpose  intended,  Pompadour  had 
turned  it  into  a  miniature  fountain, 
complete  with  a  spouting  statue! 

In  spite  of  a  few  such  reactionaries, 
cleanliness  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
order  of  the  day.  By  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century,  most  upper-class 
women  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
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idea  of  bathing  the  entire  body.  But 
the  practice  was  almost  entirely 
limited  to  members  of  the  fair  sex. 

Even  Napoleon  did  not  escape 
criticism  when  the  news  leaked  out 
that  he  bathed  frequently.  Male  mem' 
bers  of  European  royalty  agreed,  with 
one  accord,  that  the  French  ruler 
bathed  because  he  was  a  snob  and  a 
show-off.  Veteran  soldiers  confi- 
dently predicted  that  he  would  ruin 
his  health  by  washing  off  the  protec- 
tive coat  built  over  his  body  by 
Nature. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  tub  lagged 
a  few  years  behind  that  in  Europe. 
The  life  of  William  Pinkney,  the 
statesman,  covered  approximately  the 
same  period  as  that  of  The  Little 
Corporal.  Though  he  refused  to  buy 
a  tub,  the  American  bathed  daily  from 
a  wash-pan.  After  concluding  his  ab- 
lutions, he  invariably  draped  himself 
with  thin  gauze  and,  so-attired,  had 
body  servants  throw  fine  salt  on  him. 
The  salt,  so  he  affirmed,  would  pre- 
serve the  skin  and  counteract  the 
harmful  effect  of  soap  and  water! 

As  late  as  the  Civil  War  period, 
Godey's  Lady's  Boo\  regarded  the  tub 
as  a  device  which  one  should  use  with 
caution  and  moderation.  The  mirror 
of  fashion  and  model  of  etiquette  for 
the  period,  the  editor  declared  in  one 
issue:  "Once  a  week  is  enough  for  a 
decent  person  to  wash  himself  all  over, 
and  whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
that  ought  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
of  caution!" 

There  is  no  foundation,  however, 
to  the  popular  belief  that  the  tub  was 
once  banned  by  law.  The  official  at- 


titude seems  to  have  been  one  of  in' 
difference;  if  people  were  so  foolish 
as  to  risk  thir  health  by  bathing,  it 
was  their  own  business. 

In  spite  of  determined  resistance, 
the  bath  continued  to  win  steady  vic- 
tories. Not  the  least  important  was 
the  adoption  by  Vassar  College  of  a 
rule  making  it  mandatory  for  every 
girl  to  take  two  tub-baths  weekly.  To 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  rule, 
students  were  long  required  to  report 
each  Monday  morning  when  baths 
for  the  previous  week  were  taken! 

Just  when  the  triumph  of  soap  and 
water  seemed  assured,  Anna  Held  in- 
troduced American  women  to  the 
custom  of  bathing  in  milk.  No  new 
idea,  since  very  early  times  it  has 
been  a  popular  delusion  that  a  flawless 
complexion  may  be  gained  thereby. 
Many  famous  beauties  of  earlier  times 
practiced  it.  Male  devotees  included 
the  famous  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
and  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II,  of  Tur- 
key. Sarah  Bernhardt  frequently 
spent  the  entire  morning  soaking  in 
warm  milk — and  sometimes  received 
callers  while  lolling  in  the  tub. 

Various  other  substitutes  for  soap 
and  water  flourished  for  a  time.  A 
group  of  wealthy  European  women 
headed  by  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Aus- 
tria, bathed  daily  in  distilled  water. 
Going  to  the  other  extreme,  the  Em- 
press Josephine  filled  her  tub  with  a 
mixture  of  milk,  honey,  and  crushed 
strawberries.  Beau  Brummel,  the  fa' 
mous  dandy  and  man-about-town, 
added  the  yolks  of  eight  dozen  eggs  to 
his  bath. 

Such  unconventional  beauty  treat- 
ments have  had  their  brief  day  on  the 
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skin  and  disappeared,  but  the  bath 
goes  marching  on.  Even  the  frantic 
appeals  and  protests  of  small  boys  are 
futile,  and  seem  to  be  growing  less 

He  returned  to  his  office  building  after 
hours  to  pick  up  some  forgotten  papers 
and  found  the  single  elevator  man  on 
night  duty  deeply  engrossed  in  20-odd 
pounds  of  Webster's  Unabridged.  "What're 
you  looking  up?"  he  asked  the  man. 

"Nuttin'." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nope.  Readin".  I'm  to  'RA'  now.  Ain't 
gonna  be  runnin'  a  elevator  all  m'life." 

A 

The  sweet  young  thing  was  taken  by 
her  boy  friend  to  a  sleight-of-hand  show. 
The  "Prof"  was  reading  a  book  through 
one  thickness  of  cloth,  then  another  page 
through  two  thicknesses,  then  three.  The 
girl  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  started 
to  leave. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  her  escort. 
"Don't  you  like  the  performance?" 

"John,"  she  replied,  "this  is  no  place 
for  a  decent  girl  in  a  cotton  dress." 

▲ 

Some  girls  become  dietitians;  others  dye 
and  become  titians. 


determined  with  each  passing  genera- 
tion. His  forces  strengthened  by  radio 
serials  and  singing  commercials,  King 
Tub  is  in  the  bathroom  to  stay! 

There's  something  to  be  said  for  living 
in  Russia  at  that:  You'd  never  lose  an 
election  bet. 

A 

The  great  composer,  Liszt,  is  said  to 
have  called  upon  Rossini  with  a  letter  of 
introduction.  Rossini  asked  him  to  play, 
listened  politely,  and  when  he  was  done, 
asked  him  what  the  piece  was.  Liszt  said, 
"It  is  a  march  which  I  have  written  on 
the  death  of  Meyerbeer.  How  do  you  like 
it?" 

Rossini  replied,  "I  like  it  very  much, 
but  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  you  had  died  and  Meyer- 
beer had  written  the  music?" 

A 

English  fishermen  found  it  hard  to  keep 
herring  fresh  until  they  reached  market. 
They  built  tanks  into  their  trawlers,  but 
the  imprisoned  fish  still  became  sluggish 
and  listless.  Then  one  captain  put  a  cat- 
fish into  the  tank  to  keep  the  herring 
lively.  "To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "the  catfish 
will  eat  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  way, 
but  that  is  his  wage.  And  he  is  worth 
his  keep,  for  the  herring  come  to  market 
fresh  and  command  a  price  which  pays 
for  the  catfish's  toil  on  them  fifty  times 
over." — Arnold  Toynbee,  British  Historian. 

A 

The  driver  of  Ambulance  No.  7  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  ordered 
never  to  tell  a  patient  his  name.  The 
reason:  his  name  is  Joseph  St.  Peter. — 
Washington  Post. 

A 

The  shoe  clerk  studied  the  narrow  foot 
of  the  thin  little  customer.  He  had  just 
removed  a  well-worn  shoe  of  E  width, 
and  said,  "Good  heavens,  man,  you  should 
be  wearing  an  A  width." 

Shaking  his  head  the  customer  replied: 
"I'm  a  house-to-house  salesman  and  I  can 
keep  a  door  open  wider  with  an  E!" 
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by  HOWARD  W.  BLAKESLEE 


Howard  W.  Bla\eslee.  science  edi- 
tor of  the  Associated  Press,  has  writ' 
ten  thousands  of  stories  about  science, 
but  now  he  writes  about  himself  and 
his  philosophy  of  life,  times — and 
science.  At  70,  this  is  his  story. 

THIS  week  I  passed  my  seventieth 
birthday,  the  allotted  three-score' 
and'ten. 

Because  of  science,  about  which  I 
have  been  writing  for  twenty-one 
years,  I  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

I  don't  have  to  worry  about  what 
climate  to  choose  for  retirement  to 
preserve  my  declining  years.  Nor 
what  to  eat  or  drink.  Nor  when  to 
get  up  in  the  morning. 

For  science,  and  some  good  luck, 
have  given  me  a  new  life  and  three 
small  children.  Because  of  the  chil- 
dren, I  know  exactly  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  Keep  on  working. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  I  get  fired 
from  my  job.  I  still  must  work,  and 
that  simplifies  everything. 

Retirement  is  a  queer  thing.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  believe  there  have  been 


men  who  wanted  to  retire.  I  believe 
they  were  happy  in  retirement.  I 
have  met  many  young  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  retirement  with 
pleasure. 

But  I  never  met  one — not  one — 
elderly  man,  who  at  retirement  age 
wanted  to  retire. 

Maybe  you  have  heard  it  is  un- 
usual for  men  of  70  to  continue  work- 
ing. Don't  believe  it.  Thanks  again 
to  science,  there  are  now  1 1  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  past  65. 
More  than  you  think  are  doing  some 
kind  of  work. 

The  largest  sector  of  science  news 
is  about  medicine.  There's  so  much 
it  makes  your  head  swim.  To  profit, 
you  have  to  get  a  little  scientific  your- 
self. 

I  have  learned  by  trial.  In  my 
teens,  I  had  a  bad  heart,  but  a  wise 
doctor  said — don't  worry  and  don't 
strain. 

Later,  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  then  the 
University  of  Michigan's  famous 
trainer,  stopped  me  from  running  in 
mile  and  half-mile  races,  because  of 
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my  heart.  So  I  took  to  cross-country 
running  and  was  happy. 

Still  later,  in  New  Orleans,  I  used 
to  win  the  mile  and  half-mile  raes  on 
the  same  day.  I  have  amateur  athletic 
union  gold  medals  for  victories. 

In  those  days  life  insurance  com- 
panies insisted  on  charging  me  extra 
because  of  my  heart. 

Later,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  one  of  the 
leading  doctors  warned  me  never  to 
hurry  after  a  street  car.  He  did  not 
warn  me  to  stop  playing  basketball. 
I  didn't  tell  him  about  that.  So  I  con- 
tinued playing. 

And  I  have  played  tennis  and  hand- 
ball, to  this  day,  especially  handball. 

You  may  say  I  disregarded  medical 
advice.  But  I  didn't.  True,  for  many 
years  doctors  were  unhappy  about  my 
handball,  but  now  they  have  sur- 
rendered and  compliment  me. 

I  followed  the  advice  given  me,  or 
any  heart  patient- — don't  strain.  Only 
you  can  tell  when  you  are  straining 
your  heart.  In  my  case  I  built  up 
strength  and  endurance  slowly,  over 
months  and  years,  without  ever  work- 
ing hard  at  any  moment. 

When  I  was  winning  two  races  the 
same  day,  I  never  worked  hard.  The 
boys  who  lost  those  races  gave  their 
all,  and  came  to  the  finish  line  stag- 
gering. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the 
greatest  athletes  had  an  extra  margin 
and  became  champions  on  that  margin. 
I  think  this  applies  to  all  things  in  life. 
When  we  go  all  out  on  any  job,  and 
continue  to  exhaustion,  we  lose  more 
than  we  gain.  It's  a  fact  that  in  my 
life  when  I  worked  hardest  I  made 
the  least  progress.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  to  others. 
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Science  can  prove  this.  But  science 
cannot  teach  you  how.  That  you  have 
to  learn  by  yourself.  Take  relaxing. 
In  my  forties  I  decided  to  practice  re- 
laxing. Learning  how  took  me  ten 
years.  Even  now,  thirty  years  after- 
ward, I  still  have  to  beware  to  keep 
from  getting  tense  when  tenseness  is 
wasteful. 

Millions  of  parents  are  worrying 
about  the  effects  of  television  on  their 
children.  Fewer  books  are  read.  Scho- 
lastic standings  are  dropping. 

I  don't  worry,  for  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  before.  My  first  family, 
four  children,  were  small  when  the 
movies  came  in.  Parents  worried  then 
about  the  effect  on  their  children.  The 
talk  was  nearly  all  in  favor  of  for- 
bidding movie  attendance,  or  for 
choosing  only  carefully  selected  pic- 
tures. 

In  our  house  we  did  it  differently. 
We  made  a  rule  that  the  children 
could  see  anything  they  wanted,  and 
that  dad  and  mom  could  go  with 
them.  Within  a  year  these  children 
had  sampled  everything.  They  had 
become  choosy.  They  liked  only  cer- 
tain selected  pictures,  their  own 
choices.  When  I  wanted  to  know  a 
good  movie,  I  asked  the  children,  an 
they  seldom  were  wrong. 

I  think  television  will  go  the  same 
way,  even  though  the  new  set  in  01 
home  is  interfering  with  dinner  an 
though  my  wife  says  I  am  worse  than 
the  children. 

Well  I  remember  sixty  years  ago 
when  I  was  young.  Then  the  world 
was  a  wonderful  place. 

Later,  around  World  War  I,  many 
adults  of  my  generation  were  saying 
the  world  had  gone  to  pot,  that  chil- 
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dren's  morals  and  everything  else  were 
getting  worse.  The  imminent  return 
of  the  Dark  Ages  was  stressed  then 
as  much  as  today.  But  my  four  chil' 
dren,  and  all  the  other  children, 
thought  the  world  a  wonderful  place. 

Today  it  is  the  same  story.  And 
the  children  in  my  new  family  think 
the  world  is  a  wonderful  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  headshak- 
ing  is  mostly  due  to  getting  old.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age.  No 
youthful  spirit  accepts  this  defeatism. 
No  aged  person  needs  to  feel  gloomy 


In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  a  traffic  officer  fol- 
lowed a  woman  motorist  who,  hand  out 
for  the  turn,  had  driven  past  him  and, 
hand  still  out,  kept  on  going  for  the  next 
two  intersections. 


The  policeman  pulled  up  alongside  and 
asked:  "What's  the  big  idea?"  The  woman 
explained,  "I'm  just  drying  my  nail  polish." 


"/'//  be  trying  for  your  parole  now — my 
father  has  retired." 
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about  the  future.  Gloom  is  just  a  bad 
habit. 

Science  has  given  us  more  of  every 
thing,  including  more  opportunity  to 
develop  morally  and  spiritually  We 
have  so  much  that  we  do  not  yet  com' 
prehend  the  full  extent. 

Against  the  fears  of  destruction  and 
enslavement,  the  world  has  a  guaran- 
tee.  John  Nance  Garner,  former  vice' 
president,  named  this  guarantee — 
"men  of  good  will."  The  world  is 
seeded  with  them. 

A  little  Milwaukee  girl  came  home  from 
school  and  mentioned  that  she  had  to 
"copy  everything  from  the  paper  of  the 
girl  sitting  next  to  me  because  I  can't  see 
the  blackboard." 

The  next  day  her  mother  took  her  to 
the  doctor  to  test  her  eyes.  He  finished 
and  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  "Your 
eyes,"  he  said,  "are  even  better  than 
normal.  Why  can't  you  see  the  black- 
board?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  little  girl,  "the 
girl  sitting  in  front  of  me  is  too  tall." 
▲ 

Hank  Sylvern  tells  of  the  Russian  who 
became  so  mad  he  wanted  to  go  sock  Joe 
Stalin.  "Now,  now,"  cautioned  his  friend. 
"Let's  not  lose  our  heads." — Earl  Wilson. 
▲ 

"Grand  Coulee!"  yelled  the  American 
as  he  hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer. 

"Grand  Coulee!  What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  neighbor. 

"That's  the  world's  largest  dam,  isn't 
it?" 

▲ 

After  three  days  and  nights  of  steady 
downpour,  the  rural  mail  carrier  on  a  back 
country  route  was  requested  to  make  a  re 
port  concerning  his  tardiness  in  accom- 
plishing deliveries.  He  wrote:  "First  day 
busted  tire  chains  and  kept  getting  stuck 
in  the  mud.  Second  day  my  team  of  mules 
played  out.  Third  day  by  boat  got  wedged 
in  treetops  above  Picnic  Grove." 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  A 
FLYING  SAUCER? 

(Continued  from  Page  420) 

"The  disk  appeared  close  beside 
the  ship  at  a  distance  estimated  to 
be  about  50  feet,  thereafter  sweep' 
ing  rapidly  away  from  the  plane, 
rapidly  increasing  speed  and  diving 
away  from  the  ship,  until  lost  from 
view." 

Hewitt  described  the  saucer  as  ah 
most  perfectly  round,  with  a  slight 
irregularity  on  one  side,  bluish-red 
tinged,  and  with  some  sort  of  "tiny 
window,"  which  he  was  unable  to 
describe  further.  However,  Hewitt 
said  the  "window"  glittered  distinctly 
in  the  light  of  the  city  below. 

The  captain  said  the  object  did  not 
glide  perfectly  straight  and  true  as 
when  a  kid  "sails"  a  tin  can  lid;  rather 
it  seemed  "to  turn  over  in  flight." 


The  captain  reported  another  cu- 
rious  incident  which  occurred  aboard  • 
the  flight.  He  says  that  immediately 
before  seeing  the  flying  saucer  he  be- 
came  warm,  took  off  his  uniform  hat 
and  placed  it  on  a  rack  behind  his 
seat  near  the  open  window. 

Immediately  after  seeing  the  flying 
saucer,  he  excitedly  leaped  up  to  go«* 
back  in  the  cabin  to  inform  the  pas- 
sengers — and  his  hat  was  unexplain' 
ably  gone.  Crew  and  passengers  said 
they  didn't  touch  the  hat  and  Hewitt 
says  no  one  could  have  come  near 
enough  to  him  to  take  his  uniform 
hat. 

Hewitt  thinks  that  the  saucer  may 
have  some  mysterious  power  about  it 
enabling  it  to  grab  objects  at  a  dis' 
tance,  for  he  knows  it  was  at  the  same 
instance  his  hat  disappeared  that  he 
looked  out  the  open  window  and  saw 
the  flying  saucer. 


A  prim  little  old  lady  was  obviously  em- 
barrassed by  the  presence  of  a  man  beside 
her  at  the  drugstore  counter.  Finally  a 
smile  crossed  her  face.  She  looked  the 
clerk  in  the  eye  and  said  perkily:  "Two 
packages  of  bathroom  stationery,  please." 

A 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  who  must  count  potatoes  instead 
of  sheep  these  nights,  was  on  a  Puerto 
Rico-bound  airliner  recently  when  thick, 
juicy  steaks  were  served  to  each  passenger 
at  lunch.  Engrossed  in  talk  with  the  man 
in  the  next  seat,  he  was  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  flavorsome  aroma  of  sirloin 
from  the  approaching  trays  and  rather 
absent-mindedly  noted  the  two-inch  thick- 
ness of  his  neighbor's  filet.  Mechanically, 
he  accepted  his  tray  and  went  right  on 
talking. 

He  broke  off  in  mid-sentence,  picked  up 
his  knife  and  fork — and  then  looked  down 
at  his  plate.  Steak  .  .  .?  The  only  thing 
on  Brannan's  plate  was  potatoes,  prepared 
in  five  different  ways! 


Not  one  person  in  1,000  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  sees  it,  and,  without  sales- 
men and  advertising,  we  would  still  be 
a  nation  of  bicyclists. 


"Oops — unfastened  the  wrong  belt." 


Americans  first  shatnus  was  an  old  man  with  a  beard. 


by  LES  ZARRAN 

THE  gypsy  woman  made  strange 
gestures  before  the  sack  of  gold 
on  the  table,  while  across  from  her 
slouched  the  old  man  she  had  be* 
guiled,  his  beard  heaving  slowly  up 
and  down  with  his  chest.  He  was 
l  growing  sleepy  from  her  weird  chant- 
ing.  But  the  gestures  and  chanting 
I  were  necessary  if  the  gold  was  to  in' 
t  crease  within  16  days. 

"What  an  easy  old  fool,"  she 
Ithought.  "Each  victim  becomes 
easier."  The  motion  of  the  beard  was 
regular.  He  was  asleep.  A  stealthy 
hand  came  through  the  open  window 
and  seized  the  sack  of  gold.  Silently 
the  hand  replaced  it  with  a  sack  of 
stones. 

\  .  The  sleeping  man  spoke,  and  there 


was  a  scuffle  outside.  The 
gypsy  woman  looked  more 
closely  at  the  man  she 
thought  was  a  pushover. 
He  was  Allan  Pinkerton, 
America's  first  dectective. 
As  he  arrested  her,  one  of 
his  employees  nabbed  the 
swindling  gypsy's  accom- 
plice. 

The  gypsy  was  one  of 
thousands  of  criminals 
who  have  been  shadowed 
and  caught  by  men  of  the 
"seeing  eye"  since  old 
Allan  Pinkerton  set  up  his 
agency  in  the  mud  flats  of 
Chicago  exactly  a  century 
ago.  Although  the  trade- 
mark of  the  opened  eye 
has  changed,  the  policies 
of  the  firm  remain  much 
the  same.  Pinkertons  still 
refuse  to  handle  any  type  of  divorce 
case;  rates  of  payment  are  still  on  a 
daily  basis.    Once  railroad  officials 
tendered  Allan  Pinkerton  $10,000  to 
solve  a  train  robbery.    Refusing  to 
change  his  per  diem  policy,  he  solved 
the  case   for  much   less   than  the 
amount  originally  offered. 

Before  1900,  most  Pinkerton  cases 
involved  railroad  wreckers.  Much  of 
that  work  was  dropped  when  the  gov- 
ernment began  enforcing  protection 
of  the  mails.  Guarding  race 
tracks  has  been  added  to  the  Pinker- 
ton list.  The  FBI  adopted  Pinkerton's 
practice  of  keeping  a  complete  morgue 
on  all  criminals. 

Now,  in  the  age  of  the  FBI,  pos- 
tal inspectors,  and  efficient  police, 
some  people  may  regard  the  Pink- 
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ertons  as  men  who  stick  on  cars  and 
buildings  labels  reading,  "Protected 
by  Pinkerton."  But  a  peek  behind 
scenes  is  like  reading  a  detective 
story,  because  primarily  the  Pink' 
erton's  are  detectives. 

Until  he  trapped  his  first  coun- 
terfeiter  at  the  urging  of  his  friends 
in  Dundee,  Illinois,  Allan  Pinker' 
ton  had  never  seen  a  ten-dollar  bill. 
After  his  first  case,  he  could  not  be 
a  cooper  again.  Some  unusual 
ability  enabled  him  to  ferret  out 
the  wrongdoer.  When  he  suspected 
a  man,  Pinkerton  was  usually  right. 
One  day  in  1853,  walking  down  Lake 
Street  in  Chicago,  Pinkerton  became 
suspicious  of  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before.  The  man  was  doing 
nothing  wrong.  Still,  Pinkerton 
"knew"  the  man  was  dishonest.  Re- 
sorting  to  disguise,  Pinkerton  trapped 
him  the  next  morning  as  he  was  flee- 
ing with  jewels  from  hotel  thefts. 

The  first  "eye"  didn't  have  to  ad- 
vertise his  business.  He  had  only 
to  solve  cases.  Whenever  he  traveled 
away  from  Chicago  while  working 
on  a  case  he  would  soon  be  involved 
in  another  one. 

One  morning  in  1858,  the  cashier 
of  a  Columbia,  Tennessee,  bank 
was  found  dead  near  his  desk,  with 
his  head  bashed  in.  He  was  Carter, 
a  faithful  employee  who  slept  in  the 
bank  every  night. 

"It  saved  him  rent,"  the  banker 
explained  when  Allan  Pinkerton 
passed  through  Columbia. 

The  "eye"  was  interested.  Were 
there  suspects?  Only  a  man  named 
Slocum,  a  close  friend  of  the  mur- 
dered clerk.  But  he  was  too  impor- 
tant in  town  to  be  accused  on  mere 
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circumstantial  evidence,  consisting 
of  some  charred  paper  on  which 
Slocum's  signature  was  visible. 
Pinkerton  was  sure  Slocum  owed 
the  bank  clerk  money  he  was  unable 
to  pay.  Destroying  the  papers 
would  save  Slocum  from  financial 
ruin.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
do  that  safely — force  the  lock  on" 
the  bank  door  by  night,  enter  the 
bank,  and  crush  the  sleeping  clerks 
head. 

A  year  had  passed;  the  murderer 
might  still  be  in  town.  Could  he 
be  made  to  reveal  himself?  The 
banker  was  doubtful.  But  Allan 
Pinkerton  liked  to  stir  old  crimes.  He 
had  done  it  before. 

His  trick  was  to  haunt  Slocum's 
conscience.  He  knew  that  the  man 
who  escapes  from  his  crime  is  often 
superstitious  and  afraid  of  the  un- 
known. Putting  servants  into  the 
suspect's  house,  Pinkerton  had  a 
first-hand  report  of  Slocum's  emo- 
tions. They  sprinkled  perfume  that 
Carter  had  used  on  Slocum's  clothes, 
linen  and  towels.  They  splattered 
blood-red  dye  inside  and  outside  the 
house.  Slocum  was  terrified  one 
night  to  find  the  blood-red  initials  of 
the  dead  man  splotched  on  his  pil- 
low. 

The  detective  rigged  up  a  speak- 
ing tube  to  Slocum's  bedside,  and 
hid  outside.  At  night  he  made  weird 
sounds  that  almost  drove  Slocum  out 
of  his  mind. 

Up  before  dawn,  Slocum  fled  on 
an  early  morning  train.  Pinkerton 
and  his  agent  got  on  the  same 
train,  but  neither  had  ever  seen 
Slocum. 

Could    the    conductor  identify- 
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Slocum?  He  pointed  out  five  pas- 
sengers that  got  on.  Slocum  would 
have  to  be  singled  out  before  the 
train  made  a  stop.  Pinkerton  told 
his  agent  to  saturate  his  handker- 
chief  with  Carter's  perfume  and  sit 
behind  the  two  silent  men  in  the 
smoking  car. 

The  agent  waved  his  handkerchief 
through  the  air.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers began  nervously  twisting 
and  looking  about.  Suddenly  he 
bolted  from  the  car.  He  rammed  in- 
to Pinkerton. 

The  detective  had  accidentally 
spilled  some  of  the  perfume  on  him- 
self, and  poor  Slocum  must  have 
imagined  that  Pinkerton  was  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  clerk.  He 
began  to  grapple  with  Pinkerton, 
who  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
jumping.  But  Slocum  broke  loose 
.  and  jumped.  The  train  was  halted 
within  a  half  mile,  and  Pinkerton 
obtained  the  dying  man's  confession 
of  the  murder. 

Perhaps  Allan  Pinkerton 's  best- 
known  success  was  his  safe  delivery 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  President-elect's  in- 
auguration. While  Pinkerton  was 
investigating  a  railroad  case  in 
Baltimore,  he  learned  of  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Lincoln  when  he  changed 
trains  there. 

Some  political  fanatics  planned  to 
cause  a  riot  to  lure  the  guards  away 
from  the  Lincoln  train.  One  would 
dash  aboard  the  train,  kill  Lincoln, 
and  escape  into  the  mob. 

Pinkerton  hastened  to  Philadelphia 
to  warn  Lincoln.  In  an  all-night 
conference  with  railroad  officials 
and    his    agents,    Pinkerton  made 


plans  to  send  Lincoln  a  day  earlier, 
by  a  different  route.  Pinkerton  per- 
suaded the  manager  of  the 
American  telegraph  company  to  in- 
terrupt all  telegrams  in  and  out  of 
Philadelphia.  One  telegraph  wire 
was  open.    Pinkerton  had  it  cut. 


Through  the  frigid  night  Pinker- 
ton rode  on  the  rear  platform  of 
Lincoln's  train,  receiving  signals 
from  agents  at  strategic  points  along 
the  tracks.  Lincoln  traveled  as  an 
invalid  brother  of  Mrs.  Warne,  a 
woman  who  could  handle  a  gun. 
She  sat  armed  and  alert  in  the  front 
of  the  car. 

President  Lincoln,  impressed  by 
Pinkerton's  loyalty  and  value,  wanted 
him  to  form  a  secret  service  system, 
but  other  political  figures  opposed 
the  plan.  They  said  an  efficient 
espionage  system  could  not  be 
formed  during  such  upset  times. 

Pinkerton  went  behind  the  lines 
anyway.  He  joined  the  Department 
of  Ohio  as  Major  Allan  and  began 
making  excursions  through  the 
South.    Once  in  Memphis  he  en- 
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countered  a  Confederate  spy  he  had 
seen  in  Cincinnati.  Instead  of 
fleeing  northward  as  his  pursuer  ex' 
pected,  Major  Allan  headed  his  horse 
deeper  into  Confederate  territory. 

A  barber  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
recognised  Allan  as  the  "Mr.  Pinger' 
don"  he  had  often  shaved  in  a  Chi' 
cago  hotel.  Pinkerton  put  on  an 
act  of  outraged  Southern  pride.  It 
was  too  infuriating  for  a  man  from 
Augusta,  Georgia — as  Pinkerton  told 
them — to  be  taken  for  a  Yankee. 
Pinkerton  invited  his  fellow  South' 
erners  to  join  him  at  a  nearby  bar 
where  he  magnified  his  wounded 
pride. 

The  only  important  humiliation 
suffered  by  Pinkerton  was  at  the 
hands  of  a  notorious  and  well' 
educated  lock  expert  named  Shin- 
burn.  On  the  morning  of  June  27, 
1869,  the  Ocean  National  Bank  of 
New  York  City  discovered  a  theft 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  Pinkertons 
recognized  an  old  hand.  The  bur- 
glar was  the  same  man  who  escaped 
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once  when  handcuffed  to  a  Pinker- 
ton detective.  Shinburn  one  time 
got  out  of  prison  by  making  an  im' 
pression  of  his  cell  lock  with  pota- 
toes,  and  fashioning  a  key  from  his 
iron  spoon. 

Shinburn  had  rented  a  basement 
adjacent  to  the  bank  and  posed  as_ 
the  representative  of  a  Chicago  in- 
surance company.  He  carefully  ob- 
served business  hours  and  the  habits 
of  the  clerks.  Late  one  Saturday 
night,  with  accomplices,  he  bored  a 
hole  through  the  wall.  Shinburn, 
who  knew  the  combination  of  the 
vault,  simply  broke  the  locks  on 
smaller  drawers  within  the  vault. 
No  one  knows  how  he  got  the  com- 
bination. 

Shinburn  escaped  to  Europe  with 
his  loot,  where  he  purchased  a  title. 
Continental  police  could  not  be 
lieve  Baron  Shindell  capable  of  bank, 
burglary.  But  who  does  not  believe 
that  Baron  Shindell  lived  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  the  door  bolted  and 
chained  for  fear  that  the  "eye" 
would  somehow  seek  him  out? 


The  wife  was  learning  to  drive.  A 
neighbor,  interested  in  the  process,  asked 
the  husband  how  she  was  getting  along 
with  her  driving. 

The  husband  sighed  and  said,  "Not  too 
well.  She  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  last 
week." 


Allen  Benson  says  he  was  driving  one 
of  those  new  cars  with  a  bed  in  the  back. 
A  cop  stopped  him  and  started  writing 
a  ticket. 

"I  wasn't  speeding,"  Benson  said. 

"I  know,"  was  the  cop's  retort,  "but 
you  haven't  changed  your  linens  in  weeks." 

—Walter  Winchell. 


n 

a 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  invite  me  over 
here  just  so  I  would  help  you  cat  t he- 
cereal  so  you  can  get  the  box  top?" 


HOBBY  HOBOS 
by  VIRGINIA  D.  RANDALL 

Are  you  a  Hobo  who  loves  to  travel  all  around  the  world  as  a  hobby — 
by  studying  maps,  and  pictures,  and  reading  of  interesting  places?  Are  you  a 
staunch  arm-chair  traveler,  whose  knowledge  comes  second-hand  of  far-off 
places?  See  how  many  of  the  following  man-made  and  nature-made  wonders 
you  can  place  in  the  right  country  or  state: 


1. 

Victoria  Falls 

a. 

Alaska 

2. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 

b. 

Holland 

3. 

Big  Bend  National  Park 

c. 

Switzerland 

4. 

The  Firth  of  Forth 

d. 

Rhodesia,  Africa 

5. 

The  Mohawk  Trail 

e. 

Mexico 

6. 

Roanoke  Colony 

f. 

New  Hampshire 

7. 

The  Leaning  Tower 

g- 

Panama 

8. 

Middleton  Gardens 

h. 

Venice,  Italy 

9. 

The  Pyramids  of  Cholula 

i. 

British  Columbia,  Canada 

10. 

Bok  Tower 

i- 

North  Dakota 

11. 

The  Bad  Lands 

k. 

Texas 

12. 

Matanuska  Valley 

l. 

Arizona 

13. 

Acadia  National  Park 

m 

Scotland 

14. 

Lake  Titicaca 

n. 

Massachusetts 

15. 

Merwede  Canal 

o. 

Virginia 

16. 

The  Palace  of  the  Doges 

P- 

Pisa,  Italy 

17. 

The  Grand  Canyon 

q- 

Peru 

18. 

The  Matterhorn 

r. 

South  Carolina 

19. 

The  Connaught  Tunnel 

s. 

Florida 

20. 

Gatun  Lock 

t. 

Maine 
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A  ROSE  BOUQUET 
by  BERT  RUSH 

Each  of  the  lines  below  suggests  some-      11.  An  aria  from  the  opera  "Martha." 
thing  with  the  word  rose  in  it  in  some     12.  A  flower  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
form.  How  many  can  you  get  right?  13.  Symbolic  of  ease  and  comfort. 

1.  One  of  the  longest  runs  on  Broadway.      14.  That  Russell  gal. 

2.  Something  that  makes  everything  look      15.  A  French  animal  painter, 
lovely.  16.  A  string  of  beads. 

3.  An  opera  by  Richard  Strauss.  17.  The  key  to  ancient  Egyptian  writings. 

4.  Louise  Hovick.  18.  A  toilet  preparation. 

5.  Something  that   Shakespeare   said      19.  An  English  conflict  lasting  30  years, 
"would  smell  as  sweet."  20.  Portland,  Oregon. 

6.  Secretly  and  quietly.  21.  A  kind  of  lumber. 

7.  A  California  football  stadium.  22.  A  Sioux  Indian  reservation. 

8.  Gertrude  Stein.  23.  A  man  between  two  women. 

9.  A  seasoning.  24.  New  York. 

10.  A  secret  society.  25.  An  operetta  by  Rudolf  Friml. 

COCKTAIL  QUIZ 

by  BORIS  RANDOLPH 

Each  of  the  words  below  begins  with  the  word  COCK  or  ends  with  the 
word  TAIL.  Complete  each  one  according  to  its  definition. 

1.  A  parrot  COCK  

2.  To  fit  together  nicely   .  .  TAIL 

3.  Pulled  back,  as  a  trigger    COCK  .  

4.  To  sell  in  small  quantities  TAIL 

5.  Quite  certain  COCK  .  

6.  Shorten   .  TAIL 

7.  A  London  dialect  COCK  .  

8.  A  queue  .  TAIL 

9.  A  hat  ornament  COCK  .  

10.  Abbreviated   TAIL 

1 1 .  A  kind  of  dog  COCK .  .  

12.  Involve   TAIL 

13.  In  a  conceited  manner  COCK.  

14.  A  pipitlike  bird  .  TAIL 

15.  Out  of  kilter  COCK  

16.  A  kind  of  duck  . — . — . —  TAIL 

17.  Pilot  section  of  a  plane  COCK  

18.  A  variety  of  pigeon  . — .   TAIL 

19.  A  household  insect  COCK  . — . — . 

20.  A  minor  part   TAIL 

21.  A  fop  COCK  

23.  A  bivalve   TAIL 

24.  A  crowfootlike  plant  COCK  

25.  A  fabulous  serpent  — - r  TAIL 

26.  A  whinchatlike  bird  COCK  —  —  

27.  A  beetle  COCK  ZI  ~ZI_  _ 

28.  Early  morning  COCK 

29.  A  battle  between  roosters  QQCK  ~ 

30.  A  steersman  COCK  _  ~  ZZ 


THE  SMITHS  HAVE  A  WORD  FOR  IT 


J.  H.  LAVELY 


SMITH. 


SMITH. 


SMITH. 


.SMITH 
.SMITH 
.SMITH 


.SMITH 
.SMITH 


Your  name  doesn't  have  to  be  Smith  to  score  high  on  this  one.  You 
can  probably  do  quite  well  even  if  you  sign  your  checks  Johnson,  Jackson,  or 
Jones.  Your  job  is  merely  to  fill  in  the  missing  words  or  parts  of  words  which, 
with  the  letters  S-M-I-T-H  on  the  right  side,  conclude  the  sentence  of  the  left 
hand  column.  At  five  apiece,  a  score  of  85  to  100  proves  you  have  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  Smith  family.  A  score  of  75  is  average. 
This  statement: 

Suggests: 

1.  A  horseshoe  maker  is  a:  ,  SMITH 

2.  Fragments  resulting  from  a  blow  are:  SMITH  .  

3.  Sinclair  Lewis'  great  novel  is  entitled:  .  

4.  The  founder  of  the  Mormon  religion  was:  .  

5.  Tall,  auburn-haired  movie  actress  is:   

6.  The  "National  Museum  of  the  United  States,"  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  another  name  for  the:  SMITH. 

7.  One  who  makes  mechanical  devices  employed  in 
the  fastening  of  doors  is  a:  .  ,  

8.  An  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  the  late  '20s  was:   

9.  A  famous  Massachusetts  girls'  school  is: 

10.  One  who  works  with  a  silverywhite,  soft, 
fusible  metal  is  a: 

11.  Born  in  Scotland,  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  Economics  was: 

12.  A  renowned  Confederate  General  of  the 
Civil  War  was: 

13.  Prominent  firearms  manufacturing  company  is: 

14.  A  Congressional  action  of  1917,  which  provides 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  education  in  the  public 
schools,  was  the: 

15.  A  songwriter  is  sometimes  called  a:  .  SMITH 

16.  One  of  the  principal  zinc  ores  is:  SMITH   

17.  The  leader   of   the   early   English   settlers  in 

Virginia  was:   SMITH 

18.  Oftentimes  called  "Trade"  and  "Mark"  are  the:  SMITH  

19.  An  English  clergyman  and  humorist  who  helped 
to    secure    Roman    Catholic    emancipation  in 

Britain  was:   SMITH 

20.  Great  newspaper  pioneer  of  the  South,  and  later 

the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  1893  was:  .  SMITH 


-SMITH 
-SMITH 


-SMITH 


WORD  GOLF 

by  BOB  RODERICK 

How's  your  verbal  stance?  Here  is  a 
CLUB  aimed  at  a  BALL.  To  reach  the 
BALL  with  the  CLUB,  simply  change  one 
letter  at  a  time  and  form  a  new  word  each 
'time  according  to  the  definitions. 


Solving  hint 
Sticky  stuff 
Eat  too  much 
Trouble  in  the  joints 
Boxing  match 
Flash  of  lightning 
Seed  pod 


CLUB 


BALL 


Answers 
to  Quiz  Questions 
on  Pages 
489-491 


HOBBY  HOBOS  . 

l-d,  2-f.  3-k.  4-m,  5-n,  6-0,  7-p.  8-r.  9-e,  10-s. 

11-j,  12-a,  13-t,  14-q,  15-b,  16-h.  174.  18-c.  19-i. 

20-g. 


COCKTAILS 


ROSE  BOUQUET 

Abie's  Irish  Rose 

Rose-colored  glasses 

Der  Rosenkavalier 

Gypsy  Rose  Lee 

A  rose  by  another  name 

Sub  Rosa 

Rose  Bowl 

Rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose 

Rosemary 

The  Rosicrucians 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer 

Rose  of  Sharon 

Bed  of  Roses 

Rosalind 

Rosa  Bonheur 

Rosary 

The  Rosetta  Stone 

Rose-water 

Wars  of  the  Roses 

Rose  City 

Rosewood 

Rosebud 

A  rose  between  two  thorns 

Rose  State 

Rose-Marie 


GOLF 

C  L  U 

C  L  U 

G  L  U 

G  L  U 

G  0  U 

B  O  U 

B  O  L 

B  O  L 

B  A  L 


1. 

COCKatoo 

16. 

pinTAIL 

2. 

doveTAIL 

17. 

COCKpit 

3. 

COCKed 

18. 

fanTAIL 

4. 

reTAIL 

19. 

COCKroach 

5. 

COCKsure 

20. 

deTAIL 

6. 

curTAIL 

21. 

COCKscomb 

7. 

COCKney 

22. 

horseTAIL 

8. 

pigTAIL 

23. 

COCKle 

9. 

COCKade 

24. 

mouseTAIL 

10. 

bobTAIL 

25. 

COCKatrice 

1 1 . 

COCKer 

26. 

whiteTAIL 

12. 

enTAIL 

27. 

COCKchafer 

13. 

COCKily 

28. 

COCKcrow 

14. 

wagTAIL 

29. 

COCKfight 

15. 

COCKeyed 

30. 

COCKswain 

SMITH'S 

1.  BlackSMITH 

2.  SMITHerccn. 

3.  ArrowSMITH 

4.  Joseph  SMITH 

5.  Alexis  SMITH 

6.  SMITHsonian  Institution 

7.  LockSMITH 

8.  Alfred  SMITH 

9.  SMITH  College 

10.  TinSMITH 

11.  Adam  SMITH 

12.  Edmund  K.  SMITH 

13.  SMITH  6?  Wesson 

14.  SMITH-Hughes  Act 

15.  TuncSMITH 

16.  SMITHsonite 

17.  John  SMITH 

18.  SMITH  Brothers 

19.  Sydney  SMITH 

20.  Hoke  SMITH 


Swing  Quiz  Section  will  be  a  regular 
feature  each  month.  Watch  for  it'.!  *> 


He  now  has  an  answer  for  shirts 
(hat  tear,  colors  that  run,  and 
iresses  that  shrink. 

by  WILLIAM  JACOBS* 

ATLAS   may  have   carried  the 
weight  of  the  heavens  on  his 
I  shoulders  without  a  murmur;  but  he 
'vould  have  grumbled  under  the 
weight  of  unjust  complaints  borne 
for  so  long  by  the  modern  laundry- 
)wner. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  laundry 
Dwner  who  has  had  to  contend  with 
:he  tongue  lashing  of  an  irate  cus- 
:omer  when,  for  instance,  a  fairly- 
new  printed  fabric  returns  from  the 
laundry  looking  like  a  piece  of  Swiss 
:heese. 

Is  it  the  laundry  or  Old  Sol  who 
fades  play  clothes  and  weakens  the 
fibers  of  window  hangings  so  that 
they  eventually  break  during  launder- 
ing no  matter  how  gentle  the  wash- 
ing? The  customer  blames  the 
laundry,  and  the  laundry  points  to 
the  sun. 

JMr.  Jacobs,  a  director  of  the  American  Institute 
tounderers  in  Kansas  City,  said  to  be  one  of  the 


Who's  to  blame  when  holes  develop 
in  the  underarm  portions  of  a  com- 
paratively new  dress  or  shirt?  If  it's 
a  washable  number,  the  blame  again 
is  placed  on  the  long-suffering  laun- 
dryman. 

Loud  are  the  laments  of  the  owner 
of  a  pique  dress  if  the  waffle-like  in- 
dentations disappear  in  the  laundry 
pressing  process.  Too  late  she  learns 
of  a  non-permanent  finish  called  false 
waffle  pique  that  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily laundered  or  dry  cleaned. 

A  garment  is  fast  to  washing  but 
the  findings — thread,  buttons,  shoul- 
der pads,  belting,  buckles,  and  all 
types  of  trimming  and  fasteners — 
bleed  in  the  laundering  process.  The 
laundry,  not  the  store  where  the  dress 
was  purchased,  hears  the  complaint. 

But  there's  a  brighter  side  in  the 
Certified  Washable  Seal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering,  attached 
to  many  brands  of  men's  wear,  wom- 
en's wear,  linens  and  domestics,  find- 
ings, and  deodorants. 

It  all  came  about  when  laundry- 
men,  realizing  that  consumers  were 
paying  out  millions  of  dollars  for  im- 
properly constructed  "washable"  mer- 
chandise, decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Through  their  national  trade  as- 
sociation, the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering,  they  launched  an  educa- 
tional program  for  the  textile  indus- 
try, giving  them  notice  that  laundries 
would  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
shrinkage  and  lack  of  color  fastness 

of  Laundering,  operates  the  Criterion  Cleaners  and 
jrgest  "drive-ins"  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 
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because  of  improperly  constructed 
fabrics  and  garments.  A  great  many 
firms  asked  the  Institute  to  establish 
standards  for  washability  and  main- 
tain  testing  facilities  to  assure  con- 
tinued performance. 

Out  of  this  educational  program 
grew  the  Certified  Washable  Seal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Launder- 
ing. 

The  Institute  has  unique  facilities 
for  the  technical  phases  of  its  Seal 
program  as  part  of  a  million-dollar 
"proving  and  improving  ground"  for 
the  laundry  industry,  located  in  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

In  addition  to  extensive  labora- 
tories, the  plant  includes  a  complete 
operating  laundry.  Before  a  product 
is  accepted  for  the  Seal  award,  it 
must  pass  not  only  "test  tube"  stand- 
ards but  must  stand  up  under  actual 
laundering  conditions  at  the  Institute. 
New  and  old  fabrics  are  tested  for 
their  "washability  factors"  and  new 
methods  are  developed  for  their  suc- 
cessful processing  in  the  laundry. 

Tests  consist  of  repeated  washing — 
washings  done  just  as  though  the 
samples  were  dirty  linen  received  in 
a  family  bundle.  Then  the  test  sam- 
ples are  taken  into  the  laboratory  to 
be  evaluated  for  washfastness,  dimen- 
sional stability,  sun  fastness,  tensile 
strength,  crocking  or  mark -off,  bleed- 
ing, resistance  to  perspiration  and  gas 
fading.  When  the  test  sample  is  a 
garment,  its  seams  strength  is  tested 
— as  well  as  the  buttons,  padding, 
slide  fasteners  and  closures  of  all 
sorts,  accessories,  sewing  thread  and 
trim. 

Trim  on  a  garment  is  as  important 
as  a  fabric.  If  trim  is  not  washable, 
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says  the  A.I.L.,  the  best  fabric  canrn 
make  a  satisfactory  garment. 

Thread  must  not  bleed,  buttoi 
must  not  break,  and  fasteners  mu  |\ 
function  if  the  garment  is  to  be  sati 
factory  to  the  consumer. 

Special  tests  have  also  been  di 
veloped  at  the  A.I.L.  to  determir 
the  action  of  personal  deodorants  o 
textiles. 


Even  after  the  Seal  is  awarded 
manufacturer,  it  is  required  that  ai 
approved  line  of  merchandise  be  sub 
mitted  for  testing  regularly.  Thi 
continued  checking  service  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  tests  direct!} 
from  production  to  insure  mainte 
nance  of  proper  standards. 

Just  as  the  Seal  of  the  Americar 
Institute  of  Laundering  is  a  guide  tc 
merchandise  that  is  "truly"  washable, 
so  is  the  emblem  of  membership  ir 
the  Institute  a  guide  to  the  consume! 
as  to  where  to  obtain  the  best  laundry 
service.  This  A.I.L.  emblem  is  found 
on  the  trucks  and  laundry  windows 
of  some  4,651  laundries  throughout 
the  country. 

Member  laundries  have  access  to 
every  type  of  consulting  service  and 
help  from  the  Institute's  competent 
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"^aff.    An  example  of  one  of  the  whiteness  retention,  and  all  other  fac- 

elps  is  the  test  piece  service  which  tors  pertinent  to  accurate  washroom 

11  elps  control  quality  in   laundries,  checking.  Damaged  articles  may  also 

Members    receive    free   test    pieces  be  sent  to  the  Institute  Laboratories 

/hich  are  washed  with  their  regular  for  analysis  to  determine  with  scien' 

>ads  and  then  returned  to  the  In-  tific  accuracy  just  what  caused  the 

citute  to  be  tested  by  A.I.L.  labora-  damage  and  whether  the  laundry  was 

>ry  technicians  for  tensile  strength,  at  fault. 


The  Masarwa  tribe  living  in  the  Serowe  district  of  Bechuanaland  have 
an  inexhaustible  food  supply  in  the  mopani  tree.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
tree's  fruit  the  natives  seek  so  avidly  but  the  caterpillars  that  thrive  on  its 
leaves. 

▲ 

All  bananas,  even  those  eaten  where  they  grow  in  the  tropics,  are  picked 
green — they  are  not  fit  to  eat  if  permitted  to  ripen  on  the  plants. 

▲ 

The  cashew,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  tasty  of  all  nuts,  is  originally 
poisonous  but  the  toxic  ingredient  is  removed  by  roasting. 

A 

Inspectors  of  foods  usually  find  they  can  do  more  when  they  smell  rather 
than  taste  an  article. 

▲ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  caviar,  black  and  gray,  with  the  gray  supposedly 
the  finer  specimen. 

▲ 

Alexander  the  Great  was  so  interested  in  discovering  new  kinds  of 
rations  that  he  promoted  soldiers  who  brought  him  an  unusual  meat,  fruit 
or  vegetable. 

A 

Harold  Drawdy,  13,  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  proved  that  a  schoolboy 
can  eat  1  5  J/2  t>>6  oranges  in  five  minutes. 

A 

Eggs  of  plovers,  ostriches,  alligators,  crocodiles,  turtles,  penguins,  gulls, 
albatrosses  and  pelicans  are  all  important  parts  of  the  diets  of  people  in  some 
part  of  the  world. 

A 

Charles  Posner,  Los  Angeles,  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  world's  champion 
hamburger  eater  by  eating  13  after  a  steak  dinner. 

A 

Joe  Gagnon,  Warren,  R.  I.,  gulped  down  167  little-neck  clams  in  eight 
minutes. 

A 

A  breakfast  cereal  made  out  of  prunes  has  been  developed. 

A 

Kenneth  C.  Royall,  while  on  an  inspection  trip  of  a  GI  mess  hall  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  saw  a  stack  of  apple  pies,  exclaimed  "My,  these 
smell  good,"  and  proceeded  to  eat  a  whole  one  all  by  himself. 

A 

Hamburger  steak  is  the  most  popular  American  dish,  a  survey  of  the 
American  Hotel  Association  has  revealed. 
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"Use  strategy  on  him.   Start  throwing 
some  lucky  punches." 
▲ 

The  story  being  bandied  about  most 
frequently  along  Publishers'  Row  concerns 
the  damsel  whose  eye  was  caught  by  a 
sign  on  the  back  of  a  truck:  "If  you  can 
read  this  you're  too  darn  close."  She  en- 
tered  a  hosiery  shop  and  asked  if  she  could 
purchase  nylons  with  that  same  message 
embroidered  around  the  tops.  "It's  an  ir- 
regular  request,"  said  the  clerk  dubiously, 
"but  I  suppose  we  can  do  it  for  you. 
Would  you  like  block  letters  or  script?" 

"Neither,"  said  the  damsel  firmly. 
"Braille!"  —  Bennett  Cerf,  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature. 

▲ 

Before  one  decides  to  live  by  his  wits, 
he  should  make  sure  he  has  the  necessary 
equipment. 

▲ 

An  orchestra  accompanying  one  of 
Broadway's  long-run  musical  hits  recently 
hired  a  replacement-^a  trombonist.  His 
first  night  on  the  job,  the  musician  found 
that  his  chair  in  the  orchestra  pit  was  lo- 
cated close  to  the  little  door  leading  back- 
stage. He  also  found,  half-way  through 
the  first  act,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
128-bar  rest  his  predecessor  had  noted  on 
the  score:  "Time  for  a  quick  one." 


A  breezy  and  self-confident  young  man 
sauntered  into  a  public  library  announc-..! 
ing  that  he  wanted  to  borrow  a  lot  of 
books.  The  sour  librarian  produced  a  blank 
application  form,  and  proceeded  to  fire   I  . 
questions  at  the  jaunty  fellow. 

"Occupation?"  she  asked  crisply. 

"I,"  proclaimed  the  young  man  with  ' 
importance,  "am  first  assistant  to  the  sec-  i 
ond  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  and  1, 
junior  assistant  to  the  senior  assistant  in^.^ 
charge  of  personnel  of  the  Widget  Cor- 
poration." 

Without  further  comment,  the  librarian 
wrote  on  the  blank,  "clerk." 

A 

A  Harvard  professor  was  conducting  an 
experiment  before  his  class  in  chemistry. 
He  explained  the  principle  and  described 
what  would  happen  in  the  demonstration. 
When  the  various  materials  were  mixed, 
nothing  happened.  An  expectant  silence 
filled  the  room.  Turning  to  the  class  the 
professor  said:  "The  demonstration  is  a 
failure,  but  the  principle,  young  men,  the 
principle  is  as  true  as  the  hills." 

▲ 

Don't  fall  into  the  prevalent  habit  of 
leaning  back  and  letting  the  Big  Planners, 
in  Washington  make  the  plans  for  you. 
They  promise  to  employ  you,  and  clothe 
and  feed  you.  But  when  you  sit  down  at 
their  table  the  seating  arrangement  is 
always  the  same.  They  sit  at  the  top  of 
the  table  and  are  first  served.  You  sit  at 
the  foot,  near  the  cashier.  You  get  the 
check. — Bruce  Barton. 


"You're    the    tenth    person    I've  called, 
Grace.    I  simply  must  tell  you  all  about 
my  accident!" 


Falling  leaves,  the  crisp  air  portend- 
ing autumn  and  the  thud  of  footballs 
bring  the  New  Fall  Show  Season  to 
WHB.  With  it  comes  the  greatest 
line-up  of  new  programs  dialers  to  710 
have  yet  heard  in  the  Kansas  City 
Marketland.  "This  Fall  Is  The  Great- 
est of  All." 


News  Coverage  and  the  War 

The  tenseness  of  the  world  situation 
4ias  led  to  greatly-increased  news  cov- 
?  erage  on  WHB. 

Weekday  news  broadcast  schedules, 
Monday  through  Friday: 

6:00  a.m. — Ken  Hartley. 

7:00  a.m. — Ken  Hartley. 

8:00  a.m. — Ken  Hartley. 
10:00  a.m. — Ken  Hartley. 
12:00  noon-Dick  Smith. 
12:55  p.m. — Ken  Hartley. 

3  :00  p.m. — Dick  Smith. 

4:45  p.m. — Dick  Smith. 

6:00  p.m. — Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

6:30  p.m. — Gabriel  Heatter. 

7:55  p.m.— Bill  Henry. 

9:00  p.m. — Frank  Edwards. 

9:15  p.m. — Mutual  Newsreel. 

9:45  p.m. — John  Thornberry. 
10:00  p.m. — Harrison  Wood. 
10:55  p.m. — Mutual  News. 
11:55  p.m. — Mutual  News. 

Mondays  only,  at  8:30  p.m.,  Mu- 
tual presents  a  half-hour  War  Front- 
-Home  Front. 


Sunday  morning  newscasts  are  heard 
at  8  and  10  o'clock;  with  network  cov- 
erage of  national  and  world  events  on 
this  schedule: 

8 : 30  p.m. — Gabriel  Heatter. 

8:45  p.m. — War  Review,  with  Major 
Fielding  Elliott. 

9:00  p.m. — "This  Is  Europe." 
Saturday  morning  news  schedules  are  the 
same  as  Monday  through  Friday,  with  the 
Noon  News  heard  at  11:45  a.m.  preceding 
the  "Man  on  the  Farm"  at  12  o'clock. 
Cecil  Brown  is  heard  on  Mutual  Saturdays 
at  6:55  p.m. 

Eye  witness  accounts  of  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  bombing 
and  strafing  actions  on  the  Korean 
front  are  heard  during  Mutual's  "Air 
Force  Hour"  every  Friday  at  8  p.  m., 
shortly  after  the  fliers  themselves  re- 
turn to  their  Korean  and  Japanese 
bases. 

Six  radio  reporters — three  from  the 
Air  Force  and  three  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  —  short-wave  their 
interviews  with  fighter  pilots  and 
bombardiers  via  special  facilities  per- 
mitting coverage  of  both  morning  and 
afternoon  flight  missions. 

These  reporters  use  portable  tape 
recorders  —  the  type  pioneered  by 
"Mutual  Newsreel"  men — and  are  as- 
signed to  the  major  bases  in  the 
Korean  Theatre. 

WHB  maintains  complete  flexibil- 
ity in  its  programming,  interrupting 
regularly-scheduled  shows  at  any  time 
for  news  flashes  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. "Stay  ahead  of  the  headlines 
with  WHB." 

First  in  Sports — WHB 

With  Larry  Ray  as  Sports  Director, 
the  WHB  sports  schedule  for  fall  and 
winter  promises  rich  fare  for  the  fans. 
Mutual  brings  the  "Game  of  the  Day" 
each  afternoon  throughout  September, 
followed  by  the  World's  Series  start- 
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ing  approximately  October  4th. 

September  23  ushers  in  the  Big 
Seven  Football  schedule,  with  WHB's 
sports  dynamo,  Larry  Ray,  doing  play- 
by-play  descriptions  and  Dick  Smith 
giving  the  "color"  from  university 
stadiums  at  Lawrence,  Columbia, 
Manhattan,  Lincoln,  Ames  and  Nor- 
man. Sponsored  by  Pontiac,  WHB 
will  present  the  following  schedule : 
Big  Seven  Football 

Sept.  23  T.C.U.  at  Kansas. 

Sept.  30  Clemson  at  Missouri. 

Oct.    7  S.M.U.  at  Missouri. 

Oct.  14  Kansas  at  Iowa  State. 

Oct.  2 1  Oklahoma  A  6#  M  at  Kansas. 

Oct.  28  Nebraska  at  Kansas. 

Nov.   4  Missouri  at  Nebraska. 

Nov.  1 1  Oklahoma  at  Kansas. 

Nov.  18  Missouri  at  Oklahoma  or 
Kansas  at  Kansas  State. 

Nov.  23  Kansas  at  Missouri. 

Nov.  25  Nebraska  at  Oklahoma. 


Basketball  will  be  given  thorough 
coverage  in  the  winter  months  when 
the  Big  Seven  teams  swing  into  pre- 
conference  schedules  and  their  regular 
season.  And  Kansas  City  will  have 
its  own  professional  team  in  a  newly- 
organized  basketball  league  this  win- 
ter, with  games  beginning  in  No- 
vember. 

Hockey  is  also  on  the  docket,  with 
Kansas  City's  new  team  under  new 
ownership  playing  its  first  game  Oc- 
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tober  14th  at  the  Pla-Mor  Arena. 

Larry  Ray  will  continue  his  nightly' 
quarter-hour  sports  roundup  at  7  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  He  will  also 
add  a  "spot  of  sports"  to  John  Thorn- 
berry's  nightly  9:45  o'clock  news- 
cast. And  for  the  football  fans,  all 
during  the  season,  there'll  be  a  Satur- 
day score  summary  of  important  games* 
immediately  following  each  play-by- 
play Big  Seven  contest.  Plus  a  Satur- 
day night  serving  of  final  scores  after 
games  are  over  on  the  west  coast. 

The  "Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  the 
Air"  is  heard  Thursday  nights  at  7:30, 
with  Guy  Kibbee  and  a  panel  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  experts. 

Cowboys,  Boots  and  Saddles 
.  .  .  With  and  Without  Guitar! 

Like  to  take  a  vacation  in  the  West 
every  Sunday?  Then  give  a  real  west- 
ern shake  to  Roy  Rogers  and  his 
guitar.  Introduce  yourself  to  sage-x 
brush  music  by  Roy,  his  wife  Dale 
Evans  and  the  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage;  comedy  by  Gabby  Hayes;  and  a 
round-up  of  thrills  every  week.  Listen 
every  Sunday  to  the  Roy  Rogers  Show 
at  5  p.  m. 

In  the  local  cowboy  department, 
WHB  presents  "The  International 
Singing  Cowboy,"  Don  Sullivan — 
mornings  on  "Town  and  Country 
Time"  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  as- 
sisted by  Hoby  Shep's  Cowtown 
Wranglers.  They're  heard  again,  daily, 
on  the  noon-hour  "Boogie  Woogie 
Cowboys"  show.  A  new  series  of  stage 
shows  at  Ivanhoe  Temple  brings  them 
to  the  Saturday  night  theatre  and 
radio  audience.  The  Ivanhoe  Temple 
"Cowtown  Jubilee"  is  presented  by 
the  Sunny  Slope  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  Dads. 


And  in  case  you're  the  early  Early 
Bird  type,  take  note  that  WHB  now 
begins  its  broadcast  day  at  5:30  a.m. 
I  daily  except  Sunday — with  that  good 
old  western  music  piloted  by  Bruce 
I  Grant  .  .  .  leading  into  the  first  news- 
I  cast  at  6  a.m.,  weather  forecast  at  6:05 
la.m.  and  advance  estimated  livestock 
receipts  at  all  principal  markets,  given 
[at  6:10  a.m.  At  6:30  a.m.,  Hank  Wil- 
[  liams  sings  for  Hadacol.  "Trouble  with 
lHadacol  is,"  a  fan  wrote  WHB,  "it 
I  makes  everybody  talk  so  southern" 

Shows  for  the  Kids 

Mutual  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
>  "kid  show"  field  this  season,  coming 
up  not  only  with  its  own  established 
programs  for  juveniles,  but  with  two 
previously  heard  on  ABC.  It  works 
out  like  this: 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
5:00  p.m. — Mark  Trail. 
5:30  p.m. — Challenge  of  the  Yukon. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
5:00  p.m. — Straight  Arrow. 
5:30  p.m. — Sky  King. 
That's  a  straight  hour  to  get  the 
kids  in  the  house  before  dinner.  Get 
the  box  tops  ready,  folks.  It'll  be  a 
great  winter  for  the  kiddies! 

Sundays  at  2:30  p.m.,  WHB  has 
"Juvenile  Jury."  Adults  as  well  as  kids 
t-get  a  boot  out  of  the  pert  answers 
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given  by  the  hep  youngsters  on  the 
"jury."  Solid  fare  for  adults  and  older 
youngsters  are  WHB's  two  "story" 
features :  "Behind  the  Story"  on  Mon- 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  by  Mar' 
vin  Miller;  and  "This  Is  the  Story," 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  presented  at 
7:15  p.m.  Ed  Prentiss,  sponsored  by 
Sinclair  Oil,  tells  "This  Is  the  Story" 
— enthralling  tales  of  history,  science, 
stage,  screen  and  literature.  Both  he 
and  Marvin  Miller  are  masters  of  true 
tales  told  with  a  "twist"  ending. 

Guy  Lombardo — the  Great! 

Ever  since  1931,  WHB  has  had  at 
least  one  daily  program  of  "The 
Sweetest  Music  This  Side  of  Heaven." 
The  fall  schedule  has  a  double  serving: 
Monday  through  Friday  afternoons,  a 
quarter-hour  at  4  o'clock;  and  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  a  quarter- 
hour  at  6:45.  And  his  fans  are  finally 
getting  their  full  hour  Sunday  morn- 
ings, 1 1  o'clock  until  noon.  The  second 
half- hour  is  sponsored  by  Gillmor 
Motor  Company,  Pontiac  dealers  in 
Independence.  Who'd  like  to  sponsor 
that  other  half  hour?  Nothing  like  it, 
for  sweet  music  while  you  read  the 
Sunday  paper! 

Those  Mutual  Mysteries! 

Beginning  Sunday,  September  17th, 
the  old-favorite  mystery  shows  over 
Mutual  will  be  back  at  their  old-fa- 
vorite times  on  WHB: 

Sunday  Afternoon  Mysteries 

3:30  p.m. — Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye. 

4:00  p.m. — The  Shadow. 

4:30  p.m. — True  Detective  Mysteries. 

5:30  p.m. — Nick  Carter. 

6:00  p.m. — Peter  Salem. 

6:30  p.m. — Under  Arrest. 
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Mid- Week  Mysteries 

Mondays 

7:30  p.m. — Crime  Fighters. 
8 :00  p.m. — Murder  by  Experts. 
9:30  p.m. — I  Love  a  Mystery. 
Tuesdays 

7:30  p.m. — Official  Detective. 
8:00  p.m. — John  Steele,  Adventurer. 
8:30  p.m. — Mysterious  Traveler. 
9:30  p.m. — I  Love  a  Mystery. 
Wednesdays 

7:30  p.m. — International  Airport. 
8:00  p.m.— "2,000  Plus." 
8 : 30  p.m. — Family  Theatre. 
9:30  p.m. — I  Love  a  Mystery. 
Thursdays 

9:30  p.m. — I  Love  a  Mystery. 
Fridays 

9 : 30  p.m. — I  Love  a  Mystery. 

Mutual's  leadership  in  mystery  pro- 
gramming is  being  challenged  this  year 
by  the  other  networks — for  which  tele- 
vision in  the  big  eastern  cities  is  re- 
sponsible. "Stimulated  by  hearing  (but 
not  seeing)  a  few  radio  sound  effects," 
says  Millard  C.  Faught,  "our  imagina- 
tions have  supplied  us  with  endless 
villians,  heroes  and  mental  scenery — 
all  created  exactly  to  our  own  special 
tastes.  Television  has  to  supply  all  of 
the  scenes,  costumes  and  characters  in 
the  flesh,  and  many  is  the  new  tele- 
vision fan  who  discovers  that  he  liked 
his  own  mental  radio  villains  and  hero- 
ines better.  .  .  .  Never  has  a  genera- 
tion of  impressionable  youngsters  been 
instructed  on  the  best  ways  to  commit 
murder,  mayhem,  and  bank  robbery  as 
demonstrably  as  they  have  of  late  on 
television.  Merely  to  contemplate  what 
color  television  will  add  to  the  gory 
details  is  .  .  .  latent  social  dynamite." 

Sunday's  Noon  Hour 

Remember  the  American  Radio 
Warblers?  ■ —  those  trained  canaries 
who  sing  to  lovely  organ  music?  They'll 
be  back  on  WHB  this  fall  at  12  o'clock 
Sunday  noon. 
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"Do  you  have  to  act  this  way  every  timi 
you  see  a  mystery  picture?" 


At  12:15  p.m.  Sundays,  WHB  wil 
present  the  "Salute  to  Reservists" — l 
doubly  interesting  now  that  the  or- 
ganizations in  the  armed  forces  are 
being  reactivated. 

"Land  of  the  Free,"  presenting! 
dramatizations  of  the  lives  of  famous  J 
Americans,  will  be  heard  at  12:45] 
p.m.  each  Sunday.  The  programs  in-J 
elude  remarks  by  Dr.  George  S.  Ben- 
son, president  of  Harding  College  in 
Searcy,  Arkansas. 

"Club  710,"  daily  from  2  to  4  p.m., , 
gets  the  "new  look"  this  season.  The  ■ 
1951  membership  cards  are  now  being 
issued  to  the  thousands  of  members. 

"Luncheon  on  the  Plaza,"  daily  at 
10:30  a.m.,  gets  a  fresh  hair-do  this 
fall.  Kansas  City's  oldest  audience 
participation  show  packs  'em  in  at 
Sears'  Plaza  Store  Auditorium. 

Cute — and  Clever! 

In  this  department  must  be  listed 
the  Meredith  Willson  Show,  heard 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
at  6:45  p.m. — sponsored  by  Falstaff" 
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iter.  Willson's  "different"  orchestra' 
ions  and  a  nightly  guest  are  featured 
ilong  with  his  distinctive  humor. 

Slew  Daytime  Shows 

1  Bob  Kennedy,  who  graduated  from 
he  University  of  Kansas  City  last 
ipring,  is  able  to  work  daytime  now — 
tnd  he  debuts  this  fall  with  a  new 
ull'hour  show,  1 1  o'clock  until  noon, 
vlonday  through  Friday:  "Kennedy 
Hailing. "  Bright  music,  bright  patter 
)y  Kennedy  and  a  new  quiz  stunt 
hat  packs  a  surprise — and  prises! 

The  radio  musical  game,  "Tune-O," 
Is  a  newcomer  to  WHB  this  fall,  also, 
[t  gets  a  full  hour's  ride,  9:30  until 
110:30  o'clock.  If  you're  one  of  those 
I  isteners  who  gets  a  kick  identifying 
i  'mystery  tunes,"  this  is  your  dish!  It's 
"un — and  the  prizes  are  worth  win' 
ling!  WHB's  regular  morning  fea- 
:ures  for  this  hour  are  integrated  with 
I  :he  Tune-O  game. 

The  Old  Favorites 

Continuing   at    their  accustomed 
I  :imes  or  with  slight  changes  will  be 
i  list  of  daily  WHB  favorites: 

7:1?  until  9:00  a.m.— Musical  Clock. 
8:30  a.m. — Bing  Crosby  in  "Bing  Sings." 
9:00  a.m.- — Unity  Viewpoint. 
9:15  a.m. — Martha  Logan's  Kitchen. 
9:30  a.m. — Sandra  Lea. 
10:15  a.m. — Plaza  Program. 
12:15  p.m. — Boogie-Woogie  Cowboys. 
1 : 30  p.m. — Queen  for  a  Day. 
I    4:15  p.m. — Crosby  Croons. 
'    6:15  p.m. — Tello'Test. 
1    10:30  p.m. — Weather  Forecast. 
10:35  p.m. — Serenade  in  the  Night. 

Saturday  afternoons,  after  the  foot' 
[  ball  games,  Bob  Kennedy  will  present 
I  "Swing  Session." 

Thursday  night  from  Mutual  will 
paring  the  "Limerick  Show"  at  8  p.m. 


Friday  nights  will  feature  Xavier 
Cugat's  Orchestra  at  7:30;  the  "Air 
Force  Hour"  at  8;  the  Vincent  Lopez 
Show  at  8:30. 

Saturdays  will  bring  "Twenty  Ques- 
tions" at  7  p.m.;  "Take  a  Number"  at 
7:30;  "Hawaii  Calls"  at  8;  and  the 
Chicago  Theatre  of  the  Air  at  9  p.m. 
Any  Colonel  McCormick  fans  in  the 
house? 

Well — take  it  easy! 

He'll  be  heard  unless  there's  a  bas- 
ketball game  with  Larry  Ray. 


COMING  ...  IN  THE  NEXT 
ISSUE  OF  SWING 

"Private  Lives  of  American  Teachers" 
Are  school  teachers  people?  Read  the 
"inside"  of  school  teaching  and  the  un- 
written rules  of  conduct  that  must  be 
obeyed. 

"Christmas  Customs" 

The  old,  old  story  of  Christmas — with 
new  sidelights  on  turkey,  holly,  mistletoe 
and  the  origins  of  Santa  Claus. 

"Don't  Answer  Unless  Sincere" 

The  amazing  success  of  a  column  that  has 
set  the  west  Coast  on  its  heels — "Strictly 
Personal"  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

"Hollywood's  Ace  Jalopy  Juggler" 

The  "crazy  man"  who  saws  new  cars  up 
into  halves,  thirds  and  quarters.  Can  you 
guess  why? 

"Foot  'Woes" 

Do  your  feet  hurt?  Then  read  this  advice 
to  the  millions  of  people  who,  each  year, 
pour  money  into  "relief." 

"Lay  That  Shovel  Down" 

Too  many  headlines  read  "Dies  of  Heart 
Attack  While  Shoveling  Snow."  Be  warned 
in  time — before  the  first  snow  falls! 

"Dates  in  a  Harem" 

Polygamy  is  preferred — right  in  our  own 
American  Southwest! 

These  and  other  articles  and  stories, 
plus  regular  Swing  features  such  as 
"Swing  Session,"  sports  by  Larry  Ray, 
the  Swing  Quiz  Section  and  hundreds 
of  jokes  and  cartoons. 


The 

Sage 

of 

Swing 
Says  — 


The  best  place  to  look  for  a  family 
circle  is  around  a  square  meal. 


Note  to  many  after-dinner  speakers — 
you  can't  clear  your  mind  by  clearing  your 
throat. 

▲ 

The  greatest  of  all  devaluations — a 
woman's  estimate  of  her  own  age. 

▲ 

The  tombstone  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  can  stand  upright  and  lie  on  its  face 
at  the  same  time. 


Those  rainy  days  for  which  a  man  6aves 
usually  arrive  during  his  vacation. 

A 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  dates 
is  a  good  line. 

▲ 

Electric  Chair — a  piece  of  period  furni- 
ture.  The  end  of  a  sentence. 

▲ 

Next  to  the  woman  scorned — in  the  list 
of  those  that  hell  hath  no  fury  like — is 
the  Communist  snapping  out  of  his  dream. 


The  more  children's  fingerprints  in  a 
home,  the  fewer  on  police  blotters. 

▲ 

Forger — a  fellow  who  gives  a  check  a 
bad  name. 


Taxpayer — government  worker  with  nc 
sick  leaves,  no  holidays,  and  no  vacations 

▲ 

The   early   fish   gets   hooked   for  th« 
same  thing  the  early  bird  gets  credit  for 
▲ 

A  sweater  is  a  good  investment  for  i 
girl:  She  gets  out  of  it  what  she  puts  intc 
it,  and  draws  considerable  interest. 

▲ 

Soil — that  from  which  farmers  and 
laundries  make  a  living. 

▲ 

Note  to  insurance  men,  traffic  experts, 
and  motorists:  Since  women  have  been 
wearing  plunging  necklines  there  have  been 
35  per  cent  fewer  auto  accidents.  Why 
not  prevent  such  accidents  entirely? 
▲ 

You  don't  get  ulcers  from  what  you  eat. 
You  get  them  from  what's  eating  you. 

▲ 

Democracy  is  a  system  under  which  a 
fellow  who  didn't  vote  can  spend  the  rest 
of  the  year  kicking  about  the  candidates 
the  other  fellows  elected. 

▲ 

A  lot  of  people  believe  in  law  and  order 
as  long  as  they  can  lav  down  the  law  and 
give  the  orders. 


Nowadays 
taxes. 


the   earth    revolves   on  its 


Harp — a  piano  in  the  nude. 

▲ 

Federal  aid — a  system  of  making  money 
taken  from  the  people  look  like  a  gilt 
when  it's  handed  back. 

▲ 

An  optimist  laughs  to  forget.  A  pessi- 
mist forgets  to  laugh. 

A 

Test  of  patience:  When  you  dutifully 
call  on  some  old  acquaintances  and  ob- 
serve three  of  your  long-lost  books  snug 
on  their  shelves. 


Profit  is  only  the  by-product  of  work. 
Happiness  is  the  chief  product. 


A  gossip  is  a  person  who  suffers  from 
acute  indiscretion. 
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Flattery  is  an  insult  wrapped  as  a  gift. 
A 

Some  people  go  through  life  standing 
it  the  complaint  counter. 

▲ 

There  are  now  in  the  world,  according 
o  the  French  Academy,  2,796  languages, 
md  even  if  you  know  them  all,  you  won't 
>e  able  to  understand  the  fans  at  a 
jockey  game. 

▲ 

j  A  proud  man  is  like  an  egg.  An  egg  is 
io  full  of  itself  that  there  is  no  room  for 
mything  else. 

▲ 

Man  is  dust,  and  woman  settles  him. 
▲ 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
i  :hink  and  you  will  almost  die  from  lone 
iomeness. 

▲ 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  world 
f  truth  and  honesty  were  advertised  as 
nuch  as  cigarettes. 

▲ 

1  When  better  cars  are  built,  the  back- 
seat driver  will  be  enclosed  in  a  sound- 
proof case. 

A 

Life  without  humor  is  like  an  automo- 
3ile  without  springs. 

A 

An  English  newspaper  columnist  says 
:hat  to  him  the  front  of  an  American  car 
looks  like  a  Japanese  general  with  bad 
:ecth. 

A 

It's  admirable  to  fight  for  a  principle, 
Dut  be  sure  it's  a  principle,  not  a  prejudice. 

A 

Civilization  is  in  a  state  in  which  man 
nas  found  hiring  a  lawyer  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  physical  assault. 

A 

If  you  tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  she 
laughs  with  a  harvest. 

A 

When,  on  the  road  or  in  an  argument, 
lyou  are  seeing  red,  stop!! 
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An  authority  says  no  two  children  are 
alike.  Especially  if  one  is  yours  and  the 
other  isn't. 

A 

Million  dollars:  A  sum  that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  putting  aside  $122.55  out  of 
one's  salary  every  week  for  80  years. 

A 

Europe  is  a  jigsaw  puzzle  with  a  peace 
missing. 

A 

The  natural  man  has  only  two  primal 
passions:  To  be  and  to  beget. 

A 

Hula  dance:  Wild  waist  show. 
A 

Lecture:  A  talk  by  which  the  notes  of 
the  professor  become  the  notes  of  the  stu- 
dent without  passing  through  the  minds  of 
either. 

A 

Courtesy  is  the  quality  that  keeps  a 
woman  smiling  when  a  departing  guest 
stands  at  the  open  screen  and  lets  flies  in. 


'Help — H«lpw 


„  Ite  k'' 


.  (1 

Hi  M 


t  h 


Soft  0Ke*utecCu 


Platter  Chatter  .  .  . 

THE  first  Dixieland  recordings  were 
made  back  in  the  year  1916.  Perhaps 
you  recall  such  titles  as,  "Tiger  Rag," 
"Livery  Stable  Blues,"  and  others.  Thirty- 
four  years  later,  we're  hearing  again  those 
same  melodies  played  in  similar  Dixieland 
fashion.  Nick  La  Rocca,  one  of  the  origi- 
nals, said  that  it  didn't  come  from  the 
Congo  or  Cuba,  but  "it  came  out  of  band 
concerts  in  New  Orleans."  (La  Rocca  is 
now  retired  and  a  carpenter.)  Well,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  came  from,  Dixieland 
is  back  to  stay  for  awhile.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
old  dixie  combos  are  coming  back  and 
new  ones  are  being  formed  across  the 
country.  .  .  .  Among  the  names  you'll  be 
hearing  on  the  Nets  and  on  records  are: 
Bob  Crosby  (and  the  Bob  Cats),  Pete 
Daily's  Chicagoans,  Sharkey  and  his  Kings 
of  Dixieland,  Red  Nichols  and  his  famous 
Five  Pennies,  Wingy  Manone,  Muggsy 
Spanier  and  many  more — including  Phil 
Napoleon  and  his  Memphis  Five. 

From  Here  and  There  . .  . 

Dick  Haymes,  Decca  crooner,  is  in  the 
East  attending  premieres  of  his  new  pic- 
ture, "St.  Benny  The  Dip."  Dick  is  also 
making  numerous  TV  guest  shots.  .  .  . 


Columbia  has  signed  the  well  known 
organist,  Ken  Griffen.  Les  Brown  and 
crew  after  attending  to  71  engagements  in 
81  days  return  to  the  west  coast  for  the 
Bob  Hope  show,  and  Lucy  Ann  Polk, 
singer,  is  staying  on  with  the  band.  .  . 
Connie  Haines,  Coral  vocalovely,  has  been 
signed  to  a  7  year  contract  with  M-G-M. 
.  .  .  Rose  Murphy  is  in  England  and  her 
Decca  Recording  of  "Me  and  My  Shadow" 
is  going  great.  .  .  .  Jerry  Lewis  (of  Martin  1 
and  Lewis)  is  opening  a  chain  of  camera 
shops  on  the  west  coast.  .  .  .  Elliot  Law- 
rence has  just  left  Columbia  and  signed  a 
new  contract  with  Decca.  A  college  album 
is  forthcoming.  .  .  .  Frank  Sinatra's  mother, 
they  say,  is  going  to  run  for  mayor  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Frankie  Laine,  sing- 
ing at  Ciro's  in  Hollywood,  sprained  his. 
back  while  cracking  the  whip  on  his  "Mule 
Train"  number.  .  .  .  As  the  result  of  the 
"Third  Man"  zither  craze,  zither  players 
are  now  commanding  a  $350  weekly  fig- 
ure. .  .  .  Peggy  Lee  was  tested  by  a  film 
company  for  a  role  in  "Showboat".  .  .  . 
Mildred  Bailey  lost  40  pounds  after  a 
long  illness.  .  .  .  Watch  for  the  new  Artists 
label  which  will  present  top  Heart  of 
America  talent. 
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Setcha  Didn't  Know  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  Ted  Lewis  acquired  his  famed 
jattered  top  hat  in  a  dice  game  at  the 
)nce  famous  Rector's  restaurant  in  New 
ifork.  .  .  .  "Sitting  By  The  Window" 
was  written  by  former  cabbie  Paul  Insetta 
A/ho  had  penned  40  songs  before  breaking 
nto  the  big  time.  .  .  Vaughn  Monroe 
itarted  in  the  business  playing  trumpet 
n  Eastern  bands. 

Highly  Recommended  .  .  . 

COLUMBIA  38818— Doris  Day  and  The 
Mellomen  (ork  under  George  Wyle) 
"I  Didn't  Slip— I  Wasn't  Pushed— I 
Fell"  plus  "Before  I  Loved  You"  .  .  . 
Doris  slides  into  a  light  bouncy  number 
on  the  first  side.  It  explains  how  she 
fell  in  love.  Doris  brushes  the  lyrics 
with  her  soft  style  and  fine  treatment 
by  the  Mellomen  .  .  .  The  flip  is  a  slow, 
easy  paced,  sentimental  ballad  with  a 
warm  interpretation  by  Doris  .  .  . 
Smooth  and  nice! 

COLUMBIA  38927— Dinah  Shore  with 
Male  Quartet  and  orch.  "Can  Anyone 
Explain"  plus  "Dream  a  Little  Dream 
of  Me"  .  .  .  Dinah  turns  up  with  two  of 
her  smoothest  jobs  on  this  record,  sing' 
ing  one  brand  new  song  and  one  solid 
favorite.  The  first  swings  along  at  a 
gentle,  moderate  tempo  with  Dinah's 
expert  phrasing  and  fine  background 
by  the  male  quartet.  The  flipover  is 
one  of  those  dramatic  oldies  and  it 
sounds  even  prettier  in  Dinah's  hands, 
while  the  Zimmerman  orch.  adds  to  the 
color  of  the  arrangement.  Tops  for 
listening  and  dancing. 

COLUMBIA  38934— Gene  Autry  .  .  . 
"Goodnight  Irene"  and  "Texans  Never 
Cry"  .  .  .  The  young  and  old  cowboys 
will  both  like  this  Autry  rendition  of 
one  of  the  newest  folk  song  ballads 
"Goodnight  Irene"  .  .  .  The  Pinafores 
and  Cass  County  Boys  supply  the  re- 
quired choral  background.  On  the  re- 
verse Gene  sings  a  jaunty  country  air 
which  he  helped  to  compose.  It's  a 
warm  and  appealing  twosome! 

CORAL  60260 — Connie  Haines  with  the 
Mellowmen  .  .  .  "La  Vie  En  Rose"  and 
"No  Other  Love"  .  .  .  Versatile  Connie 
is  in  fine  ballad  form  with  the  first 

■  side — a  famous  French  classic.  Connie 


sings  in  both  English  and  French.  The 
other  side  is  an  adaptation  of  Chopin's 
Etude  in  E  Major.  And  Connie  brings 
out  the  full  beauty  of  the  lyrical  offer- 
ing. You'll  enjoy  Connie  with  these 
two  top  offerings. 

VICTOR  20-3848— Fran  Warren  with 
orch.  by  Henri  Rene  ...  "I  Love  the 
Guy"  plus  "Let's  Make  Love"  .  .  . 
Fran  has  a  pair  of  winners  here  to  add 
to  past  recorded  laurels.  "I  Love  the 
Guy"  is  a  heartwinning  upbeat  ballad 
and  Fran  sings  it  with  feeling.  The  re- 
verse is  a  slow  and  dreamy  plea  by  Fran 
to  her  lover.  She's  convincing  too,  with 
her  rich,  warm  voice.  There's  top  sing- 
ing talent  here! 

VICTOR  20-3850  —  Perry  Como  with 
mixed  chorus  .  .  .  "Bless  This  House" 
and  "The  Rosary"  .  .  .  The  world 
situation  has  demanded  more  songs  of 
this  type  and  every  home  should  con- 
sider this  platter  a  must.  "Bless  This 
House"  is  sung  with  beautiful  feeling 
and  shading  by  Perry  and  the  vocal 
chorus  in  the  background  adds  to  the 
musical  picture.  On  the  reverse  side, 
Perry  sings  with  feeling  the  very  beauti- 
ful religious  number  accompanied  by 
organ  and  a  women's  choir.  It's  timely 
and  dramatic! 

CAPITOL  1074 — Joe  "Fingers"  Carr  and 
the  Carr-Hops  .  .  .  "Rootee  Tootee" 
and  "Snookey  Ookums"  ...  If  it's 
novelty  you  desire  here's  just  what  the 
public  ordered.  On  the  heels  of  Joe's 
"Sam's  Song"  he's  back  with  a  couple 
of  rousing  novelties  that  are  bound  to 
please.  It's  that  soft-shoe  rhythm 
deluxe! 

DECCA  27050— Danny  Kaye  with  orch. 
conducted  by  Sy  Oliver  .  .  .  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Old  97"  plus  "The  Handout 
Song"  .  .  .  It's  Danny  boy  all  right  with 
a  couple  of  songs  right  up  his  Brooklyn 
alley.  "The  Old  97"  side  is  complete 
with  sound  effects  and  all.  You'll  enjoy 
this  musical  train  ride  with  Danny.  The 
flipover  is  a  musical  tale  about  a  hobo 
on  Panhandle  Hill.  If  you're  a  Danny 
Kaye  fan  you'll  love  these! 
Jenkins  Music  Company,  1217  Walnut, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  VI.  9430. 
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professor,  composed  instrumental 
music  for  a  13  th  Century  Chinese 
play.  Henry  Scott,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity  art  department,  designs  many 
unusual  stage  settings. 

The  four  major  productions  last 
season  were:  Goldoni's  "Mistress  of 
the  Inn,"  Klabund-Laver's  "Circle  of 
Chalk,"  Offenbach's  "Fair  Helen," 
and  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of 
Venice." 

Blevins  Davis  returned  to  Kansas 
City  to  direct  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  bringing  Clarence  Derwent, 
president  of  Actors'  Equity,  to  play 
Shylock.  Mr.  Davis,  who  like  Harry 
Truman  is  a  loyal  resident  of  Inde- 
pendence,  Missouri,  also  brought  the 
Ballet  Theatre  to  perform  in  Kansas 
City's  Music  Hall — and  has  accepted 
an  assignment  to  produce  the  corona- 
tion spectacle  at  Municipal  Audi- 
torium October  13,  as  the  feature  of 
the  annual  American  Royal  Corona- 
tion Pageant  and  Ball. 

At  the  University  Playhouse  last 
season,  three  experimental  plays  were 
also  produced:  "The  York  Nativity," 
"The  Unknown  Warrior,"  and  "The 
Warrior's  Husband."  In  July  of  this 
year,  Rostand's  "The  Romancers" 
was  produced  as  a  summer  play  out- 
doors on  the  Playhouse  Patio. 

The  1950-51  season  will  see  some 
changes.  Plays  by  American  authors 
will  dominate  the  series  for  the  first 
time.  Formerly  the  plays  ran  for  one 
week;  but  because  of  community 
players  who  are  employed  and  uni- 
versity students  with  full  schedules, 
this  season  the  plays  will  be  given  on 
two  successive  weekends.   This  also 
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gives  time  for  a  "clean-up"  rehears  j 
between  week-end  runs  to  strengths  • 
weak  spots  in  the  performance.  Con 
munity  organizations  will  again  lf 
offered  an  opportunity  to  contrai 
for  benefit  performances  of  each  pn  I 
duction.  The  attractions  to  be  give  ! 
this  year  are:  Shaw's  "Saint  Joan, 
Marc    Reed's    "Yes,    My    Darlin  1 
Daughter,"   Rostand's  "Cyrano   d  I 
Bergerac"  in  the  Brian  Hooker  tram  J 
lation,  Mackaye's  "The  Scarecrow, 
Elmer  Rice's  "The  Adding  Machine,  I 
and  Von  Suppe's  comic  opera  "Boc  I 
caccio." 

Four  times  yearly,  students  am' 
townspeople  try  out  for  acting  assign 
ments  and  volunteer  for  technical  am 
non-technical  jobs  as  painters,  design 
ers,  electricians,  carpenters,  and  ticke 
salesmen.  Fifty  townspeople  and  ; 
hundred  students  usually  have  some 
part  in  the  finished  production. 

The  Playhouse  also  sends  its  per 'i 
formers  on  one  night  stands,  and  ex  ' 
change  productons  are  arranged  wit! 
other  universities.  Dr.  Newfield  hopes 
to  promote  these  exchanges  into  a 
play  tournament  with  competition  be- 
tween different  dramatic  groups  in, 
the  area. 

The  variety  of  the  Playhouse  pro-' 
gram  accomplishes  many  purposes. 
Its  drama  classes  develop  audience 
appreciation  as  well  as  actors  and 
actresses.  It  produces  good  theatre — 
classic,  modern  and  experimental.  It 
integrates  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity by  affording  a  wide  outlet  for 
appreciation  and  activity. 

The  latter  is  most  important.  "The 
play's  the  thing,"  and  even  though 
everyone  can't  be  in  the  play,  they  at 
least  can  see  it.  _ 
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1  BRETTON'S.    For    a  really-different 
lining  experience  here  in  Kansas  City, 
isit  Bretton's  Continental  Restaurant  and 
r,|!opper   Lounge.    Gleaming   copper  and 
;rass  fixtures  highlight  the  decor  in  the 
ji'iodern   setting    of   this    delightful  spot 
,r  .  .  but  the  real  thrill  comes  when  your 
Smcheon  or  dinner  is  served!  Bretton's 
■  noted  for  a  variety  of  unusual  foreign 
ishes,  and  for  its  unique  gourmets'  Nasch 
;  'able.   The  salads  and  desserts  are  mag- 
ificent  .  .  .  and  are  surprisingly  inex- 
ensive!    1215  Baltimore.    HA  5773. 

:  .  EL  CASBAH— HOTEL  BELLERIVE. 

.  'he  "Cash  Box,"  which  recently  cele- 
rated  its  sixth  anniversary,  has  gone  all- 
ut  for  big-time  entertainment  this  fall! 
lere  you'll  see  the  night  club  stars  whose 
ames  are  known  from  coast  to  coast: 
immy  Savo,  for  example,  who  was  head- 
ned  for  months  at  Cafe  Society  in  New 
'ork — or  Carl  Brisson,  the  dowagers' 
rank  Sinatra,  who  was  starred  at  the 

Versailles.    Joe   Vera's  society  orchestra 

•  eats  out  the  rhumbas  and  sambas,  with 
oe's   wonderful   piano.    Expensive,  but 

,  un!  214  East  Armour.  Phone  VA  7047. 


r  KING  JOY  LO.  A  spacious  restaurant 
/here  heavily  carved  and  inlaid  tables, 
nclosed    booths,    handleless    cups  and 
hopsticks  welcome  the  lover  of  food  pre- 
ared    by    skilled    Chinese    cooks.  The 
aried  menu   offers   such    Oriental  deli- 
acies  as  chow  mein  with  tender  bean 
prouts,  dry  fried  rice,  baby  shrimp,  egg 
I  po    yong,    and    rich    almond  cookies. 
■  lowever,  strictly  American  food  can  be 
pound  on  a  second  menu.  Don  Toy  super- 
|  ises  the  service  in  this  Oriental  setting. 
•   West  12th  Street  (Second  Floor).  HA 
\  113. 


r  MAJESTIC  BAR.  Don't  let  the  name 
bar"  fool  you,  for  this  is  "The  House 
fhat  Steaks  Built."  It's  the  other  door 
iat  has  the  modern,  cool  and  dim  dining 
Bom,  featuring  some  of  the  best  steaks 


in  town.  At  the  Majestic  they  pride 
themselves  on  a  14-ounce  steak  for  $2; 
and  the  1-pound  filet  mignons  for  $2.50 
are  wonderful.  Equally  delicious  is  their 
"pizza,"  the  traditional  Italian  dish  of 
cheese,  sausage,  anchovies  and  mush' 
rooms.  And,  of  course,  they  have  that 
old  standby,  spaghetti  and  meatballs!  If 
you're  in  the  mood  for  some  really  excel' 
lent  fish,  try  the  channel  catfish.  702 
East  31st  Street.  VA  9208. 


★  MUEHLEBACH  GRILL.  Things  ^are 
happening  at  the  Grill — really  "big 
name"  bands,  and  a  floor  show  twice 
nightly.  Kansas  City's  long-time  favorite 
dining  and  dancing  spot  has  come  to  life 
with  a  vengeance  .  .  .  and  is  pulling  in 
the  crowds  again!  The  entertainment 
line-up  changes  every  two  weeks;  so  con- 
suit  your  newspaper  to  see  who's  doing 
what  at  this  renowned  night  spot.  There's 
"live"  music  at  luncheon,  too — which  is 
why  the  town's  prettiest  damsels  flock 
there  for  the  filet  of  sole.  12th  and  Balti' 
more.  Phone  GR  1400. 


★  PUSATERI'S  NEW  YORKER.  When 
a  gaudily  attired  doorman  helps  you  out 
of  your  car  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  you 
have  your  first  taste  of  the  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  at  Pusateri's  New  Yorker. 
Inside  there's  a  splendid  extra-dry  martini 
waiting  for  you;  a  thick,  juicy  filet;  (roast 
beef  or  seafood,  if  you  prefer);  french 
fried  onions;  and  a  special  tossed  salad 
with  oil  dressing.  Gus  and  Jim  Pusateri, 
of  course,  will  be  mingling  with  the  con- 
genial clientele,  with  Jerry  hovering  about 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  enjoying 
himself.    1114  Baltimore.  VI  9711. 


★  PUTSCH'S  210.  The  freshness  of 
springtime  mingles  with  the  charm  of  the 
deep  South  to  make  Putsch's  a  luxurious 
choice  for  leisurely  dining.  Surrounding 
you  are  cool  green  walls  and  delightful 
oil  paintings  depicting  life  as  it  ought  to 
be   lived   in   the   New   Orleans  French 
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Quarter.  Rich  lobster,  tender  filets,  red 
snapper  and  man-sized  salads  are  pre- 
pared by  veteran  chefs  who  cater  to  dis- 
criminating palates.  Business  men  and 
shoppers  will  find  Putsch's  210  ideal  for 
luncheon;  and  the  theatre  crowd  always 
enjoys  the  late  evening  here.  Currently 
entertaining  are  Gunnar  Sondberg  and 
his  Continental  Trio,  alternating  with 
Henry  O'Neill  at  the  piano.  210  West 
47th  Street.   LO  2000. 

★  SAVOY  GRILL.  That  Kansas  Citians 
may  never  forget  their  heritage,  the  main 
dining  room  at  the  Savoy  is  just  as  it 
was  decades  ago.  Above  the  old  foot-rail 
bar  is  a  mural,  saluting  Kansas  City's  pio- 
neers. Food  is  traditionally  excellent. 
Rare  delicacies,  such  as  frog  legs,  fowl, 
oysters  and  unusual  seafood,  as  well  as 
those  ever-popular  Savoy  steaks,  are 
served  by  courteous  waiters  who  seem  to 
be  as  old  as  the  Savoy  itself.    For  com- 
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parison,  the  Savoy  has  its  modern  III 
perial  Room,  where  mirrors  and  coral  ri 
walls  produce  an  equally  distinguish 
setting  for  the  same  good  food.  Look  f 
the  sign  of  the  Lobster  at  9th  and  Centr; 
VI  3890. 

★  SOUTHERN  MANSION.  Just  abo 
the  most  spacious,  pleasantly-lighted  sp< 
in  Kansas  City  for  excellent  dinner 
dancing  and  supper.  No  floor  show- 
just  good  music  and  a  congenial  a 
mosphere.  And  always  a  crowd — c 
young  people,  their  sophisticated  elde> 
and  not  a  few  visiting  firemen.  Recentl 
installed  is  the  cute  "Magnolia  Room 
bar,  inhabited  at  all  hours  from  11:3 
a.m.  until  1:30  a.m.  by  the  automobil 
crowd  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  celebritie 
from  the  theatrical  and  sports  world  an 
other  interesting  guests.  142?  Baltimore 
Phone  GR  5129. 


▲ 


When  asked  for  references,  the  maid 
replied,  "I  didn't  bring  them  with  me — 
like  my  pictures,  they  never  do  me  justice." 

▲ 

A  Communist  agitator  rode  into  the 
city  park,  and,  after  leaning  his  bicycle 
against  the  railing,  mounted  a  soap  box 
and  started  to  address  the  crowd. 

"If  your  family  is  hungry,"  he  shouted, 
"raid  a  shop  and  take  food  for  them,  and 
don't  care  what  anybody  says.  If  your 
wife  hasn't  got  a  coat,  pick  the  best  fur 
coat  you  can  see  and  ignore  the  conse- 
quences." 

After  several  more  minutes  in  this  strain, 
he  dismounted  from  his  soap  box,  and  his 
next  words  were,  "Where's  the  scoundrel 
who  took  my  bicycle?" 

▲ 

The  city  banker  was  visiting  the  farm. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  a 
figure  in  the  farmyard,  "that's  the  hired 
man." 

"No,"  replied  the  farmer,  tongue  in 
cheek,  "that's  the  first  vice-president  in 
charge  of  cows." 


"Your  honor,"  said  a  lawyer,  "this  mai 
beat  his  wife  over  the  head  with  an  oak 
leaf." 

"An  oak  leaf!"  the  judge  snorted,  "Ail 
oak  leaf  couldn't  hurt  anybody." 

"Your  honor,"  pursued  the  lawyer.  "II 
was  an  oak  leaf  out  of  the  dining  roon 
table." 

▲ 

At  the  University  of  Buffalo  a  professor 
heard  that  the  presidency  of  a  far  westerr 
college  was  open,  so  he  applied  for  the  job: 
He  cited  all  his  qualifications,  including  hi 
various  Harvard  degrees,  then  concluded  I 
"Although  I  received  all  my  education  a 
Harvard,  I  have  been  here  at  Buffalo  foi 
three  years  and  feel  that  I  understand 
the  west." 

▲ 

Money 

Workers  earn  it.  Spendthrifts  burn  it. 
Bankers  lend  it.  Women  spend  it. 
Forgers  fake  it.  Taxes  take  it. 
Dying,  leave  it.  Heirs  receive  it. 
Thrifty  save  it.  Misers  crave  it. 
Gamblers  lose  it  ...  I  could  use  it. — Anqjj^ 
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Sept.   23  T.C.U.  at  Kansas 
Sept.   30  Clemson  at  Missouri 
Oct.      7  S.M.U.  at  Missouri 
Oct.     14  Kansas  at  Iowa  State 
Oct.    21  Oklahoma  A  &  M  at  Kansas 
Oct.    28  Nebraska  at  Kansas 
Nov.     4  Missouri  at  Nebraska 
Nov.    1 1  Oklahoma  at  Kansas 
Nov.    1 8  Missouri  at  Oklahoma 

or  Kansas  at  Kansas  State 
Nov.   23  Kansas  at  Missouri 
Nov.    25  Nebraska  at  Oklahoma 


iown  here  arranging  for  the  broadcasts  are,  left  to  right;  seated,  Don  Fitzgerald,  Central  Pon- 
ic;  William  L.  Gillmor,  G'llmor  Motor  Co.;  S.  H.  Reeder,  Pontiac  zone  mgr.;  standing,  Ed  Birr, 
HB  sales;  Frank  Ball,  Frank  Ball  Pontiac  Co.;  Larry  Ray,  WHB  Sports  Director;  Andy  Klein, 
idv  Klein  Pontiac;  E.  L.  Mclntyre,  Pontiac  zone  parts;  Lewis  Laner,  Laner  Pontiac;  Russell 
lenberger,  Perry  Motor  Co. 


Swing  to  the  1,080,339  Radio  Families^ 
in  WHB's  Five  States  


The  latest  survey  of  the  Kansas  City  Markelland,  based 
shows  a  population  of  almost  four  million  people  within  th 
10.000-watt  transmitter. 
You  can  reach  them  economically,  effectively,  with  a  broa 
— at  low,  low  rrites  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
August  I,  1946 

May  we  send  you,  without  obligation,  a  market 
survey  of  this  rich,  prosperous  trading  area? 
It  will  help  convince  you  (we  hope!)  that 
WHB.  the  listeners'  best  bet.  is  the  adver- 
tisers' best  buy  in  Kansas  City! 
Those  1,080,339  Radio  Families  will  soon 
be  hearing  the  great  line-up  of  new  fa 
and   winter  programs  scheduled  for 
WHB'S  greatest  show  season.  Use 
WHB  to  advertise  your  product  or 
service  to  this  responsive  audience. 
Join  the  swing  to  WHB! 
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DON'T  ANSWER  UNLESS  SINCERE 
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1.  DICK  SMITH,  WHB  Program  Director  (left),  described 
ceremonies  at  the  opening  of  Kansas  City's  great,  new  S7,00C* 
Southwest  Trafficway  last  month.  About  to  release  balloons ' 
will  lift  the  gate  and  open  the  Trafficway  are  (left  to  rial 
Barney  L.  Allis,  vice-chairman  of  the  Downtown  Committee:  1] 
Cookingham,  city  manager;  Mayor  William  E.  Kemp;  Harri.i 
Rodgers,  chairman  of  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Commis , 
Clifford  Shoemaker,  bureau  of  public  roads,  and  Albert  R.  Wi 
past  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2.  QUEEN  OF  THE  1950  AMERICAN  ROYAL  Live  Stock 
Horse  Show  was  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Ash  of  Muskogee,  Okla.  Sei 
Harry  Darby  of  Kansas,  president  of  the  American  Royal,  has 
crowned  her  ar  the  annual  Coronation  Ball. 

3.  THE  FIRST  INSTRUMENT  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  Aad 
the  all-plastic  chromatic  harmonica,  is  demonstrated  by  its  inrel 
Finn  H.  Magnus.  His  story  is  on  page  519. 

4.  WHB    SPORTS    DIRECTOR    LARRY    RAY    interviews  H 
Oliver,  runner-up  in  the  $15,000  Kansas  City  Invitational  <J 
Golf  Tournament;   Lloyd  Mangrum,  tournament  winner;  and 
Leacox,  president  of  tie  Kansas  City  Golf  Association.  For  a 
details  see  "Larry  Ray  Talks  Sports"  on  page  535. 

5.  ARBOGAST  INTERVIEWS  EVELYN  KNIGHT,  Decca  recoi 
star,  during  The  Arbogast  Show  from  the  Southern  Mansion 
the  background  is  songwriter  Mickey  Addy,  whose  "No  Chris 
Like  a  Home  Christmas"  is  a  new  hit.  Arbogast  discusses  re« 
on  page  582. 
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Whether  you  hang  your  star  on  a  cedar  tree,  a  cocoanut  palm  or  a  hickory  limb, 
l')u — all  of  us — achieve  a  certain  faith  at  Christmas  time.  And  if  we  are  to  look  for 
K  miracle  on  this  planet,  this  year,  we  shall  have  to  hold  fast  to  that  faith.  Faith 

ines  around  December  like  a  halo,  because  at  this  time  we  all  want  so  desperately 
|  iat  life  be  good  and  beautiful,  that  Peace  On  Earth  somehow  be  achieved.  Whether 
I  l)u  call  him  Kriss  Kringle,  St.  Nicholas,  or  Daddy,  we  hope  that  in  your  life  there 

a  Santa  Claus! 
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The  Mysterious  Gentleman 

EVERYBODY  who  rides  our  ten  o'clock  bus  is  curious  about  the  strikingly 
handsome  gentleman  who  disembarks,  every  morning  except  Monday,  at 
the  city's  busiest  midtown  intersection.  Those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  riding 
uptown  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening  on  the  same  days,  see  him  board 
the  bus  in  front  of  the  concert  hall  near  the  same  intersection. 

He  is  so  tall  that  he  has  to  stoop  so  as  not  to  bump  his  head  on  the  bus 
ceiling.  As  he  does  this,  he  always  smiles  with  a  sort  of  happy  pride,  which  is 
infectious.  The  rest  of  us  smile,  and  are  proud,  too.  The  bus  driver  always 
raises  two  fingers  to  his  cap  and  says  "Good  morning,  sir,"  or  "Good  evening, 
sir." 

The  gentleman  has  powerful  shoulders,  and  fills  a  seat  regally.  Though 
people  always  make  room  for  him,  he  is  careful  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  crowd  anyone. 

His  head  has  the  monumental  characteristics  of  a  fine  piece  of  classical 
sculpture.  His  eyes  are  small,  and  would  be  rather  lost  under  the  bristling 
black  brows  and  over  the  massive,  ruddy,  close-shaven  cheeks,  were  it  not  that 
they  twinkle  so  constantly. 

He  is  always  elegantly  tailored.  He  wears  gloves  of  dove-gray  kid.  His 
black  top-coat  has  a  velvet  collar.  And  a  black  Homburg  rides  the  rich  clusters 
of  his  silver  hair. 

Business  men  take  him  for  a  bank  president,  and  lady  shoppers  for  a 
philosophic  millionaire  who  prefers  crowded  buses  to  his  own  velvet-upholstered 
town  car.  Stenographers  and  librarians  sigh  furtively  into  their  best-sellers. 
Tiny  girls  smile  up  into  his  face  when  he  smiles  down  into  theirs,  and  little 
boys  become  voluntarily  subdued  in  his  presence.  The  university  students  who 
see  him  board  in  front  of  the  concert  hall  at  night,  take  him  for  a  visiting 
symphony  conductor  or  a  famous  operatic  baritone. 

When  he  rises,  people  automatically  make  way  for  him,  and  he  walks 
down  the  bus  aisle  like  a  benevolent  king  advancing  along  a  crimson  carpet. 

On  Sundays,  when  his  transportation  routine  is  the  same  as  during  the 
week,  except  Mondays,  people  find  themselves  speculating  as  to  which  of  the 
several  churches  in  the  vicinity  may  be  that  of  his  choice.  They  feel  then  that 
all  about  him  may  be  an  impenetrable  mystery — except  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
faithful  church-goer. 

Actually,  he  is  not  a  bank  president.  He  rides  the  bus  because  he  does 
not  own  a  car.  He  has  no  musical  talent  whatever.  And  unfortunately,  his 
working  hours  do  not  permit  him  to  attend  any  church  service. 

If  the  people  who  ride  our  bus  were  more  observant,  they  would  recall 
that  the  Art  Museum  is  located  just  south  of  the  concert  hall,  and  that  it  is 
open  daily  except  Monday  from  ten  till  five. 

If  they  were  to  visit  the  Renaissance  Gallery  there,  they  would  notice  a 
portly  gentleman  with  clusters  of  silver  hair  framing  his  noble  head,  and  wear- 
ing the  blue-drab  uniform  of  a  Museum  guard. 

And  they  would  see  that  as  he  paces  back  and  forth  between  the  rich 
tapestries,  before  the  jewel-tinted  paintings,  and  past  the  shelves  aglow  with 
silver-gilt  and  crystal  plate,  he  smiles  with  happy  pride,  and  walks  like  a  king. 

— Clara  Lederer 
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Can  we  change  public  opinion? — or  must  it  continue  to  force 
a  sterile  existence  upon  the  people  who  educate  our  children? 

by  ROBERT  STEIN  and  ELLIS  MICHAEL 

board.  He  had  received  complaints,  the 
official  said,  from  several  parents  who 
felt  that  she  dressed  too  "friskily"  for 
a  teacher.  She  was  advised  to  tone 
down. 


TOW  would  you  like  a  job  where 
I  J.  your  boss  did  not  allow  you  to 
|ioke  or  drink,  where  you  were  not 
jrmitted  to  sit  in  a  drug  store  in  the 
lening,  where  you  were  not  even  free 
I  choose  your  own  friends?  No  such 
Bnditions  of  servitude  in  the  present' 
Cy  United  States,  you  say?  If  you  are 
j:lined  to  be  skeptical,  ask  any  one 
l  our  900,000  school  teachers  about 
trir  personal  freedom.  You  may  be 
i  for  an  unexpected  shock. 

i  Ask  the  pretty  young  teacher  of  a 
Ball  Florida  community  who  was 
s:n  meeting  a  young  man  in  front  of 
I  j  local  drug  store  one  evening.  Two 
cys  later  she  was  called  up  before 
I;  school  board.  "Our  young  people," 
12  was  told,  "have  too  many  wild 
lias  as  it  is.  Seeing  their  school  teach' 
e;  sitting  around  a  drug  store  making 

es  at  a  man  gives  them  bad  ideas." 

le  teacher  stopped  seeing  the  man. 

Or  witness  the  experience  of  the 
ung  woman  in  Ohio  who  was  called 
by  the  chairman  of  the  local  school 


Repression  of  teachers  goes  even 
deeper  than  mere  restrictions  on  their 
outward  behavior.  In  many  instances 
their  very  thoughts  are  censured.  Take 
the  case  of  the  high  school  teacher  in 
Oklahoma  who  was  seen  on  election 
eve  distributing  pamphlets  urging  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  the  local  reform  party. 
The  reform  party  lost.  The  day  fol' 
lowing  elections  the  teacher  was  called 
into  the  principal's  office.  He  was 
sternly  reprimanded  for  his  political 
activity.  A  teacher  shouldn't  have 
political  opinions,  he  was  told,  espe- 
cially if  he  favored  a  party  that  wasn't 
in  power! 

Restrictions  are  very  often  written 
into  the  teachers'  contracts.  One  of 
the  most  common  and  frequently  the 
most  painful  to  the  teacher  is  the  rule 
against  marriage.  While  such  rules  are 


not  written  down  in  black  and  white 
in  many  communities,  they  are  usually 
taken  for  granted  and  enforced  as 
rigorously  as  if  they  were  included  in 
the  teacher's  contract.  One  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
town  decided,  during  the  war,  to  go 
to  New  York  for  a  weekend  to  say 
goodbye  to  her  soldier-fiance  who  was 
about  to  go  overseas.  Local  tongues 
started  wagging.  The  next  thing  the 
young  teacher  knew  she  had  received 
a  call  from  the  principal  who  advised 
her  in  a  paternal  tone  that  "teaching 
and  social  life  couldn't  mix."  It  was 
up  to  her  to  choose  one  or  the  other. 
She  cancelled  her  trip. 


Your  Role  in  the  Liberation 
of  the  American  Teacher. 

1.  Learn  about  your  child's  teacher. 
Invite  her  to  your  home,  as  you 
would  a  friend. 

2.  Visit  the  school  regularly.  Take 
an  active  interest  in  the  school 
and  teacher. 

3.  In  a  disagreement  between  child 
and  teacher,  don't  jump  to  con- 
clusions. Look  at  both  sides. 

4.  Join  the  local  parent-teachers 
association. 

5.  Try  to  squelch  gossip  about 
teachers. 

6.  Remember  at  all  times  that  a 
teacher  is  a  human  being,  and 
can't  be  perfect. 


Yet  our  teachers  are  most  embittered 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  easy  prey  for 
thoughtless  gossip-hunters.  They  know 
that  their  positions  prohibit  them  from 
doing  anything  to  stifle  these  rumor- 
mongers.  The  result,  therefore,  is  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  bitter  loneli- 
ness on  the  part  of  many  teachers — 
especially  those  in  small  communities. 
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THE  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  th  i 
teacher  is  a  robot,  an  automatoi  I 
whose  every  action  is  subject  to  com 
trol  by  the  community.  Or  else  th  t 
teacher  is  a  public  servant,  with  th  i 
emphasis  on  "servant." 

This  inconsiderate  attitude  toward 
teachers  is  reflected  in  the  currenl 
battle  over  teachers'  salaries.  One  leg  I 
islator  arose  in  the  august  chamber  i 
of  the  North  Carolina  state  legislature 
to  take  a  heroic  stand  against  the 'I 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  raia, 
in  teachers'  pay.  "Why  should  wo 
give  teachers  more  money?"  he  argued  1 
"They're  making  plenty  now.  Why 
the  schoolmarm  in  my  home  town  ever 1 
has  a  fur  coat!" 

A  lucid  picture  of  restrictions  placec< 
upon  teachers  has  been  drawn  by  Dr 
Mary  Lichliter  of  Boston  University, 
In  a  survey  of  232  separate  commiT 
nities  in  34  states  she  found  a  recur ' 
ring  attitude  of  despair  among  teach 
ers.  Their  complaints  ran  along  thesi 
lines: 

"I'm  never  invited  to  social  anc 
recreational  functions." 

"Always  made  to  feel  like  a  teacher.' 

"Set  apart  from  the  warm,  humai 
life  of  the  community." 

"Can't  live  my  private  life  in  pri. 
vacy." 

"We're  the  main  source  of  gossij 
for  townpeople  whose  usual  topic  i 
the  behavior  of  the  'schoolmarms'." 

Many  teachers  refer  bitterly  to  thid 
"spy  system"  used  by  supervisors  otf 
inspection  tours.  Eager  to  catch  then  J 
off  guard,  supervisors  often  resort  tli 
gestapo  techniques  in  sneaking  up  oil 
unsuspecting  teachers.  The  teachers! 
in  turn,  devise  warning  signals  to  tin 
each  other  off  at  the  approach  of  ai. 
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spector.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
nd  a  teacher  becoming  extremely 
:rvous  following  the  "return"  by  a 
How  teacher  of  a  blackboard  eraser 
hich  had  never  been  borrowed  in  the 
rst  place.  "How  can  a  teacher  use 
iginality  and  initiative  in  the  class- 
om  when  he  knows  that  he  may  find 
s  neck  in  a  noose  if  he  is  caught  by 
j'cloak  and  dagger'  operative  of  the 
hool  board?"  a  bewildered  junior 
|gh  school  teacher  wanted  to  know. 

\  ECENTLY  a  questionnaire  was 
V  given  out  to  160  girl  seniors  at 
It.  Lebanon  High  School  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  were  asked  to  write  on 
le  topic,  "Why  I  Wouldn't  Like  to 
1:  a  Teacher."  Again  and  again  the 
iris  replied  that  by  becoming  teachers 
fey  would  have  to  sacrifice  their 
i;hts  to  normal  life,  liberty  and  the 
lirsuit  of  happiness. 


.'Most  of  us  look  on  the  teacher  as 
|e  whose  sole  function  in  life  is  to 
Ike  our  children  off  our  hands  for 
iren  hours  each  day  and  to  teach 
fen  the  "three  R's."  If  there  is  any 
pith  in  this  picture  we  must  take  the 
Bponsibility  for  having  made  it  so. 
■hen  young  teachers,  fresh  out  of 
■lege,  run  up  against  the  restrictions 
a  a  narrow-minded  community,  their 


disappointment  quickly  dampens  their 
enthusiasm  for  teaching.  To  cover  up 
their  bitterness  and  despair,  they  soon 
begin  to  act  aloof  and  haughty.  Many 
withdraw  completely  from  all  social 
life  and  soon  become  the  musty  people 
they  are  stereotyped  as  being. 

The  teacher  shortage  is  already 
acute.  Unless  we  start  now  to  treat 
our  teachers  as  human  beings,  the  situ- 
ation will  become  critical.  More  and 
more  teachers  and  potential  teachers 
will  turn  away  from  the  profession  in 
favor  of  careers  which  will  permit 
them  to  live  as  free,  socially  accepted 
individuals. 

The  first  step  toward  freeing  the 
American  teacher  rests  with  the  teach- 
er-training schools.  They  must  be 
geared  to  turn  out  well-rounded 
human  beings  rather  than  academic 
"grinds,"  stuffed  with  textbook  knowl- 
edge. It  is  up  to  us  to  take  up  the 
challenge  from  there,  by  allowing 
teachers  to  develop  and  mature  under 
normal  conditions  once  they  enter  our 
school  systems. 

Some  of  the  nation's  leading  teach- 
er-training schools  have  begun  to  take 
up  their  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Springfield  College  in  Massachu- 
setts has  sent  its  future  physical  train- 
ing teachers  into  the  locker  rooms  of 
professional  teams  made  up  of  players 
of  varied  races  and  religions.  Here, 
under  the  everyday  conditions  of  ath- 
letic competition,  they  learn  how  CO' 
operation  can  overcome  racial  tensions. 

At  Central  Michigan  College  stu- 
dents have  been  sent  out  to  mingle 
with  leaders  of  the  nearby  Chippewa 
Indian  community.  In  this  way  they 
learn  to  better  understand  the  prob- 


lems  of  the  Indian  children  who  come 
to  their  classrooms. 

One  of  the  most  promising  "liber- 
ating" movements  for  young  teachers 
has  been  started  at  New  York  City 
College.  In  the  college's  School  of 
Education,  Dr.  Mary  Dare  Hitchcock, 
herself  a  veteran  of  fifteen  years  of 
teaching  in  stiff-necked  school  com- 
munities, has  started  a  unique  program 
for  "humanizing"  the  teacher  of  to- 
morrow. Teacher  trainees  learn  how 
to  dress  for  classroom  and  other  occa- 
sions; how  to  style  their  hair;  how  to 
use  makeup  and,  in  general,  how  to  be 
successful  human  beings. 

OUR  younger  teachers  are  trying  to 
break  away  from  the  old  stereo- 
type and  to  assume  an  active  role  in 
American  life.  But  the  success  of  then- 
efforts,  in  the  end,  hinges  on  one  im- 
portant factor — public  opinion.  Our 
attitude  toward  teachers  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  the  old  Romans  who 
utilized  slaves  as  tutors  for  their  chil- 
dren. Only  the  pressure  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  can  break  down  the 
slavelike  restrictions  that  we  still  main- 
tain over  our  teachers. 

What  about  your  role,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, in  the  liberation  of  the  Ameri- 
can teacher?  Here  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions that  you  and  other  members  of 
your  community  can  follow: 

1.  Learn  something  about  your 
child's  teacher  as  a  human  being. 
Invite  her  to  your  home  for  tea 
or  dinner.  Try  to  see  her  in  as 

A  little  Hollywood  brat  in  a  swanky 
private  school  persisted  in  annoying  his 
teacher.  Finally  in  desperation,  the  teacher 
reprimanded  him  with:  "Tomorrow,  I 
want  you  to  bring  a  note  from  your  psy- 
chiatrist." 
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many  lights  as  possible,  as  you 
would  a  friend. 

2.  Visit  your  child's  school  reg- 
ularly. Take  an  active  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing  there.  Find  out 
what  he  thinks  about  his  teacher. 
If  he  doesn't  like  her,  ask  him 
why. 

3.  If  your  child  has  had  a  dis-, 
agreement  with  his  teacher  don't 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
teacher  is  in  the  wrong.  Above 
all  don't  take  a  "chip  on  the 
shoulder"  attitude  and  threaten 
to  report  her  to  the  principal  oi 
local  school  board. 

4.  Join  the  local  parent- teach- 
ers association.  It's  certainly  worth 
an  hour  or  two  of  your  time  each 
week  to  learn  something  about 
the  person  who  cares  for  youi 
children  seven  hours  a  day. 

5.  Try  to  squelch  gossip  about 
teachers.  They  are  favorite  tar- 
gets for  local  character  assassins! 

6.  Finally,  try  to  keep  in  minc  i 
at  all  times  that  the  teacher  is  ai 
human  being  with  human  desire.1 
and  human  frailties.  Don't  expect  4 
her  to  be  perfect. 

You  may  still  say:  "Well,  all  this  { 
is  very  interesting,  but  why  should  ]|| 
be  more  concerned  about  teachers  thar  J 
I  am  about  truck  drivers,  farmers  oi  ' 
mail  carriers?" 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  oui 
teachers  are  the  trustees  of  America'! 
most  treasured  possessions — your  chil 
dren. 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,"  said  the  attendani 
at  the  movie,  "but  you  can't  take  the  dof 
into  the  theatre  with  you." 

"How  absurd,"  protested  the  woman 
"What  harm  can  pictures  do  to  a  litth 
dog  like  this?" 


we'fare 


The  following  letters,  supposedly  written  in  1960,  first  appeared 
in  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier-News.  The  author  is  A.  A. 
Frederickson,  associate  editor.  The  correspondence  was  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Representative  E.  C.  Cathings  of 
Arkansas,  and  reprinted  by  the  Reader's  Digest. 


March  28,  1960 
Office  of  the  Director 

Payroll  Division,  Redistribution 
Bureau,  'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  After  submitting  it  for 
my  endorsement,  my  employer  as  usual 
sent  my  check  to  Washington  last 
week  to  cover  my  participation  in  the 
federal-benefits  program.  But  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  it. 

I  haven't  received  my  certificates  of 
entitlement  for  this  week.  My  wife 
needs  an  infected  tooth  pulled  but 
cannot  get  an  appointment  with  the 
United  States  dentistry  office  here 
without  her  certificate  for  this  week. 
The  Dry  Gulch  Valley  Authority  has 
threatened  to  shut  off  my  electricity 
if  I  don't  turn  in  my  certificate  show- 
ing I  am  a  paid-up  consumer. 

Also,  until  I  can  show  my  entitle- 
ments for  this  week,  my  credit  has 


been  cut  off  at  Brannan  Memorial 
Delicatessen  No.  82A,  I  can't  get  a 
pair  of  shoes  my  boy  needs  from  the 
Federal  Clothing  Allotment  Adminis- 
tration branch  here,  I  can't  make  the 
next  payment  on  my  house  to  the 
Bureau  of  Low-Middle-Class  Housing 
and  I  can't  get  credit  for  the  second- 
quarter  premium  on  my  Government 
life  insurance. 

While  I  am  writing  you,  I  would 
like  to  take  care  of  a  couple  of  other 
matters.  Since  I  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Extra-Curricular 
Employment  Assignment  to  raise  a 
half-acre  of  black-eyed  peas  in  my 
back  yard,  I  would  like  to  apply  for 
the  required  200  pounds  of  Govern- 
ment fertilizer. 

Thornton  P.  Blivett. 
Wet  Roc\,  Ar\. 


Reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  and  Reader's  Digest. 
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Thornwall  T.  Blivets, 
Wet  Roc\.  Ar\. 

Dear  Mr.  Blivets:  Yours  of  the 
28th  instant  received  and  noted. 

However,  you  failed  to  submit  your 
correspondence  in  octuplicate. 

Kindly  resubmit  your  letter  in  or' 
der  that  all  items  may  be  properly 
channeled. 

Quagmire  K.  Grapht, 
Director,  Payroll  Division, 
Redistribution  Bureau. 

P.  S. — You  are  cautioned  to  note 
closely  the  carbon-paper  ration  for 
your  district  for  the  current  month 
and  penalties  for  exceeding  same. 


winf  December,  1950 

sake,  do  something!  Even  if  it's  only 
getting  my  name  right. 

Thornton  P.  Blivett. 


Director  Paroll  Division. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  two  weeks 
since  I  resubmitted.  I'm  now  missing 
certificates  for  three  weeks.  My  fam- 
ily is  starving.  My  electricity  has  been 
shut  off.  My  wife's  jaw  is  infected, 
my  insurance  has  been  canceled  and 
the  Government  is  threatening  to  fore- 
close on  my  house.  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing? And  my  name  is  not  Thornwall 
T.  Blivets. 

Thornton  P.  Blivett. 


Thornwall  Z.  Blivens, 
Wet  Roc\,  Ar\. 

Dear  Mr.  Blivens:  In  answer  to 
your  request  of  April  9,  1958,  please 
find  enclosed  the  Government  manual 
on  Sex  Life  of  the  Female  Night 
Crawler  in  Lower  Slobovia. 

Oliver  H.  Ringworm, 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


Director,  Payroll  Division. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  now  down  to  103 
pounds  and  barefoot.  For  goodness 


Thornley  E.  Glivens, 
Wet  Roc\,  Ar\. 
Dear  Mr.  Glivens  :  As  per  your 
request,  103  pounds  of  fertilizer  is 
being  shipped  to  you  express  collect. 
Cromwell  C.  Compost, 
Department  of  Utter  Fertility, 


Director,  Payroll  Division. 

Dear  Sir:  What's  the  matter  with 
you  people?  A  month  has  passed  since 
I  wrote  you.  I'm  now  out  of  a  job 
and  living  in  a  tent  on  the  courthouse 
lawn.  Can't  even  get  unemployment 
compensation  because  you've  got  my 
records  all  tied  up.  I  beg  of  you,  get 
this  mess  straightened  out. 

Thornton  P.  Blivett. 


Thorny  C.  Spivens, 
Wet  Roc\,  Ar\. 

Dear  Mr.  Spivens  :  After  a  thor- 
ough check  of  your  records,  we  fail 
to  understand  your  trouble. 

According  to  our  files,  you  died 
February  16  last  year. 

Such  being  the  case,  you  will  report 
immediately  to  the  public  embalming 
administration  branch  office  nearest 
your  home.  In  your  case,  this  office  is 
located  in  Formaldehyde,  Arizona. 

We  hope  this  takes  care  of  yout 
case.  We  have  been  happy  to  assist 
you,  and  assure  you  that  any  future 
business  you  may  have  with  our  de- 
partment will  be  just  as  speedily  con- 
summated. 

Clifton  Q.  Bungstarter, 
Federal  Benefits  AdTnmistratt'o«< 


Thoughts  For  The  New  Year 


A  third  collectivist  movement 
which  has  been  at  work  in  the  arena 
of  American  political  thought  for 
about  15  years  has  done  the  most 
damage.  In  some  quarters  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  actual  hostility  to- 
ward facts,  a  militant  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  truth.  Its  leaders  are  the 
economic  "planners,"  or  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  "disguised  Social- 
ists." 

They  are  trying  to  persuade  us 
that  in  exchange  for  various  material 
benefits  from  the  government — such 
as  subsidies,  money  grants  and  special 
privilege  (all  at  taxpayers'  expense) 
— we  should  not  hesitate  to  give  up  a 
little  of  freedom  here  and  there.  This 
is  the  same  materialism,  basically,  that 
motivates  Communism  and  Socialism. 
Make  no  mistake,  it  is  powerful!  It 
clashes  head-on  with  the  spiritual 
values  in  Christianity,  yet  it  has  won 
enough  naked  physical  force,  in 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  to  have  al- 
ready conquered  and  enslaved  a  third 
of  the  world's  population. 

— Harding  College  Letter 
▲ 

Politics  ...  is  the  art  of  interfer- 
ence. Its'  substance  is  power.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  growing  of 
potatoes,  the  making  of  shoes  or  the 
selling  of  automobiles — the  things  that 
men  do  of  their  own  accord  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Politics  cannot  make 
a  single  good;  it  can  only  take.  For 
all  his  pretensions  and  self-delusion, 
the  politician  can  only  concern  himself 
with  the  giving  of  privileges  to  some 
(including  himself)  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  He  has  no  other  com- 
petence. 

— Analysis. 


As  other  countries  have  found  out, 
we  can't  surrender  just  a  little  bit  of 
our  independence!  In  this  world  of 
nations,  you  are  either  grown  up  or 
you  are  a  child.  Your  Government  is 
either  your  hired  servant — or  it  is 
your  boss!  It  may  be  a  kind  boss  at 
first,  but  there  is  never  any  guarantee, 
human  beings  being  what  they  are, 
that  it  may  not  be  a  very  severe  boss 
later  on — when  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

— J^ewton  (H.  C.)  Observer. 
▲ 

What  has  happened  to  Norwegians 
lately  shouldn't  happen  to  a  cave-man. 

This  land  of  timber,  located  right 
next  door  to  match-making  Sweden, 
has  just  about  run  out  of  matches — 
and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

The  Norwegian  liberal  weekly, 
Farmand,  says  that  "No  country  (west 
of  the  Iron  Curtain)  has  carried  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  controls  of 
trade  and  industry  to  such  extremes 
as  Norway." 

The  result:  "In  all  countries  (of 
Europe)  there  are  more  goods  avail- 
able and  at  cheaper  prices  than  in 
Norway."  Today,  in  Norway,  it  is 
"difficult  to  get  fresh  fruit.  Difficult 
to  get  meat.  Impossible  to  buy  hand- 
kerchiefs. Impossible  to  get  an  auto- 
mobile. Impossible  to  purchase  a  re' 
frigerator.  Impossible  to  get  a  tele- 
phone." 

"There  is  even,"  says  Farmand,  "a 
shortage  of  such  necessaries  as  matches 
in  this  land  of  forests.  .  .  .  On  some 
farms  people  are  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  use  the  old  flint  and  steel  meth- 
od to  make  fire  in  the  stove." 

Can  these  be  the  blessings  of  so- 
cialism?       — Economic  Intelligence 


Painting  His  Way  Through  College 

"W/'HERE  can  I  find  a  good  portrait  painter?"  asked  a  tall  bearded  man 
W  in  1810. 

"Try  young  Morse  at  Yale,"  said  his  friend.  "He's  an  enterprising  young 
fellow  who  is  helping  to  pay  his  way  through  college  with  his  painting.  He's 
good  too.  He  will  go  far!" 

Yes,  Samuel  Morse  did  go  far — but  not  as  a  painter.  We  remember  him 
as  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  At  40  he  gave  up  his  rather  successful 
career  as  a  painter,  turned  from  the  security  of  life  as  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
at  New  York  University,  and  went  to  live  in  one  room.  There  he  ate,  slept 
and  worked  for  12  years,  always  with  the  idea  of  telegraph  pounding  in  his 
brain.  He  knew  he  had  the  germ  of  an  idea  and  his  college  interest  in  electri- 
cal experiments  gave  him  a  head  start.  But  it  was  a  long  hard  road  to  travel. 
He  stopped  his  experiments  only  long  enough  to  give  painting  lessons  to  sup- 
port  himself.  Even  so,  he  often  lived  on  bread  and  tea. 

But  when  Morse  died  at  the  age  of  81,  fame  and  security  had  come  to 
him.  He  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  inventor  of  his  time.  The  telegraph 
message  had  revolutionized  business.  Messages  sent  in  minutes  meant  much  to 
a  world  that  had  used  slow  means  of  communication  through  the  centuries. 
Gone  forever  were  the  semaphore  means  of  long  distance  communication,  the 
beacon  fires  on  hill  tops,  and  the  flag  waving  signals. 

Samuel  Morse  gave  the  world  one  of  its  outstanding  inventions  at  a  time 
when  it  was  greatly  needed,  and  he  died  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
world  was  a  better  place  because  he  had  lived. — Julie  Holmes. 


"You  said  I'd  have  to  write  Mississippi  5  00 
times  because  I  mis-spelled  it  ...  so  I 
thought  I'd  do  it  on  my  way  home." 


A 

A  motorist  vacationing  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  stopped  at  a  one-pump  gas  sta-1 
tion  in  front  of  a  mountaineer's  cabin. 
After  the  tank  was  full,  his  wife  asked  the 
proprietor  if  there  were  a  "ladies'  rest 
room"  in  the  vicinity. 

"Nope,"  he  said,  "but  there's  a  mighty 
comfortable  rocker  up  there  on  the  porch." 

A 

Among  the  props  for  an  amateur  theat- 
rical show  was  a  caged  snake.  One  night 
the   snake   got   out   and   wrapped  itself 
around  another  stage  prop — the  telephone 
— just  before  a  big  scene.  The  leading  lady 
walked  on  stage,  prepared  to  answer  the 
ringing  phone.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
pick  it  up,  she  spotted  the  writhing  snake.  I 
Frozen,  she  stood  there,  letting  the  phone  I 
ring.  In  desperation,  the  director  sent  the  I 
actress  who  was  playing  the  maid  on  stage  j 
to  pick  up  the  snake.  The  woman  went  ' 
bravely  in  and  snatched  up  the  reptile.  | 
But,  standing  there  with  the  snake  in  her 
hand,  she  thought  she  ought  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  gaping  audience.  "Pardon  me, 
miss,"  the  maid  said  calmly,  "but  I  forgot 
to  tidy  up  this  morning." 


fije  man  whoJf»a#  fe  M  fa 


orrow 


Faith  in  America  made  this  Norwe- 
gian immigrant  top  man  in  the  new 
17.  S.  harmonica  field. 

by  HAROLD  PRINCE 

FOR  a  man  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try twentyfive  years  ago  with 
twenty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a 
love  for  the  harmonica,  Finn  H.  Mag- 
nus of  Essex  Falls,  N.  J.,  is  doing  just 
fine.  These  days,  his  harmonicas  are 
blowing  to  the  tune  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  That's  the  gross  from 
the  new  American  harmonica  industry 
which  Magnus  founded  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  all-plastic  harmonica  in 
1943. 

Around  New  Jersey,  this  blond, 
husky  man  who  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  the  Vikings,  is  known  affec- 
tionately as  the  "King  of  the  Har- 
monica." He  might  be  described  with 
equal  accuracy  as  the  Henry  Ford  of 
the  plastic  musical  instrument  busi- 
— ness.  How  he  got  that  way  is  a  rag-to- 


riches  story  that  he  never  tires  of  say- 
ing "could  only  happen  here." 

When  the  17 -year-old  Norwegian 
clerk  arrived  in  New  York  in  1925, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  great  op- 
portunities in  this  country  for  anyone 
willing  to  give  more  than  he  got.  Mag- 
nus was  eager  to  prove  his  philosophy, 
and  his  first  step  after  renting  a  room 
was  to  begin  looking  for  work.  Be- 
wildered by  the  maze  of  strange  city 
streets,  he  got  lost,  and  neither  found 
his  room  nor  the  baggage  he  left  there. 

But  he  did  find  a  job — as  stevedore. 
While  he  studied  at  night,  in  rapid 
succession  he  was  a  dishwasher,  ele- 
vator operator,  and  factory  stock 
clerk.  Then  he  joined  the  Button  Cor- 
poration of  America,  and  in  nine 
years  climbed  from  night  machine  op- 
erator to  superintendent  and  general 
manager.  By  ordinary  standards  here 
was  success  enough  for  a  lifetime,  but 
Magnus  was  just  beginning. 

One  day  in  1941,  Magnus  went 
shopping  for  a  harmonica — the  metal 
type.  But  in  store  after  store,  there 
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were  no  harmonicas  to  be  had.  Sales- 
men  explained  to  him  that  the  war 
had  cut  off  the  supply  from  German 
and  Japanese  manufacturers. 

"Aren't  there  any  American 
makes?"  Magnus  asked  one  salesman. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  was  the  reply. 
"There  are  eighty  metal  parts  to  each 
harmonica!  You  need  180  separate  op- 
erations to  put  them  together.  It  takes 
days!  Who's  got  time  for  that?" 

"How  about  mass  production?" 
Magnus  inquired. 

"Can't  be  done,"  snapped  the  sales- 
man. "You  need  special  skills.  Har- 
monica reeds  must  be  tuned  by  hand." 
And  as  Magnus  walked  out  of  the 
store,  he  heard  the  salesman  scoff, 
"Who  ever  heard  of  American  har- 
monicas?" 

But  Magnus  wouldn't  admit  for  a 
moment  that  his  adopted  country 
couldn't  do  anything — and  do  it  bet- 
ter— than  Germany  or  Japan.  He'd 
prove  it!  And  now  he  gambled  all  his 
money,  his  time,  health  and  future  on 
this  deep-rooted  patriotism.  He'd  show 
the  world  that  America  could  mass 
produce  harmonicas  —  from  plastics! 
When  scientists,  engineers  and  plastic 
experts  heard  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
they  chorused,  "Impossible!" 

"But  I  was  too  dumb  to  know  how 
hard  it  was,"  Magnus  says.  "I  just 
went  ahead  and  did  it." 

THUS  a  new  American  industry 
was  born.  Today,  with  machines 
turning  out  6000  harmonicas  each 
hour,  the  Magnus  plant  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  hub  of  the  world's 
harmonica  industry,  and  the  foreign 
stranglehold  on  this  rich  market  has 
been  broken  forever. 
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That  means  hectic  days  for  Magnus. 
But,  busy  though  he  is,  Magnus  takes 
time  for  an  absorbing  outside  interest 
— combating  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
all  began  with  an  excited  phone  call 
from  an  elementary  school  principal 
in  one  of  Newark's  toughest  sections. 

"Mr.  Magnus,"  the  educator 
shouted,  "I've  caught  the  criminals!"1 

"What  criminals?"  the  surprised 
Magnus  wanted  to  know. 

"Why — why"  the  principal  stut- 
tered, "the  boys  who  stole  your  har- 
monicas." 

Then  Magnus  remembered  .  .  . 
some  harmonicas  ready  for  shipment 
to  Iran  had  been  stolen.  Now  the 
principal  had  identified  some  of  his 
students  as  the  culprits. 

"Of  course,"  he  told  Magnus, 
"you'll  want  to  bring  charges  in  Chil- 
dren's Court." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  the 
Magnus  retort. 

He  told  the  principal  that  behind 
the  boys'  anti-social  acts  lay  an  unful' 
filled  longing  to  play  musical  instru- 
ments." 

So,  instead  of  prosecuting,  Magnus 
gave  away  dozens  of  harmonicas  at  a 
school  assembly.  He  assigned  a  pro'; 
fessional  harmonica  player  to  give  free 
lessons.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  kids 
had  organised  a  harmonica  band, 
mastered  selections  in  four- part  har- 
mony . . .  and  delinquency  had  dropped 
to  a  new  low. 

In  a  schedule  as  crowded  as  Mag- 
nus', there  is  little  time  for  social  life. 
Summer  weekends  are  spent  at  his 
seashore  cottage  in  Manasquan,  N.  J., 
swimming  or  deep-sea  fishing  in  his 
40-foot   boat.   An   avid  fisherman? 


THE  MAN  WHO  MADE 

Magnus  has  caught  two  7'foot,  4'inch 
marlins  this  year  and  entered  a  na- 
tional  tuna  contest. 

BUSINESS  continues  to  be  Magnus' 
greatest  interest.  Up  at  6:30  a.m., 
he  drives  1 5  miles  from  his  Essex  Falls, 
N.  J.,  home,  and  is  at  his  desk  in  New- 
ark by  eight.  Two  nights  a  week,  at 
least,  he  stays  at  the  plant  until  7  or  8 
at  night. 

Then  home  to  his  wife  and  eight 
year  old  son,  Kenneth.  After  dinner, 
he  slips  out  to  the  experimental  labora- 
tory  adjoining  his  garage,  for  two  or 
three  hours  more  work.  Most  of  his 
new  ideas  (and  he  has  more  than  30 
on  drawing  boards)  are  tested  there 
before  plant  engineers  see  them. 

Since  1943,  many  of  those  new  ideas 
have  become  best  sellers  in  the  music 
field.    Soon  after  Magnus'  develop- 

A 

"Before  taxes  our  profits  amounted  to 
$14,230,000,"  the  treasurer  reported  to 
the  board.  "After  taxes,"  he  continued, 
"we  transferred  it  to  the  petty  cash  ac- 
count." 


▲ 


".  .  .  and,  now,  we  shall  all  stand  to  sing 
the  last  verse!" 
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ment  of  the  simple  all-plastic  harmon- 
ica, accordions,  concertinas,  chromatic 
harmonicas,  and  keymonicas  (a  cross 
between  the  clarinet  harmonica  and 
button  accordion)  began  to  stream 
from  his  plant.  This  year  he  produced 
the  world's  first  portable  electric 
organ,  no  bigger  than  a  table  radio, 
but  giving  the  rich,  sustained  tones  of 
a  grand  organ. 

Today,  the  youth  of  America,  hun- 
gry for  inexpensive  instruments  with 
which  to  begin  their  musical  educa- 
tions, are  off  to  a  flying  start — thanks 
to  one  man  who  never  lost  faith  in 
America  and  the  American  way  of 
doing  things.  "This  is  the  land  of 
opportunity,"  Finn  H.  Magnus  says, 
"and  you'll  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  opportunities  there  are  for  you 
if  you  just  decide  to  give  more  than 
you  get!" 

Up  to  16  a  lad  is  a  boy  scout.  After 
that  he  is  a  girl  scout. 

▲ 

The  instructor  was  teaching  the  cute 
young  thing  how  to  drive  a  car.  "This," 
said  he,  "is  the  hand  brake.  You  put  it 
on  quickly  in  case  of  an  emergency." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  was  the  cute  young  thing's 
exclamation.  "It's  something  like  a 
kimona." 

▲ 

The  man  arrived  home  rather  late  with 
a  heavy  red  mark  on  his  forehead. 

"Is  that  lipstick?"  queried  his  wife 
ominously. 

"No,  it's  blood,  I've  had  a  nasty  acci- 
dent on  the  way  home." 

"Humph,"  said  the  wife,  "that  was 
lucky  for  you." 

▲ 

"What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  so 
late?"  demanded  Jerry's  daddy, 

A  sudden  inspiration  came  to  the  boy, 
"Oh,  Dad,"  he  said,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind.  I  was  sitting 
up  with  the  sick  son  of  the  sick  man  you 
told  mother  you  visited  last  night." 


Radio's  Hole  in  Progress 


RADIO  Station  KVOO  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  held  its  Silver  Anniversary 
a  few  months  ago.  The  station  announced  a  contest  in  which  listeners 
were  invited  to  tell  the  station,  in  their  own  words,  how  they  viewed  "Radio's 
Role  in  Progress."  The  letters  poured  in,  but  from  them  all,  the  judges  could 
select  only  one  for  first  place.  It  follows: 

"Perhaps  because  radio  came  only  in  our  later  years,  we  appreciate  it  more 


"Picture  us,  in  1925,  a  childless,  middle-aged  farm  couple,  far  from 
town,  few  neighbors,  no  music — our  recreation  a  'Daily,'  and  magazines. 

"Comes  a  modern  miracle — Atwater-Kent,  with  its  big  horn.  We  invest. 
Immediate  returns;  Music,  Church  services,  News  commentators. 

"Sports  become  realities;  World  Series,  Kentucky  Derby,  The  Rose- 
Bowl,  New  Year's  Eve  in  Times  Square. 

"Politics  become  interesting;  we  hear  National  Conventions,  Presidential 
Candidates,  election  returns. 

"Come  Amos  and  Andy,  in  their  taxi  cab;  we  laugh. 
"Comes  Lindy's  triumphs  and  tragedy;  Will  Rogers  last  flight,  and  we 
mourn. 

Foreign  Broadcasts,  now!  Big  Ben,  a  Coronation,  Hitler  shouting.  We 
grow  old  and  leave  the  farm;  our  radio  friends  go  with  us. 

"Fire-side  Chats,  Miles  of  Dimes,  Lottery  of  the  Gold-Fish  Bowl;  Pearl 
Harbor,  War!  Radio  reports  from  all  fronts. 

"Bells  tolling,  a  slow-moving  Funeral  Train.  A  new  voice  accepting 
responsibility. 

"V-Day-rejoicing.    Peace  problems,  United  Nations,  Goodwill  Trains. 
Marshall  Plans.  Counting  costs,  looking  ahead. 
"Yes,  radio  makes  life  vivid.  We  applaud. 

"Radio's  role  in  progress?  To  keep  us  all  in  tune  with  the  times;  to  in- 
form, inspire,  instruct  and  entertain.  A  marvelous  role,  indeed." 

"P.  S.  My  husband  passed  away,  last  year,  but  radio  gave  him  many 


fully. 


Thank  you." 


Two  women  were  discussing  a  third. 
Said  one,  "Well,  you  have  to  admit  she's 
awfully  kind  to  her  inferiors." 


After  a  pause,  the  other  retorted,  "But 
where  does  she  find  them?" 


▲ 


"Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  are,"  said  a  lunch-counter  philos- 
opher. Whereupon  a  meek  little  man  sit- 
ting a  few  stools  away,  called  to  the  waiter: 
"Cancel  my  order  for  shrimp  salad,  please." 


▲ 


The  younger  generation's  great  mistake 
ie  that  it  has  learned  things  too  readily 
from  the  older. 


A 


THE  CROSS  OF  LORRAINE 


AND  HEALTH 


f 


One  woman  had  an  idea.  It  worked, 
and  a  dread  disease  has  been  con- 
quered in  America. 

by  DOROTHY  TOOKER 


THE  double  bars  of  the  Cross  of 
Lorraine  speak  the  names  of  two 
] women:   Joan   of   Arc,   patron  of 
France,  and  Emily  Bissell,  American 
crusader   against   tuberculosis.  This 
p  cross,  combining  the  Greek  and  Roman 
types,  was  an  old  patriarchal  emblem 
,  of  Lorraine  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  flown  on  the  banners  of  the 
crusaders,  notably  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
[  Ion  during  the  First  Crusade,  long 
■  before  St.  Joan  bore  it  with  her  to 
n  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1429.  As  far 
i  back  as  the  ninth  century  it  was  prom- 
inent in  Byzantine  art,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
I  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  forming 
Ipart  of  the  heraldic  arms  of  its  patri' 
larch.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


it  is  known  as  the  archepiscopal  cross 
because  it  is  present  in  the  arms  of 
an  archbishop  and  is  carried  before 
him  in  processions. 

Traditionally  symbolizing  hope  and 
humanity,  the  Cross  of  Lorraine  was 
suggested  by  a  Parisian  physician,  Dr. 
Sersiron,  as  the  emblem  of  the  world' 
wide  campaign  against  the  Great 
White  Plague,  tuberculosis.  It  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  on  Tuberculosis  in  Berlin 
in  1902,  and  four  years  later  became 
the  emblem  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  of  the  United  States. 
No  single  factor  has  contributed  more 
to  popularizing  the  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  fought  under  the  Cross  of 
Lorraine  than  the  Christmas  seals 
originated  by  Emily  Bissell. 

It  all  started  casually  enough  back 
in  1907.  Emily  BisselFs  cousin,  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Wales,  a  Wilmington  physi- 
cian, asked  her  to  help  him  raise  $300 
to  support  an  open-air  tuberculosis 
home  which  he  and  several  other  doc- 
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December,  1930 


tors  had  established  on  Brandywine 
Creek.  There  they  were  following  the 
Fresh  Air  and  Rest  program  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau.  Their 
own  eight  patients  in  the  shack  seemed 
to  be  improving,  but  they  needed 
money  desperately.  Although  the  doc- 
tors donated  their  services,  the  land 
on  which  the  shack  stood  was  rented 
for  $1  a  year 
from  Alfred  I. 
duPont,  and  it 
was  staffed  by  a 
volunteer  cook 
and  nurse  them- 
selves  tubercular,  the  project  had  to 
be  abandoned  unless  money  could  be 
raised.  Dr.  Wales  was  despondent, 
for  he  felt  that  the  only  chance  of 
cure  for  these  patients  lay  in  com- 
plete rest  in  the  shack. 

Inspired  by  an  article  she  had  read 
about  Danish  Christmas  stamps  sold 
to  finance  the  erection  of  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium,  Emily  Bissell  decided 
to  try  something  similar  in  this  coun- 
try. She  approached  the  Delaware  Red 
Cross  and  received  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse and  permission  to  use  the  Red 
Cross  emblem.  In  spite  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  allow 
Christmas  stamps  to  be  sold  through 
the  United  States  post  offices,  Emily 
Bissell— still  without  money — located 
a  printer  who  would  take  the  job  on 
speculation.  She  sketched  a  holly  gar- 
land surrounding  a  Red  Cross,  wrote 
the  words  Merry  Christmas  under- 
neath, then  appealed  to  an  artist  friend 
for  a  few  finishing  professional 
touches.  Soon  the  seal  was  printed,  in 
gay  holiday  red,  and  was  put  on  sale, 
by  women  volunteers,  on  December 
7,  1907. 


Several  days  later  The  Worth 
American,  Philadelphia's  great- 
newspaper,  got  behind  the  seal  drive. 
Gasping  with  delight  when  the  editor 
asked  her  for  50,000  of  her  little  stick' 
ers,  Emily  Bissell  hurried  back  to  Wil- 
mington to  set  the  printer  to  work 
again.  Fifty  thousand  were  all  she 
had  originally  ordered !  But  the  presses, 
were  soon  rolling,  and  pennies  began 
rolling  in.  In  spite  of  predictions  that 
tuberculosis  was  too  morbid  a  subject 
to  bring  up  during  the  holiday  season, 
the  crusade  against  the  Great  White 
Plague  caught  on.  Emily  Bissell  smiled 
quietly  to  herself — she  had  been 
counting  on  that  very  generous,  holi- 
day mood!  Yet  even  she  was  dumb- 
founded when  the  pennies  were 
counted.  Instead  of  $300,  she  had 
raised  $3000! 

REALIZING  the  potentialities  of 
the  drive  to  aid  all  mankind, 
Emily  Bissell  quietly  settled  down  to" 
what  was  to  be  her  life  work.  The 
following  year  her  seals,  designed  by 
the  famous  illustrator  Howard  Pyle, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  Red  Cross.  In  1910  there 
began  a  decade- 
long  partnership 
between  that  or- 
ganization and  the 
more  recently 
formed  National 
Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, the  Red 
Cross  sponsoring  the  seal  sale  which 
was  conducted  by  local  tuberculosis 
agencies.  In  1920  the  Red  Cross  with- 
drew, and  for  the  first  time  the  seals 
were  sponsored  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  sold 
by  affiliated  state  and  local  associax 
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tions.  That  same  Christmas  the  Red 
Cross  on  the  health  seal  was  re- 
placed by  the  Cross  of  Lorraine,  and 
since  that  time  the  drive  against  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  deadly  and 
dreaded  of  diseases  has  been  con- 
ducted  under  this  old  pledge  of  hu- 
manity and  hope.  Amazingly,  the  total 
work  of  the  tuberculosis  associations, 
both  national  and  local,  is  financed 
solely  through  the  sale  of  Emily  Bis- 
sell's  seals. 

Through  the  years  the  tuberculosis 
crusade  has  varied.  At  first  the  prob- 
lem was  to  educate  a  frightened  public 
that  tuberculosis  was  no  disgrace,  and 
that  it  could  be  %m 
prevented  and 
even  arrested  if 
diagnosed  early 
enough.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau's  slogan  of 
Fresh  Air  and  Rest  swept  the  country. 
Where  individual  doctors  formerly 
spotted  isolated  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
mass  chest  X-ray  surveys  are  becoming 
routine  throughout  the  country.  Sus- 
picious cases  are  easily  discovered  and 
rounded  up  for  further  examination 
and  treatment.  Different,  too,  are  our 
modern  light,  airy  sanatoriums  with 
their  workshops  and  recreation  rooms 
as  well  as  comfortable  beds. 

RESEARCH  today  would  make 
Robert  Koch,  discoverer  of  the 
germ  that  causes  tuberculosis,  blink 
in  amazement.  How  great  the  gulf 
between  the  tiny  East  Prussian  office 
.where  he  isolated  the  tubercle  bacillus 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


from  our  great  institutes  for  medical 
investigation!  As  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $3000  netted  by  the 
first  Christmas  seal  sale,  and  the  $20,- 
000,000  in  1949. 

Through  the  years  the  Christmas 
seal  itself  has  varied  greatly  with  nu- 
merous artists  lending  their  skill  to  its 
production.  Although  seal  designs  are 
selected  in  open  competition,  the  in- 
tricacies of  such  a  small  art  work,  plus 
the  four-color  printing  process  now 
used,  make  it  almost  mandatory  that 
the  modern  tuberculosis  seal  be  the 
work  of  a  trained  artist.  Emily  Bis- 
sell's  simple  Merry  Christmas  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  senti- 
ment expressed,  but  Health  Greetings, 
Christmas  Greetings,  Christmas,  Greet- 
ings, and  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  J^ew  'Year  have  all  been  used. 
Two  seals  have  lacked  a  written  greet- 
ing. Seal  designs  have  depicted  can- 
dles, Santa  Clauses,  ships,  angels, 
carollers,  sleighs — all  sorts  of  motifs 
suggesting  the  spirit  of  the  holiday? 
except  Christ  Himself.  No  matter  how 
close  to  the  heart  of  Christ  the  asso- 
ciation's work  of  mercy  may  be,  it  is 
only  incidentally  associated  with  the 
season  of  His  birth,  through  the  timing 
of  the  seal.  Those  who  might  deplore 
this  fact  are  assured, 
however,  as  Emily 
Bissell's  Christmas  seal 
sale  continues  from 
year  to  year  under  the 
blessed  Cross  of  Lor- 
raine— symbol  of  hu- 
manity and  hope. 


™  Su 


A 

A  Hollywood  star  had  a  studio  photo- 
graph  taken,  and  fumed  at  the  result.  "I 
can't  understand  it,"  she  wailed.  "The 
last  time  I  posed  for  you,  the  photographs 
were  heavenly." 

"Ah,  yes,"  the  cameraman  replied,  "but 
you  must  remember  that  I  was  eight  years 
younger  then." 

▲ 

A  college  president  was  wailing  to  one 
of  his  professors  about  the  rise  of  prices. 

"Everything  has  gone  out  of  sight," 
he  moaned. 

"Calm  yourself,"  soothed  the  professor. 
"I  know  of  three  things  that  haven't  gone 
up." 

"Really?"  asked  the  president,  open- 
mouthed  in  amazement. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  professor,  "your 
opinion  of  me,  my  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  students'  opinion  of  both  of  us." 

A 

The  government  official  in  charge  of 
agriculture  had  instructed  the  old  farmer 
to  collect  his  stock  of  every  description 
and  have  them  branded. 

"I  suppose  that's  all  right,"  sighed  the 
farmer,  "but  honest,  mister,  I'm  going  to 
have  a  helluva  time  with  them  bees." 


np  December,  1950 

The  applicant  for  a  job  as  housemaid 
was  being  interviewed  by  the  employment 
agent  and  was  asked  if  she  had  any  prefer- 
ence as  to  the  kind  of  family  she  would 
like  to  work  for. 

"Any  kind,"  she  replied,  "but  high- 
brows." 

"You  don't  like  to  work  for  highbrows?" 

"You  bet  I  don't,"  she  said.  "I  worked 
for  a  pair  of  them  once — and  never  again. 
Him  and  her  was  fighting  all  the  time  and 
it  kept  me  running  back  and  forth  from 
the  keyhole  to  the  dictionary  till  I  was 
worn  to  a  frazzle." 

▲ 

"You're  getting  prettier  every  day." 
"Well!!  No  one  else  had  the  nerve  to 
tell  me  that!" 
"But  why  .  .  ." 

"No  one  seemed  to  think  I  could  be  any 
prettier." 

A 

The  after-dinner  speaker  had  talked  for 
15  minutes.  "After  partaking  of  such  a 
meal,"  he  continued,  "I  feel  if  I  had  eaten 
any  more  I  would  be  unable  to  talk." 

From  the  far  end  of  the  table  came  an 
order  to  a  waiter:  "Give  him  a  sandwich." 


"Use  strategy  on  him.   Start  throwing 
some  lucky  punches." 


THE  KNELL 
OF 

ROMANCE 


Thirty  years  as  old  maids  .  .  .  then 
Teenie  and  Tessie  fell  in  love  with 
the  same  man! 


by  GRIGGORY  DOLE 


JOE  BLAKE,  the  grocery  boy,  had 
just  gone  by  on  his  last  delivery 
when  Teenie  and  Tessie  saw  him 
coming  across  the  lawn.  Teenie  had 
no  more  than  time  to  whisper,  "It's 
a  man!"  before  there  came  a  gentle 
rat'tat-tat  on  the  screen  door. 
"How-dyu-yu-dyu!" 
Their  caller  was  squat,  round-faced, 
gray-haired,  wore  glasses  on  a  black 
ribbon,  and  spoke  with  a  sibilant 
sound  as  if  he  were  sucking  soup  with 
every  syllable. 

Badly  flustered,  the  two  maiden 
1  sisters  couldn't  find  their  voices. 

But  their  visitor  kept  right  on 
talking. 

"Inasmuch  as  we  are  next-door 
neighbors,  I  thought  it  only  polite  to 
call.  My  name  is  Jennings — Wilber 
D.  Jennings.  I  bought  the  Reynolds 
[house.  Perhaps  you've  heard." 


Teenie  and  Tessie  walked  out  onto 
the  porch. 

Tessie  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
her  voice  sounded  high  and  unnat- 
ural, "Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"It  would  be,  indeed,  a  pleasure. 
Living  alone  as  I  do  now  makes  me 
yearn  for  companionship.  I've  always 
liked  company — always." 

When  Teenie  and  Tessie  replied 
to  their  caller's  almost  continuous  con- 
versation, it  was  usually  with  a  single 
word  or  phrase,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  bother  Mr.  Jennings.  His  words 
flowed  endlessly.  Before  the  evening 
was  over  and  by  the  time  he  had 
strolled  back  across  the  lawn,  the  sis- 
ters had  learned  that  he  was  a  retired 
undertaker,  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  an  old  Mayflower  family,  always 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  was  fond 
of  checkers  and  birds,  and  would  be 
glad  of  a  chance  to  sing  tenor  in  the 
church  choir. 

Not  a  thing  had  been  said  about  a 
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wife  or  family.  It  stood  to  reason  that 
if  he  had  any,  he  would  most  cer' 
tainly  have  mentioned  them  first  of 
all. 

"He's  real  nice,"  said  Tessie  to 
her  sister. 

"And  such  a  scholar!"  Teenie 
glowed.  "Did  you  notice  how  he  used 
those  big  words?" 

"Yes,  and  I  watched  him  when  he 
cleaned  his  glasses.  He  rubbed  and 
rubbed  until  he  made  them  shine  like 
Aunt  Hepzibah's  goblets." 

"I  hope  he  comes  again,"  Teenie 
admitted.  "He  isn't  like  most  men." 

If  that  was  a  wish,  she  soon  had 
it  granted.  Mr.  Jennings  came  the 
next  night,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next — in  fact,  he  seemed  to  make  a 
regular  custom  of  sauntering  across 
the  lawn  just  at  dusk. 

The  fourth  night  he  called,  Tessie 
went  to  offer  him  a  chair  when  Teenie, 
dragging  up  a  rocker,  spoke  up 
sharply,  "No,  you'd  better  have  this." 
That  night  the  two  sisters  did  not 
kiss  each  other  as  had  always  been 
their  habit  before  retiring  to  their 
separate  rooms. 

ON  the  seventh  night  Mr.  Jennings 
was  no  more  than  launched  into 
a  detailed  account  of  an  exciting  trip 
to  Binghamton  than  his  audience  be- 
gan to  act  strangely.  Whenever  he 
would  pause,  Teenie  would  exclaim, 
"How  very  interesting!",  only  to  hear 
a  loud  "Humph!"  from  Tessie.  Then, 
whenever  Tessie  spoke  up,  "It  must 
have  been  wonderful,"  she  distinctly 
heard  Teenie  sniff  in  the  way  she 
always  did  when  she  didn't  believe  a 
word  of  what  the  minister  was  saying. 
For  some  reason,  life  in  the  sisters' 


December,  1950 

home  wasn't  what  it  used  to  be.  By 
a  long'Standing  agreement,  Teenie  had 
always  done  all  the  washing  and  iron- 
ing  and  mending,  while  Tessie  did  all 
the  cooking  and  cleaning. 

Teenie  didn't  like  clam  chowder  and 
veal  stew  because  they  upset  her  di- 
gestion.  But  now  Tessie  was  serving 
them  nearly  every  day.  But  that 
wasn't  the  worst  of  the  situation. 
After  Teenie  finished  with  the  wash' 
ing  and  ironing,  when  Tessie  went  to 
put  on  her  favorite  house  apron,  there 
was  a  place  in  it  just  as  if  somebody 
had  been  scrubbing  with  sandpaper- — 
and  two  buttons  were  gone! 

The  thirteenth  night  that  Mr.  Jen- 
nings came  over,  he  got  a  surprise. 
Teenie  was  sitting  in  the  rocker  on 
one  end  of  the  porch,  and  Tessie  in 
the  grandfather's  chair  at  the  other 
end.  Being  a  polite  man  and  not  wish- 
ing to  cause  any  hard  feelings,  he  took 
the  straight  chair  with  the  wishbone  - 
back  and  placed  it  in  the  center  where 
he  sat  down. 

But  talking  from  that  point  wasn't 
so  easy.  Mr.  Jennings  had  to  raise  his 
voice  as  loud  as  the  preacher's  on 
Sunday.  When  he  would  turn  to 
Teenie,  a  derisive  cackle  always  came 
from  Tessie's  end  of  the  porch,  and 
when  he  addressed  Tessie,  an  un- 
womanly snicker  from  Teenie  was 
unmistakably  clear.  He  went  home  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual. 

That  night  when  Teenie  was  mov- 
ing toward  her  room,  Tessie  met  her 
half-way  down  the  hall.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing  and  her  lips  were  drawn  to  a'i 
thin  line. 

"From  now  on,  Albertina  Merriam, 
our  paths  must  not  cross!  You  go  your 
way  and  I'll  go  mine.  That  goes  for, 
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cooking,  cleaning,  washing,  ironing, 
mending — everything ! ' ' 

Sparks  shot  from  Teenie's  eyes  and 
her  voice  sounded  grim  as  she  said, 
"Very  well,  Theresa  Merriam.  It's 
too  bad  we  didn't  do  this  a  long  time 
ago." 

When  Joe  Blake  came  around  the 
next  day  to  get  two  separate  orders 
for  groceries,  he  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  But  that  was  nothing 


compared  to  what  the  Ladies'  Aid 
women  told  each  other  when  they 
saw  two  separate  lines  of  clothes  hang' 
ing  out  to  dry  later  in  the  morning, 
nor  what  Joe  Blake  muttered  under 
his  breath  when  he  made  his  delivery 
at  dinner'time  and  found  Teenie 
seated  at  the  table  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Tessie  at  the  one  in  the  parlor,  and 
both  sisters  chewing  fiercely. 

What  would  happen  next  in  that 
house  divided,  no  one  was  prepared 
to  guess! 

IT  was  that  very  evening  that  Teenie 
and  Tessie  were  almost  jolted  out 
of  their  senses.  When  Mr.  Jennings 
came  ambling  over  at  his  usual  time, 
he  was  togged  out  as  they  had  never 
seen  him.  He  was  wearing  a  fawn- 
colored  fedora,  a  high-standing  collar 
with  a  red  cravat-tie,  and  a  vest  with 


such  large  polka  dots  that  it  looked 
like  the  breast  of  a  young  robin.  He 
even  had  a  new  purple  ribbon  for  his 
nose-glasses. 

At  such  a  sight,  the  hearts  of  both 
sisters  fluttered  wildly. 

Mr.  Jennings  wasted  no  time,  but 
began  to  speak  as  if  he  were  a  Fourth 
of  July  orator: 

"Ladies,  I  come  here  tonight  as  the 
bearer  of  glad  tidings.  When  I  pur- 
chased the  Reynolds  property,  my 
wife,  the  esteemed  Mrs.  Jennings, 
foolishly  vowed  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  live  in  a  lonely  country  hamlet. 
But  in  today's  mail  I  received  a  letter 
in  which,  praise  God,  she  has  finally 
relented.  That  is  why  I  must  cut  my 
visit  shorter  than  usual  tonight,  in 
order  to  meet  her  at  the  arrival  of 
the  8:25  train.  But  be  of  good  cheer. 
Within  a  very  few  hours  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  one  of  God's  noblest  creatures — 
my  beloved  spouse — the  esteemed  Mrs. 
Jennings!" 

Long  before  their  caller  had  thus 
delivered  himself  of  speech,  Teenie 
and  Tessie  had  withdrawn  from  his 
hearing.  At  the  very  first  mention  of 
the  word  "wife"  they  arose  as  one, 
marched  with  their  heads  in  the  au- 
to the  screen  door,  opened  it,  passed 
inside,  and  locked  it  after  them. 

Indoors,  each  looked  at  the  other 
with  a  fond  light  in  their  eyes. 

"I  think  tomorrow,"  said  Tessie, 
"that  I  will  bake  a  chicken  pie." 

Chicken  pie  was  Teenie's  favorite 
dish  above  everything  else. 

"And  I'm  going  to  ask  Joe  Blake," 
spoke  up  Teenie,  "to  bring  that  apron 
with  the  flower  pattern  that  you've 
wanted  for  so  long." 


Budget— 1950  Style 

IRAN  ACROSS  an  ancient  treatise  called  a  budget  that  I  purchased  in  a 
moment  of  lofty  resolve  around  1940.  True,  I  gave  it  up  after  a  short  while, 
but  I  decided  to  compare  it  with  a  1950  budget.  So  here  is  my  budget  for  a 
family  of  five. 

Budget  Items         %  of  Income  %  of  Income 

1940  1950 

Savings   10%  Hah! 

Food  18%  50% 

Shelter   22%  "Now  here  is  a  nice  little  post-war 

cottage  for  $18,500!" 

Clothing  17%  "This  old  '41  topcoat  holds  up 

well,  doesn't  it?" 

Operating  Expenses  20%  50% 

Pet  Luxuries   5%  One  round  steak  per  month 

Hobbies    3%  Trying  to  pay  for  one  round  steak. 

Advancement   5%  Hunh? 


Totals. 


.100% 


.100% 


— Aubrey  G.  Loc\hart 


A  man  who  was  fond  of  playing  prac- 
tical jokes,  sent  a  friend  a  telegram,  charges 
collect,  which  read:  "I  am  perfectly  well." 

About  a  week  later,  the  joker  received 
a  heavy  package  on  which  he  was  required 
to  pay  a  large  express  charge.  Opening  it 
he  found  a  big  block  of  concrete  on  which 
was  pasted  this  message:  "This  is  the 
weight  your  telegram  lifted  from  my  mind." 


 W  " 

—Ed  Bauer,  TWA  Skylinw 


Last  season  during  the  progress  of  an 
opera  in  New  York,  the  star  became  sud- 
denly ill.  His  place  was  taken  by  a  young 
and  unknown  tenor,  who  received  little 
applause  from  the  bored  audience.  How- 
ever, at  one  tense  point  in  the  performance, 
the  young  tenor's  six-year-old  son,  seated 
near  the  front  stood  up  in  his  seat  in  his 
enthusiasm  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Bravo,  Daddy!  That  was  swell!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then 
the  audience  cheered  the  startled  father  in 
encore  after  encore. 


A  woman  bought  a  car  after  visiting 
eight  showrooms.  Asked  how  she  finally 
decided,  she  said:  "I  walked  into  the 
showroom  with  a  sore  finger  which  was 
bandaged,  and  this  salesman  was  the  only 
one  who  asked  me  about  it  and  seemed 
sympathetic." — Slim  Barnard,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

A 

Watching  an  inebriated  man  try  with- 
out success  to  unlock  the  door  to  his 
house,  a  policeman  asked  if  he  could 
handle  the  key  for  him.  "No,  thanks,"  the 
man  replied,  "I  can  hold  the  key — you 
hold  the  house." 


ONE  SHOVELFUL 
OF  ISLAND 


The  British  Empire  has  an  island  it 
can  carry  in  a  pail! 


by  BARNEY  SCHWARTZ 

IT'S  just  a  shovelful  of  lava  rock  and 
soil  in  a  glass  showcase,  duly  en' 
tered  and  recorded  in  the  British  Reg- 
istry as  a  possession  of  the  empire.  You 
can  find  it  on  display  in  the  Royal 
Museum  in  London,  a  curious  thing 
that  many  sightseers  pass  up  because 
it  looks  like  nothing — or,  rather,  like 
nothing  they've  ever  seen  before  in  a 
museum. 

Nevertheless,  it's  Graham  Island. 

The  eighth  of  June,  1831,  was  mild 
and  a  bit  hazy  as  His  Majesty's  Ship 
Courier  made  its  way  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  compass 
showed  the  course  was  northwest  and 
100  miles  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Captain  Peter  Graham,  resting  in 
his  cabin,  didn't  have  to  glance  at  the 
chart  to  know  where  he  was  sailing. 
The  good  captain  knew  these  waters 
_as  you  know  your  backyard. 


Suddenly,  from  the  crow's  nest, 
came  the  excited  cry,  "Land  ahoy!" 

Captain  Graham  sprang  from  his 
seat.  "Who's  on  watch?"  he  de- 
manded angrily.  "There's  no  land  for 
a  hundred  miles!"  However,  a  shout  of 
land  is  an  impelling  thing  to  a  sailor, 
and  the  captain  dashed  to  the  bridge, 
put  his  glasses  to  his  eyes  and  saw. 

There  was  no  time  for  remarks.  He 
went  into  immediate  action,  shouting 
commands  for  a  change  of  course — 
and  it  was  good  that  he  did.  Only  by 
swerving  at  a  perilous  angle  was  he 
able  to  keep  his  ship  from  striking 
reefs  of  an — yes,  it  was  an  island  in 
front  of  him. 

Let  it  be  said  in  the  captain's  de- 
fense that  nobody  aboard  his  vessel 
was  more  amazed  than  he.  This  island 
had  never  been  seen  before.  But,  it 
was  there,  its  brown  cliffs  rising  as 
high  as  300  feet  out  of  the  ocean. 

"All  hands  stand  by!"  shouted 
Graham.  He  had  found  something  of 
great  value.  An  island  at  this  spot 
was  so  strategic  that  one  cannon  alone 
could  control  the  strait.  Such  a  fort- 
ress would  be  even  better  than  Gibral- 
tar— and  the  British  could  use  it. 


Here  was  a  discovery  equal  in  inv 
portance  to  a  new  continent! 

He  issued  his  orders.  "Assemble  a 
landing  party  and  lower  a  boat.  We 
are  going  ashore  to  claim  this  land  in 
the  name  of  the  King!" 

Captain  Graham  marvelled  at  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  Rocks  were  plenti' 
ful,  but  there  was  no  vegetation.  Nor 
were  there  any  inhabitants.  "There's 
nothing  to  stop  us  from  claiming  it," 
he  rejoiced.  A  broad  grin  lightened 
his  weather-beaten  face.  Fortune  had 
smiled  benignly  on  him.  He  thought 
of  the  favorable  reaction  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

AFTER  planting  the  Union  Jack  in 
the  soil,  he  ordered  members  of 
his  crew  to  shovel  some  loam  and  a 
few  rocks  into  a  bucket  as  proof  of 
this  momentous  discovery. 

Back  on  the  Courier,  the  captain 
commanded,  "Full  speed  ahead  for 
Southampton!"  His  eyes  were  merry, 
his  hopes  high.  "Every  man  will  be 
given  an  extra  ration  of  grog  to  cele- 
brate!" 

When  his  ship  was  at  anchor  at 
Southampton,  the  captain  left  for  Lon- 
don amid  cheers  from  his  happy  crew. 
The  precious  rocks  and  soil  were  with 
him,  and  he  carried  them  down  Bird 
Cage  Walk  which  leads  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

"Incredible!"  breathed  the  members 
of  a  board  which  reviewed  his  find. 
They  lost  no  time  accepting  the  island 
and  officially  entering  it  as  a  posses- 
sion. The  advantages  of  a  stretch  of 
land  at  that  spot  in  the  sea  were  un- 
limited. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  named  it 
"Graham  Island,"  and,  with  that  sig- 
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nal  honor,  Captain  Graham  became 
the  most-talked-about  figure  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  lionized  by 
society  and  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fame. 

But,  fate  had  played  a  trick  on  him. 

Six  months  later,  two  other  captains 
hurried  to  the  Admiralty. 

"Graham  Island  .  .  .  pah!"  stormed 
one  of  them.  "There's  no  such  place!" 

"He's  right,  your  Graces,"  agreed 
the  other  addressing  the  officials  of 
the  Admiralty.  "I  too  have  searched 
and  searched  for  it — without  success." 

Maps  were  hastily  reviewed.  Re- 
ports were  signed.  The  Admiralty  was 
in  a  frenzy. 

The  order  went  out  to  "Call  Cap- 
tain Graham!" 

Bewildered  at  this  sudden  turn  of 
events,  Captain  Graham  immediately 
set  sail  for  his  island.  Sleep  was  far- 
thest from  his  mind.  He  paced  the 
bridge  as  the  Courier  plowed  through 
the  waters  at  top  speed.  He  wanted 
to  bring  more  rocks  and  soil  back  to 
England  to  show  them  he  was  not  a 
fraud.  Already  he  missed  the  prospects 
of  more  of  the  happy  life  he  was 
leading  as  a  hero. 

But,  he,  like  the  other  captains 
could  not  find  the  island.  For  days, 
then  weeks,  he  checked  and  re* 
checked.  Finally,  he  gave  up.  The  is- 
land was  gone.  He  returned  to  London 
to  receive  the  censure  he  knew  would 
be  heaped  upon  him. 

There  was  only  one  explanation. 
An  underwater  earthquake  had  caused 
land  to  rise  to  the  surface  just  a  short 
time  before  Graham  happened  upon 
it.  And,  by  another  quirk,  the  Medi- 
terranean had  again  swallowed  the 
land. 


ONB  SHOVELFUL  OF  ISLAND 


THE  captain,  unwittingly,  had 
placed  the  government  in  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  His  discovery 
had  been  placed  in  the  British  Registry 
and  there  was  no  way  of  saving  face 
— except  to  retain  the  "island." 

Therefore,  it  was  retained — in  the 
British  Museum.  A  mere  shovelful  of 
rocks  and  soil  inside  a  glass  showcase. 

If  Captain  Graham  came  across  any 
other  islands  in  his  travels,  he  never 
reported  them.  He  had  learned  his 
lesson. 

Flying  over  Oklahoma,  a  passenger  asked 
the  pilot  to  produce  a  flying  saucer  for  the 
crowd.  Said  Continental's  Captain  R.  M. 
Powers:  "Never  see  'em  over  Oklahoma. 
This  is  a  dry  state." 


A 


"Thank  Goodness — for  a  minute  I  was 
afraid  it  was  a  flyin'  saucer!" 


Yet,  he  was  responsible  for  saving 
many  lives  and  many  ships  from  dis- 
aster—and few  realized  it  for  many 
years.  In  the  Mediterranean,  100  miles 
northwest  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  skip- 
pers of  vessels  are  careful  to  steam 
around  the  dangerous  reefs  they  all 
know  as  Graham  Shoals.  Those  same 
shoals  are  the  tops  of  the  300-foot 
mountains  which  Captain  Graham 
saw  on  "his  island." 

A  caller  at  a  certain  house  in  Isreal 
which  was  divided  into  several  apartments 
rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  man  who 
answered  the  door  if  he  could  speak  to 
Mr.  Erwin  Muller. 

"But  you  rang  the  bell  only  once,"  the 
caller  was  accused. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  taken  aback. 

"Well,  can't  you  see  the  card  over  the 
bell  says  'Ring  twice  for  Erwin  Muller'? 
Must  I  keep  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
who  rings  the  bell  only  once?" 

The  caller  apologized  profusely  and  the 
other  slammed  the  door  angrily  in  his 
face.  Timidly  the  caller  rang  again — 
twice. 

To  his  embarrassment,  the  same  man 
opened  the  door.  "Oh,  I'm  really  so  sorry," 
said  the  caller.  "Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Erwin 
Muller?" 

"Yes,  go  on — I'm  Erwin  Muller." 
A 

Eddie,  the  hardware  store  clerk,  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  the  most  in- 
efficient and  discourteous  salesman  ever. 
The  atmosphere  when  he  was  absent  one 
day  was  like  the  tranquil  beauty  of  sum- 
mer weather  after  a  thunderstorm.  One 
regular  customer  remarked  on  the  dif- 
ference. 

"Eddie  ain't  just  away,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor, "he  don't  work  here  anymore." 

"Do  you  have  any  one  in  mind  for 
the  vacancy?"  the  customer  asked. 

"Nope,"  said  the  proprietor,  "Eddie 
didn't  leave  no  vacancy." 


The  Christmas  Gift  To  All  Children 


CHRISTMAS  is  supposed  to  be  the  happiest  day  of  the  year.  But  Professor 
Moore,  a  learned,  dignified  college  instructor,  knew  that  his  Christmas 
in  the  year  1822  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  saddest  of  his  life.  His  seven' 
year-old  son  was  dying,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  he  could  do,  even 
though  the  doctor  had  told  him  his  son's  illness  was  not  too  serious.  The  boy 
just  didn't  want  to  live,  because  one  of  his  dearest  possessions  was  dead; 
his  pony. 

That  afternoon  the  boy  had  been  happy.  He  raced  his  pony  up  and  down 
a  winding  path,  shouting  and  laughing.  Then  suddenly  the  pony  slipped  and 
fell.  The  lad  hit  the  ground  with  a  jolt  and  lay  still.  The  pony,  its  leg  broken, 
thrashed  about,  trying  to  get  to  its  feet.  That's  how  friends  found  them  later. 
They  shot  the  pony  and  carried  the  little  boy  home. 

Doctors  examined  the  lad  and  6aid  there  was  nothing  wrong  but  a  mild 
case  of  shock  and  a  slight  loss  of  blood.  But  the  boy,  who  felt  the  loss  of  his 
pony  terribly,  cried,  saying  he  wanted  to  die  with  his  pet. 

As  the  hours  passed  his  condition  grew  worse.  Silent  tears  streamed  down 
his  face.  And  although  his  father  pleaded  with  him  to  get  well,  the  lad  shook 
his  head.  He  was  no  longer  interested  in  Christmas,  in  another  pony,  in  life. 
He  wanted  to  die. 

The  professor  left  the  room  and  went  to  his  study.  He  knew  that  some- 
how he  had  to  make  his  son  happy  if  he  were  to  live.  But  he  knew  no  games, 
no  stories.  He  was  a  writer,  to  be  sure,  but  as  he  glanced  at  his  latest  work  on 
his  desk  he  realized  that  the  task  he  faced  was  almost  impossible.  How  could 
he  write  something  funny,  when  he  had  just  finished  writing  such  a  deep  work 
as  A  Compendious  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Language:  In  Two  Volumes? 

For  several  hours  he  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  Then  suddenly  a  gay 
poem  started  forming  in  his  mind.  He  hastened  to  his  desk  and  started  to  write 
desperately.  For  two  hours  his  pen  raced  across  page  after  page;  scratching  out, 
writing  new  lines,  rewriting  old  lines.  It  seemed  that  his  mind  sped  faster  than 
his  pen. 

FINALLY  he  reached  the  end  of  his  poem.  He  laid  down  his  pen,  read  what 
he  had  written,  then  muttering  a  silent  prayer,  he  went  to  his  son's  room. 
The  boy  looked  up  as  he  entered  the  room.  His  face  seemed  whiter,  his 
eyes  more  dull. 

"Son,"  said  the  professor,  "I've  written  a  poem  for  you.  I  want  you 
to  listen." 

The  boy  turned  his  head  away.  The  professor  took  a  deep  breath  and 
started  to  read,  glancing  often  at  his  son.  At  first  there  was  no  reaction.  Then 
the  lad  turned  back  to  hi6  father.  The  professor  read  faster.  The  boy  was 
listening. 

The  professor  reached  the  middle  of  the  poem.  He  glanced  hopefully  at 
his  son.  And  what  he  saw  caused  his  eyes  to  fill  with  tears  and  his  throat  to 
choke  up.  His  son  was  smiling! 

He  finished  the  poem,  then  fell  on  his  knees  and  cried.  He  had  won  his 
fight  with  death.  But  he  actually  did  more  than  that.  The  lines  he  wrote  that 
fateful  winter  night  have  lived  to  cheer  millions  of  children  and  grown-ups 
alike  down  through  the  centuries. 

The  lilting  poem  he  composed  so  desperately  in  his  study  is  well  known. 
The  first  lines  he  scribbled  60  swiftly  on  paper  go  like  this: 

'"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse  .  .  ." 
The  famous  poem,  A  Visit  From  St.  Nicholas,  was  written  by  Professor 
Clement  C.  Moore  in  an  attempt  to  save  his  son's  life.  It  did  that.  And  for 
128  years  it  has  been  cheering  people  every  Christmas  season.  —Stanley  /.  Meyer 


Kansas  City  has  been  added  to  the 
permanent  tournament  golf  trail.  In 
late  September,  the  Kansas  City 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  spon- 
sored a  $15,000  Open  at  the  beautiful 
Milburn  Country  Club  course.  Not 
only  did  the  Jaycees  make  about 
$4,000,  but  they  have  a  nest-egg  for 
next  September's  meeting.  Suave 
Lloyd  Mangrum  took  top  honors, 
nosing  out  Porky  Oliver  on  the  last 
three  holes.  Sam  Snead  received  the 
annual  Gopher  Award  for  the  sea- 
son's top  pro,  and  Frank  Stranahan 
repeated  as  the  leading  amateur.  The 
award  to  the  man  who  did  the  most 
for  golf  in  '50  went  to  Bob  Leacox, 
the  Golf  Association  president  and 
president  of  the  host  club. 

The  golfers  voted  the  Milburn 
course  the  fifth  best  layout  on  the 
golf  wheel,  and  were  impressed  by 
the  fine  treatment  accorded  them  in 
Kansas  City.  This  success  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  one  of  the  National 
Tournaments,  Open  or  PGA,  in  the 
next  three  years. 


The  New  York  Yankees,  deciding 
to  go  back  to  their  organisation  for 
minor  league  leadership,  did  not  pick 
up  Joe  Kuhel's  contract  as  manager 
of  the  '51  Blues.  The  Yankees,  how- 
ever, cleared  popular  Joe  from  any 
blame  in  connection  with  the  most 
impotent  Kansas  City  team  in  many 
years — the  1950  Blues.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  favorites  to  take  the  Kansas 
City  job  are  Johnny  Neun,  the  1943 
pilot  and  later  Cincinnati  manager; 
and  George  Selkirk,  one-time  great 
Yankee  outfielder  and  present  man- 
ager at  Binghamton. 

An  old  friend,  Al  Lopez,  got  a 
good  break  in  a  two  year  contract  to 
manage  the  Cleveland  Indians.  Be- 
fore the  '51  season  opens  many  more 
changes  will  be  seen  in  the  baseball 
picture. 

Oklahoma  University  set  a  new 
modern  record  of  consecutive  wins  on 
the  gridiron  this  season.  By  defeat- 
ing Nebraska  on  November  25,  Bud 
Wilkinson's  "Sooners"  ran  the  vie- 
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tory  skein  to  30  straight  games.  Natu- 
rally, they  won  the  Big  Seven  crown. 

The  round  ball  aces  are  practicing 
on  the  hardwood  preparing  for  the 
game's  greatest  season.  At  present, 
North  Carolina  State,  C.  C.  N.  Y., 
Kentucky,  and  Kansas  are  getting 
national  ranking;  but  no  one  knows 
what  will  happen  when  they  hit  their 
own  conferences. 

Interest  in  hockey  all  over  the 
country  seems  to  be  gaining  this  year, 
and  in  Kansas  City,  the  new  team  has 
fired  up  the  fans.  Wilf  Field  has 
gathered  a  group  of  speedy  young 
players  who  hope  to  add  another 
championship  to  those  gathered  by 
Kansas  City  in  the  past  few  years. 

Pro  basketball  is  making  a  come- 
back in  Kansas  City  with  the  Kansas 
City  Hi-Spots  leading  the  way.  Presi- 
dent Ben  Cockrell  and  player-coach 
Paul  Cloyd  have  whipped  up  a  fine 
team.  It  promises  to  be  a  fine  sea- 
son, and  one  that  Kansas  Citians  will 
be  proud  of. 


About  the  middle  of  World  War 
II,  Missouri  University  was  sched- 
uled to  play  Nebraska.  Just  before 
game  time,  Coach  Chauncey  Simp- 
son walked  into  the  officials'  dressing 
room  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have 
a  new  play  I  want  to  tell  you  about." 
"Hold  it,"  said  the  referee,  "by  tell- 
ing us  about  it  you  think  that  will 
make  it  legal.  But  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  you  have  the  four  best  of- 
ficials in  the  country  working  the 
game  today.  If  you  use  the  play,  we 
will  call  it  and  call  it  right."  Proudly 
the  officials  took  the  field.  A  couple 
of  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  Missouri  had  the  ball  and  car- 
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"What's  to  stop  trim  from  playin'  as  long 
as  be  keeps  up  bis  grades?" 

ried  it  out  of  bounds.  As  the  ball 
was  thrown  in  and  spotted,  Missouri 
used  a  quick  line-up  play  and  Harry 
Ice  threw  a  completed  pass.  At  the 
end  of  the  half  Nebraska  football 
coach  Biff  Jones  jumped  the  referee 
about  the  play,  but  the  referee  « 
quickly  stopped  him  with,  "I  saw  the 
play  and  I  called  it."  That  was  the 
end  of  the  argument.  The  following 
week  the  movies  of  the  game  came 
out.  On  that  play,  the  head  linesman 
was  checking  his  chain,  the  umpire 
was  chatting  with  the  linebacker,  the 
field  judge  was  checking  his  gun  for 
the  end  of  the  half,  and  the  referee 
was  calmly  spotting  a  friend  in  the 
press  box.  The  next  day  a  letter  came 
to  the  referee  from  Biff  Jones,  with 
this  sentence:  "You  may  have  seen 
that  quick  line-up  play — but  if  you 
did,  you  have  eyes  in  the  back  of 
your  head." 

Speaking  of  Missouri  University 
and  football,  Coach  Don  Faurot  tells 
the  story  of  that  game  in  Austin, 
Texas,  a  couple  of  years  ago  when*" 
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his  team  played  under  the  sun  with 
the  temperature  at  95.  One  by  one, 
the  boys  were  wilting.  Jumbo  Jim 
Kekeris  was  sprawled  on  the  grass 
behind  the  bench,  drenched  with 
perspiration  and  struggling  for  breath. 

The  coach,  needing  Kekeris  back  in 


the  game,  asked  Jim,  "Is  that  heat 
getting  you?"  "Gosh,  no,"  6aid 
Jumbo  Jim,  "it  ain't  the  heat — it's 
this  damned  humility!" 

That's  all  for  now!  See  you  next 
issue.  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year! 


The  winner  of  the  WORLD'S 
SERIES  CARTOON  CONTEST 
in  the  October  issue  of  SWING  mag- 
azine was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lowry,  1205 
Linwood  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
SWING  is  sending  $5  to  her  for  sub' 
mitting  the  best  gag  line  to  fit  this 
cartoon.  Congratulations,  Mrs.  Lowry! 


"Hey,  your  battery's  down!' 


Enter  the  New  Year  — With  Sound 


Ring  out  the  Old  Year,  ring  in  the  New! — whistle  and  toot  it  in,  hammer 
and  bang  and  clang  it  in,  greet  it  with  a  joyous  outburst  of  all  the  noise  pos- 
sible, and  the  more  the  merrier!  All  because,  in  1830,  a  group  of  merry  souls 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  returning  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  from  some  staid 
New  Year  festivity,  decided  to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  a  new  and  different  way. 

Just  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  we  are  told,  these  gay  young  blades  appropriated 
from  a  convenient  hardware  store  an  assortment  of  horns,  cowbells,  rakes, 
hammers,  tin  pans  and  other  articles.  With  these,  in  the  same  spirit  of  fun,  they 
paraded  the  streets  the  rest  of  the  night,  making  all  the  noise  they  could. 

Far  from  punishing  the  pranksters  for  taking  the  hardware,  and  subsequent 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  aristocratic  and  conservative  Mobile  appeared  to 
agree  that  the  idea  was  novel  and  diverting.  The  perpetrators  then  formed 
what  they  called  the  "Cowbellian  de  Rakin  Society,"  and  on  the  following 
New  Year's  Eve  they  staged  a  similar  performance,  participated  in  by  many 
additional  recruits,  all  well  equipped  with  a  variety  of  noise-producing  im- 
plements. 

These  clamorous  New  Years  became  an  accepted  and  expected  thing  in 
Mobile,  and  the  Cowbellian  parade  and  masked  ball  were  events  of  the  season. 
Antedating  by  some  years  the  New  Orleans  celebration  of  Mardi  Gras,  the 
Cowbellian  parade  is  credited  with  having  furnished  the  initial  ideas  for  this 
now  world-famous  event. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  the  Cowbellian  Society  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  other  societies  in  Mobile,  one  known  as  the  Strikers  Independent 
Society,  and  another  using  the  initials  T.D.S.,  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose 
of  contributing  to  the  joyous  uproar  of  New  Year's  Eve. 

From  this  beginning  the  custom  spread  throughout  the  country,  becoming 
more  and  more  a  dominant  characteristic  of  the  occasion — until  today  it  would 
hardly  seem  like  New  Year's  Eve  if  the  horns,  whistles  and  cowbells  were 
omitted  from  the  celebration. 

— Dolores  B.  Jeffords. 

▲ 


A  friend  visiting  the  late  Woodrow  Wil- 
son found  him  studiously  perusing  a  legal 
thesis.  Wilson  was  still  a  young  man,  quite 
without  presidential  aspirations;  but  even 
at  that  the  friend  was  extremely  surprised 
to  observe  a  nice  shiny  set  of  drums  sitting 
in  front  of  the  bookcase. 

"I  see  you've  bought  yourself  a  set  of 
drums,"  he  remarked. 

"No,"  replied  Wilson,  "I  borrowed  them 
from  the  gentleman  next  door." 

"I  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  you 
could  play  drums,"  his  friend  said  ad- 
miringly. 

"I  can't,"  Wilson  confessed.  "But, 
neither  can  he  play  them  while  I  have 
them  borrowed." 


Seven-year-old  Johnny  constantly  irked 
the  teacher  by  letting  his  attention  wander 
out  the  window,  on  the  ceiling,  anyplace 
except  on  his  lessons. 

One  day  the  teacher  was  delivering  a 
history  lecture,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  Johnny  was  apparently  listening  in- 
tently, his  eyes  riveted  on  her  face.  When 
she  had  finished,  Johnny  slowly  raised  his 
hand. 

"Question,    John?"    she    asked,  quite 

pleased. 

Johnny  nodded,  a  speculative  look  on 
his  face. 

"How  much,"  he  asked,  "is  your  gold 
tooth  worth?" 


HOLLYWOOD'S 


There's  a  "crazy  man"  out  in  Holly- 
wood with  a  profitable  sideline — 
sawing  up  new  cars. 

by  DOUGLAS  NELSON  RHODES 

ONE  DAY,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  desk  sergeant  at  a 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  police  station  was 
startled  by  a  phone  call  from  an  ex' 
cited  citizen  who  reported  an  accident 
which  seemed  to  require  immediate 
attention.  "Come  at  once,"  implored 
the  breathless  informant,  "there's  a 
crazy  man  here  who's  sawing  his  new 
car  in  half- — a  brand  new  car,  and  he's 
sawing  it  in  half!" 

The  sergeant,  then  in  his  second 
year  of  waiting  for  delivery  of  a  new 
car,  took  no  chances.  He  dispatched 
men  to  the  address  with  a  warning 
to  approach  the  suspect  with  caution. 
"Anybody  who'd  saw  a  new  car  in 
half  these  days,"  he  warned,  "is  sure 
to  be  nuts!" 

The  officers  found  a  balding  man 
industriously  at  work  with  a  hack  saw, 
raising  havoc  with  a  glittering  new 
'  coupe  parked  at  the  curb. 


"Well,  well,"  remarked  the  officer 
in  charge  soothingly  as  he  eyed  the 
partially  dissected  model.  "Neat  job 
of  sawing  you've  done  there — I'll  bet 
it's  lots  of  fun." 

The  auto  vandal  grinned.  "It  is 
kind  of  fun  when  you  get  the  knack 
of  it.  Hard  work,  though.  I've  got  two 
more  new  cars  to  saw  up  before  night- 
fall." Then,  seeing  policemen  converg- 
ing on  him  from  all  directions,  he 
exclaimed,  "Hey,  what's  the  matter? 


for 


a  man  to 


but  a  bit 
policeman 


Is  it  against  the  law 
saw  up  his  own  car?" 

"Not  against  the  law, 
unusual  nowadays,"  the 
replied.  "Suppose  you  tell  us  what  it's 
all  about?" 

"Sure.  I'm  Dick  McWhorter,  an 
assistant  director  at  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, but  I've  got  a  side  line  renting 
out  cutaway  sections  of  cars  which 
the  studios  use  in  making  trick  shots. 
This  one's  going  into  a  new  Cary 
Grant  film.  Now,  please  tell  me  what 
the  riot  squad  is  for." 

Today,  Dick  McWhorter 's  neigh- 
bors no  longer  harbor  the  suspicion 
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that  there  is  a  maniac  in  their  midst. 
They  recognize  him  for  what  he  is — 
a  smart  young  man  who  struck  a 
bonanza  when  he  got  the  idea  of  en' 
hancing  the  value  of  good  autos  by 
cutting  them  in  halves,  thirds  and 
other  fractions  and  then  renting  them 
out  piecemeal  to  film  studios  for  close- 
ups  and  trick  shots  where  a  whole 
car  cannot  be  used. 

Starting  from  scratch  with  a  single 
jalopy  a  few  years  ago,  McWhorter 
now  is  president  and  sole  owner  of 
the  Studio  Process  Body  Company — 
only  firm  in  the  world  making  a  pre 
fession  out  of  turning  real  autos  into 
jigsaw  puzzles.  The  unique  concern  is 
housed  in  its  own  large  garage  build- 
ing with  complete  machine,  body  and 
paint  shops.  A  fulltime  crew  of  me- 
chanics and  artisans  keeps  the  place 
humming  the  year  around. 

THE  amiable  moon-faced  McWhor- 
ter stumbled  on  the  idea  of  rent- 
ing breakaway  auto  bodies  when  the 
studio  where  he  was  employed  as- 
signed him  to  procure  a  wooden  mock- 
up  car  for  a  Bing  Crosby  film.  The 
cast  and  crew  waited  days — costing 
the  studio  a  fortune  in  wasted  over- 
head and  lost  time — while  Dick  tried 
to  find  a  suitable  fake  auto.  When  he 
found  a  facsimile  wood  model  would 
require  another  week  of  waiting  Dick 
decided  to  take  a  chance  on  getting 
fired.  He  commandeered  a  studio  car 
and  sawed  it  into  sections  to  facilitate 
camera  angles.  Instead  of  being  fired 
he  was  given  a  raise. 

From  that  incident  sprang  the  idea 
of  renting  prop  cars — an  inspiration 
that  soon  brought  every  producer  in 
Hollywood  knocking  at  his  garage 
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doors.  Dick's  sedans,  roadsters,  buses 
and  trucks  have  appeared  in  more 
than  200  movies  and  the  vehicles  are 
in  such  demand  that  McWhorter  has 
established  a  priority  system  to  ac- 
commodate regular  studio  customers. 

The  unusual  auto  company  now 
keeps  a  stock  of  20  cars  busy  with 
additions  to  the  fleet  now  in  process 
of  being  "unbuilt,"  as  Dick  terms  his 
reverse  version  of  an  assembly  line. 
The  fleet,  encompassing  many  makes 
and  models,  all  converted  into  knock- 
down sections,  includes  several  taxi- 
cabs,  buses,  ambulances  and  trucks,  in 
addition  to  limousines  and  sport  jobs. 
But  this  group  actually  comprises  a 
much  larger  assortment  because,  with 
a  few  minor  changes,  these  "basic" 
cars  can  be  made  to  double  for  150 
different  vehicles.  The  sections  are 
simply  juggled  to  form  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  models— even  foreign 
makes. 

The  primary  purpose  of  sectionali:- 
ing  cars  is  to  enable  the  camera  to 
look  directly  into  any  part  of  the 
machine  without  having  the  view  ob- 
structed by  other  portions  of  the  car. 
Doors  can  be  installed  or  removed  in 
ten  seconds  and  stripdowns  of  any 
part  of  the  car  can  give  the  camera- 
man an  exact  angle  which  he  may  re- 
quire in  five  minutes.  Combinations 
of  different  car  parts  make  up  into 
numerous  interior  and  exterior  "sets." 

An  old  bus  today,  rescued  from  a 
junkyard,  literally  has  been  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Mounted  on  a  dolly, 
the  old  public  carrier  has  masqueraded 
as  a  London  Bus  in  "Enchantment," 
a  rural  school  bus  in  "Take  One  False 
Step,"  and  will  appear  in  a  new  movie 
as  a  cross-country  Greyhound  bus. 
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DURING  the  past  two  years  nearly 
every  movie,  calling  for  scenes  in 
autos,  has  shown  McWhorter 's  break' 
away  cars.  A  few  recent  releases  in 
which  they  have  been  prominent  in' 
elude:  "Sorry,  Wrong  Number," 
"Welcome  Stranger,"  "Cass  Timber' 
lane,"  "Bitter  Victory,"  "Rope  of 
Sand,"  "Slattery's  Hurricane,"  "Sun' 
set  Boulevard"  and  Red  Skelton's 
comedies,  "The  Good  Humor  Man" 
and  the  "Yellow  Cab  Man." 

Prior  to  McWhorter's  advent  into 
the  business,  each  studio  built  its 
own  wooden  mockup  cars,  sectional' 
ized  for  camera  work.  This  procedure, 
running  into  thousands  of  dollars, 
was  also  fraught  with  warping  perils 
every  time  the  bodies  got  wet  in  rain 

i 

A  straight-laced  old  lady  was  annoyed 
by  the  amorous  couple  seated  in  front  of 
her  at  the  movie.  Unable  to  contain  her 
indignation,  she  tapped  the  youth  on  the 
shoulder  and  asked,  "Must  you  behave  like 
this  in  public?  Have  you  no  place  of  your 
own  where  you  could  go?" 

The  ardent  swain  turned  to  her  eagerly, 
"Oh,  madam,"  he  said,  "if  only  you  could 
persuade  her."  ^ 


'First  red,  then  blue,  and  now  white 
What  are  yon,  a  Chameleon?" 


sequences.  Now,  for  $100  a  day  rental 
the  film  moguls  can  save  this  expense 
plus  the  average  $l,000'per-hour  over' 
head  costs  while  waiting  for  body 
changes — Dick's  cars  are  held  together 
with  special  clamps  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  parts  can  be  shifted 
is  amazing. 

McWhorter,  a  family  man  with  two 
youngsters,  is  proud  of  his  jalopies 
and  he  looks  forward  to  expanding  his 
unique  business  still  farther.  Crown' 
ing  accolade,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
came  recently  from  Barbara  Stanwyck 
who,  after  finishing  a  dramatic  scene 
while  seated  in  a  McWhorter  break- 
down convertible,  turned  to  Dick. 
"Somehow,"  said  the  beautiful  Acad' 
emy  Award  winner,  "I  can  always 
emote  better  in  one  of  your  cars." 

Apache  Ike,  a  hard  working  Indian 
owning  a  small  stock  ranch,  found  him' 
self  in  need  of  quick  cash  and  drove  into 
town  to  see  the  local  banker  about  a  loan. 

Ike's  reputation  was  of  the  best,  and  the 
banker  had  no  scruples  about  loaning  the 
Indian  the  money.  "But  you've  got  to  put 
up  some  collateral,  Ike,"  he  declared. 

"What's  this  collateral?"  asked  Apache 
Ike. 

The  banker  explained  that  it  was  prop- 
erty  or  holdings  owned  by  the  individual 
seeking  a  loan.  "You've  got  a  couple  of 
hundred  head  of  horses,  Ike.  You  can  put 
them  up  as  collateral." 

Ike  agreed. 

Long  before  the  date  due  for  final  pay 
ment  of  the  loan,  Apache  Ike  was  back 
with  a  roll  of  greenbacks  thick  enough  to 
choke  a  horse.  He  stalked  into  the  bank 
and,  peeling  off  about  half  of  the  bills  in 
the  roll,  settled  his  account  in  full. 

The  banker,  eyeing  the  still  fat  roll  of 
greenbacks  in  Ike's  swarthy  hand,  had  a 
word  of  advice.  "Now,  Ike,  how  about 
depositing  some  of  that  cash  in  our  bank 
here?" 

Apache  Ike  grunted.  "How  many  hosses 
you  got?"  he  asked. — Herb  Smith. 


Charley  Parkhurst 


CHARLEY  PARKHURST  was  self-admittedly  the  "toughest,  cussin'est. 
orneriest  long-line  skinner  in  cowhide  boots."  For  ten  years  he  drove 
a  Wells  Fargo  stage  coach  through  central  California  in  the  rugged  days  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880.  Along  his  routes  he  was  known  as  "One  Eyed  Charley." 
by  virtue  of  the  black  patch  he  wore  over  his  sightless  left  eye. 

A  veteran  of  scores  of  holdups,  the  small,  underweight  Parkhurst  never 
was  known  to  lose  his  nerve — or  his  temper,  at  least  during  a  holdup.  Instead 
he  would  josh  pleasantly  with  the  bandits  while  they  robbed  his  stage. 

Charley's  capacity  for  "red  eye"  was  such  that  it  was  rumored  he  drank 
bigger  and  better  men  under  the  table  time  after  time.  He  could  cuss  longer 
than  a  Cavalry  mule  could  sit,  and  he  is  credited  with  teaching  the  boys  in  the 
United  States  Army  some  new,  rich  profanity. 

Little  was  known — or  asked — about  Charley's  background,  the  West  being 
what  it  was  in  those  days.  Parkhurst  himself  occasionally  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  hailed  from  New  England  and  had  come  from  "good  folks." 

He  was  finally  retired  after  he  had  faithfully  served  the  express  company 
for  more  than  two  decades.  Afterwards  Charley  of  the  piratical  black  patch 
settled  down  to  a  more  or  less  humdrum  existence  as  a  part  owner  of  a  roadside 
tavern  near  Santa  Crus. 

He  was  not  long  in  such  green  pastures.  About  three  months  after  his 
retirement  the  one-eyed,  colorful  character  passed  away  of  natural  causes, 
peacefully  abed  with  his  boots  on.  Not  until  then  was  it  discovered  that  this 
swashbuckling  individualist  who  had  led  the  rugged  life  of  all  he-men  of  the 
time — was  a  woman! — Herb  Smith. 

▲ 


Station  wagon:  Something  a  city  fellow 
who  moves  to  the  country  buys  so  the 
country  people  will  know  he  is  from  the 
city. 


I  hate  'em!" 


A  Viennese  restaurateur  wanted  to  run 
a  restaurant  such  as  had  never  existed  * 
before,  and  advertised:  "Cutlets  from  Ev- 
ery Animal  in  the  World." 

His  first  customer  asked  for  an  elephant 
cutlet.  The  chef  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"Madam,"  he  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but 
for  one  cutlet  we  cannot  cut  up  our  ele- 
phant." 

▲ 

Before  the  atom  bomb  was  revealed  to 
the  public,  the  Senate  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  mysterious  doings  down  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  commission,  headed  by  Harry 
S.  Truman,  then  a  senator,  went  down  to 
find  out  what  was  being  done  with  the 
money.  The  senators  prowled  around  and 
asked  a  lot  of  questions.  Finally,  Senator 
Truman  stepped  up  to  a  man  operating  a 
machine  that  looked  like  something  created  1 
by  Rube  Goldberg. 

"And  just  what  are  you  making?"  the 
president-to-be  asked. 

The  worker  looked  at  him  a  moment,  1 
shifted  his  tobacco  quid  and  said,  "Dollar  . 
sixty-five  an  hour." 
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Polygamy  is  preferred  by  Phoenix 
Dactylifera — and  it's  not  against  the 
law! 


by  LANIER  BARRETT 


ALTHOUGH  polygamy  is  outlawed  in  the 
United  States  it  is  none  the  less  practiced 
widely  in  our  Southwest.  Not  in  Hollywood  which, 
justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  accused  of  almost  every 
other  divergence  from  the  accepted  social  order,  but 
ninety-odd  miles  southeastward  in  the  Coachella 
Valley.  There,  in  a  desert  region  similar  to  that  of 
Arabia,  the  Sultan  of  the  family,  Phoenix  Dactyli' 
fera,  stands  proudly  among  his  harem  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  females  of  the  species,  blessed  and 
sponsored  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Spaniards  first  planted  the  Phoenix  Dactylifera, 
or  date  palm,  in  the  Americas  all  of  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century 
that  commercial  date  culture  claimed  a  spot  on  the 
horticultural  calendar  of  the  United  States. 
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The  date,  the  world's  oldest  culti' 
vated  fruit,  is  to  the  Arab  what  rice  is 
to  the  Chinese,  potatoes  to  the  Irish  and 
corn  to  the  aborigines  of  the  Ameri' 
cas.  More  than  that  it  is  looked  upon 
with  almost  religious  love  and  respect 
by  followers  of  Islam.  Mohammed 
said:  "There  is  among  the  trees  one 
which  is  preeminently  blessed,  as  is 
the  Moslem  among  men.  It  is  the 
Palm."  Also:  'The  date  is  the  only 
fruit  which  has  in  Heaven  the  same 
flavor  as  upon  earth."  Nor  has  the 
production  of  food  been  the  only  vital 
service  rendered  by  the  tree  Eastern 
legend  claims  is  kin  to  man.  The  trunk 
of  the  palm  is  the  timber  of  the  Arab 
builder.  Thread  and  cord  are  made 
from  the  fiber  of  the  leaves  and  stem; 
the  leaves  are  used  for  roof  thatch. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  fronds  other 
fruit  trees  such  as  the  fig  and  apricot 
are  shielded  from  the  scorching  sun. 
At  the  oasis  this  same  protecting  can' 
opy  furnishes  respite  for  the  sun- 
burned  caravans.  Traditional  accounts 
name  the  date  palm  as  a  chief  motif 
in  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Tern- 
pie.  According  to  Arabian  historians 
it  was  Solomon  who  impressed  on  the 
date  seed  the  circle  that  is  still  repro' 
duced  there.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
secret  name  of  God.  On  the  smooth 
area  of  the  pit  from  the  next  date  you 
eat  you  will  see  this  tiny  circle  (germ 
spore),  whether  your  date  is  from 
Arabia  or  California. 

The  human  qualities  of  the  date 
palm  are  thus  recorded  by  one  Arab 
writer  of  centuries  ago:  "Like  man, 
it  holds  up  its  head;  like  man  it  has 
a  companion  of  the  opposite  sex.  Its 
heart  (terminal  bud)  immaculately 
white,  is  as  tender  and  delicate  as  the 
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brain  of  man,  the  least  hurt  causing 
its  death.  Like  man  it  feels  the  cold.  * 
If  one  of  its  branches  be  cut  off  it 
does  not  grow  again,  and  thus  is  like 
man's  limbs.  If  one  cuts  off  its  head 
it  dies.  The  fiber  which  surrounds  its 
head  resembles  hair." 

GARDENERS  of  Babylon  noted 
that  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
trees  were  playboy  males  who  did 
nothing  all  year  long  but  bloom  brief' 
ly  and  ecstatically,  then  stood  around 
occupying  valuable  ground  in  the 
oasis,  drinking  copiously  of  the  pre- 
cious water  supply.  So  the  frugal  gar- 
dener  undertook  to  fructify  the  useful 
female  palm  directly,  with  an  eye  to 
eugenics.  The  practice  of  the  ancients 
has  come  down  to  modern  growers. 
Men  from  every  state  have  come  to 
the  Coachella  and  undertaken  the 
culture  of  this  most  exotic  of  fruits, 
even  to  such  details  as  the  method  of  ^ 
tying  the  delicately  adjusted  slip-knot 
of  palm  fiber  used  to  steady  the  pol- 
len-laden sprig  of  male  flowers  in  the 
embrace  of  the  female  flower.  As  soon 
as  artificial  fructification  became  sue- 
cessful,  gardeners  destroyed  the  super- 
fluous  playboys  and  established  the 
harem  idea  in  their  palm  gardens. 

IN  California,  April  and  May  are 
the  months  of  pollination.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  period  of  dry  air  and 
mounting  temperature  follows.  A  tem- 
perature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
the  shade  may  occur  at  this  season. 
The  date  palm  is  happiest  in  such 
torrid  heat,  so  long  as  its  roots  are 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  Ar- 
abs  say:  "The  date  palm  lives  with 
its  head  in  Hell,  its  feet  in  Paradise." 
As  fall  approaches,  all  moisture  must  -t 
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be  kept  from  the  ripening  fruit  if  it 
is  to  mature  to  its  proper  sweetness. 
To  circumvent  dewiness  the  growers 
place  paper  bags  over  each  bunch  of 
dates,  a  provision  which  also  protects 
the  fruit  from  birds.  Beneath  her 
arching  green  thatch  the  female  date 
tree  carries  many  huge  paper  bags 
filled  with  fruit  turning  from  golden 
yellow  to  rich  brown.  Mexican  and 
Indian  workmen  remove  the  bags  and 
pick  the  fruit  in  time  to  reach  your 
Thanksgiving  tables.  Housewives  in 
the  date-garden  area  cut  branches  with 
huge  clusters  of  dates,  hang  them  on 
their  back  porches  and,  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  pick  the  dates  as  needed.  There 
is  a  record  of  one  date  palm  producing 
465  pounds  of  fruit  in  one  year. 

In  1904-05  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Kearney 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture undertook  the  perilous  journey 
that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  west- 
ern date  industry.  Exploring  the  hin- 
terlands of  the  Barbary  States  for 


"Tell  you  the  truth,  Judge,  it  got  red 
from  being  too  close  to  the  grindstone." 


choice  palm  shoots,  he  waged  a  cam- 
paign against  sandstorms  and  native 
hostility.  The  Arab  peoples  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  surrendering  their 
monopoly  on  the  world's  supply  of 
the  Deglet  Noor,  the  Date  of  Light. 
From  their  oases  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Sahara  the  tribesmen  had 
long  supplied  the  fancy  date  trade  of 
Europe  with  this  choice  variety.  Dr. 
Kearney  campaigned  in  Tunisia  and 
finally  reappeared  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Coast  with  a  caravan  of  ninety 
camels  bearing  seven  hundred  off- 
shoots of  date  palms.  Not  only  did  he 
have  the  Deglet  Noor  but  fifty  other 
choice  varieties  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  experiment  stations  in  the 
Coachella  Valley.  From  these  was 
built  the  American  date-growing  in- 
dustry. 

While  you  are  eating  delicious 
dates  or  preparing  them  for  cooking, 
remember  the  romance  and  the  tradi- 
tions surrounding  this  ancient  of  fruits. 

A  husband  drew  up  his  chair  beside  his 
wife's  sewing  machine. 

"Don't  you  think  you're  running  too 
fast?"  he  asked.  "Look  out!  You'll  sew  the 
wrong  seam.  Mind  the  corner  now!  Slow 
down,  watch  your  finger.  Steady!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  John?" 

"Well,  dear,  I  thought  you  might  like 
me  to  help  you,  since  you  help  me  drive 
the  car." 

A 

A  judge  disposed  of  a  drunken  driver, 
called  the  next  defendant  (also  charged 
with  operating  a  car  while  intoxicated), 
and  discovered  the  drivers  of  the  two  cars 
had  collided. 

"I  wish  to  commend  you  two,"  said  the 
judge,  "for  running  into  each  other  instead 
of  some  innocent  person.  If  this  thing  can 
be  encouraged,  I  think  we  may  have  hit 
upon  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem." 


COAL— The  Black  Magic 

FOR  centuries  one  of  Nature's  most  closely  guarded  secrets  was  hidden  deep 
within  the  earth.  Coal,  the  black  magic,  the  reservoir  of  tremendous  power 
had  been  forming  for  something  like  three  hundred  million  years.  Back  in 
what  the  scientists  call  the  Carboniferous  age,  when  monstrous  beasts,  reptiles 
and  birds  inhabited  the  earth,  when  there  were  rivers  and  seas  of  warm  water 
and  volumes  of  gases  came  forth  continuously  from  the  earth's  fiery  interior, 
the  richest  vegetation  ever  known  thrived.  There  were  giant  trees,  huge  plants, 
thick  mosses  and  luxuriant  ferns.  As  the  centuries  passed  by  vegetation  de- 
composed.  Without  seasonal  changes  to  retard  growth,  new  and  lush  plants 
and  trees  constantly  sprang  up.  Muck  became  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  There 
was  a  powerful  erosive  pressure  of  successive  layers  of  silt,  sand  and  mud  on 
the  decomposed  masses.  As  the  mixtures  sank  farther  beneath  the  surface  the 
air  was  forced  out  of  the  layers.  Consequently  compact  masses  of  coal  were 
left  in  seams  among  the  rocks.  Later  terrific  convulsions  within  the  earth 
pushed  up  the  seams  of  coal,  forming  elevations  and  depressions. 

It  is  not  known  when  man  first  found  coal.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Bible,  the  Greeks  referred  to  it  three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
Marco  Polo  wrote  of  "rocks  that  burn"  when  he  visited  China  around  127? 
A.D.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  true  value  of  coal  has  been  realized  but  recently. 

There  are  200,000  products  derived  from  bituminous  coal  and  scientists 
tell  us  they  have  only  begun  to  discover  its  uses.  Not  only  do  we  get  heat 
from  coal  but  also  coke,  tar,  coal  gases,  ammonia,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  farm 
and  dairy  disinfectants.  We  secure  aspirin  and  other  medicines  from  coal,  also 
saccharin,  a  sugar  substitute,  food  preservatives,  photographic  chemicals,  writ' 
ing  inks,  vitamins,  carbonated  water  for  sodas,  dry  ice,  suntan  lotions,  baking 
soda.  We  get  playshoes,  nylon  stockings,  shower  curtains,  belts,  fireproof 
furniture,  paint  brushes,  bicycle  lamps,  buttons,  color  films,  parachutes,  curtain 
ruffles. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  discover- 
ing still  more  uses,  coal  will  continue  to  become  the  source  of  more  of  our 
heat  and  energy,  the  basis  of  more  of  the  things  we  use,  wear,  and  even  eat, 
every  day  of  our  lives. — Dorothy  M.  Mead. 

A 


A  woman  stepped  off  the  penny  scales 
and  turned  to  her  husband.  He  eyed  her 
appraisingly  and  asked,  "Well,  what's  the 
verdict?  A  little  overweight?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  wife,  "I  wouldn't  say 
that.  But  according  to  that  height  table 
printed  on  the  front,  I  should  be  about  6 
inches  taller." 

A 

Someone  has  figured  out  that  the  peak 
years  of  mental  activity  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  18. 

At  4  we  know  all  the  questions.  At  18 
we  know  all  the  answers. 


A  lawyer  dropped  in  at  the  corner 
butcher  shop  and  got  into  quite  a  conver- 
sation. "What  would  you  do,  sir,"  asked 
the  butcher,  "if  a  dog  kept  coming  in  and 
stealing  meat?" 

"Why,  I'd  make  the  owner  pay  for  it, 
of  course,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"In  that  case  you  owe  me  $15,"  the 
butcher  said,  elated,  "because  it's  your 
dog." 

The  lawyer  smiled.  "Fair  enough,"  he 
agreed.  "Just  deduct  the  $15  from  the  $2f 
you  owe  me  for  the  advice." — Hy  Gardner, 
Parade. 
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By  Eunice  Welch  Foster 

Have  you  wondered  why  December 
25  th  was  chosen  as  the  day  to  cele- 
brate  the  birth  of  Christ?  Did  you 
know  that  some  of  our  Christmas  cus- 
toms and  lore  originated  with  such 
ancient  peoples  as  the  Egyptians,  early 
Romans  and  Druids? 

Christmas  was  not  celebrated  as  a 
religious  festival  until  550  A.D.  For 
many  years  ceremonies  had  been  held 
"when  Earth  began  to  waken  under  a 
kiss  of  light,"  a  poets  way  of  describ- 
ing the  winter  solstice.  In  Egypt  at 
this  season  a  great  fete  was  held  hon- 
oring the  chief  goddess  Isis.  Later  the 
Romans  held  wild  Saturnalian  revels. 
Among  the  Scandinavians  great  fires 
were  built  to  defy  the  intense  cold; 
large  quantities  of  food  and  sweetmeats 
were  consumed  and  great  draughts  of 
mead  quaffed,  as  they  looked  forward 
wistfully  to  the  opening  for  naviga- 
tion of  the  ice-bound  rivers. 

Carols  and  food,  gifts  and  decora- 


tions, cards  and  candles  were  all  part 
of  Christmas  centuries  ago.  In  the  days 
of  early  Christian  Christmases  the 
poor  wandered  about  the  streets  sing- 
ing in  hope  of  alms  and  were  re- 
warded by  presents  of  warm  clothing, 
food  and  money.  Yuletide  began 
on  December  sixth  and  lasted  until 
Twelfth  Night  with  much  merrymak- 
ing, although  Christmas  Day  was  de- 
voted to  churchgoing,  visiting  and 
feasting. 


By  Eunice  Welch  Foster 

In  the  great  roofless  temples  of  the 
Druids  torches  blazed  to  lighten  the 
darkness,  and  everyone  turned  out  to 
watch  the  cutting  of  holly,  mistletoe 
and  ivy  to  decorate  their  temples. 
Clad  in  flowing,  snowy  white  robes 
with  wide  golden  armbands  and  neck- 
lace, the  Arch  Druid,  preceded  by 
blaring  trumpets,  cut  the  mistletoe 
from  the  lowest  branch  of  a  sturdy 
oak.  The  prelate  then  broke  it  into 
small  pieces,  giving  a  sprig  to  each 


person  with  a  blessing  and  prayer  for 
divine  guidance  throughout  the  com- 
ing year.  These  twigs  were  carried 
home  to  be  hung  over  doorways,  and 
each  visitor  received  a  kiss  to  seal  his 
friendship  and  peace  with  that  house. 

Scandinavians  revered  the  mistletoe, 
and  if  perchance  enemies  met  beneath 
the  tree  where  it  grew,  peace  was  de- 
clared for  twenty-four  hours,  the  pact 
sealed  with  a  kiss  of  friendship.  Thus 
originated  our  custom  of  hanging 
mistletoe  in  our  homes,  and  of  man 
kissing  maid  whenever  she  lingers 
beneath  the  charmed  plant. 


By  Ethel  F.  Cochrane 

There  is  a  background  of  legend  for 
the  honored  holly  in  our  family  of 
Christmas  greenery.  The  use  of  holly 
for  decoration  dates  back  many  cen- 
turies. There  is  a  legend  that  holly 
grew  up  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ, 
and  that  its  berries  became  red  at  the 
time  of  his  crucifixion.  Folklore  claims 
the  tree  to  be  a  charm  effective  against 
witches,  and  long  ago  it  was  held  in 
such  high  regard  that  no  one  dared  to 
speak  ill  of  it. 

Contrariwise,  the  same  tree  was 
thought  to  exert  a  certain  witchery 
itself;  for  instance,  if  a  holly  stick  was 
used  upon  a  stubborn  animal,  that 
animal  at  once  became  obedient;  a 
tree  planted  near  the  house  could  repel 
thunder  and  lightning.  It  was  believed 
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to  be  a  favorite  of  the  sun  because  it 
retained  its  leaves.  Traditionally,  holly  ^ 
must  not  be  brought  into  the  house 
before  Christmas  Eve,  or  ill  luck  would 
follow;  and  it  must  be  removed  from 
the  house  by  the  Twelfth  Night. 

The  name  "Holly"  is  no  doubt  a 
misspelling  of  holy,  and  there  are 
many  references  in  book  and  song  to 
the  holy  tree. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  favor- 
ite is  the  English  holly.  The  bright 
red  drupes  and  the  glossy  deep  green 
leaves  add  romance  to  the  mysticism 
of  the  Christmas  season.  The  uses  of 
holly  are  not  altogether  ornamental. 
The  hard  close-grained  wood  is  ideal 
for  musical  instruments  and  furniture. 
The  leaves  of  a  South  American  vari- 
ety are  processed  into  mate,  a  popular 
tea-like  drink. 

In  England  holly  is  coupled  with  ivy 
in  Christmas  decorating;  in  America, 
soft  pine  boughs  seem  the  favorite 
partner  for  gracing  windows,  doors, 
mantels,  and  tables.  But  in  any  coun- 
try, a  sprig  of  this  shining  holly  with 
a  red  berry  or  two  tied  to  a  package 
or  worn  upon  a  coat  will  always  carry 
with  it  the  spirit  of  gay  good  fellow- 
ship symbolic  of  the  season.  It  says: 
"this  is  Christmas-time,  and  holly- 
time;  a  Merry  Christmas  to  you!" 


BOINSETTIA 

By  Eunice  Welch  Foster 

Everything  we  associate  with  Christ- 
mas originated  in  some  other  country, 
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except  the  use  of  poinsettia  for  deco- 
ration. Dr.  John  Poinsett  of  North 
Carolina,  when  ambassador  to  Mexico, 
saw  this  plant  with  its  beautiful  scar- 
let  bracts  and  glossy  green  leaves  grow 
ing  in  the  Mexican  countryside.  An 
ardent  botanist,  he  brought  a  number 
of  the  plants  back  to  Washington,  and 
thereafter  devoted  much  time  to  their 
cultivation.  Today  poinsettia  lends 
itself  beautifully  to  the  Christmas 
color  scheme. 


By  Douglas  Grahame 

As  Americans  enjoy  their  Christmas 
dinners  they  may  little  realize  that, 
although  the  turkey  flourished  wild 
along  the  eastern  American  seaboard 
from  what  is  now  Canada  to  the 
present  Republic  of  Panama  ages  be- 
fore white  men  appeared  in  the  New 
World,  the  Mexicans  were  the  first 
to  make  poultry  of  turkey,  and  deserve 
the  credit  for  introducing  them  to  the 
world.  The  bird  was  much  prized  by 
the  Aztecs,  and  it  was  they  who  do- 
mesticated the  turkey  and  elevated  it 
to  gastronomic  glory. 

Among  the  wonders  the  Spanish 
conquerors  encountered  in  Mexico 
when  they  arrived  in  1519,  just  102 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  were  numerous  droves  of 
turkey.  Great  turkey  farms  dotted  the 
environs  of  the  large  cities.  With  tur- 
key as  a  staple  of  the  Aztec  diet,  no 


fiesta  was  complete  without  it.  Prizes 
were  bestowed  upon  farmers  who 
could  provide  better  turkey,  and  upon 
cooks  who  could  devise  new  ways  of 
preparing  the  bird. 

The  first  Christmas  dinner  which 
featured  turkey  was  that  of  Hernan 
Cortes  and  his  gallant  little  band, 
which,  after  forcing  its  way  into 
Montezuma's  capital  enjoyed  a  sump- 
tuous spread  in  the  palace,  December 
25,  1520.  Turkey  captured  both  the 
physical  and  spiritual  fancy  of  the 
hard-bitten  Spanish  adventurers.  They 
ate  it  early  and  often,  in  all  forms 
of  the  Aztec  cuisine  and  several 
of  their  own  invention.  Today  the 
bird  is  known  both  by  its  Indian  and 
Spanish  names,  guajalote  and  pavo. 

One  can  still  indulge  the  ancient 
practice  of  buying  "turkey  on  the 
hoof,"  a  novelty  for  tourists  who  may 
deal  directly  with  the  turkey  ranchers. 
The  rancher  is  likely  to  be  a  lithe  fel- 
low in  skin-tight  trousers,  short  open 
jacket,  and  huge  sombrero  of  felt  or 
straw.  Or  it  may  be  a  husky,  cigarette 
puffing  amazon  with  raven-black  hair 
in  pigtails,  bright  flowing  skirt  and 
bare  feet.  The  turkey  flocks  are  guided 
with  willow  wands  over  the  highways 
into  the  residential  districts  of  the 
cities.  The  birds  are  trained  from 
chickhood  to  march  like  infantrymen, 
but  their  wings  are  clipped  as  a  pre- 
caution. The  presence  of  the  flock  is 
announced  by  the  herders'  cry,  the 
sweet,  plaintive  note  of  the  Aztecs, 
"Guajalote,  guajalote." 

The  herds  are  halted  at  signals  from 
prospective  customers.  The  chore  of 
buying  turkeys  in  this  fashion  is  usu- 
ally assigned  servants,  but  not  a  few 
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shrewd  housewives  take  charge  them' 
selves.  Purchasing  from  these  ambu- 
lating marts  is  always  on  a  bargain 
basis.  The  birds  are  sold  "as  is,"  the 
dispatch  and  preparation  for  the  oven 
being  left  to  the  buyer. 
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and  Italy  children  wore  sabots,  and 
they  placed  these  wooden  shoes  by  the 
fireside  so  that  the  kind  saint  might 
fill  them  on  Christmas  Eve.  In  Eng' 
land  there  were  no  wooden  shoes,  and 
stockings  which  held  more  were  hung 
by  the  chimneys. 


SANTA  GLAUS 

By  Eunice  Welch  Foster 

History  tells  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
children's  patron  saint,  who  was  great- 
ly beloved  for  his  care  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  and  for  his  kindness  to  children. 
At  this  season  he  gave  toys  and  sweet- 
meats to  good  little  boys  and  girls  with 
only  a  birch  switch  for  the  bad  ones. 
Yes,  a  pale-faced  St.  Nicholas  really 
lived  and  through  legend  became  the 
jolly,  red-faced  bewiskered  old  man  we 
know  as  Santa  Claus.  According  to 
the  Dutch  he  came  sweeping  down 
from  the  North  in  his  sleigh  bring- 
ing all  kinds  of  presents.  Hollanders 
brought  Santa  Claus  to  the  new  world 
when  they  settled  New  Amsterdam. 

Throughout  Europe  it  was  custom- 
ary for  energetic  housewives  to  clean 
their  chimneys  in  the  early  winter  to 
free  them  from  soot,  telling  their  chil- 
dren they  were  doing  it  so  St.  Nick 
could  come  down  the  chimney,  al- 
though it  really  was  done  so  the  fire 
might  burn  more  brightly  over  the 
winter.  In  Holland,  Germany,  France 


THE  TREE 

By  Eunice  Welch  Foster 

The  origin  of  the  Christmas  tree  has 
been  widely  disputed,  but  authentic 
German  manuscripts  in  1608  refer  to 
it  as  a  regular  part  of  Christmas. 
Belief  in  German  origin  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  story  told  of  Martin 
Luther's  first  tree  for  his  impoverished 
family.  Walking  home  from  a  service 
in  his  church  one  clear,  crisp  Christ- 
mas Eve,  Luther  was  awed  by  the 
beauty  and  immutability  of  the  stars. 
Trying  to  describe  them  as  seen 
through  tall  pines  of  the  forest,  and 
finding  words  inadequate  he  rushed 
out  to  cut  a  small  evergreen.  Calling 
to  his  wife  to  bring  all  the  bits  of 
candles  in  the  house  he  fastened  them 
to  the  tree's  branches  and  lit  them, 
illuminating  not  only  his  shabby  little 
home,  but  creating  for  everyone  there- 
after a  symbol  of  that  great  light 
which  has  illumined  the  world  since 
the  Babe  was  born  in  a  Bethlehem 
manger. 


Not  even  disaster  could  stop  the  growth  of  Hallmark  greeting 
cards,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Joyce  C.  Hall. 


By  JOHN  QUINN 

MILLIONS  of  Americans  are 
seeing  the  paintings  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill  for  the  first  time  this  holi- 
day season.  Seven  canvases  of  the 
famed  British  statesman  and  amateur 
artist  are  reproduced  in  a  special 
series,  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  will  be  some  of  the  most 
popular  Christmas  cards  of  1950. 

In  art  and  business  circles  the 
move  which  brought  the  artistry  of 
Mr.  Churchill  to  Americans  at  large 
is  regarded  as  something  of  a  coup. 
Although  he  is  enthusiastic  in  follow 
ing  painting  as  a  pastime  and  has 
many  canvases  to  his  credit,  Mr. 
Churchill  has  sold  but  one  of  his 
paintings — for  a  charitable  cause — 
and  seldom  exhibits  his  work. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
move  was  not  even  a  complicated 
negotiation.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  Joyce  C.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Hallmark  greeting  card  company  of 
Kansas  City.  In  describing  the  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Churchill,  Hall  said  it 
was  really  quite  simple. 


"We  felt  the  American  public 
would  be  interested  in  Mr.  Churchill's 
paintings  on  Christmas  cards,  and  we 
made  an  offer  which  he  graciously 
accepted.  There  was  no  bargaining, 
no  haggling,  no  wire  pulling.  He 
told  us  he"d  be  delighted  to  have  his 
work  displayed  in  this  country  on 
Christmas  cards.  We  acquired  only 
the  reproduction  rights,"  Hall  ex- 
plained. 

Because  Hall  believed  there  was  a 
growing  public  interest  in  fine  art, 
he  sponsored  an  art  competition  in 
1949  for  French  and  American  paint- 
ers with  $28,000  in  prizes.  Nearly 
10,000  artists  submitted  entries,  with 
the  art  world  and  the  public  paying 
unusual  attention  to  the  project.  Se- 
lected entries  from  the  competition, 
plus  some  of  the  prize  winners,  are 
currently  on  tour  of  art  museums  in 
major  cities. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many 
undertakings  which  illustrate  the 
business  acumen  and  statesmanship 
which  characterize  Joyce  Hall.  There 
are  many  others  which  have  proven 
to  be  milestones  in  the  journey  which 
the  company  has  traveled  to  reach  its 
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position  of  leadership  in  the  field 
today. 

Early  in  his  career  young  Joyce 
Hall  faced  a  sudden  and  drastic  re- 
verse. Late  in  1917,  when  he  had 
been  in  business  just  a  few  years,  he 
awoke  one  morning  to  learn  his  retail 
store  and  headquarters  in  downtown 
Kansas  City  had  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  losses  in  stock,  orders 
and  equipment  were  figured  at  about 
$17,000,  but  the  greatest  setback  was 
in  not  being  able  to  carry  on  the 
business. 

In  more  recent  years  Hall  recalled 
that  just  before  the  fire,  after  seven 
years  of  perseverance  and  hard  work, 
the  enterprise  was  beginning  to  show 
a  profit  for  the  first  time.  With  a  busy 
season  approaching,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  try  to  recoup.  It  had  taken 
a  large  helping  of  fortitude  to  stay 
with  the  undertaking  up  to  that  point, 
and  it  called  for  even  more  to  start 
from  scratch  the  morning  after  the 
fire. 

Some  fast  work  with  suppliers 
brought  in  new  samples  and  prom' 
ises  of  stock  replacement,  and  Hall- 
mark in  a  few  days  was  once  again 
in  business.  Today  the  company  looks 
back  upon  a  record  of  steady  gains, 
interrupted  but  once,  and  that  in  the 
depression-ridden  days  of  the  mid- 
1930's. 

There  are  other  instances  when  the 
head  of  the  company  was  called  upon 
for  extraordinary  personal  courage. 
During  the  days  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration  a  proposed 
regulation  would  have  made  it  pro- 
hibitive for  a  greeting  card  firm  to 
operate  outside  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  compete  with  established  com- 
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panies  for  business  in  New  England 
and  the  East. 

To  a  firm  in  the  middle  west  such 
a  regulation  meant  being  cut  off  from 
the  populous  East,  and  they  had  to 
do  something.  Hall  made  the  trip  to 
Washington  and  conferred  with 
NRA  officials,  with  the  result  that 
the  regulations  were  made  to  give 
each  firm  in  the  industry  an  even 
break. 

In  the  late  1930's  old  hands  in  the 
greeting  card  and  advertising  indus- 
tries said  Joyce  Hall  had  blown  his 
top,  that  he  was  going  to  advertise 
greetings  cards  on  the  radio.  He 
began  by  sponsoring  Tony  Wons  and 
his  poetry  over  a  single  Chicago  sta- 
tion, before  long  switched  to  a 
regional  network,  and  then  to  a  na- 
tional network. 

Today  the  Hallmark  Playhouse  is 
one  of  radio's  top  half  hours  of 
drama,  and  is  carried  regularly  on 
the  Voice  of  America.  Radio  is  cred- 
ited with  much  of  the  success  of  the 
company's  slogan,  "A  Hallmark  card, 
when  you  care  enough  to  send  the 
very  best." 

Members  of  the  Hallmark  family 
have  seen  qualities  of  business  states- 
manship shown  by  Joyce  Hall  in  many 
ways  throughout  his  business  career. 
Today  it  is  an  annual  custom  for 
Hall  to  "chat"  with  everybody  in  the 
company  each  year  early  in  January. 
He  does  this  via  loudspeaker  from 
his  office  in  the  headquarters  build- 
ing in  Kansas  City,  with  long  distance 
hook-ups  to  branches  in  Topeka,  Par- 
sons, Emporia  and  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. This  is  the  occasion  when  he 
outlines  the  program  for  the  year  and 
(Continued  on  Page  584) 
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The  cards  pictured  are  from 
the  Hall  Brothers  History 
*  ^  cal  Collection. 


Deluxe  Christmas  Card  of  1881 

This  goodwill  card  featuring  Kriss  Knngle  is  a  booklet  in- 
tended as  a  Christmas  remembrance  from  a  business  firm.  The 
card  is  clearly  dated  by  its  silk  fringe  and  illustrations.  The 
booklet  contains  "choice  original  and  selected  poems  in  English, 
German  and  French  and  translations  from  the  Swedish  with 
two  Xmas  Carols  set  to  music."  It  was  published  in  1881  by 
Peter  Paul  ii  Bro.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  Greetings  of  75  Years  Ago 

The  large  size  and  elaborate  design  indicate  this  was  one  of  the 
better  Christmas  cards  of  its  period,  the  l&70"s  or  1880's.  The 
painting  of  mother  and  child  shows  how  the  choice  of  popular 
Christmas  card  themes  had  changed  from  the  earlier  scenes  of 
feasting  and  celebrating. 


— GRANDMA  MOSKS 


1950  GREETINGS  by 

RICHARD  KOPPE 
GRANDMA  MOSES 
NORMAN  ROCKWELL 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

The  growing  interest  in  fine  art  has 
led  to  reproductions  of  paintings  on 
Christmas  cards.  These  examples  from 
the  Hallmark  line  indicate  the  wide 
range.  Top  left  is  a  Richard  Koppe 
painting,  one  of  the  selected  entries  in 
the  $25,000  Hallmark  art  competition. 
Lower  left  is  a  scene  by  Grandma 
Moses,  perennial  favorite.  At  the  right 
is  the  always  popular  Norman  Rock- 
well, and  below,  the  prize  of  the  year, 
a  Winston  Churchill  painting. 


— NORMAN  ROCKWELL 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy  | 

\  The  Man  of  the  Month  I 


IMAGINE  the  State  of  Kansas  in 
1948  writing  a  medical  "want  ad" 
.  .  .  something  like  this: 

NEEDED,    AS    SOON    AS  POSSIBLE! 

MORE  DOCTORS  FOR  RURAL  KAN- 
SAS COMMUNITIES  —  State  population 
has  Increased  25%  in  past  42  years.  Num- 
ber of  practicing  physicians  has  decreased 
30%.  Average  age  of  the  country  physician 
is  much  greater  than  those  in  _  cities. 
Young  doctors  are  settling  in  cities  instead 
of  small  towns.  Seventy  small  Kansas 
communities  plus  the  state  hospitals  and 
institutions  beg  for  well-trained  physicians, 
nurses  and  medical  technicians.  We  Kan- 
sans  must  bring  more  doctors  to  our  farm 
communities  and  thereby  aid  the  rural 
citizens  who  comprise  the  majority  of  our 
population. 

Now,  figure  the  time,  personnel 
and  facilities  required  to  train  a  Kan- 
sas doctor:  Four  years  of  University 
training  (at  K.  U.  in  Lawrence), 
leading  to  an  A.B.  degree.  Then  to 
the  Medical  School  with  V/2  years 
spent  in  studying  the  pre-clinical 
sciences:  anatomy,  bio'chemistry, 
physiology,  bacteriology.  Followed  by 
V/2  years  at  the  University  Medical 
Center  in  Kansas  City,  leading  to  the 
M.D.  degree.  Then  a  year  of  interne- 
ship.  This  is  the  minimum. 

Add,  if  the  student  can  manage  it, 
another  year  or  more  of  residency  as 
a  practicing  physician  in  a  hospital. 
Three  years  if  the  student  specializes 
in  internal  medicine.  Four  to  five 
years  if  his  specialty  is  surgery. 

It  takes  time.  It  takes  teachers.  It 
takes  classroom,  laboratory  and  hos- 
pital facilities  and  equipment.  It  takes 
patients  and  patience.  And  it  takes 
money.  (Medical  educators  figure  six 
to  eight  hospital  beds  per  student,  in 


order  that  he  may  learn  to  diagnose 
and  treat  patients  with  wide  varieties 
of  illnesses  and  diseases) .  But  you  can 
say  that  last  again:  it  ta\es  money. 

The  school  has  to  have  money:  to 
provide  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
facilities  required. 

The  student  has  to  have  money  to 
attend  the  University  for  six,  eight 
years  or  more.  To  get  established — as 
a  doctor,  and  probably  as  the  head  of 
a  family.  During  their  student  years, 
as  internes  or  residents,  most  doctors 
marry,  have  two  or  three  children. 
It  takes  money — a  minimum  of  $15,- 
000 — just  to  purchase  the  technical 
equipment  required  by  a  modern 
physician.  Small  wonder,  then  that 
the  young  doctors  tend  to  go  into  an 
established  practice  with  an  older 
doctor — usually  in  the  city. 

THE  man  who  reversed  this  trend 
in  Kansas — the  man  who,  in  ef- 
fect, "wrote"  the  want-ad  and  led  the 
state  to  provide  its  own  answer — is  a 
34-year-old,  money-raising  Kansas 
doctor  named  Franklin  D.  Murphy 
who  since  July  1,  1948  has  served  as 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Medicine.  For  his  achieve- 
ments, the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1949  named  him  as  one 
of  America's  Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men.  Doris  Fleeson,  the  Wichita  girl 
who  became  a  Washington  columnist, 
says  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
our  time, 
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All  kudos  aside,  dignified,  erudite,  additional  $40,000  for  five  years 

ardent  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy  is  (that's  $200,000) — and  indicated  it 

responsible  for  the  change — probably  would  continue  for  a  ten  year  period, 

because  he  realized  no  one  man  could  This  money  is  for  post-graduate  medi- 

do  the  job  alone,  and  he  knew  how  to  cal  education  and  a  demonstration 

enlist  powerful  friends!  Result  was  program  in  practical  nursing.  Ten 

that  the  legislature  passed  and  Gover-  years  at  $40,000  would  be  $400,000 

nor  Frank  Carlson  signed  on  February  .  .  .  plus  the  two  $150,000's  makes 

18,  1949  a  "Rural  Health  Program  $700,000  —  that's  almost  three-quar- 

for  Kansas"  containing  the  following  ters  of  a  million  dollars! 
appropriations:  And  there  have  been  other  grants 

to  the  university  of  Kansas  hospitals  this  year.    $285,000  for  research — 

For  construction  of^oadiyion^fw5  from  such  varied  sources  as  the  Public 

on  Eaton  building     $  i7o.755.oo  Health  Service,  National  Foundation 

For  construction  of  two  additional  floors  .-        -    -       .,      i-»      1     •        1  a 

on  clinic  building   306,395.00  tor  Infantile  Paralysis,  the  Atomic 

For  construction  of  basic  science  building  Fnprcnr  Pommissinn     Ameriran  P.an- 

(60'xioo' basemem— four  floors  and  energy  commission,  American  can 

animal  house)   757.io2.50  cer  Society,  American  Heart  Associa- 

For  construction  of  service  building  .  \    T-     r  T       1  1-  J 

(60' x  100'  basement  and  four  floors)    811.957.50  tlOn.    A  K.   U.  alUmnUS  WhO  Strayed 

For  construction  of  building  for  across  the  state  line  gave  the  Uni- 

chest  disease   481,860.00  s> 

For  construction  of  building  for  versity  1 ,000  acres  in  Carroll  County, 

psychiatry    481,860.00  \t-  ■  .i 

FoV  construction  of  addition  to  Missouri,  the  income  to  go  to  the 

Nurses-  home  _______   432.630.oo  medical  school  for  research.  Mrs.  E. 

ror  equipment  lor  above  buildings  TT    TT    ,  .  ,H  t     .i  < 

and  additions   420,000.00  H.  Hashinger  gave  $75,000  to  build 

$3,862,560.00  an  auditorium  in  memory  of  her  son, 

Gram  of  Federal  fund.  — s  '75o'.ooo.oo  J.  R  Battenfeld,  Jr.,  a  naval  flight 

$4.6i2,560.oo  surgeon  in  the  last  war.  The  Kansas 
That  was  the  beginning.  But  only  Medical  Society  gave  $10,000  for  the 
the  beginning.  Dr.  Murphy — who  is  student  loan  fund.  These  gifts  are 
sagacious,  ingenious,  alert  and  effec  being  combined  to  provide  a  Student 
tive — looked  with  longing  at  the  many  Center,  with  auditorium,  dining  and 
grants  given  by  private  charity  and  recreational  facilities,  and  a  Con- 
public  funds  to  eastern  medical  in-  tinuation  Center  where  doctors  from 
stitutions.  Why  not  bring  some  of  throughout  the  state  may  come  in  for 
that  money  to  Kansas?  post-graduate  study. 

After  the  proper  approach,  an  east-        Currently,  the  school  has  in  train- 

ern  Foundation  offered  $150,000  for  ing 

post-graduate  education  in  medicine  5™  medical  student*        15  physical  therapists 

Ke      ,°  iii       ii  60  resident  physicians        25  medical  laboratory 

it     the    SUm    Were    matched     locally.  18  internes  technicians 

Spurred  by  Dr.  Murphy,  and  under  "SSSSEIT  \  £felW___ 

the  leadership  of  George  Davis,  Joyce  therapists 

Hall,  Roy  Roberts  and  Arthur  Mag,        Total  Enrollment— 638. 

local  citizens  raised  the  matching        End  result  will  be  that  the  15 -acre 

$150,000  in  twenty  minutes  at  a  din-  institution  at  39th  and  Rainbow 

ner  meeting.   The  Foundation  then  Boulevard  can  turn  out  100  qualified 

gave  the  Medical  Center  a  grant  of  an  medical  doctors  a  year  instead  of  70. 
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At  the  K.  U.  Medical  Center,  80,' 
000  to  90,000  visits  a  year  are  made 
by  patients  to  the  "Out-Patient  Clinic.''1 
If  they  are  medically  indigent,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, they  pay  only  a  50c  registration 
fee,  and  for  their  drugs.  But  these 
patients  get  skilled  treatment.  The 
students  get  "practice"  ■ —  but  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  older,  experi- 
enced physician.  The  schooling  (and 
the  treatments)  cover  every  branch  of 
medicine:  internal  medicine,  pedi- 
atrics, obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
radiology,  general  surgery,  neuro- 
surgery, orthopedics,  psychiatry,  neu- 
rology, dermatology,  ophthalmology, 
pathology,  physical  medicine,  preven- 
tive medicine,  or  the  one  with  the 
fanciest  title,  otorhinolaryngology. 
That  means  "throat.''' 

ANOTHER  facet  of  the  Kansas 
Plan  is  to  help  rural  commu- 
nities in  their  efforts  to  bring  a  doc- 
tor to  town,  provide  facilities  for  his 
practice,  and  finance  his  establishment 
— on  long  term  notes  which  the  doctor 
signs  and  pays  out  of  income.  Ever 
hear  of  Bird  City,  Kansas,  population 
800?  They  provided  such  a  clinic, 
brought  in  a  doctor,  and  he  serves  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  pa- 
tients from  the  surrounding  area.  At 
Johnson,  Kansas,  the  community 
bought  a  house,  equipped  the  doctor's 
office  in  the  basement — and  his  fam- 
ily lives  upstairs.  Mineola,  McClouth, 
Mankato  and  Hanover  are  other  small 
Kansas  towns  that  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

"We  have  been  uniquely  fortu- 
nate," says  Dr.  Murphy.  "Everybody 
is  pulling  together.  That's  what  makes 
the  Kansas  Plan  work!" 


A THIRD  facet  of  the  Kansas 
Plan  is  to  relieve  the  "medical 
isolation"  of  doctors  in  rural  commu- 
nities by  conducting  a  "circuit  type" 
post-graduate  course  each  year 
throughout  the  state.  Doctors  from 
the  local  communities  meet  in  cities 
not  far  from  their  homes  for  lectures 
and  demonstrations  conducted  on  a 
"circuit"  by  the  University  faculty 
and  practicing  physicians  at  six  six- 
hour  sessions  spaced  from  December 
through  May.  This  year  they  meet  at 
hotels  in  Junction  City,  Great  Bend, 
Newton,  Garden  City  and  Iola.  At 
hospitals  in  Colby  and  Beloit.  And 
at  Ted's  Grill  in  Coffeyville.  Doctors 
from  Topeka,  Winfield,  and  Wichita 
are  assisting  the  University  faculty  to 
"guarantee  the  doctors  of  Kansas  as 
fine  and  usable  postgraduate  medical 
education  as  is  available  anywhere  in 
America." 

THE  sympathetic,  civilized,  effec- 
tive young  doctor  who  administers 
and  propels  all  this  activity  was  born 
in  Kansas  City  in  1916,  son  of  Dr. 
Franklin  E.  Murphy,  and  grandson  of 
an  Indiana  country  doctor.  From  his 
mother  he  gained  a  tremendous  inter- 
est in  people,  music  and  the  arts.  His 
grandmother  taught  him  to  be  prac- 
tical— to  know  how  to  do  things  with 
his  hands.  An  uncle,  Lee  Murphy, 
insisted  he  work  in  a  department  store, 
learning  poise  and  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people. 

After  Pembroke-Country  Day 
School,  where  he  played  quarterback 
on  the  football  team,  young  Franklin 
attended  K.  U.  His  constant  com- 
panion there  was  Lyman  Field,  his 
cousin,  a  law  student.  They  pledged 
Beta  Theta  Pi  and  roomed  together, 
enlivening  many  a  night  with  endless 


"bull  sessions."  Exposure  to  Zoology 
in  his  junior  year  at  K.  U.  stirred 
young  Murphy's  interest  in  science, 
led  to  his  study  of  medicine.  Receiv- 
ing  his  A.B.  at  K.  U.,  he  was  selected 
as  an  exchange  student  to  live  in 
Germany  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  traveled  around  Europe,  talked 
with  everyone  he  met,  widened  his 
thinking  and  viewpoint. 

Then  came  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  an 
interest  in  kidney  diseases  led  him  to 
write  a  prize-winning  paper  on  medi- 
cal history.  His  next  interest  was  the 
philosophy  of  medicine.  At  gradua- 
tion he  led  his  class  and  was  elected 
to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  medicine.  Then  a  year  as 
an  interne,  another  two  years  as  a 
resident  physician  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  When  World 
War  II  began  he  took  over  the  teach- 
ing assignments  of  older  doctors  called 
into  the  service,  finally  entered  the 
Army  himself,  as  a  captain.  On  his 
office  wall  today  is  the  framed  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Judith 
Harris  of  Kansas  City,  and  there  are 
now  four  little  Murphys:  Judith 
Joyce,  Martha  Alice,  Carolyn  Louise 
and  the  baby,  Franklin  Lee.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy is  a  great  believer  in  the  closely- 
knit  family  group  and  the  institution 
of  the  "family  reunion,"  several  of 
which  are  held  every  year.  This  gives 
him  an  opportunity  —  between  trips 
throughout  Kansas,  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  elsewhere — to  catch  up  on 
everyone's  growth.  At  the  reunions, 
they  always  play  charades,  or  enact  a 
play.  Recently,  Judith  Joyce  took  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  a  small 
cousin  played  the  doctor.   Seated  at 
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the  table,  as  if  at  dinner,  his  daughter 
said:  "Franklin,  put  down  that  paper, 
We  see  you  so  little,  you  should  pay 
attention  when  you  are  here." 

Item:  During  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber this  year  Dr.  Murphy  made  23  speeches 
and  attended  36  other  meetings  in  Topeka, 
Wichita,  Scott  City,  Olathe,  Lawrence,  La 
Crosse,  Marion,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center  and 
Chanute,  Kansas;  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas;  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Washington.  D.  C;  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.; 
and  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

How  he  does  it  all  only  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy knows;  but  Dr.  Murphy  also 
serves  on  the  Board  of  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Midwest  Research  Institute. 
He  is  active  in  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  last  year  was 
vice-president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  He 
serves  on  the  Kansas  Council  for 
Rhodes  Scholarships.  He  is  on  the 
Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  requiring  a 
minimum  of  four  trips  a  year  to 
Washington.  "I  couldn't  do  it  if  it 
weren't  for  the  airplane,"  Dr.  Mur- 
phy says.  Fortunately,  he  loves  to  fly! 

And  his  hobby?  Collecting  medals. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Medalists,  who  strike  two  medals  a 
year  commemorating  some  important 
person  or  event.  The  medals  of  medi- 
cal men  are  displayed  in  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's office.  Others  are  treasured  in 
a  locked  case,  occasionally  displayed 
to  interested  visitors.  They  are  valua- 
ble beyond  price,  and  he  plans  to  leave 
his  collection  to  the  University. 

Swing's  guess  is  that  if  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's drive  and  initiative  continue 
through  a  long  life,  the  Society  of 
Medalists  will  be  holding  another 
competition  one  of  these  days  for  an 
appropriate  design.  Subject:  "The 
Murphy  Medal." 


t  DON'T  WANT  A  CM 

EVER 


Three  out  of  four  American  families  have  automobiles.  The  family 
of  Milton  Mayer  is  the  fourth.  Mr.  Mayer,  a  contributor  to  Har- 
per's, Life,  Reader's  Digest,  and  other  magazines,  is  an  unrecon- 
structed, last-ditch,  bitter-end  anti-automobilist.  He  is  also  an 
inveterate  writer  of  open  letters.  In  both  capacities  he  contributes 
the  following  lighthearted  footnote. 


Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I  yield  to  no  man,  and  to  few 
women,  in  my  admiration  for  the  au- 
tomotive  industry.  The  very  phrase 
rolls  on  my  tongue  like  tokay.  But  I 
do  not  want  an  automobile  just  now. 
Or  ever.  I  don't  want  a  hydramatic, 
ultramatic,  or  numismatic  automobile, 
a  powerglide,  dynaflow,  airflow, 
'flight,  -flyte,  or  fleetline  automobile, 
or  even  a  Cadillac  Debutante  like  the 
one  I  saw  covered  with  leopard  skins 
and  white  sidewall  tires  optional — 
optional  like  death  and  taxes. 

I've  had  an  automobile.  There's  a 
Ford  in  my  past.  I  bought  it  for  $100. 
It  ran  halfway  out  of  the  used-car  lot 
and  stopped.  The  used-car  man  had  a 
tape  measure,  and  the  tape  measure 
showed  that  the  car  was  more  than 
halfway  out  of  the  lot;  it  was  mine. 


I  pushed  it  to  the  J.  B.  Johnson  Auto- 
motive Service.  J.  B.  Johnson  himself 
was  there.  He  opened  the  hood, 
wrinkled  his  forehead,  and  said,  "It's 
the  compression."  "What's  that?"  I 
said.  "Fifteen  dollars,"  J.  B.  replied. 

This  happened  once  or  twice  a 
month.  It  wasn't  always  fifteen  dollars, 
but  it  was  always  the  compression. 
Then  J.  B.  retired  to  Palm  Beach  and 
bought  the  old  Flagler  Place,  which  he 
renamed  "Compression  Cove." 

I  bought  a  Buick  cabriolet  for  $200. 
This  was  an  interesting  model  of  a 
type  you  may  not  remember.  You 
could  look  out  of  it  both  to  the  front 
and  to  the  rear.  You  could  even  wear 
a  hat  while  looking. 

I  walked  this  one  into  the  S  &  S 
Garage  one  day  in  late  April.  "I  think 
it's  the  starter,"  I  said  to  Sam  Schenck, 
the  co-proprietor.  Sam  opened  the 
hood,  wrinkled  his  chin,  and  said,  "It's 
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the  points."  Points  turned  out  to  be 
half  the  price  of  compression,  but 
twice  as  often.  I  suppose  Sam  calls  his 
Florida  Place  "Point  Comfort." 

After  the  Buick  I  traded  my  in' 
heritance  and  my  pottage  for  a  $975 
vehicle.  About  the  time  the  engine 
block  cracked,  my  banker,  Wormley, 
dropped  in  to  tell  me  my  loan  would 
be  called  unless  I  put  up  more  collat- 
eral. "You  have  my  right  eye  now," 
I  said.  "You  still  have  your  left,"  said 
Wormley,  polishing  his  gold-handled 
cane  with  the  palm  of  his  glove.  I  got 
to  my  feet,  took  a  few  tentative  steps 
in  the  direction  of  Wormley,  and 
found  I  could  walk.  "I  can  wal\,"  I 
said  wildly.  "You  no  longer  interest 
me,"  said  Wormley  frigidly,  and  he 
waved  to  his  man  to  carry  him  to  his 
car. 

All  that  was  some  time  ago.  But  I 
am  still  on  my  feet,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
and  in  spite  of  your  blandishments  I 
am  going  to  stay  there. 

Gentlemen,  the  automobile  made  a 
fool  out  of  me.  I  got  so  I  called  people 
bad  names — not  just  pedestrians  and 
policemen,  but  my  own  little  children, 
when  all  they  wanted  to  do,  in  the 
middle  of  Sunday  afternoon  traffic, 
was  go  to  the  bathroom.  I  got  into  two 
wrecks  mastering  the  overdrive  in  the 
city  and  two  more  using  fingertip 
touch  control  in  the  country.  I  got 
into  another  one  trying  to  wear  a  hat. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  "inte- 
grated" fender.  You  nick  a  fender  and 
you  buy  a  body.  And  now,  they  tell 
me,  you're  taking  the  clutch  out.  So 
all  right,  you  take  out  the  clutch  and 
the  left  foot  joins  the  tonsils,  the  ade- 
noids, and  the  appendix  as  evolution- 
ary vestiges.  But,  like  them,  it  hangs 
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on,  with  nothing  to  do.  It  gets  nervous. 
It  starts  beating  time  to  the  music  " 
coming  out  of  the  dashboard  radio. 
Then  the  right  foot  absentmindedly 
joins  the  left,  and  the  road  is  strewn 
with  flaming  wreckage. 

I  have  been  thumb-and-forefinger- 
ing  through  the  four-color  advertise- 
ments for  your  newest  models.  I  see  ■« 
them  now  for  what  they  are.  That 
beautiful  woman  leaning  on  the  front 
fender  (it  is  a  fender,  isn't  it?)  of  the 
new  Nash  Airflyte  —  what  will  she 
look  like  ten  years  from  now?  What 
will  she  look  like  now,  if  the  brake 
slips?  That  couple  getting  out  of  the 
new  Lincoln  Cosmopolitan  in  front  of 
the  big  red  brick  house  with  white  pil- 
lars— where  did  she  get  the  ermine 
throw?  Why  have  they  been  invited 
to  the  boss's  house  for  dinner?  I  had 
a  car,  and  the  boss  never  invited  me  to 
dinner.  Not  only  that,  but  when  I 
told  him  I  had  to  have  a  raise,  he  said,  - 
and  his  voice  was  like  ice,  "You  man- 
age to  keep  up  a  car  on  your  present 
salary,  I  see."  Ermine  throw,  indeed. 

My  brother  has  one  of  your  auto- 
mobiles. He  told  me  it  costs  a  man 
$1000  a  year  to  drive  a  car.  He  had 
it  down  in  black  and  white — not  just 
depreciation,  but  wear  and  tear  apart 
from  depreciation;  not  just  wear  and 
tear,  but  repairs  apart  from  wear  and 
tear.  He  told  me  about  things  I  had 
never  heard  of,  things  you  never  ad-  , 
vertise  in  four  colors,  such  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  purchase  price,  com- 
pounded. 

I  asked  him  how  long  it  took  him 
to  figure  this  all  out.  He  said  he  did 
it  in  three  or  four  hours  one  Saturday 
while  driving  around  looking  for  a 
place  to  park.  I  asked  him  how  much^. 
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his  time  was  worth.  "Ten  dollars  an 
hour,  time  and  a  half  on  Saturdays," 
he  said.  It  cost  him  $60  to  figure  out 
how  much  it  costs  a  man  to  drive  a 
car  (and  $2  to  park  it  when  he  finally 
found  a  place).  I  say  that  a  man  who 
doesn't  drive  a  car  is  putting  money 
in  the  bank— $2  here,  $60  there,  $1000 
here  and  there. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  middle- 
income  bracket,  or  vise.  People  like 
me  are  doing  well  if  they  make  one 
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end  meet.  On  top  of  not  having  a  car, 
I  haven't  got  all  that  money  it  takes 
to  drive  one.  I  don't  want  you  to  take 
this  personally,  gentlemen,  or  to  think 
that  I'm  a  small-minded  old  fogy.  I'm 
aware  that  the  automobile,  like  the 
flying  saucer,  is  here  to  stay.  I  simply 
don't  want  one.  I've  had  one.  I  bought 
it  for  $100.  It  ran  halfway  out  of  the 
used  car  lot  .  .  . 

Yrs.  rspy.,  6s?c, 

Milton  Mayer. 


▲ 

Automobile  Salesmanship  at  Work 

Southern  Automotive  Journal,  March,  1950,  Speech  by  Henry  Luhring,  Jr. 

CCTJTERE'S  one  example  of  a  technique  we  have  used  successfully  in  many 
J.  A  cases.  It  has  closed  dozens  of  deals  in  the  last  six  months,  both  on  used 
cars  and  new  cars. 

"A  salesman  on  a  deal  has  progressed  with  the  customer  to  a  point  where 
only  $50  stands  in  the  way.  Selling  a  $2000  car,  he  has  offered  to  trade  for  a 
difference  of  $550,  allowing  the  customer  $1450  on  his  trade-in.  The  customer, 
always  with  the  price  for  his  trade-in  uppermost  in  his  mind,  has  said  he  must 
get  at  least  $1500  for  it. 

"In  many  cases,  if  the  salesman  merely  makes  an  oral  concession  of  an- 
other $50,  the  customer,  taking  the  concession  as  an  indication  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  salesman,  will  fear  that  he  has  not  held  out  for  enough  and  will 
make  some  excuse  to  postpone  buying,  such  as,  Til  talk  it  over  with  my  wife 
and  come  back.'  He  never  does. 

"Our  salesman  will  close  the  deal  by  saying  something  like  this:  'When 
I  saw  the  boss  this  morning,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  humor.  Or- 
dinarily if  I  took  a  proposition  like  this  in  for  approval,  he  would  throw  me 
out  on  my  ear.  I  want  to  help  you  get  this  car.  If  I  take  an  order  in  to  the 
boss,  with  $10  or  $15  pinned  to  it,  I  may  be  able  to  get  it  through  for  you. 
Anyway,  it's  worth  a  try.' 

"Let's  suppose  the  salesman  gets  the  order  on  that  basis.  The  customer,  in 
his  own  mind,  has  bought  the  car.  He  is  already  visualizing  the  neighbors 
gathering  around  that  evening,  the  ride  with  the  family  over  to  his  brother's 
the  next  day.  While  he  is  sitting  in  the  car  enjoying  these  pleasant  daydreams, 
the  salesman  has  gone  back  to  the  Coke  machine  for  a  drink. 

"In  a  few  minutes  he  returns  to  the  customer:  'Boy,  I  sure  am  lucky  and 
so  are  you.  I  really  didn't  think  there  was  a  chance  of  that  deal  going  through, 
but  I  wanted  to  try.  The  car  is  yours,  for  only  $25  more.  Now,  will  three 
o'clock  be  early  enough  for  you  to  take  delivery?'  the  salesman  will  ask. 

"He  hasn't  seen  the  boss  yet.  He  knew,  when  he  took  the  tentative  order, 
that  he  had  made  a  sale  because  he  knew  ahead  of  time  that  the  customer's 
own  proposition  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  house.  We  don't  pick  up 
the  extra  $25  in  every  deal,  but  we  make  a  lot  of  sales  that  we  would  miss  by 
using  any  other  trading  technique. 

"The  sales  manager  must  be  able  to  conceive  ideas  like  this  one  and  put 
them  across  to  his  men.  .  .  ." 


The  Cattalo  of  Northern  Canada 

CATTLE  that  grunt  instead  of  bellow  and  paw  through  heavy  snow  for  food 
may  soon  dot  vast  areas  in  northern  Canada.  Twenty-five  years  ago  experi- 
ments were  started  on  the  development  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  domestic 
family  of  stock  cattle — a  cross  between  buffalo  and  domestic  cattle.  Today 
Canada  has  the  cattalo,  an  animal  that  will  turn  barren  areas  into  thriving  ranch- 
ing country. 

And  further  experiments  show  that  this  extraordinary  type  of  beef  cattle 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the  northern  Alberta  climate.  The  cattalo 
braves  the  snow  and  ice  storms  and  afterwards  digs  through  the  crust  with 
sharp  hooves  to  the  vegetation  beneath. 

Near  Wainwright,  Alberta,  picked  buffalo  were  mated  with  Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  Direct  cross  breeding  resulted  in  too 
great  a  mortality,  so  the  Tibetan  yak  was  imported  to  act  as  intermediary  breed. 
The  resultant  cattalo  has  shown  that,  like  the  buffalo,  it  can  live  a  rugged  life 
in  the  open,  and  subsist  on  very  little  food.  It  eats  shrubs,  weeds,  or  anything 
else  it  can  find,  and  its  heavy  coat  protects  it  against  wintry  blasts. 

Efforts  to  find  a  reproducing  cattalo  strain  were  successful  this  year  when 
many  cattalo  calves  were  born  from  the  union  of  cattalo  cows  and  bulls.  At 
the  Canadian  government  station  m  Wainwright  there  are  many  strains  of 
buffalo  and  domestic  cattle.  The  various  cross  breeding  experiments  so  far 
show  that  buffalo  characteristics  have  been  maintained.  One  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  cattalo  is  a  long  grunt  instead  of  a  bellow  as  an  expression  of 
anger.  Also,  like  the  buffalo,  the  cattalo  stores  up  fat  in  good  feeding  seasons 
as  a  reserve  against  lean  winter  periods. 

Origin  of  the  cattalo  is  good  news  to  the  settlements  along  the  northern 
frontier.  The  days  of  tinned  and  frozen  meats  are  nearly  over.  According  to 
reports  the  meat  of  the  cattalo  is  as  good  as  buffalo  or  domestic  meat.  Now 
the  northland  will  have  its  own  fresh  meat  which  is  an  important  commodity 
in  the  frigid  wastelands  of  the  far  north. 

— James  Montagues 

▲ 


A  traveller  seeking  ads  for  a  country 
magazine  called  on  the  village  grocer. 
"Nothing  doing,"  he  was  told.  "Been  es- 
tablished 80  years  and  never  advertised." 

As  he  turned  to  leave,  the  traveller  said, 
"Excuse  me,  but  what  is  that  building  on 
the  hill?" 

"Oh  that,"  said  the  grocer,  "is  the  vil- 
lage church." 

"Been  there  long?"  asked  the  traveller. 

"Yes,"  said  the  grocer,  "300  years." 

"Well,"  replied  the  traveller,  "they  still 
ring  the  bell.  ' 

▲ 

The  customer  complained  to  the  waitress 
that  his  soup  was  too  soupy,  the  eggs  too 
eggy,  and  so  on.  Finally  he  said,  "And 
when  you  order  that  chop,  make  it  lean." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl.  "Which  way?" 


A  CHRISTMAS  MATCH 

by  Maymie  R.  Krythe 

Can  you  match  these  people  and  their  achievements? 


1. 

Johann  S.  Bach 

A. 

Developed  into  our  Santa  Claus 

2. 

Irving  Berlin 

B. 

Had  first  electrically  lighted  Christmas  tree  in 

the 

White  House 

3. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt 

C. 

Generous  to  the  poor  at  Christmas 

4. 

Joel  Poinsett 

D. 

Composed  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 

5. 

St.  Francis 

E. 

Celebrated  Christmas  by  winning  a  battle 

6. 

0.  Henry 

F. 

Originated  Christmas  seals 

7. 

G.  Washington 

G. 

Author  of  "Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man" 

8. 

St.  Nicholas 

H. 

Gave  us  our  Christmas  flower 

9. 

Phillips  Brooks 

I. 

Set  up  first  manger  scene 

10. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

J- 

Painted  the  "Nativity" 

11. 

Einar  Holboell 

K. 

One  of  the  three  Wise  Men 

12. 

Corregio 

L. 

Wrote  "White  Christmas" 

13. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

M. 

Wrote  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas" 

14. 

King  Wenceslas 

N. 

Author  of  "Gift  of  the  Magi" 

15. 

William  H.  Taft 

O. 

Wrote  words  of  "Silent  Night" 

16. 

Clement  C.  Moore 

P. 

Composer  of  "Christmas  Oratorio" 

17. 

Charles  Wesley 

Q. 

Owned  a  Christmas  tree  farm 

18. 

Bret  Harte 

R. 

First  President  to  hear  caroling  on  the  White 
lawn 

House 

19. 

Melchior 

S. 

Wrote  "Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 

20. 

Josef  Mohr 

T. 

Author  of  "Christmas  at  Simpson's  Bar" 
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SPORTS  HEAD  SCRATCHERS 

by  Norman  Daly 
(See  the  Chart  on  Opposite  Page) 

How  well  do  you  know  your  sports?  sports.    Take  your  time  on  this — it's  a 

Here  are  a  few  mental  gymnastics  to  hurdle  little  corny  but  cute, 

and  find  out  how  you  rate.  There  are  15  Section  B: 

questions — divided  into  4  sections,  and  to  Can  you  associate  the  4  illustrations 

do  it  right,  tackle  a  section  at  a  time.  with  tliese  4  LEGENDARY  characters? 

Score  yourself  10  point,  for  each  correct  WILLIAM  TELL  RIP  VAN  WINKLE, 

solution.    30  to  50  points  is  about  aver-  CASEY,    ATLAS.     (Don  t  sulk-thev 

age.    60-110  is  very  good.    120-150  is  pos,tlvely  belong  m  thc  SporU  catW) 

superb    and   qualifies    you    as   the    real  Section  C: 

McCov  vou  name  tne  game  tnat  is  played 

y°  on  each  of  these  3  field  diagrams? 

Section  A:  Section  D: 

This  is  a  sports  charade.  The  5  illustra-  It's  raining — let's  go  indoors.   What  3 

tions    suggest,    symbolically,    5    popular  table  games  do  these  illustrations  suggest? 


SLEEP  HABITS 

by  Lawrence  R.  Barney 

How  are  your  sleeping  habits?  To  test  them,  as  well  as  your  knowledge 
of  good  sleeping  habits,  there  are  TEN  True  and  False  questions  listed  below. 
They  are  based  upon  the  "10  Commandments"  for  good  sleeping  as  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Fluck  in  a  recent  American  Medical  Association  publication. 
A  score  of  9-10  right  is  excellent;  7-8  is  good;  5-6  is  fair;  and  with  a  score  of 
4  or  less  right  you  probably  take  sleeping  pills.  Underline  the  correct  answer. 

1.  Listening  to  the  radio  in  bed  is  conducive  to  good  sleeping?  True — False 

2.  You  should  positively  never  read  in  bed?  True — False 

3.  Going  to  bed  at  irregular  hours  is  not  a  bad  sleeping  habit?  True — False 

4.  Closing  your  eyes  immediately  upon  getting  into  bed  is  a 

good  habit?  True — False 

5.  Providing  a  regular  schedule  for  a  dog  or  hobby  that 

might  interfere  with  your  sleep  is  a  good  habit?  True — False 

6.  You  should  try  and  get  at  least  one  hour  of  sleep  before 

midnight?  True — False 

7.  If  sleep  doesn't  come  immediately,  you  shouldn't  try  and 
remember  what  position  you  generally  wake  up  in,  in  the 

morning,  then  take  that  position?  True — False 

8.  It  is  all  right  to  eat  ice  cream  before  retiring?  True — False 

9.  When  going  to  sleep,  it  is  necessary  to  relax  your  mind 

as  well  as  your  muscles?  True — False 

10.   It  is  all  right  to  drink  only  a  glass  of  milk  or  to  eat  no 

more  than  a  small  bowl  of  cereal  before  retiring?  True — False 
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CITIES  HAVE  NICKNAMES,  TOO 

by  Helen  L.  Renshaw 

Everyone  likes  a  nickname.  Maybe  you  didn't  know  it,  but  many  of  our  prominent 
cities  have  been  given  nicknames.  Your  job  is  to  match  the  cities  with  their  favorite 
titles. 

1.  Boston  Iron  City 

2.  Brooklyn  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 

3.  Buffalo  Golden  Gate  City 

4.  Chicago  City  of  Churches 

5.  Kansas  City  Flour  City 

6.  New  York  Hub  of  the  Universe 

7.  Philadelphia  City  of  Magnificent  Distances 

8.  Pittsburgh  Cowtown,  U.S.A. 

9.  Portland,  Oregon  Garden  City 

10.  Rochester  City  of  Roses 

1 1 .  San  Francisco  Gotham 

12.  Washington,  D.  C  City  of  Brotherly  Love 


MISSING  VERBS 

by  Hildegarde  Walls  Johnson 

A  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  the  ending  ing  to  a  verb,  and  may  be 
used  as  an  adjective  or  a  noun.  The  definitions  which  follow  belong  to  verbs  which 
begin  with  dis,  and  may  be  used  as  adjectives.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  each  word 
are  given.  How  many  of  the  missing  verb  parts  can  you  discover?  Count  4  for  each 
word  completed  correctly.  72  is  Fair;  84  Good;  92  or  more  Excellent.  Good  digging! 


1.  Offensive  1.  DIS  ING 

2.  Characteristic  2.  DIS  ---ING 

3.  Suspicious  3.  DIS  -  ING 

4.  Censuring  4.  DIS  ING 

5.  Rendering  ineligible  5.  DIS   -  ING 

6.  Lessening  the  self-confidence  of  6.  DIS  ING 

7.  Vanishing  7.  DIS  ING 

8.  Giving  another  semblance  to  8.  DIS  ING 

9.  Rendering  cheerless  9.  DIS  ING 

10.  Recognizing  a  difference  10.  DIS  ING 

11.  Setting  aside  11.  DIS  ING 

12.  Perceiving  12.  DIS  ING 

13.  Crippling  13.  DIS  -  -  -  ING 

14.  Agitating  14.  DIS  ING 

15.  Melting  15.  DIS  ING 

16.  Filling  with  consternation  16.  DIS  ING 

17.  Belittling  17.  DIS  ING 

18.  Wishing  to  settle  something  18.  DIS  ING 

19.  Vexing  19.  DIS  ING 

20.  Failing  to  fulfill  a  hope  or  expectation.  20.  DIS  ING 

21.  Putting  out  of  place  21.  DIS  ING 

22.  Diverting  22.  DIS  ING 

23.  Bringing  down  to  reality  23.  DIS  ING 

24.  Contrary  24.  DIS  ING 

25.  Falling  to  pieces  25.  DIS  ING 


Do  your  feet  hurt?  Then  follow 
these  simple  rules  and  save  money. 


by  LAWRENCE  R.  BARNEY 

FOOT  trouble  is  the  woe  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  an  expensive 
one,  too.  Foot  trouble  cost  industry 
the  staggering  sum  of  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1949  alone.  This  was 
due  to  the  lowered  efficiency,  lost 
motion,  errors,  accidents  and  lost  time 
incurred  by  workers  suffering  from 
foot  ailments. 

Warts,  bunions,  calluses,  five  vari- 
eties of  corns,  ingrown  toe  nails,  ath- 
lete's foot,  bursitis,  inflammation,  ham- 
mer toes,  five  kinds  of  ulcers,  varicose 
veins,  frost  bite,  fissures,  shortened 
calf  muscles,  sprains  and  fractures,  and 
flat  feet  are  only  a  few  of  the  seventy- 
five  ailments  that  plague  the  foot. 

When  two  out  of  three  women  and 
one  out  of  four  men  wear  ill-fitting 
shoes  you  readily  understand  why  the 
main  cause  of  foot  trouble  is  attributed 
to  either  tight  shoes  or  the  wrong 
type  of  footwear.  By  wearing  ill-fit- 
ting shoes  not  only  are  you  laying 
yourself  open  for  the  host  of  foot 


ailments;  but  also,  you  are  giving 
yourself  back  and  leg  pains,  and  pos- 
ture and  gait  trouble. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kauth,  director  of 
the  American  Foot  Institute,  New 
York,  warns  against  the  practice  of 
giving  children  worn  hand-me-down 
shoes.  This  practice,  he  explains,  often 


leads  to  the  warping  of  the  children's 
feet.  In  addition  he  cautions  parents 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  their 
children's  feet;  for  in  six  weeks  a 
youngster  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  may 
have  a  full  size  larger  foot. 

The  high  heels  of  women's  shoes 
pitch  their  bodies  forward.  Dr.  Harry 
Budin,  New  York,  gives  this  as  the 
major  reason  for  finding  ninety  per 
cent  of  women's  foot  trouble  in  the 
area  of  the  big  toe,  or  the  forward 
part  of  the  foot. 

Occupational  habits  are  often  a 
source  of  foot  trouble.  For  instance: 
Dentists,  barbers,  salesclerks,  and  oth- 
ers  whose  work  requires  them  to  stand 
on  their  feet  all  day  may  develop 
neuralgia  of  the  feet.  Secretaries  who 
wear  high  heels  while  working  at  their 
desks  pull  the  lower  part  of  their  leg 
back  and  develop  a  weakening  and 
shortening  of  the  calf  muscles.  De- 
liverymen  who  jump  upon  hard  pave- 
ments  all  day  will  groan  with  painful 
enlargements  of  the  joints. 
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HAVING  read  this  far  you  prob- 
ably have  become  quite  concerned' 
with  the  proper  care  of  your  feet. 
Good!  The  Foot  Health  Council, 
which  is  sponsoring  industry  foot  clin- 
ics, offers  the  following  rules  for  foot 
health : 

1.  Always  wear  shoes  that  fit 
your  feet  properly. 

2.  Always  wear  shoes  that  fit  the 
occasion. 

3.  Do  not  wear  the  same  pair  of 
shoes  two  days  in  succession. 

4.  Bathe  your  feet  daily;  drying 
well  afterwards. 

5.  Keep  your  feet  dry. 

6.  Cut  your  toe  nails  straight 
across;  not  rounded  or  curved. 

7.  Exercise  your  feet  and  toes. 

8.  Cultivate  good  posture. 

9.  Do  not  neglect  any  foot  ail- 
ments or  aches. 

Following  these  simple  foot  rules, 
faithfully  will  help  you  to  have  health- 
ier feet  and  may  well  save  you  from 
the  misery  of  some  foot  ailment. 


An  Iowa  doctor  and  lawyer  with  their 
wives  were  leaving  Boston's  Hotel  Statler 
after  a  convention.  Recalling  their  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  hotel,  the  lawyer  put 
the  two  women  in  a  taxi,  told  the  driver  to 
take  them  to  the  Sumner  tunnel  and  added, 
"Don't  drive  too  darn  fast  because  a  couple 
of  Iowa  farm  boys  will  be  following  you  in 
their  cars." 


Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas, 
was  listening  to  a  witness  explain  that 
Costa  Rica  couldn't  make  her  payments  on 
the  proposed  Pan-American  highway  ex- 
tension because  she  had  a  national  deficit 
of  $2?  million. 

"Twentyfive  million!"  McClellan 
snorted.  "We  don't  even  keep  books  on 
that  small  amount." 


The  victim,  a  woman  in  her  early  30's 
told  me  this  one: 

It  had  been  several  weeks  since  John 
Gerlack,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  good 
customer,  had  been  in  the  bank  where  she 
worked.  He  especially  liked  to  have  one 
of  the  lady  tellers  wait  on  him  and  he 
was  usually  quite  frank  in  his  talk.  Today 
he  apparently  meant  to  be  complimentary: 

"Miss  Lee,  you  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 
stouter." 

She  thought  to  help  him  acquire  tact: 
"Now,  Mr.  Gerlack,  don't  you  know  you 
must  never  tell  a  woman  she  is  getting 
fat?" 

"Oh,  yes?"  he  seemed  genuinely  sur- 
prised, " —  but  I  didn't  think  a  woman 
your  age  would  mind." — True. 


2— Strictly  Personal 


the  lusty  new  Los  Angeles  tabloid  was 
carrying  two  and  three  full  columns 
of  "agony  notices"  every  day,  to  the 
delight  of  its  customers,  and  circula- 
tion  was  up  nearly  35,000. 

The  Mirror,  of  course,  wasn't  start- 
ing anything  new  or  unique.  The  "ag- 
ony  column'"  is  almost  as  old  as  jour- 
nalism  itself,  and  yet  as  fresh  and 
zestful  as  a  page  1  headline- — a  look' 
ing  glass  held  up  to  the  heartbreak 
and  foibles  of  just  plain  people  with 
problems. 

Among  the  most  famous  "agony 
columns"  in  the  history  of  American 
publishing  was  the  one  James  Gordon 
Bennett  the  Elder  proudly  nurtured  in 
his  T^ew  Tor\  Herald,  back  in  the 
last  century. 

In  those  days  the  Herald,  with  ten' 
der  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  its 
business  office,  devoted  the  whole  of 
its  front  page  to  advertising.  On  an  av- 
erage week  day  the  Personals  occupied 
all  the  first  column,  but  on  Sundays 
they  filled  the  entire  page  and  occa- 
sionally splashed  over  into  the  inside 
of  the  paper.  The  Herald  enjoyed  the 
largest  Sunday  circulation  in  New 
York  City,  and  much  of  the  credit 
went  to  the  "agony"  department. 


by  JOSEPH  STOCKER 

ON  March  3,  1949,  the  following 
notice  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
column  entitled  "Strictly  Personal"  in 
the  recently- launched  Los  Angeles 
Mirror: 

GIFTED  ARTIST,  42,  homely,  moody,  usually 
broke,  gambles,  drinks,  would  like  to  meet  at- 
tractive middle-aged  woman  for  companionship. 
Just  lonely.  No  matrimony.  Box  A-16,  Mirror. 

There  were  only  a  few  other  "Strict- 
ly Personal"  notices  that  day,  besides 
the  heart-cry  of  the  melancholy  and 
vice-loving  artist.  One  was  a  warning 
from  a  Mrs.  J.  M.  A.  that  "unless  a 
certain  bookie  stops  taking  bets  from 
my  husband,  I'll  turn  him  over  to  the 
police."  Another  was  the  offer  of  a 
reward  if  witnesses  to  a  gambling  raid 
would  come  forward  and  "help  a 
married  man."  A  third  was  simply 
this  enigmatic  message:  "TOOTSIE: 
Television  Saturday  night.  'Columbus' 
will  be  there.  'Pooch'." 

But,  modest  as  it  was,  another  "ag- 
ony column"  had  been  born.  The  next 
day  in  the  Mirror  there  were  more 
"Strictly  Personals,"  and  the  day  after 
that  still  more.  Within  a  few  months 
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AMONG  the  American  literati, 
the  Personals  column  of  the  dig- 
nified  and  sophisticated  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature  has  long  been  a 
celebrated  institution.  It  came  into 
being  in  1933  when  Louis  Untermeyer, 
the  poet,  brought  a  pair  of  donkeys 
back  from  Sardinia.  One  of  the  don- 
keys died,  and  Untermeyer,  possibly 
because  he  didn't  want  to  be  reminded 
constantly  of  his  bereavement,  decided 
to  sell  the  other.  He  offered  it  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  with  prompt  and 
profitable  results.  The  column  caught 
on  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Apparently  sophisticated  book-lov- 
ers can  get  just  as  hungry  for  human 
companionship  (preferably  of  the  op- 
posite sex)  as  non-sophisticates  who 
never  read  anything  heavier  than  Li'l 
Abner.  Witness  these  more-or-less  typ- 
ical Personals  in  the  Saturday  Review: 

POET-DIOGENES  (typewriter  a-poised)  : 
"Where  is  one  female,  creatively  inclined, 
knowing  best  books,  socialistic,  loving  nature, 
intellectually  adventurous,  disliking  Philistine 

cities  T" 

NATURE-BOY  rebels  against  psychotic  earth- 
civilization,  but  trains  to  Mars  not  yet  running. 
Would  correspond  with  untroubled  earth-lass 
who  loves  the  simple  life. 

Aware,  perhaps,  of  the  unhappy 
fate  which  befell  the  J^ew  Tor\  Her- 
ald and  anxious  to  avoid  all  pitfalls, 
the  Saturday  Review  permits  no  ad- 
vertiser to  state  his  age,  phone  number 
or  address.  He  is  given  a  box  number 
and  all  replies  are  forwarded. 

Even  so,  a  slick  and  highly  literate 
confidence  man  succeeded  once  in 
catching  30  lonely  women  in  a  net 
which  he  disguised  with  high-sound- 
ing words  and  hung  out  in  the  maga- 
zine's Personal  columns.  A  member  of 
the  Saturday  Review's  own  staff 
finally  got  suspicious,  trapped  the 
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swindler  and  had  him  arrested  by  ^ 
Uncle  Sam's  postal  sleuths. 

Saturday  Review  Personals  aren't 
restricted  to  lonely  hearts.  The  col- 
umn serves  also  as  an  odds-and-ends 
corner  where  you'll  find  offered  for 
sale  such  disparate  items  as  cookbooks, 
Christmas  cards,  cigarettes,  tea,  book- 
plates, wastebaskets  and  anti-snoring  * 
devices. 


Ghost  writers  ostentatiously  rustle 
their  shrouds  through  the  column, 
hoping  to  attract  some  public  figure 
who  is  spoiling  to  tell  the  world  the 
story  of  his  life  but  can't  get  beyond 
the  words,  "I  was  born  .  .  ."  And 
recently  there  appeared  this  poignant 
item,  causing  probable  discomfiture  to 
anyone  who  thought  our  American 
democracy  had  reached  a  state  of 
grace  and  perfection  which  couldn't 
be  improved  upon: 

NEGRO  GIRL,  tired  of  runaround  in  land  of 
opportunity,  wants  job  abroad  where  color  no 
handicap. 

Even  the  stately  London  Times  has 
its  column  of  Personals,  which  it  pub- 
lishes on  the  front  page  as  did  the  old 
T^lew  Tor\  Herald.  But  it's  not  often 
— if  ever — that  you'll  find  British  boy"* 


don't  answer  unless  sincere 


trying  to  meet  British  girl  via  the 
Times  Personals.  Notices  have  to  be 
veddy,  veddy  proper  before  they  rate 
the  famed  Thunderer's  "agony  col' 
limn,"  if  such  it  could  be  called.  And, 
as  though  to  lend  added  dignity,  each 
day's  column  starts  off  with  a  quota' 
tion  from  the  Bible.  Below  that,  you 
will  read  such  good,  gray  items  as 
these: 

GRANGE  (Crowborough)  OLD  BOYS  REUN- 
ION, Rubens  Hotel,  July  4th.  Will  those  who 
have  not  had  a  notice  write  G.  Proctor,  Bening- 
ton,  Crowborough? 

And: 

BIRTLEY  PARISH  CHURCH,  Co.  Durham,  ob- 
serves its  Centenary  this  year.  Former  parish- 
ioners invited  to  subscribe  to  the  £1,000  Cen- 
tenary Fund  for  Church  improvements.  Full  de- 
tails from  the  Vicar  (The  Rev.  A.  M.  Stephens). 

Perhaps  the  closest  approach  to 
American-style  Personals  in  any  for- 
eign country  is  the  matrimonial  col- 
umn of  the  Hindustan  Times,  pub- 
lished by  Devidas  Gandhi,  son  of  the 
late  Mahatma.  Since  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  Hindus  for  matches  to  be 
made  through  friends  or  marriage 
brokers,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  you'd 
see  in  the  Times: 

WANTED — A  poor,  good-tempered,  issueless 
widow  or  virgin  about  20  years  from  any  higher 
caste  for  my  Kayasth  Mathur  (caste)  friend  of 
35  years,  employed  in  Jodhpur  Public  Works 
department  as  mistri  (skilled  worker),  earning 
60  rupees  per  month.  Simple  &  immediate  mar- 
riage. Pis  respond  to  J.  N.  Saxena,  Engineer, 
Udai  Bhavan,  Unmeidpura,  Jodhpur. 

THE  latest  of  the  additions  to  the 
world's  "agony  columns,"  that  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  leans  heavily 
to  spice,  which  isn't  surprising,  since 
this  is  the  prevailing  flavor  of  Los  An- 
geles journalism  as  a  whole. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Strictly  Per- 
sonals you'll  find  a  drab  and  painfuly 
earnest  notice  such  as — 

WILL  shy,  unsociable,  eccentric  girl  help 
.dreamer  idealist?  No  triflers,  please.  Don't 
answer  unless  sincere.  Box  W-49. 
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Or  an  almost  poetical  supplication  like 
this  one: 

IS  there  a  tall,  dark  Slav,  about  30,  with  hair 
on  his  chest  and  a  mind  of  his  own  who  likes 
the  world  and  beauty  and  little  lost  girls? 

But  more  often  it  seems  as  though 
the  buyers  of  Strictly  Personal  space 
are  competing  to  see  who  can  turn  the 
cutest  phrase  calculated  to  capture  the 
most  attention.  It's  become  a  sort  of 
game  in  the  sprawling  southern  Cali- 
fornia metropolis,  providing  a  fleeting 
diversion  between  Hollywood  divorce 
scandals.  Readers  skip  eagerly  over  the 
editorials,  Business  &  Finance  and 
even  the  movie  page  to  scan  the  "ag- 
ony column"  for  such  little  gems  as 
these: 

GIRL  wanted  to  run  barefoot  through  my  hair. 
Fifty  cents  an  hour  and  traveling  expenses. 
Those  with  bunions  need  not  apply. 
YOUNG  man  with  two  heads  would  like  to 
meet  young  lady  with  two  heads  Interested  in 
sharing  4-way  cold  tablet. 

DO  you  want  a  plain  golden  ring  on  your  finger  ? 
Do  you  want  to  cuddle  up  in  my  arms  ? 
Do  you  want  someone  always  to  love  you  ? 
Someone  always  to  keep  you  from  harm  ? 
Do  you  want  someone  to  thrill  and  to  cheer  you. 
So  you'll  never  be  lonesome  or  blue? 
If  you  want  all  the  things  I  want. 
Then  write  to  Box  B-42. 

Almost  anything  is  liable  to  pop  up 
in  the  Mirrors  Strictly  Personals.  A 
culling  of  some  recent  columns  dis- 
closed a  reader  offering  to  sell  the 
cornea  of  one  eye  and  a  young  veteran 
advertising  himself  as  a  "HUSBAND 
FOR  SALE"  (price:  $5,000).  A 
mother  and  father,  lacking  the  where- 
withal, plead  for  transportation  to 
France  to  be  with  their  daughter  at 
the  birth  of  her  first  baby.  A  widow 
with  time  on  her  hands  offers  to  help 
solve  other  people's  problems,  just  for 
her  own  "mental  satisfaction" — no 
strings  attached. 

Are  they  all  bona  fide?  Or,  as  some 
rival  Los  Angeles  newspapermen  have 
hinted  cynically,  do  the  bright  young 


members  of  the  Mirror's  staff  turn 
out  some  of  those  little  gems,  purely 
for  reader  bait? 

They're  all  "legitimate,"  insists 
Classified  Ad  Manager  Robert  M. 
Kozek.  He  admits,  however,  that  one 
"phony"  did  sneak  through.  A  matri- 
monial club,  of  the  kind  which  flour- 
ishes in  the  heady  and  slightly  wacky 
atmosphere  of  southern  California, 
planted  a  carefully- disguised  come-on 
in  the  column.  But  the  paper  found 
out  about  it  and  confiscated  all  the 
replies. 

"We  started  this  column  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  lonesome,  sincere 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world,  with 
no  way  of  getting  in  touch  with  other 
people,"  says  Kozek.  "Many  have  left 
their  friends  behind  in  the  Midwest 
or  some  place  and  come  out  here  alone 
to  start  all  over  again.  Maybe  they 
aren't  the  type  to  go  to  bars  and  pick 
up  somebody.  What  other  means  do 
they  have  for  meeting  people?" 

The  "Mirror,  of  course,  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  everybody  finds 
a  soulmate  who  advertises  for  one  in 
the  Personals.  But  some  interesting  re- 
sults have  come  to  light. 

A WOMAN  who  described  herself 
as  a  wealthy,  "very  attractive" 


"I've  decided  on  a  name  for  the  baby," 
said  the  young  mother.  "I  shall  call  her 
Euphrosyne." 

The  husband  did  not  care  for  the  selec- 
tion, but  he  was  tactful. 

"Splendid,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "The 
first  girl  I  ever  loved  was  called  Euph- 
rosyne." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  his 
wife  said  sternly:  "We'll  call  her  Eliza- 
beth after  my  mother." 
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but  lonely  widow  of  35,  owning  a  fine 
home  and  a  Cadillac,  advertised  for" 
an  "honest  young  man  for  social  com- 
panion and  travel."  She  got  650  re- 
plies in  two  days  (which  probably 
isn't  to  be  wondered  at) ,  cancelled  the 
ad  in  considerable  panic  and  com- 
plained that  it  would  take  the  rest  of 
her  life  to  read  all  the  applications.  * 

The  gifted,  homely,  moody  and 
vice- doting  artist  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  got  17  replies 
to  his  ad.  Sixteen  were  on  the  up-and- 
up.  The  17th  was  a  penny  postcard 
advertising  automobile  polish.  There 
was  a  pencilled  notation  across  the 
bottom:  "If  you  get  any  extra  num- 
bers, I'll  swap  a  can  of  polish  for 
them." 

A  young  strawberry  blonde  fishing 
for  a  boy  friend  placed  a  notice  in  the 
Personals.  Three  days  later  a  question 
about  her  ad  came  up  at  the  Mirror, 
office  and  one  of  the  ad  takers  called 
her. 

"Oh,  don't  bother  me  now,"  came 
a  fluttery  voice  across  the  wire.  "I'm 
about  to  get  married — to  the  most 
wonderful  fellow  in  the  world!" 

Call  the  preacher.  Reserve  the 
church.  Ring  out,  joyous  bells.  Susie's 
hooked  a  man  in  the  Personals! 


Little  Susie  had  been  naughty,  and  her 
mother  suggested  that  she  mention  the 
matter  in  her  prayers.  She  did  so,  and 
this  is  what  she  said  before  going  to  sleep: 
"Dear  Lord,  I  know  I'm  a  bad  little  girl, 
and  I  do  wish  you  would  help  me  to  be 
better,  and  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try,  try  again." 

▲ 

High  prices  sure  knock  the  quality. 


take  it  easy.  You  don't  want  to 
make  headlines  this  way! 

by  GEORGE  STATLER 


DOES  that  headline  look  vaguely 
familiar?  Do  you  recall  seeing  it 
flash  often  before  your  eyes  from  your 
local  newspaper  last  winter? 

Perhaps  you  do.  And  with  another 
frosty  season  about  to  cover  the  land 
with  its  blanket  of  white,  the  head  of 
the  family  once  again  dreads  that 
gloomy  day  when  he  must  sigh,  tug 
on  his  scarf  and  galoshes,  and  sally 
forth  to  remove  the  most  unwelcome 
portion  of  that  "blanket"  from  his 
walk  and  driveway. 

Which  is  all  right,  in  a  way.  But  if 
he  is  a  sedentary  worker  who  has 
been  cooped  up  in  the  office  ever  since 
Labor  Day,  he'd  better  watch  out. 
"The  sudden  and  unaccustomed  ex- 
ertion  of  heaving  uncounted  shovel' 
fuls  of  snow  constitutes  a  considerable 
strain  on  the  heart,"  warns  more  than 
one  doctor.  Others  repeat  their  annual 
advice  to  "Take  it  easy!",  pleading 
for  common  sense  and  moderation, 
"especially  for  those  with  normally  light 
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daily  routines  and  those  who  are  get' 
ting  up  in  years. 

During  the  one  big  snow  in  the 
east,  when  power  lines  crashed  under 
the  weight  of  the  ice,  and  roads 
drifted  shut  within  an  hour,  an  aged 
couple  was  marooned  at  home  just 
outside  the  city  limits.  They  could  not 
get  their  car  out,  neither  could  other 
cars  get  to  them.  Then  the  wife  be' 
came  suddenly  ill,  and  her  husband 
flew  into  a  frenzy. 

"Doctor!"  he  shouted  over  the 
phone.  "How  will  you  get  through?" 

"Now,  don't  worry,"  soothed  the 
voice  at  the  other  end.  "I'll  pick  up 
some  neighbors  who  have  cleared  their 
roads  and  we'll  get  to  you.  Just  sit 
tight.  We  won't  be  long." 

However,  the  old  fellow  chose  to 
ignore  this  counsel.  He  waded  into  the 
drifts,  shovel  flying.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes  he  found  himself  staggering  for 
his  doorway,  gasping  for  breath,  with 
that  knife-like  pain  in  his  chest.  In- 
stead  of  one,  there  now  were  two  sick 
people  in  that  house.  But  for  one  of 
them  the  doctor  arrived  too  late. 

How  to  shovel  snow  and  live? 

The  hardest  part  of  the  job  entails 
lifting  that  big  wide  scoop  full  of  the 
crystallized  water  vapor  called  snow. 
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Therefore,  if  you  can  eliminate  the 
hoisting,  you've  done  away  with  the 
tough  element  right  at  the  start.  To 
facilitate  this,  various  contrivances 
have  recently  come  onto  the  market. 

One  is  the  "scoop  on  wheels."  All 
you  do  is  push  it.  The  gadget  works 
all  right  as  long  as  the  snow  is  no 
more  than  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 
Which  is  the  usual  state  of  affairs. 
But  if  the  stuff  begins  to  drift  you're 
back  to  hoisting  again. 

ANOTHER  and  similar  machine 
is  the  small  plow  on  wheels, 
which  also  requires  a  push.  It  shoves 
the  snow  to  one  side.  This  one  works 
best  on  sidewalks  and  paved  drive- 
ways, but  still  cannot  do  as  clean  a 
job  or  clear  as  wide  a  path  as  the 
shovel.  Both  of  these  contraptions  are 
a  big  help,  nevertheless,  and  lighten 
the  job  for  city  dwellers  in  particular. 
In  most  cities  and  towns,  ordinances 
demand  immediate  clearing  of  side- 
walks after  a  snowfall,  which  means 
that  somebody  must  get  out  there  and 
get  started.  Any  little  help  is  welcome. 

For  those  who  can  afford  it,  the 
newest  aid  is  a  one-man,  powered  ro- 
tary plow.  Slightly  larger  than  a 
motor-driven  lawn  mower,  the  ma- 
chine cuts  a  sixteen-inch  path,  throw- 
ing snow  twenty-five  feet  away. 

But  suppose  you  live  on  an  unpaved 
street  or  country  lane,  where  you're 
stuck  with  the  old  shovel?  It  is  that 
or  nothing.  You  wish  it  were  nothing. 
But  the  snow  is  waist  high  against  the 
front  door  and  melting  through  the 
keyhole.  Your  wife  is  pounding  your 
ear  with  broad  hints  and  you're  on  the 
spot. 

There  are  good  and  bad  ways  of 
handling  that  elemental  prehistoric 
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tool,  the  shovel.  Go  to  the  digger  of_ 
ditches,  the  pitcher  of  hay,  the  cleaner 


of  streets.  Observe  their  ways.  They 
know  their  business.  See  how  they  take 
their  time.  The  steady,  deceptively 
slow  pace  they  set  lets  them  move  a 
huge  amount  of  material  and  still  be 
able  to  stand  at  day's  end. 

Slide  .  .  .  lift  .  .  .  bac\swing  .  .  . 
heave!  they  go,  over  and  over,  with 
that  continuous,  easy  motion.  The" 
weight  of  the  loaded  shovel  is  a  pendu- 
lum, which  on  the  backswing  gains 
momentum  for  the  final  hoist.  This 
takes  a  large  amount  of  weight  from 
the  arms  and  back  muscles. 

It  can  be  the  same  with  snow.  Take 
your  time.  Take  it  easy.  It  is  a  job  that 
calls  for  a  lazy  technique,  and  the 
eager  beaver  will  impress  no  one  but 
his  undertaker.  How  many  have  ut- 
tered these  unrecorded  last  words? — 
"IH  just  tear  into  that  stuff  right  after 
dinner  and  be  done  in  no  time." 

Possibly  the  two  most  important 
words  to  keep  in  mind  once  the  job 
is  started  are  these:  Rest  often.  If  the 
air  is  sharp  with  frost  and  you're  per- 
spiring mildly  under  woolen  togs,  you 
would  be  foolish  to  stop  working  and 
stand  around,  of  course.  Keep  movin 
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f    Swing  your  arms.  Walk  around  and 
f  don't  get  chilled.  Thus  you  will  avoid 
a  morning-after  lame  back  ...  or 
worse. 

I  watched  two  ancient  members  of 
our  city's  sanitation  department  one 
day  and,  watching,  knew  how  they 
had  kept  active  out-of-doors  so  long, 

■  through  fair  weather  and  foul,  white- 
haired  and  bent  as  they  were.  Did  they 
care  if  they  never  finished?  Appar- 
ently not.  Each  thrust  of  the  shovel 
was  deliberate.  When  a  bite  of  the 
firm  white  drift  was  deposited  at  the 
side  of  the  street,  it  was  carefully 
patted  with  the  shovel.  Then  one 
white- wing  would  straighten  up, 
slowly  fill  his  pipe  and  light  it.  The 
other  would  do  the  same.  After  a  few 
quiet  puffs,  they'd  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
chit-chat  about  the  weather,  their 
wives,  the  state  of  the  world.  Then 
back  to  work  again.  Maddening  to 

-  watch  in  their  slowness,  yes.  But  they 
finished  their  job  in  due  time  and 
weren't  even  flushed  when  they  moved 
along. 

WITHOUT  a  doubt,  if  you  are 
past  forty  and  unaccustomed 
to  daily  physical  exertion  more  severe 
than  stoking  the  furnace  or  hoisting 
the  garage  door,  the  best  course  to 
follow  is  to  avoid  the  snow-shovel  as 
though  it  were  booby-trapped.  Be 
shrewd,  like  the  man  who  installed  hot 

■  water  pipes  under  his  driveway.  Now 
he  sits  by  the  radiator  and  watches  the 
snow  disappear  as  fast  as  it  falls, 
melted  by  the  same  heat  that  keeps 
him  warm. 

Failing  that,  hire  somebody  twenty 
years  younger  to  do  the  odious  task. 
In  our  town,  every  snowfall  is  im- 
— mediately  followed  by  a  stream  of 


small  boys  with  shovels  over  their  thin 
but  willing  shoulders.  They  employ 
various  ruses  to  get  the  job,  so  anxious 
are  they  for  it.  One  will  shovel  the 
far  end  of  the  walk  as  clean  as  Uncle 
Tod's  dinner  plate,  then  offer  to  fin- 
ish to  the  door  for  fifty  cents.  Few 
householders  can  resist  him. 

When  one's  neighbor's  walks  are 
clear,  the  shovel  brigade  finds  it  easier 
to  shame  or  spur  by  comparison  other 
prospects  to  do  the  same.  "Keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses"  works  in  many 
ways.  While  certain  tricks  of  the 
young  shovel  wielders  smack  of 
chicanery  and  racketeering,  what  of 
it?  Certainly  they're  no  worse  than 
similar  dodges  practiced  by  their 
elders. 

SURE,  it  seems  like  nothing  at  all 
to  dash  out  the  door,  shovel  and 
spirits  held  high,  to  begin  making  the 
snow  fly  in  forty  different  ways  like 
you  did  when  you  were  a  kid.  You 
sail  into  the  soft  white  bank  like  a 
spoon  into  cottage  cheese.  At  first  you 
enjoy  it.  You  go  along  swell,  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Suddenly  you're  out  of 
breath.  You  begin  to  pant.  "Huh.  Must 
have  eaten  too  much." 

Your  arms  ache,  feel  awfully  heavy. 
Sweat  chills  the  small  of  your  back. 
Maybe  you  can  sense  a  slight  pain  be- 
neath your  shirt  buttons.  Watch  out, 
pal.  That's  a  warning  that  you  are  not 
in  as  good  physical  shape  as  you  think 
you  are. 

That  is  the  moment,  right  there,  to 
prove  to  yourself  that  you've  gotten 
smarter  as  you  got  older.  Drop  that 
back-killing  tool.  Take  a  rest.  And 
if  you  must  do  the  job  yourself,  start 
again  in  a  half  hour,  the  safe  and 
slow  way. 
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with  ARBOGAST 

IT  SEEMS  we  had  a  contest.  The  local 
Victor  wheels  gave  us  a  pre-pre  of  Phil 
Harris'  fantastic  "The  Thing"  and  we  were 
enthused. 

So  we  had  a  contest.  And  we  asked 
our  listeners  to  tell  what  "The  Thing" 
might  be. 

Kenneth  Bonar  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri,  won  the  contest  with  his  classic  idea: 
"A  left'handed  strap  wrench  stolen  from 
the  Glutz  collection  of  old  and  rare  wife- 
beating  instruments  back  in  1902." 

Phil  Maggio,  of  the  Southern  Mansion, 
Kansas  City  restaurant  from  whence  our 
night  show  emanates  (did  I  write  that?), 
treated  Ken  and  his  guest  to  dinner  and 
the  works  for  winning.  He  took  home 
five  Victor  albums,  too. 

So  Ken  became  the  first  person  in 
America  to  win  a  contest  for  naming 
"The  Thing." 

We  were  all  happy  because  we  had 
come  up  with  a  first. 

Then  what  happens? 

Victor  Records  in  New  York  has  an 
idea.  "Disc-jockeys!  Have  your  listeners 
name  'The  Thing'  from  Phil  Harris'  new 
Victor  recording.  Valuable  prizes  for  the 
winners.  FELT  HATS  for  you  for  help- 
ing us  conduct  this  big,  nationwide  con- 
test." 

All  of  this  three  days  after  our  local 
contest  closed. 

We  jumped  the  gun  so  we're  out  one 
felt  hat. 


Our  winner  is  happy;  he  got  the  prizes. 
Phil  Harris  and  the  Victor  men  are  ecsta-  - 

tic;  they've  got  a  big  hit. 

But  us?  We're  bareheaded  (except  for 
a  rather  tattered  Boy  Scout  hat  given  to 
us  by  the  Wolf  Patrol,  Troop  20,  in  Mem- 
phis) for  another  season. 

Contests!  Bah,  humbug!  .  .  .  Yes,  Vir- 
ginia, there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  Maybe  he's 
got  a  felt  hat  for  us. 

Enough.  Let  us  speak  of  other,  more 
esoteric  things.  Like  records,  namely  these: 

CHRISTMAS  BOOGIE  (Sugar  Chile 
Robinson  .  .  .  Capitol)  We're  supposed  to 
be  joyous  during  the  Yuletide  and  not 
commercial  as  we're  fast  becoming.  The 
amazing  (he's  11  years  old)  Sugar  Chile 
makes  us  properly  happy  with  fine  piano 
and  whimsical  lyrics  and  takes  a  playful 
poke  at  Xmas  commercialism  with  lines  like, 
"A  fabulous  train  and  a  catcher's  glove, 
make  this  the  season  for  brotherly  love." 
A  clever  new  approach  and  the  cutest  of 
the  new  crop. 

SICILLIAN  TARANTELLA  (Reina'i 

Orchestra  .  .  .  Victor)  This  is  the  theme 
for  our  nighttime  stint  from  the  Southern 
Mansion.  The  demand  in  the  WHB  area 
has  been  terrific.  What  may  be  an  oca-  _ 
rina  is  featured.  It's  sad  and  happy,  weird 
and  beautiful  at  once.  If  you've  heard  it 
you  know  what  we  mean.  We  used  to  call 
it  the  "Silly  Tarantula"  just  for  laughs, 
but  it  turns  out  that  the  people  used  this 
song  along  with  a  self-inflicted  tarantula 
bite  to  ward  off  a  plague  many  years  ago 
in  Italy.  They  danced  to  "S.T."  after  the 
bite  until  they  dropped  or  felt  better  (no 
Hadacol  on  hand  then,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple, really).  It's  an  old  Italian  folk  song, 
fine  for  old  Italian  folks  and  for  everyone 
else,  too.  Soon  or  currently  available  in 
Kansas  City. 

SOMETHING  I  DREAMED  LAST 
NIGHT  (Kay  Penton-Teddy  Wilson  .  .  . 
Musicraft)  Kay  sings  to  an  absent  lover. 
One  of  the  best  torch  ballads  of  all  time. 
One  that  is  a  cinch  to  give  you  your 
throat-lumps.  The  master,  according  to 
Teddy  Wilson  at  WNEW  in  New  York, 
is  in  the  hands  of  M-G-M.  We're  hopeful 
for  a  re-release  and  so  are  many  of  the 
Arbo  Show  listeners. 

See  ya'.  Merry  and  Happy  and  all  that! 


Platter  Chatter  .  .  . 

AL  JOLSON  went  to  Korea  without 
his  doctor's  permission  .  .  .  An  ex' 
ample  of  a  real  trouper  to  the  end  .  .  . 
Benny  Goodman  is  back  in  the  record-fold 
with  a  new  Columbia  wax  contract  .  .  . 
Rumors  are  that  Sarah  Vaughan  may  do 
some  of  the  film  work  that  was  slated  for 
Lena  Home  .  .  .  The  song  "Harbor 
Lights,"  now  making  a  comeback,  was  first 
introduced  by  Rudy  Vallee  in  1937  .  .  . 
rDuke  Ellington  has  revived  his  Tempo 
publishing  house  .  .  .  Tommy  Dorsey  and 
his  wife  may  do  a  stint  on  Eastern  TV  .  .  . 
Doris  Day's  new  film  is  "Lullaby  of  Broad- 
way" and  she'll  be  seen  dancing  .  .  .  Art 
Mooney  has  recently  purchased  the 
La  Boheme  Club  in  Miami  .  .  .  Mario 
Lanza,  riding  the  crest  of  the  best  seller 
lists  with  his  Victor  album,  "That  Mid- 
night Kiss,"  plans  as  his  next  a  "pop"  al- 
bum .  .  .  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis 
are  hard  at  work  on  TV,  after  completing 
their  independent  flicker  titled  "At  War 
With  The  Army"  .  .  .  Guy  Lombardo  has 
taken  his  latest  disking  to  heart  ("Our 
Little  Ranch  House").  Guy  and  his  wife 
just  purchased  a  ranch  house  in  Long 
Island  .  .  .  June  Hutton,  who  recently  left 
"the  Pied  Pipers  to  become  a  single,  is 
bandleader  Ina  Ray  Hutton's  younger 
sister — no  relation  to  Marion  or  Betty  .  .  . 
Randy  Brooks  is  recuperating  from  a  stroke 
in  California  .  .  .  Roy  Rogers  and  Bob 
Hope  will  be  teamed  in  a  Paramount  pic- 
ture .  .  .  Reports  from  Tin  Pan  Alley 
indicate  that  polkas  are  replacing  hillbilly 
tunes  in  the  juke  boxes  .  .  .  Margaret 
Whiting's  first  nightclub  appearance  will 
j  be  at  the  Waldorf,  January  1  .  .  .  Patti 
:  Page  has  just  completed  screen  tests  in 
j  Hollywood  .  .  .  Ray  Anthony  is  set  for 
I  his  third  engagement  at  the  Cafe  Rouge 
1  in  New  York. 

I  Betcha  Didn't  Know  That . . . 

Benny  Goodman  got  his  start  in  the 
|  entertainment  world  at  the  age  of  12  doing 
an  impersonation  of  Ted  Lewis  .  .  .  and 
all  for  5  dollars  .  .  .  Margaret  O'Brien 
will  soon  make  a  novel  record  with  advice 
to  children  on  how  to  treat  growing 
-parents. 


with  BOB  KENNEDY 

Highly  Recommended  .  .  . 

VICTOR  20-3933— Perry  Como  .  .  . 
"There's  No  Christmas  Like  a  Home 
Christmas"  and  "The  Christmas  Synv 
phony."  For  the  Yuletide  spirit  here's 
Como  in  a  holiday  mood  with  a  pair  of 
new  tunes  appearing  for  the  first  time. 
The  "Symphony"  side  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  big  hits  this  season. 

CAPITAL  1203— Nat  "King"  Cole  .  .  . 
"Little  Christmas  Tree"  and  "Frosty, 
the  Snow  Man"  .  .  .  Nat's  smooth 
ballad  6tyle  is  perfect  for  this.  Both  are 
new  tunes  and  on  the  latter  Nat  gets 
some  fine  assistance  from  a  singing 
group  known  as  the  "Singing  Pussycats." 

DECCA  27228— Bing  Crosby  and  the 
Andrews  Sisters  .  .  ."Poppa  Santa  Claus" 
plus  "Mele  Kilikimaka"  .  .  .  Here  comes 
that  man  with  no  hair  upon  his  head — 
but  what  a  voice!  These  tunes  are  both 
new.  The  first  is  a  jovial  bit  with  Bing 
and  the  Andrews  Sisters  kidding  around. 
The  flip  is  an  unknown  title,  but  don't 
let  it  fool  you.  It  means  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" in  Hawaiian!  Tops  for  the  holiday! 

COLUMBIA  39035— Jimmy  Dorsey  and 
his  orchestra  .  .  .  "Dixieland  Band  from 
Santa  Claus  Land"  and  "It's  the  Dream- 
er in  Me"  .  .  .  the  original  Dorseyland 
Jazz  Band  tells  the  story  of  a  Santa 
with  a  band  in  his  sleigh,  closing  with 
the  familiar  "Jingle  Bells."  The  flip  is 
sung  nicely  by  Kenny  Martin. 
♦Jenkins  Music  Company,  1217  Walnut , 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  VI.  9430. 
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A  CARD  FOR  YOU  TODAY 

(Continued  from  Page  552) 
checks  over  what  was  accomplished  in 
the  previous  twelve  months. 

Many  close  to  Hall  believe  this 
plan  had  its  beginning  about  1935. 
That  year  Joyce  Hall  took  an  exten- 
sive  tour  around  the  country  and 
talked  with  store  officials  and  market- 
ing men.  When  he  returned,  he 
worked  out  the  Ten  Point  Program, 
regarded  by  many  as  a  keystone  in 
the  company's  early  growth.  The 
Ten  Points: 

1.  Accurate  and  complete  cus- 
tomer  files. 

2.  Eye  vision  display  fixture 
service. 

3.  Useable  window  display  service. 

4.  "The  Hurricane,"  a  magazine 
to  be  published  for  field  representa- 
tives. 

5.  A  practical  collection  program. 

6.  Plan  of  sales  supervision  and 
cooperation. 

7.  Real  mail  sales  promotion  de- 
partment. 

8.  Helpful  "Handy  Book"  to  be 
published  for  dealers. 

9.  Cash  incentives  for  doing  a 
good  and  complete  job. 

10.  A  real  line  of  merchandise  to 
sell. 

In  one  way  or  another  these  ten 
points  have  become  the  channels 
through  which  the  company's  major 
efforts  are  directed  today.  Many  be- 
lieve the  tenth  point  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Certainly  it  is  the  point  for 
which  the  public  best  knows  Hall- 
mark— as  an  exponent  of  quality 
greeting  cards. 

The  eye-vision  method  of  showing 
greeting  cards  in  stores  and  shops  was 


almost  unknown  in  1935.  Greeting 
cards  were  displayed  in  boxes  on  the' 
counter,  possibly  in  show  cases,  or  in 
any  way  the  local  store  dj*6ired. 
Today  it  is  virtually  standard 
throughout  the  industry  that  cards 
are  shown  in  racks  which  make  them 
easy  to  see  and  select.  Hallmark  has 
no  exclusive  on  this,  but  were  strongly, 
instrumental  in  beginning  this  devel- 
opment. 

Hallmark  designs  and  develops  its 
own  three  dimensional  window  dis- 
plays. There  is  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, "The  Thumbnail  News,"  for 
employes,  as  well  as  the  "Hurricane" 
for  field  representatives.  The  per- 
sonnel policy  includes  many  benefits 
for  employes — cafeteria  operated  on  a 
non-profit  basis;  birthday  off  with 
pay;  group  insurance  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, to  name  a  few. 

Generally,  there  are  nine  main  rea- 
sons for  the  rapid,  but  concrete, 
growth  of  Hallmark  under  the  origi' 
nal  program: 

1.  A  credit  rating  when  things 
were  tough. 

2.  Sound  fiscal  procedure. 

3.  Ten  point  program. 

4.  Perfectionist  attitude  toward 
designs  and  sentiments. 

5.  Aggressive  sales  group. 

6.  Acceptable  personnel  policy. 

7.  Progressive  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

8.  Good  line  of  cards. 

9.  J.  C.  Hall. 

Most  of  all  it  focuses  the  qualities 
of  imagination,  courage,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  honesty  of  the  Hallmark 
leader,  J.  C.  Hall.  He  is  Hallmark 


One  gun  is  better  than  two  as  the 
mechanical  age  moves  into  the  field 
of  landscape  painting. 

by  C.  J.  PAPARA 

THE  bones  of  Rembrandt  must 
rattle  sorrowfully  in  their  grave 
every  time  Ralph  L.  DeGayner  picks 
.up  a  spray  gun  on  behalf  of  art.  For 
while  the  good  Dutch  master  spent 
months  on  a  painting,  the  man  from 
:  Michigan  "shoots"  one  on  canvas  in 
five  minutes. 

DeGayner,  a  brisk'looking  man  with 
a  tidy  little  mustache,  completes  as 
many  as  1,500  paintings  a  year,  or  an 
i  average  of  about  five  each  working 
day.  In  spite  of  the  speed  with  which 
he  works  the  triggers  of  his  battery  of 
i  spray  guns,  there  is  nothing  sloppy  or 
I  amateurish  about  his  canvases.  The 
]  fact  is,  his  art  is  selling  for  prices 
I  ranging  from  $20  to  $400  apiece  in 
many  cities  of  the  country,  includ- 
j  ing  New  York. 

Claiming  to  be  the  only  artist  in 
the  world  successfully  to  master  a 
:  production  type  spray  gun,  DeGayner 
I — who  doesn't  own  a  brush — can 


whip  out  an  appealing  landscape  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  He  needs  only 
20  to  90  minutes  to  execute  a  sea' 
scape,  complete  with  clipper  ship, 
waves  and  rigging. 

DeGayner's  spray-gun  technique  is 
bringing  in  a  lucrative  annual  income 
padded  by  fees  he  earns  from  lecture 
tours.  Colleges  and  high  schools  pay 
him  well  for  talks  on  his  art,  followed 
by  a  spray-gun  demonstration.  The 
Channing,  Mich.,  artist  uses  at  least 
five  guns,  each  firing  a  different  color, 
to  do  a  painting.  This  eliminates  the 
flushing  and  cleaning  that  would  be 
necessary  if  only  one  gun  was  used, 
and  it  speeds  DeGayner  along  toward 
a  greater  yearly  output. 

A  former  commercial  artist,  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  six  children, 
DeGayner  produces  his  paintings  in 
the  studio  of  his  home  at  Silver  Lake, 
not  far  from  Channing.  There,  he  is 
carving  out  a  career  that  started  en- 
tirely by  accident  about  1 5  years  ago. 

One  day,  he  picked  up  a  spray  gun 
in  his  father's  auto  body  paint  shop 
in  Iron  Mountain  and  idly  made  a 
rough  sketch  on  a  garage  wall.  Fas- 
cinated by  the  possibilities  of  using 
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the  "guns"  for  artistic  work,  De- 
Gayner  began  to  practice  diligently, 
and  after  six  years,  he  mastered  the 
art  of  squeezing  the  triggers  to  gain 
the  right  touch. 

After  a  time,  he  acquired  such  deli- 
cate trigger  control  that  he  was  able 
to  render  fine  lines  and  other  effects 
always  considered  by  men  in  the  field 
impossible  of  accomplishment  except 
with  the  brush.  More  remarkable;  no 
two  of  DeGayner's  pictures  are  alike, 
uncommon  with  artists  who  turn  out 
work  in  volume. 

"The  fact  that  I  am  able  to  spray- 
gun  a  picture  does  not  in  itself  insure 
the  success  of  those  pictures.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  paintings  that  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  my  work  is 
worthwhile,"  he  says. 

DeGAYNER  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  his  spray  guns  are  not  air 
brushes,  a  type  of  atomization  instru- 
ment often  used  in  doing  detailed 
work.  Scenery  painters  frequently  use 
the  spray  gun  to  paint  in  backgrounds 
of  stage  settings,  he  says,  but  they 
must  rely  on  stencils  and  other  aids 
to  achieve  the  sharp  details. 

"To  my  knowledge,  I  am  the  only 
person  who  does  not  use  stencils  or 
models,"  DeGayner  states. 

Without  doubt,  DeGayner  is  the 
only  artist  of  note  in  the  country  to 
turn  out  paintings  on  a  mass- 
production  basis.  Often,  he  is  able  to 
complete  up  to  25  pictures  in  one  day, 
with  his  favorite  subject  being  the 
cutover  timber  lands  of  Michigan's 
upper  peninsula.  Strangely,  De- 
Gayner never  plans  a  picture  before- 
hand, but  dreams  them  up  as  he  ex- 
pertly fingers  the  triggers  of  his  spray 
guns.  "I  find,"  he  explains,  "that  when 
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I  plan  a  picture  in  advance  I  get  in  t 
a  rut."  s 

People  who  watch  him  work  are  i 
amazed  at  the  speed  with  which  the  j 
picture  magically  springs  to  life.  To  p 
start  with,  DeGayner  has  nothing  be-  U 
fore  him  except  a  piece  of  canvas  or  ^ 
academy  board,  standard  spray  guns 
and  several  colors  of  lacquer  or  auto-  I 
motive  enamel. 

Then  he  starts  out  like  a  fighter 
pilot  in  action,  with  his  guns  wide 
open  and  spitting  paint.  Sharp  details 
are  procured  not  by  reducing  the  pres- 
sure at  the  gun  but  by  skillful  trigger- 
ing. Inasmuch  as  pulling  the  trigger 
all  the  way  back  will  create  nothing  1 
but  a  big  splash,  the  importance  of 
proper  trigger  manipulation  becomes  i 
apparent. 

Success  in  painting  with  the  gun 
depends  entirely  on  knowing  just  how 
far  to  pull  the  trigger  and  on  having 
the  controlled  touch  to  do  it.  Delicate 
pressure  creates  fine  lines.  A  heavy 
touch,  if  not  expertly  executed,  causes 
a  smudge.  Gradations  of  color  are  ac- 
complished by  varying  the  amount  of 
air  blown  with  the  enamel.  The  air 
pressure  remains  the  same  at  all  times. 
Different  tones  of  color  are  gained  ! 
by  varying  the  distance  of  the  gun 
from  the  board  or  canvas. 

DeGayner  delights  in  traveling 
about  the  country  lecturing  to  stu- 
dents. He  freely  imparts  his  knowledge 
of  composition  and  drawing,  and  he 
willingly  discloses  tricks  of  handling 
color  to  any  student  interested  in 
learning. 

However,  outside  of  an  explanation 
of  his  equipment  and  how  it  works, 
the  Michigan  man  doesn't  try  to  pres- 
sure his  listeners  into  abandoning  the_ 
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irush  method  in  favor  of  the  median- 
led  technique.  Spray  gun  painting, 
vhile  intriguing,  is  an  art  in  itself  and 
t  holds  no  guarantee  of  success.  Thus, 
DeGayner  isn't  eager  to  shove  anyone 
lse  into  the  field  although  he  has 
;ladly  helped  many  in  the  proper  use 
if  the  guns. 

.  Some  time  ago,  he  held  a  class  in 
lis  Chicago  studio  for  some  of  the 

A  recent  advertisement  in  a  Canadian 
paper  worked  wonders.  It  ran:  "Million' 
ire,  young,  good-looking,  wishes  to  meet, 
vith  a  view  to  marriage,  a  girl  like  the 
ieroine  in  X's  novel." 

In  less  than  24  hours,  every  copy  of 
he  novel  in  the  city's  bookshops  was  sold. 
▲ 

Beach — a  place  where  people  lie  upon 
he  6and — about  how  rich  thev  are. 
▲ 

Atlas,  powerful  gent  that  he  was,  always 
ailed  on  one  strength  test — lifting  train 
vindows. 


"I  don't  like  it!  I  don't  like  it!  And  in 
two  years  I  still  won't  like  it!" 


nation's  leading  painters,  interested  in 
"shooting"  pictures. 

"But  after  three  days,  lacking  ex- 
perience  and  trigger  control,  they  gave 
up,  and  I  was  exhausted  from  trying 
to  put  it  across,"  DeGayner  said. 
"They  didn't  see  how  I  did  it." 

Rembrandt,  if  he  were  alive  today, 
would  probably  say  the  same  thing. 

A  9-year'old  girl  became  so  enamoured 
of  adventure  tales  and  tabloids  that  she 
neglected  everything  to  concentrate  on 
reading.  Her  room  became  an  untidy  mess, 
and  all  of  her  mother's  exhortations  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  One  afternoon,  however,  her 
mother  returned  home  to  find  her  room  as 
spic-and-span  as  the  operating  theatre  of 
a  big  hospital.  Not  one  thing  was  out  of 
place.  "How  wonderful!"  she  exclaimed, 
"What  got  into  you?" 

"I've  realized  how  important  housework 
is,"  the  daughter  informed  her.  "I  read  in 
the  paper  where  two  ladies  got  a  year  each 
in  jail  —  just  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
house." — Bennett  Cerf,  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature. 

A 

One  of  the  deepest  urges  in  human 
nature  is  the  desire  to  be  important.  A 
shoe  shine  boy  learned  this  lesson  recently 
while  soliciting  trade  in  Chicago's  munici' 
pal  airport.  Approaching  Max  Baer, 
former  heavyweight  boxing  champion,  he 
asked,  "Shoe  shine,  sir?" 

Baer  shook  his  head.  A  nearby 
stranger  motioned  to  the  youngster, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  the  lad  scamp- 
ered after  Baer.  This  time  Baer  nodded. 
When  the  boy  finished,  he  ran  back  to 
the  stranger,  a  bill  in  his  hand. 

"It  sure  worked,  mister,  thanks,"  said 
the  lad. 

What  the  stranger  whispered  to  the 
shoe  shiner  was  that  he  should  ask  Baer  a 
second  time,  but  this  time  say,  "Shine, 
Champ?" — William  P.  Johnstone. 
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BY  far  the  most  unique  program  to  hit 
WHB  and  Kansas  City  in  years  is 
that  funny,  funny  fellow,  Arbogast.  Not 
only  is  it  different,  but  the  night-time 
setting  for  The  Arbogast  Show  is  the  most 
unusual  ever  tried  in  the  Midwest.  Bob 
Arbogast  and  his  cronies,  Paul  Sully  and 
Pete  Robinson,  broadcast  nightly,  except 
Sundays,  from  the  Southern  Mansion,  one 
of  the  most  popular  nightclubs  in  the 
city.  From  11  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  Arbogast 
presents  a  "disc  jockey"  show  with  two 
15-minute  inserts  of  "live"  music  from 
the  Mansion's  current  band,  Jimmy 
Tucker  and  his  orchestra.  This,  coupled 
with  the  zany  Arbogast  humor  and  the 
"little  voices,"  makes  the  show  a  listening 
and  laughing  treat. 


Daytime  fare  for  housewives  and  young 
people  listening  at  home  is  "Club  710"  on 
WHB.  The  Club  has  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, holds  regular  meetings,  and  a  dif- 
ferent member  each  day  serves  as  Presi- 
dent on  the  air.  Bob  Arbogast  directs  the 
meetings,  and  brings  an  elfin  humor  to 
the  show.  It's  never  the  same,  and  it's 
always  funny.  Listen  from  2  to  4  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  learn  how 
you  can  become  a  member  of  Club  710! 


Several  new  music  shows  are  on  the 
WHB  schedule.  One  of  the  most  pleasant 
is  the  "American  Radio  Warblers,"  a 
group  of  canaries  who  sing  to  organ  ac- 
companiment, now  in  their  25th  year  of 
broadcasting.  Known  as  "the  singing 
teachers  to  the  canaries  of  America,"  they 
are  heard  each  Sunday  at  12  noon.  Got 
a  canary  in  your  house? 


Turning  from  the  birds  to  live  canaries 
and  more  classical  music,  the  "Chicago 
Theatre  of  the  Air"  is  heard  every  Sat- 
urday from  9  to  10  p.m.  on  WHB.  Two 
lyric  sopranos,  Nancy  Carr  and  Lillian 
(Continued  on  Page  591) 


EVENING 


TIME 


6 


Peter  Salem 
Ptter  Salem 
Juvenile  Jury 
Juvenile  Jury 
Juvenile  Jury 


7 


Singing  Marshall 
Singing  Marshall 
Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 
Enchanted  Hour 
Enchanted  Hour 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12:00 
1:00 


TIME 


SUNDAY 


Opera  Concert 
Opera  Concert 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Get  More  Out  of  Life 


Oklahoma  Symph.  Or. 
Oklahoma  Symph.  Or. 
Oklahoma  Symph.  Or. 
Oklahoma  Symph.  Or. 


News 

Network  Orch. 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
News 


Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Network  Dance  Band 
Midnight  News 


Swing  Session 
WHB  SIGNS  OFF 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY      ,  - 

-  r 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Tellc-T«t 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Falsfaff  Serenade 
Falstaff  Serenade 


Larry  Roy,  Sports 
Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Behind  the  Story 
Crime  Fighters 
Crime  Fighters 
Bill  Henry,  News 


Murder  by  Experts 
Murder  by  Experts 
War  Front  •  Home  Frosti ' 
War  Front  -  Homo  Froi 


Frank  Edwards,  News 
Mutual  Newsreel 
I  Love  a  Mystery 
John  Thornberry,  News 


Les  Higbie,  News 
U.N.  Highlights 
Serenade  in  the  Night  1 
News 


Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 


Arbogast  Show 
WHB  SIGNS  OFF 


MONDAY 
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EVENING 


TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

>n  Lewis,  Jr. 

>-Te$t 

iel  Heatter 

faff  Serenade 

raff  Serenade 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
fello-Tut 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Falstaff  Serenade 
Falstaff  Serenade 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
lello-Test 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Falstaff  Serenade 
Falstaff  Serenade 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Tello-Test 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Falstaff  Serenade 
Falstaff  Serenade 

Natl.  Guard  Show 
Twin  Views  of  the  News 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Cecil  Brown 

6- 

W  45 

55 

y  Ray,  Sports 
i  Ray,  Sports 
nri  the  Story 
ial  Detective 
ial  Oetective 
Hern y,  News 

Larry  Roy,  Sports 
Lorry  Ray,  Sports 
Behind  the  Story 
Soft  Lights-Sweet  Music 
Soft  Lights-Sweet  Music 
Bill  Henry,  News 

Larry  Roy,  Sports 
Larry  Roy,  Sports 
Behind  the  Story 
International  Airport 
International  Airport 
Bill  Henry,  News 

Larry  Roy,  Sports 
Larry  Ray,  Sports 
Behind  the  Story 
Collegiate  Serenade 
Collegiate  Serenade 
Bill  Henrv.  News 

Twentv  Questions 
Twenty  Questions 
Twenty  Questions 
Take  a  Number 
Take  a  Number 
Take  a  Number 

~t  00 

/  15 

"  30 

45 

55 

eele.  Adventurer 
eele.  Adventurer 
ericjs  Traveler 
erious  Traveler 

"2,000  Plus" 
"2,000  Plus- 
Family  Theatre 
Family  Theatre 

Limerick  Show 
Limerick  Show 
Reporters'  Roundup 
Reporters'  Roundup 

Air  Force  Hour 
Air  Force  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Hawaii  Calls 
Hawaii  Calls 
Cowtown  Jubilee 
Cowtown  Jubilee 

0  00 

0  30 

45 

k  Edwards,  News 
ial  Newsreel 
fe  a  Mystery 
Thornberry,  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Mutual  Newsreel 
1  Love  a  Mystery 
John  Thornberry,  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Mutual  Newsreel 
1  Love  o  Mystery 
John  Thornberry,  News 

Frank  Edwards,  News 
Mutual  Newsreel 
1  Love  a  Mystery 
John  Thornberry,  News 

Chicago  Theatre  of  Air 
Chicago  Theatre  of  Air 
Chicago  Theatre  of  Air 
Chicago  Theatre  of  Air 

II  15 
«j  30 

45 

Higbie,  News 
Highlights 
node  in  the  Night 
i 

Les  Higbie,  News 
U.N.  Highlights 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
News 

Les  Higbie,  News 
U.N.  Highlights 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
News 

Les  Higbie,  News 
U.N.  Highlights 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
News 

News 

Network  Dance  Orch. 
Serenade  in  the  Night 
News 

Mi 

IU30 

gasi  Show 
•gast  Show 
gast  Show 
•gast  Show 

Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 

Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 

Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 

Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 
Arbogast  Show 

11  n 

"  55 

gost  Show 
!  SIGNS  OFF 

Arbogast  Show 
WHB  S'GNS  OFF 

Arbogast  Show 
WHB  SIGNS  OFF 

Arbogast  Show 

WHB  SIGNS  OFF 

Arbogast  Show 
WHB  SIGNS  OFF 

12:00 
1:00 

TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

Morning  and  afternoon  schedules  on  next  page 


CURRENT   PROGRAMS  OI 


MORNING 


TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

5:30 

Town  &  Country  Time 

Town  &  Country  Time 

Town  &  Country  Time 

Town  &  Country  Tir 

ft  oo 

30 
45 

News,  W'ther,  Livestock 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Hank  Williams  Show 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

News,  W'ther,  Livestock 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Hank  Williams  Show 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

News,  W'ther,  Livestock 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Hank  Williams  Show 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

News,  W'ther,  Lives 
Don  Sullivan,  Song 
Don  Sullivan,  Song 
Hank  Williams  Sho 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

T  00 
f  30 

Sun.  Sun  Dial  Serenade 
Sun.  Sun  Dial  Serenade 
Sun.  Sun  Dial  Serenade 

AP  Newt 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

U  05 
n  in 

W  15 

30 
45 

News 
Weather 

wings  uver  k.  \, 
Our  Church  Youth 
Bible  Study  Hour 
Bible  Study  Hour 

AP  News 

Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 

Weathermon  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 

Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 

Weatherman  in  Pen 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

n 00 

U  05 
3  15 

30 
45 

Sunday  Serenade 
Sunday  Serenade 
Sunday  Serenade 
Navy  Star  Time 
Guest  Star 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Dick  Jurgens'  Orch. 
Plaza  Program 
Bonus  Stamp  Bargains 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Dick  Jurgens'  Orch. 
Plaza  Program 
Freddy  Martin's  Orch. 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan  Kitchen 
Plaza  Progrom 
Bonus  Stamp  Bargains 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan  Kitcr 
Plaza  Program 
Freddy  Martin's  Or< 

in  Ss 
1U  ?i 

■  w  30 

45 

News 

Dave  Dennis'  Orch. 
Dave  Dennis'  Orch. 
NW.  Univ.  Review  Stand 
NW.  Univ.  Review  Stand 

News 

melody  lime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

News 

il„|  -  J.,  T"  . 

melody  lime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

News 

meioay  i  ime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

News 

melody  lime 
Melody  Time 
Luncheon  on  the  PI 
Luncheon  on  the  Pi- 
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■  ■  30 

45 

The  Lombardo  Hour 
The  Lombardo  Hour 
The  Lombardo  Hour 
The  Lombardo  Hour 
The  Lombardo  Hour 

News 

Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Songs  of  the  Islands 

News 

Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Songs  of  the  Islands 

News 

Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
Sandra  Lea,  Shopper 
Songs  of  the  Islands 

News 

Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
Sandra  Lea,  Shoppt 
Songs  of  the  Island 

AFTERNOON 


TIME 

SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

m 
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Amer.  Radio  Warblers 
Salute  to  Reservists 
Salute  to  Reservists 
Land  of  the  Free 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Don  Sullivan.  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Missouri-Kansas  News 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Missouri-Kansas  News 

AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Don  Sullivan,  Sonns 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowboys 
Missouri-Kansas  News 

AP  News— Dick  Smi 
Don  Sullivan,  Song? 
Boogie  Woogie  Cowb 
Missouri-Kansas  Net 

4  00 

1  30 
1  45 

Spotlight  on  Glamour 
Operation  Drama 
California  Carovan 
California  Caravan 

Don  Sullivan.  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 

Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 

J  15 

/  30 

45 

Hidden  Truth 
Hidden  Truth 
Hashknife  Hartley 
Hashknife  Hartley 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

Club  710,  Arbogost 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogost 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogost 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

n  oo 

4  15 
0  30 

Under  Arrest 
Under  Arrest 
Martin  Kane.  Pvt.  Eye 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogost 

Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogost 
Club  710,  Arbogast 

g  00 

*t  30 

'  45 

55 

The  Shadow 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective  Myst's 

True  Detective  Myst's 

True  Detective  Myst's 

Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Sports  News 

Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Sports  Newt 

Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Sports  News 

Guy  Lombardo's  Oft 
Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
AP  News— Dick  Smi 
Sports  News 

r  oo 
h  15 

■1  30 

45 

Roy  Rogers 
Roy  Rogers 
Nick  Carter 
Nick  Carter 

Mark  Trail 
Mark  Trail 
Clyde  Beany 
Clyde  Beatty 

Straight  Arrow 
Straight  Arrow 
Sky  King 
Sky  Kinq 

Mark  Trail 
Mark  Trail 
Clyde  Beatty 
Clyde  Beatty 

Straight  Arrow 
Straight  Arrow 
Sky  King 
Sky  Kinq 

WHB   —  710 


MORNING 


FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

TIME 

Town  &  Country  Time 

Town  &  Country  Time 

5:30 

News,  W'ther,  Livestock 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Hank  Williams  Show 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

News,  W'ther,  Livestock 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Hank  Williams  Show 
Cowtown  Wranglers 

30 
45 

AP  News 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 
Musical  Clock 
Musical  Clock 

1  00 
I  30 

AP  News 

Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

AP  News 

Weatherman  in  Person 
Fruit  &  Veg.  Report 
Musical  Clock 
Crosby  Croons 
Musical  Clock 

n  00 

11  05 

"IS 

15 
30 
45 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Martha  Logan  Kitchen 
Plaia  Program 
Bonus  Stamp  Bargains 

Unity  Viewpoint 
Unity  Viewpoint 
Dick  Jurgens'  Orch. 
Western  Melodies 
Western  Melodies 

■J  15 

30 
45 

News 

Melody  Time 
meicay  I  ime 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 

News 

Sammy  Kaye's  Orch. 
Sammy  Kaye's  Orch. 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
Luncheon  on  the  Plaza 
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,w  30 

45 

News 

Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
Sandra  Leo,  Shopper 
Songs  of  the  Islands 

Freddy  Martin's  Orch. 
Freddy  Martin's  Orch. 
Freddy  Martin's  Orch. 
Cowtown  Wranglers 
News 

1  1  30 

45 

AFTERNOON 


FRIDAY 


AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Boogie  Woogte  Cowboys 
"issouri-Kansos  News 


M, 


Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Eddy  Arnold  Show 
Queen  for  a  Day 
Queen  for  a  Day 


Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
1  Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 


Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 
Club  710,  Arbogast 


Guy  Lombardo's  Orch. 
Musical  Tune-0 
Musical  Tune-0 
AP  News — Dick  Smith 
Sports  News 


Mark  Trail 
Mark  Trail 
Clyde  Beany 
Clyde  Beotty 


SATURDAY 


Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 
Man  on  the  Farm 


Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Don  Sullivan,  Songs 
Bands  for  Bonds 
Bands  for  Bonds 


Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 


Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 


Swing  Session 
Swing  Session 
Caribbean  Crossroads 
Caribbean  Crossroads 
Caribbean  Crossroads 


True  or  False 
True  or  False 
Jo  Stafford  &  Co. 
Jo  Stafford  &  Co. 


TIME 


12 


00 
15 
30 
45 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Murphy,  alternate  in  the  starring  roles. 
Miss  Murphy  is  from  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas. Fans  of  Colonel  McCormick  will  hear 
their  favorite  relating  a  vignette  from 
American  history  on  each  program. 


Do  you  get  a  kick  out  of  identifying 
haunting  tunes?  Want  to  win  a  prize? 
Then  play  Tune-O,  the  radio  musical 
game.  Broadcast  over  WHB  twice  a  day, 
11:05  to  11:30  in  the  morning  and  4:15 
to  4:45  in  the  afternoon,  Tune-O  features 
good  music,  prizes  and  lots  of  fun.  A 
musical  bingo  game,  it's  good  listening! 


Most  classic  of  all  are  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  concerts,  spon- 
sored by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Lines. 
Under  the  direction  of  Hans  Schweiger, 
the  full  evening  concerts  are  heard  at  8:30 
p.m.  over  WHB  broadcast  direct  from 
the  Music  Hall.  Guest  artists  are  Claudio 
Arrau,  pianist;  Gladys  Swarthout,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Nathan  Milstein,  violinist,  and 
Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist. 

Concert  dates  for  the  next  two  months 
are  Dec.  5  and  19,  and  Jan.  9  and  23. 


"Music  of  All  Nations,"  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System's  hour-long  series  of 
broadcasts  by  the  Oklahoma  Symphony 
Orchestra,  is  heard  every  Sunday  over 
WHB  from  9  to  10  p.m.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Services,  the  Voice  of  America,  and  the 
new  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  music  is 
beamed  all  over  the  world,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  people  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Director  Victor  Allesandro  has 
obtained  nationally  representative  musical 
scores  of  33  cooperating  democratic  coun- 
tries, plus  music  banned  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations.  Not  only  is  it  democratically 
great,  but  it's  fine  listening! 


Turning  to  sports,  WHB  will  continue 
to  bring  rich  fare  to  sports  fans.  Larry 
Ray,  WHB  Sports  Director,  will  broad- 
cast the  Missouri-Miami  tussle  in  Miami  on 
December  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  And  WHB 
( Continued  on  Page  592) 
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will  bring  the  traditional  ArmyNavy  foot- 
ball classic  from  Philadelphia  on  Decern' 
ber  2,  at  12:15  p.m.,  plus  the  East-West 
All-Star  classic  from  San  Francisco,  De- 
cember 30. 

Hockey  and  professional  basketball  will 
be  aired,  and  collegiate  basketball  as  the 
Big  Seven  teams  swing  into  their  pre- 
conference  schedules  and  regular  season. 

On  December  15  and  16,  Larry  will 
broadcast  the  NAIB  Basketball  double- 
header  in  Kansas  City.  After  that  the 
Pre-Season  Big  Seven  Tournament,  with 
Minnesota  as  the  invitational  team,  will 
be  heard  on  December  27,  28,  29,  and  30. 
The  Big  Seven  basketball  season  begins 
January  6,  with  broadcasts  at  7:30  p.m. 
from  Lawrence,  7:45  p.m.  from  Manhat- 
tan and  Norman,  and  8  p.m.  from 
Columbia. 


The  mysteries  of  the  jungle — and  the 
trapping  of  wild  animals — will  be  sent  to 
listeners  via  the  new  thrill-packed  adven- 
ture series,  "The  Clyde  Beatty  Show," 
heard  over  WHB  from  5:30  to  5:55  p.m., 
beginning  Monday.  December   11.  The 


show  will  be  heard  every  Monday 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The  show  spot 
lights  the  adventures  of  the  world's  fore 
most  animal  trainer  in  his  travels  througl 
Africa  and  Asia,  plus  exciting  dramatiza 
tions  of  circus  performers  and  the  danger 
they  face  in  their  profession. 


Back  on  the  air  over  WHB  is  the  "Mai 
on  the  Farm."  This  popular  variety-qui: 
show  in  the  rural  motif  is  heard  for  a  ful 
hour  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  every  Saturday 
Spiced  with  Chuck  Acree's  wit,  it's  i 
must  for  farmers,  for  all  those  with  i 
yearning  for  a  little  plot  of  ground,  anc 
just  as  good  for  those  who  want  a  rura 
tang  to  their  humor! 


Kids  and  their  parents  as  well  gc 
knowledge  and  laughter  from  "Juvenil« 
Jury,"  the  kids'  own  show  heard  ovei 
WHB  every  Sunday  at  6:30  p.m.  For* 
merly  heard  Sunday  afternoon,  the  pane 
of  precocious  youngsters  is  moderated  b] 
Jack  Barry  in  hilarious  group  discussion: 
of  problems  that  puzzle  the  small  fry.  /i 
"must-listen-to"  item. 


Fernandito's  English  Lesson 

Among  the  younger  generation  of  Mexicans,  the  urge  to  learn  English  is 
very  strong.  Even  the  son  of  a  poor  peon  may  rise  to  the  heights  of  prosperity 
with  the  opportunities  offered  to  English-speaking  young  Mexicans.  Many  go 
to  great  lengths  to  learn  the  language.  Such  a  lad  was  young  Fernandito.  He 
saw  a  brilliant  future  for  himself  if  he  could  only  learn  to  speak  English. 
Perhaps  he  could  become  a  guide  and  earn  big  tips  from  the  rich  tourists. 
Or  he  might  become  a  clerk  in  a  luxury  hotel,  eventually  perhaps,  a  big  politico. 

Fernandito  was  a  youth  of  action.  Donning  his  best  suit  of  clothing  and 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  he  left  his  companions  taking  their  siestas  in  the  shade 
and  hitch-hiked  to  New  York.  There  were  no  English  teachers  in  his  native 
village,  but  here  in  New  York,  he  would  soon  learn  to  speak  English. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  he  must  make  a  living.  By  sign  language  he 
got  a  job  as  dishwasher  in  a  restaurant.  Being  a  practical  lad,  he  figured  that 
here  he  was  sure  of  three  meals  a  day  and  a  wonderful  chance  to  learn  English. 
He  kept  his  ears  wide  open  to  every  word  of  conversation  in  the  kitchen 
between  the  cooks  and  waiters.  For  six  months  Fernandito  ate  well  and  listened 
to  every  word. 

At  last  he  felt  confident  enough  to  walk  down  Broadway  and  test  out  his 
proficiency  in  his  new  language.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  no  one  to  whom  he 
spoke  could  understand  a  word  he  said.  Poor  Fernandito — he  had  made  a 
grave  mistake.  He  had  gotten  a  job  in  a  Greek  restaurant. 

— Ralph  E.  Ogden 
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If  you  think  yours  is  an  odd  name, 
•heer  up!  The  census  taker  can  al- 
ways go  you  one  better. 


by  JAMES  L.  HARTE 


17th  decennial 
in  April  of  this 


NOW  that  the 
census,  begun 
'ear,  is  history,  the  experts  of  the  Gen- 
us Bureau  in  Washington  must  cope 
vith  the  usual  trouble  of  drawing 
lonest  statistics  from  the  mass  of  in- 
ormation  compiled. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
hat  too  many  Americans,  not  realiz- 
ng  that  census  findings  are  kept 
trictly  secret,  even  from  the  Bureau's 
jarent  Department  of  Commerce, 
olor  the  answers  given  the  census 
akers.  Most  falsified  replies  are  those 
oncerned  with  age,  rent,  and  income. 
3f  the  latter,  one  unabashed  citizen, 
lisdaining  to  answer  the  interviewer, 
vrote  the  Bureau:  "Every  year  I 
pend  a  hundred  dollars  more  than 
ny  income.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
ong  I  can  keep  this  up?" 
I  That  is  but  one  of  the  many  types 
Tjf  letters  that  have  been  arriving  daily, 


in  the  wake  of  the  census,  to  plague 
officials  and  employees  in  the  Bureau's 
decentralized  (about  ten  miles  out  of 
Washington)  almost-a-city-in-itself 
headquarters  at  Suitland,  Md.  It  is  this 
volume  of  mail,  most  of  it  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted,  at  an  all'time  high 
rate  of  approximately  3600  letters 
weekly,  that  gives  the  Bureau  more 
headaches  than  the  deliberately  col' 
ored  replies  to  the  1950  questionnaire. 

However,  even  the  legitimate, 
though  highly  illogical,  letters  offer  a 
daily  minimum  of  chuckles  to  the  Bu- 
reau's special  staff.  One  such  advised 
the  Bureau:  "There  is  a  mistake  about 
me  being  born  according  to  your  re- 
cent statement.  I  was  born,  and  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it,  as  my  mother 
was  away  at  the  time  and  I  can't  give 
you  any  more  information." 

Another,  anxious  to  help  the  Bu- 
reau with  its  records,  stated :  "My  first 
wife  was  Sally,  my  second  was  Celia, 
my  third  was  Emma,  and  my  fourth 
Lou.  I  have  been  living  alone  for  30 
years." 

Sometimes  that  all- too-human  qual- 
ity of  pettiness  shows  up,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  woman  who  griped:  "You 
sent  my  husband's  record  before  mine 
and  now  he  lords  it  over  me.  I  am 
going  to  sue  you." 

The  Census  Bureau  charges  a  small 
fee  to  undertake  a  search  of  its  rec- 
ords  to  authenticate  and  provide  data 
necessary  in  applications  for  birth  cer- 
tificates, old-age  pensions,  citizenship 
papers,  and  similar  legal  papers.  The 
daily  stream  of  letters  with  bona  fide 
requests  for  information  brings,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  illogical  missives,  letters 
of  all  sorts,  signed  with  strange,  pic- 
turesque, but  thoroughly  legitimate 
names.  Names  that  bring  as  many 
smiles,  sometimes,  as  the  letters  they 
write. 

ONE  William  William  Williams 
advised  the  officials  that  he  de- 
sired that  the  records  be  changed  to 
show  his  name  as  Johnny  Jones  be- 
cause, he  wrote,  "I've  used  this  name 
for  years,  anyway."  The  Bureau  had 
to  reply  that  name  changes  were  made 
by  the  courts. 

The  majority  of  the  owners  of  odd 
cognomens,  however,  want  no  changes 
but  only  official  authentication  of  the 
wild  tags  they  bear.  Emmet  Emmet  has 
been  heard  from  in  this  regard,  as  has 
Peter  St.  Peter,  John  Rat  Panther, 
Hoggie  Hair,  Safronia  Rodent  and 
O'Such  Fitch.  Hoggie  Hair  last  wrote 
in  to  advise  the  Bureau  that  she  had 
changed  her  name  at  last,  by  marry- 
ing a  man  named  Bim  Skins! 

Easie  Pace,  Legal  Tender  Faircloth, 
Royal  Blood,  Jennie  B.  Sloppy,  and 
Arizona  Butcher  have  made  inquiries 
of  the  Bureau.  And,  along  with  these, 
came  the  complaint  from  Mamie 
Mouse  who  said  that  the  Census  Bu- 
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reau  had  changed  her  daughter  int 
a  boy  and  "will  that  make  any  diffei 
ence  in  her  life?" 

A  banquet  with  all  the  trimmings  i 
So  one  might  have  thought  from  th| 
"menu"  of  the  mail  when  the  off: 
cials  heard  from  Birdeye  Bird,  Vii 
ginia  Pancake,  Buford  Rabbitt,  Isa 
dore  Duck,  Preserved  Fish,  Antonii 
Goodbread,  Jeremiah  Custard,  anj 
Roger  Pie.  And  Lovie  Cooks  an 
Bershe  Oven  were  available  to  hel  | 
prepare  such  a  feast,  along  with  Api 
pie  Blossom  for  dessert  or  decorativi 
purposes. 


The  records  of  the  Bureau  are  cui 
rently  being  microfilmed  to  save  wea| 
and  tear  and,  too,  to  save  as  muci 
space  as  possible  despite  the  vastne$| 
of  the  Suitland  quarters  where  then 
is  stored  the  largest  compilation  c 
human  statistics  in  the  world.  A  ne\| 
modern  scientific  device  is  being  addei 
to  the  microfilming  task,  that  of  | 
"soundex"  system  which  classifies  a 
names  according  to  pronunciatio 
rather  than  geographically  as  has  bee 
the  case.  The  "soundex"  system  wi 
simplify  searches  for  surnames  whici; 
on  inquiries,  have  been  spelled  wronfi 
ly,  although  pronounced  similarly.  * 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  CENSUS 


111  Even  with  such  a  system  the  classi- 
a  ier  must  give  with  a  choke  and  a 
ough  and  a  gasp  when  he  gets  mail 
Requests   from   such   as  Hiteodomi- 
1  :ockley  Sopstain  and  Shirley  Kikiana- 
I  uaononal  Sheldon  who  wanted  infor- 
mation on  her  family  name,  the  mid- 
a  le  one.  And  recently  a  series  of  in' 
Uuiries  arrived,  in  fairly  rapid  succes- 
d  on,  from  persons  named  Ax,  Ak, 
>rr,  Mid,  Puh,  Uk,  and  Zyzz.  Come- 
ians  specializing  in  double-talk  would 
ave  a  field  day  in  going  over  the  Cen- 
js  Bureau  records.  Incidentally,  the 
940  files,  those  of  the  16th  decennial 
;nsus,  are  now  open  to  public  re- 
:arch. 

Iduma  Best  showered  upon  the  Bu- 
:au  a  gripe  about  that  1940  census 
nd  the  birth  record  later  sent  her  in 
:ply  to  a  request.  She  did  her  best, 
le  vowed,  in  informing  the  census 
iker  when  he  came  around  in  1940, 
)  it  isn't  her  fault  that  the  record 
lows  she  is  now  nine  years  younger 
ian  she  actually  is.  How  many 
'omen  would  admit  to  being  nine 
ears  older  than  records  reveal? 

As  strange  as  the  names  they  bear 
re  the  things  upon  which  many  of  the 
:tters  are  written.  No  paper  shortage 
xists  at  this  time,  yet  mail  received  at 
le  Bureau  is  written  on  cardboard, 
eaverboard,  plaster  board,  paper  bags, 
ate  board,  wrapping  paper  and  even 
wallpaper.  One  woman  recently  un- 
>aded  upon  the  startled  staffers  a 
remendous  roll  of  wallpaper  which 
rrived  at  the  Bureau  by  parcel  post. 
The  roll  looked  large  enough  to  paper 

good-sized  living  room.  The  sender 
f  it  advised  that  the  only  record  of 
er  actual  birthdate  was  that  which 
ad  been  written  on  a  corner  of  this 


wallpaper  years  before  by  her  father; 
the  date  was  now  needed  for  an  old- 
age  pension  application  and  she  want- 
ed the  Bureau  to  find  it  and  admit  it 
to  record. 

HUNDREDS  of  the  letters  that 
come  in  are  sincere  yet  funny 
either  in  themselves  or  in  the  visions 
they  bring  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
receive  them.  One  day's  mail  spelled 
romance  to  the  clerks  who  had  to 
handle  the  details  of  inquiries  for 
Helen  Fullilove,  Willie  Love,  Mittie 
Moon,  and  Eternal  Joy.  And  no  doubt 
many  a  yawn  had  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  tired  eyes  that  scanned  the  mis- 
sives from  Robert  Sandman,  Bob 
Sleep,  and  Jacob  Snore. 

The  citizens  who  distort  the  facts 
for  the  census  taker  and  censure  the 
Bureau  as  an  "invader  of  every  Amer- 
ican's constitutional  right  to  privacy" 
would  be  amazed  at  their  fellow  citi- 
zens who  write  in  and  willingly  reveal 
much  more  of  their  private  lives  than 
the  Bureau  can  officially  receive. 
Many  of  the  3600  weekly  letters  in 
the  wake  of  the  census  give  a  greater 
insight  into  the  American  economy, 
even  on  the  lighter  side,  than  the 
agency  can  garner  by  legal,  forceful 
means.  Belle  Sprite,  for  example,  laid 
bare  her  most  intimate  life  as  she  wrote 
the  Bureau,  requesting,  of  all  things, 
a  list  of  single,  eligible  men. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  look  upon 
the  Census  Bureau  as  only  another 
arm  of  inefficient  government  bu- 
reaucracy, as  witness  the  man  who 
sent  in  his  fee  along  with  inquiry  and 
underscored  the  last  sentence  of  his 
letter:  "Kindly  rush  me  a  reply  before 
I  die  of  old  age." 


The  overworked  officials  and  staff' 
ers  nevertheless  can  chuckle  while 
they  scratch  their  heads  over  such  let' 
ters  as  that  which  came  from  a  young 
man  named  Junior  Senior,  jr.  He 
wrote:  "My  father,  Junior  Senior,  sr., 
has  the  same  name  as  mine,  but  is  not 
related." 

Perhaps  the  staff  could  cut  red  tape 
and  hasten  searches  so  as  to  insure  that 
replies  to  inquiries  were  sent  out  be' 

j 

Two  young  Germans  were  loafing  on  the 
corner,  watching  a  company  of  occupation 
troops  march  in  rigid  formation. 

"Pity  the  poor  conqueror,"  said  one, 
"See  what  happens  when  you  win  a  war?" 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  other  who  had  heard 
the  stories  about  possible  rearmament  of 
Germany,  "but  how  long  do  you  think  wc 
can  keep  ours  lost?" 

▲ 

Even  if  you  don't,  some  people  do  use 
pieces  of  bread  for  bookmarks.  And  others 
use  combs  or  scissors.  These  are  among 
the  items  found  in  books  by  the  librarians 
at  the  Mayne  William  Library  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.  Other  book-borrowers  have 
used  pencils,  bobby  pins,  nail  files,  powder 
puffs,  baby  mittens  and  letters.  In  fact, 
there  are  lots  of  letters  .  .  .  especially 
those  with  the  words  "Please  Remit"  writ- 
ten on  them. 

Police  captain  William  Kummer  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  a  stock  answer  to  motor- 
ists who  object  to  paying  over-due  penal- 
ties on  traffic  citations.  He  tells  them 
"forgetfulness  is  no  excuse.". 

Now  he's  hoping  the  city  librarian  isn't 
one  of  those  motorists.  Captain  Kummer 
came  across  a  book  he  borrowed  from  the 
city  library  in  January,  1927.  The  fine — 
at  one  cent  a  day — adds  up  to  86  dollars. 

The  public  library  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, recently  got  back  a  book  that  was 
taken  out  in  March,  1911.  A  man  found 
the  book  in  the  effects  of  an  uncle.  The 
library  decided  not  to  charge  the  amount 
due  on  the  book — $288.02  at  the  rate  of 
two  cent*  a  day. 
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fore  the  impatient  inquirers  passed  oi 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  tas  ' 
it  now  faces  in  the  compilation  of  sta 
tistics  from  the  nose  count  of  tfl 
past  April.  Perhaps  it  could  have  all 
lowed  the  populace  to  count  itself! 
beginning    with   such    inquirers  a 
J.  Wun,  T.  L.  Tui,  and  Reverenl 
Three.  But,  then,  that  might  have  Im 
only  to  further  confusion  upon  reach 
ing  such  a  name  as  One  B.  Ten. 

The  proudest  moment  in  one  reporter' 
life  came  when,  in  the  course  of  a  presi 
dential  campaign  tour,  he  was  permitted  t 
ride  in  the  same  auto  with  the  curren 
White  House  resident. 

The  presidential  car  was  advancing  rap 
idly  along  a  street  lined  with  wildly  cheei,, 
ing  citizens,  when  the  reporter  leaned  ove']' 
and  anxiously  inquired,  "Mr.  President,  d>M 
you  think  you  should  be  riding  so  fast?" 

The  latter  looked  out  over  the  crow 
and  replied,  "It's  all  right,  they  know  wh 
I  am." 

The  reporter  grinned  back.  "I  know, 


Selling  The  Government 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  world's  largest  purchaser  of  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  non-personal  services.  Here's  how  you  can 
I     sell  to  the  Government. 


PURCHASES  of  supplies,  equip- 
;[Tment,  materials  and  services  di' 
ectly  and  vitally  needed  for  national 
lefense  are  increasing. 

While  there  is  a  general  aware- 
ness among  businessmen  of  the  po- 
sntialities  of  this  vast  market  for 
heir  products,  there  is  an  equally 
widespread    conviction    that  doing 
[j'usiness  with  the  Government  is  so 
jlifficult  that  it  should  be  avoided, 
Ixcept  in  cases  of  necessity. 
I  GSA  is  working  to  make  it  easier 
to  do  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
rnment  by  standardising  and  sim- 
plifying the  procedures,  contract  and 
bidding    forms,    and  specifications. 
They  are  also  studying  existing  laws 
|nd  regulations  with  a  view  to  rec- 


ommending changes  where  they  can 
be  made  without  weakening  essential 
safeguards. 

WHO  BUYS 

No  single  agency  buys  all  the  sup- 
plies, materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices used  by  the  Government. 

GSA  sets  the  policy  for  civilian 
buying;  makes  indefinite  -  quantity 
contracts,  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding,  for  103  classes  of  common- 
use  items;  and  distributes  Federal 
Schedules  of  Supply  (contract  infor- 
mation) from  which  the  various 
agencies  can  purchase  direct  from  the 
supplier  at  the  agreed  price.  It  stores 
and  distributes  through  warehouses 
approximately  3,000  common-use 
items.  It  purchases  strategic  and  crit- 
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ical  materials  for  the  national  stock' 
pile,  at  the  request  of  the  Munitions 
Board. 

Among  the  other  major  civilian  buy- 
ers are  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
Government's  largest  buyer  of  dollar 
volume. 

BID  LISTS 

Federal  purchasing  agencies  usually 
have  a  specific  form  or  questionnaire 
which  you  must  fill  out  to  get  on 
their  mailing  lists  for  bids.  This  ques- 
tionnaire indicates  the  things  the 
agency  buys — and  you  check  the 
items  which  you  can  supply.  To  get 
the  proper  form  or  questionnaire: 

On  your  letterhead,  write  and  tell 
exactly  what  you  have  to  sell,  to- 
gether  with  a  short  statement  of  your 
firm's  experience  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness. Ask  that  you  be  sent  the  proper 
form  to  get  on  the  mailing  list. 

The  form  and  instructions  will  be 
sent  to  you  immediately.  You  fill  out 
the  form  and  return  it  as  indicated. 
That  is  all.  If  qualified,  you  will 
then  receive  GSA's  bid  invitations  for 
products  you  want  to  sell. 


To  contact  the  General  Services 
Administration,  or  other  civilian 
agencies,  address  your  letter  to: 
Federal  Supply  Service  Inquiry  Office 
Room  7282 

7th  and  D  Streets  SW 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Service  at  the  above  address  wi1' 
include  placing  your  name  on  tl^ 
GSA  mailing  list  as  well  as  supplyin 
you  with  the  names  and  locations  ( 
other  Federal  civilian  agencies  whic'l 
might  be  interested  in  your  producj1 
You  may  then  contact  these  agencuM 
directly  for  their  mailing  list  appl* 
cations. 

To  contact  the  Department  o] 
Defense  buying  offices  concerned 
send  your  letter  to: 
The  Military  Procurement 

Information  Office 
The  Pentagon 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

HOW  GOVERNMENT  BUYS 

Federal  purchasing  offices  bul 
mainly  by  the  following  methods:  ft 

Advertising  for  sealed  bids  witi: 
public  opening  and  awards. — Unde 
this  method  the  Government  usualB 
puts  up  notices  in  public  places  lik.- 
post  offices,  and  mails  bidding  fonuj| 
to  prospective  suppliers  on  its  bidden  k 
list.    The  bidding  forms  give  thi 
specifications  and  quantity  of  thi 
item  or  items  the  Government  want  I 
to  buy.   Also  described  are  the  rci 
quired  delivery  and  other  terms  an<l 
conditions.   Finally,  these  forms  tei 
when  and  where  to  return  the  bic 
and  the  time  and  place  at  which  al 
bids  will  be  opened.  , 

By  negotiation  with  competin 
suppliers. — In  certain  exceptional  in 
stances,  specifically  authorized  b 
law,  the  Government  purchasin; 
agent  can  buy  without  resorting  t 
sealed  bidding.  These  instances  in 
dude  purchases  of  relatively  smal 
amounts  of  goods  and  in  cases  o 
public  emergency  and  urgency.  Othc 
instances  are  those  in  which  contract 


jr  research  or  experimental  develop- 
lent  of  new  devices  are  involved. 
PROCUREMENT  INFORMATION 

The  Small  Business  Division  of  the 
Jnited  States  Department  of  Com- 
lerce  makes  available,  through  its  42 
a  eld  offices  and  many  cooperating 
pi  ffices,  general  Government  procure 
lent  information. 

The  procurement  assistance  pro- 
ram  provides  information  on  Gov 
rnment  specifications,  possible  sub' 
ontracting  opportunities,  general 
rocurement  data,  and  a  day-to-day 
;port  of  proposed  purchases. 

This  information  may  be  obtained 
a.  your  home  community  at  (1)  a 
ugional  or  district  office  of  the  De' 
artment  of  Commerce,  and  (2)  the 
ay-to-day  report  of  proposed  pur' 
hases  is  available  at  one  of  hundreds 
f  cooperating  offices  located  in 
ther  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Vmong  the  largest  number  of  coop- 
rating  offices  are  local  chambers  of 
ommerce,  associations  of  commerce, 
nanufacturers'  associations,  business' 
len's  associations,  and  industrial' 
levelopment  organizations.  Trade  as- 
ociations  are  also  among  the  coop- 
rating  offices. 


PURCHASING  PROGRAMS 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  regularly  in  the  market  for 
ftoany  types  of  goods  and  services. 
Ifhese  major  buying  programs  are 
normally  in  progress: 
I  Stock  replenishment  purchases. 
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Consolidated  purchases. 
Open  market  and  special-purchase 
programs. 

Federal  supply  schedule  contracts. 
Repair,  maintenance  contracts. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  businessman  should  know  that 
the  descriptions  or  specifications  of 
items  he  contracts  to  supply  the  Gov- 
ernment involve  continuing  responsi- 
bilities on  both  parties. 

Government  specifications  are  de- 
veloped after  long,  technical  study  by 
many  cooperating  Government  agen- 
cies, with  industry  consultation  as 
well.  They  call  for  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  quality  which  the  Government 
will  accept.  They  change  with  the 
times,  taking  advantage  of  new  mate- 
rials and  methods  of  manufacture 
which   are   approved   by  industry. 

The  supplier  must  adhere  to  the 
quality  desired,  and  his  delivered 
product  will  be  inspected  with  that 
in  mind. 

FIELD  ASSISTANCE 

A  substantial  amount  of  purchas- 
ing, under  the  Stock  Replenishment 
and  Open  Market  Purchase  Pro- 
grams, is  done  by  the  regional  offices. 

The  regional  office  will  provide  a 
centralized  and  authoritative  source 
of  information  about  buying  plans 
and  procedures  in  the  area,  and  for 
technical  assistance  with  regards  to 
specifications  and  the  execution  of 
bidding  forms. 

General  Services  Administration 
regional  offices  are  located  in  the 
following  cities: 

Boston,  Mass.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash. 


SELLING  TUB  GOVERNMENT 


The 

Sage 

of 

Swing 
Says- 


Guest  "Sage"  this  month  is 
F.  J.  Raymond,  whose  column 
"Brain  Lea\s"  appears  regularly 
in  the  Bla\eshurg,  Iowa  Excelsior. 
▲ 

Americanism  contains  all  the  "isms"  we 
are  particularly  fond  of. 

A 

The  average  life  of  a  dollar  bill  is  seven 
months.  Personally  we  never  saw  one  last 
even  half  as  long. 

A 

Cosmetics  have  been  in  use  for  centuries. 
It's  the  act  of  appreciation  that  conceals 
the  age. 

A 

Some  people  have  the  impression  that 
team  work  consists  of  doing  a  lot  of 
kicking. 

A 

We  know  of  none  who  are  what  they 
think  they  are. 

A 

Don't  ridicule  a  self-satisfied  man.  With 
the  aid  of  advertising  he  could  have  been 
a  genius. 

A 

A  woman  spends  an  hour  making  up  her 
face,  and  needs  only  a  second  to  make  up 
her  mind. 

A 

The  only  thing  left  for  the  government 
to  tax  is  talk. 

A 

Don't  worry  when  you  stumble.  Re- 
member, that  a  worm  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  can't  fall  down. 


Unless  we  are  lenient  about  the  mistake 
of  others  we  have  little  or  no  right  t<  i 
make  any  of  our  own. 

A 

Long  hair  makes  a  man  look  intellectual  , 
but  not  when  his  wife  picks  it  off  hi, 
shoulder. 


Business  sweetens  pleasure  and  laboi  , 
sweetens  rest. 

A 

Successful  people  always  do  more  that 
they  are  expected  to  do. 

A 

Very  often,  ignorance  is  a  man's  mainI( 
excuse  for  speaking. 

A 

A  man  can  normally  amuse  himself  by 
simply  admiring  himself. 

A 

If  a  man  is  of  the  butterfly  type,  it's 
hard  to  pin  him  down. 

A  1 

Knocking  usually  indicates  either  car- 
bon or  envy. 

A 

Every  man  is  the  tailor  of  the  robes  of  ;p 
the  future. 

A 

The  man  who  is  waiting  for  something  i 
to  turn  up  might  do  well  to  start  with  his  r 
shirt  sleeves. 

A 

Effort  balances  with  time  on  the  scalel 

of  success. 

A 

Steel  that  loses  its  temper  is  worthless — i 
the  same  applies  to  men. 

A 

The   crudest   lies   are    often   told  in 

silence. 

A 

When  you  stop  to  think,  don't  forget" 
to  start  again. 

A 

Fifty  per  cent  taxation  is  coming,  one? 
commentator  says.  Wonder  what  the  otha*' 
50  will  buy. 

White  lies  bring  out  4  or  5  black  onefci 


If  we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  set 
us,  we  would  never  speak  to  them  agai 


THE  SAGE 

tFriendship  costs  least  in  money  and 
ikes  most  in  profits. 

▲ 

iWe  heard  recently  of  a  woman  who 
tained  a  divorce  because  her  husband 
uldn't  come  to  dinner. 

A 

Women's  hats  and  pocketbooks  become 
tiques  after  one  appearance  in  public. 
▲ 

It  used  to  be  that  a  spy  had  to  wear  six 
iguises;  now  he's  supposed  to  look  like 
:  "common  man."  It  used  to  be  that  a 
od  candidate  for  president  had  to  look 
e  the  "common  man";  now  he's  got  to 
:ar  six  disguises. 

A 

The  value  of  a  Saturday  night  date  de- 
nds  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
▲ 

Some  books  with  an  unhappy  ending — 
eck  books. 

▲ 

Fool-proof  guns  and  hole-proof  hosiery 
nain  facts  until  the  fool  and  the  hole 
pear. 

▲ 

The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  himself 
too  frequently  a  disappointment  to  his 
ends. 

▲ 

;Men  are  as  old  as  they  act;  women  as 
$i  as  they  look.   Either  may  be  older. 
A 

-  Scientists  report  a  new  way  of  analyzing 
te  human  breath  in  six  minutes.  Some 
jves  can  make  a  rough  analysis  in  two 
jronds. 

▲ 

I  A  preacher,  who  is  paid  for  it,  does  not 
leach  all  the  time,  but  some  women  who 
le  not  paid  for  it  do. 

A 

Man  has  made  so  many  laws  that  he 
)ght  to  find  it  easy  to  keep  the  Ten 
jmmandments. 

A 

The  girl  who  is  wise  should  never  give 
young  man  a  lock  of  her  hair.  She  may 
tide  to  change  the  color  of  it. 
A 

I  Constant  use  of  friends  always  wears 
em  out. 
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As  long  as  you  live,  keep  learning  how 
to  live. 

A 

The  most  disillusioned  girls  are  those 
who  married  because  they  were  tired  of 
working. 

A 

Blessed  are  they  who  were  not  satisfied 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  All  the  progress 
the  world  has  made  we  owe  to  them. 
A 

Time  wasted  is  existence;  used,  it's  life. 
A 

When  a  man  starts  thinking  his  wife 
doesn't  understand  him,  he  usually  picks  a 
pretty  girl  as  an  interpreter. 

A 

Next  to  being  shot  at  and  missaJ,  noth- 
ing is  quite  as  satisfying  as  an  irnfeie  tax 
refund. 

A 

At  one  time  laziness  was  something  for 
comment,  but  now  even  automobiles  are 
shiftless. 


Duties  are  the  tasks  we  look  forward  to 
with  distaste,  perform  with  reluctance,  and 
brag  about  ever  after. 
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MATCH 


1.  p 

2.  L 

5.  I 

6.  N 

7.  E 

8.  A 

9.  D 
10.  B 


11.  F 

12.  J 

13.  G 

14.  C 

15.  R 

16.  M 

17.  S 

18.  T 

19.  K 

20.  O 


SPORTS  HEAD  SCRATCHERS 

Section  A: 

1.   BOXING  (Left  hook-right  cross).    2.  GOLF 
(Hole  in  one).    J.  BASEBALL   (Double  play). 
4.  DIVING  (The  Jack  knife  dive).   5.  FOOTBALL 
(Two  down) . 
Section  B: 

1.  CASEY.  The  immortal  Casey  who.  as  if  you 
didn't  know,  struck  out.  (Baseball). 

2.  ATLAS.  The  mythological  strong  man  who 
was  believed  to  hold  the  universe  on  his  shoulders. 
(Weight-lifting). 

3.  WILLIAM  TELL.  The  dead-ere-dick  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  who  shot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head. 
(Archery) . 

4.  RIP  VAN  WINKLE,  lust  before  lapsing  into 
his  deep  sleep  he  beard  the  distant  rumble  of  thun- 
der, which  later  turned  out  to  be  a  game  of  ten-pins 
being  played  by  the  little  men  of  the  Catikill 
mountains.  (Bowling). 

Section  C: 

1.  BASKETBALL.  2.  BASEBALL.  3.  SOCCER. 
Section  D: 

1.  CHESS.  2.  PICK-UP-STICKS.  3.  DOMINO 


CITIES 

1.  Boston — Hub  of  the  Universe 

2.  Brooklyn— City  of  Churches 

3.  Buffalo — Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 

4.  Chicago — Garden  City 

1.  Kansas  City — Cowtown,  U.S.A. 

6.  New  York — Gotham 

7.  Philadelphia— City  of  Brotherly  Love 

8.  Pittsburgh — Iron  City 

9.  Portland,  Oregon — City  of  Roses 

10.  Rochester — Flour  City 

11.  San  Francisco — Golden  Gate  City 

12.  Washington,  D.  C. — City  of  Magnificent 
Distances 


SLEEP  HABITS 

1.  False.  Don't  listen  to  the  radio  in  bed  if  you'l 
to  sleep. 

2.  True. 

3.  False.    You  should  try  to  form  the  habit  I 
going  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  every  night. 

4.  True. 

5.  False.    Provide  the  dog  or  hobby  with  a  schet 
ule  that  will  not  interfere  with  your  sleep. 

6 .  True. 

7.  False.    You  should  try  to  remember;  then  tal 
that  position. 

8.  False.    Ice  cream  is  the  worst  kind  of  bed-tin 
snack.   Never  eat  ice  cold  foods  before  retirini 

9.  True.   Complete  mental  and  physical  relaiatic 
is  essential  to  good  sleeping. 

10.   True.   Don't  overdo  it  however. 


VERBS 

1.  DISGUSTING 

2.  DISTINGUISHING 

3.  DISTRUSTING 

4.  DISAPPROVING 

5.  DISQUALIFYING 

6.  DISCOURAGING 

7.  DISAPPEARING 

8.  DISGUISING 

9.  DISPIRITING 

10.  DISCRIMINATING 

11.  DISAFFIRMING 

12.  DISCERNING 

13.  DISABLING 

14.  DISQUIETING 

15.  DISSOLVING 

16.  DISMAYING 

17.  DISPARAGING 

18.  DISPOSING 

19.  DISPLEASING 

20.  DISAPPOINTING 

21.  DISLOCATING 

22.  DISTRACTING 

23.  DISILLUSIONING 

24.  DISSENTING 

2?.  DISINTEGRATING 


KANSAS  CITY  Porb  of  CJt 


RETTON'S.  For  a  really-different 
ing  experience  here  in  Kansas  City, 
it  Bretton's  Continental  Restaurant  and 
pper  Lounge.  Gleaming  copper  and 
iss  fixtures  highlight  the  decor  in  the 
)dern  setting  of  this  delightful  spot 
.  but  the  real  thrill  comes  when  your 
icheon  or  dinner  is  served!  Bretton's 
noted  for  a  variety  of  unusual  foreign 
shes,  and  for  its  unique  gourmets'  Nasch 
able.  The  salads  and  desserts  are  mag- 
icent  .  .  .  and  are  surprisingly  inex- 
psive!  1215  Baltimore.  HA  5773. 

£L  CASBAH— HOTEL  BELLE  RIVE, 
he  "Cash  Box,"  which  recently  cele- 
ated  its  sixth  anniversary,  has  gone  all' 
t  for  big-time  entertainment  this  fall! 
:re  you'll  see  the  night  club  stars  whose 
lines  are  known  from  coast  to  coast: 
mmy  Savo,  Evelyn  Knight,  recording 
\r — or  Carl  Brisson,  the  dowagers'  Frank 
natra,  who  was  starred  at  New  York's 
:rsailles.  Coming  in  December  are  Lib- 
ace,  Willie  Shore  and  The  Radio  Rogues. 

Vera's  society  orchestra  beats  out  the 
umbas  and  sambas,  with  Joe's  wonderful 
ano.  Expensive,  but  fun!  214  East  Ar- 
our.  Phone  VA  7047. 

KING  JOY  LO.  A  spacious  restaurant 
lere  heavily  carved  and  inlaid  tables, 
closed  booths,  handleless  cups  and 
opsticks  welcome  the  lover  of  food  pre- 
red  by  skilled  Chinese  cooks.  The 
ried  menu  offers  such  Oriental  deli- 
cies  as  chow  mein  with  tender  bean 
routs,  dry  fried  rice,  baby  shrimp,  egg 
o  yong,  and  rich  almond  cookies, 
owever,  strictly  American  food  can  be 
und  on  a  second  menu.  Don  Toy  super- 
ses  the  service  in  this  Oriental  setting. 
West  12th  Street  (Second  Floor).  HA 
13. 

MAJESTIC  BAR.  Don't  let  the  name 
>ar"  fool  you,  for  this  is  "The  House 
hat  Steaks  Built."  It's  the  other  door 
at  has  the  modern,  cozy  and  dim  dining 
om,  featuring  some  of  the  best  steaks 


in  town.  At  the  Majestic  they  pride 
themselves  on  a  14-ounce  steak  for  $2; 
and  the  1-pound  filet  mignons  for  $2.50 
are  wonderful.  Equally  delicious  is  their 
"pizza,"  the  traditional  Italian  dish  of 
cheese,  sausage,  anchovies  and  mush- 
rooms. And,  of  course,  they  have  that 
old  standby,  spaghetti  and  meatballs!  If 
you're  in  the  mood  for  some  really  excel- 
lent fish,  try  the  channel  catfish.  702 
East  31st  Street.  VA  9208. 

★  MUEHLEBACH  GRILL.  Things  are 
happening  at  the  Grill — really  "big 
name"  bands,  and  a  floor  show  twice 
nightly.  Kansas  City's  long-time  favorite 
dining  and  dancing  spot  has  come  to  life 
with  a  vengeance  .  .  .  and  is  pulling  in 
the  crowds  again!  The  entertainment 
lineup  changes  every  two  weeks;  so  con- 
sult your  newspaper  to  see  who's  doing 
what  at  this  renowned  night  spot.  There's 
"live"  music  at  luncheon,  too — which  is 
why  the  town's  prettiest  damsels  flock 
there  for  the  filet  of  sole.  12th  and  Balti- 
more. Phone  GR  1400. 

★  PUSATERI'S  NEW  YORKER.  When 
a  gaudily  attired  doorman  helps  you  out 
of  your  car  on  Baltimore  Avenue,  you 
have  your  first  taste  of  the  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  at  Pusateri's  New  Yorker. 
Inside  there's  a  splendid  extra-dry  martini 
waiting  for  you;  a  thick,  juicy  filet;  (roast 
beef  or  seafood,  if  you  prefer);  french 
fried  onions;  and  a  special  tossed  salad 
with  oil  dressing.  Gus  and  Jim  Pusateri, 
of  course,  will  be  mingling  with  the  con- 
genial clientele,  with  Jerry  hovering  about 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  enjoying 
himself.  1114  Baltimore.  VI  9711. 

★  PUTSCH'S  210.  The  freshness  of 
springtime  mingles  with  the  charm  of  the 
deep  South  to  make  Putsch's  a  luxurious 
choice  for  leisurely  dining.  Surrounding 
you  are  cool  green  walls  and  delightful 
oil  paintings  depicting  life  as  it  ought  to 
be   lived   in   the    New   Orleans  French 
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Quarter.  Rich  lobster,  tender  filets,  red 
snapper  and  man-sized  salads  are  pre- 
pared  by  veteran  chefs  who  cater  to  dis- 
criminating  palates.  Business  men  and 
shoppers  will  find  Putsch's  210  ideal  for 
luncheon;  and  the  theatre  crowd  always 
enjoys  the  late  evening  here.  Currently 
entertaining  are  Gunnar  Sondberg  and 
his  Continental  Trio,  alternating  with 
Henry  O'Neill  at  the  piano.  210  West 
47th  Street.  LO  2000. 

★  SAVOY  GRILL.  That  Kansas  Citians 
may  never  forget  their  heritage,  the  main 
dining  room  at  the  Savoy  is  just  as  it 
was  decades  ago.  Above  the  old  foot-rail 
bar  is  a  mural,  saluting  Kansas  City's  pio- 
neers. Food  is  traditionally  excellent. 
Rare  delicacies,  such  as  frog  legs,  fowl, 
oysters  and  unusual  seafood,  as  well  as 
those  every-popular  Savoy  steaks,  are 
6erved  by  courteous  waiters  who  seem  to 
be  as  old  as  the  Savoy  itself.  For  com- 
parison, the  Savoy  has  its  modern  Im- 
perial Room,  where  mirrors  and  coral  red 
walls  produce  an  equally  distinguished 
setting  for  the  same  good  food.  Look  for 
the  sign  of  the  Lobster  at  9th  and  Central. 
VI  3890. 

★  SOUTHERN  MANSION.  Just  about 
the  most  spacious,  pleasantly-lighted  spot 
in  Kansas  City  for  excellent  dinners, 
dancing  and  supper.  New  and  unusual  in 
the  entertainment  and  radio  field  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  The  Arbogast  Show,  broadcast 
nightly  from  the  Mansion  over  WHB. 
Witty  and  humorous,  Arbogast  spins  plat- 
ters, interviews  celebrities,  defies  descrip- 
tion. He's  a  funny,  funny  fellow!  Always 
a  crowd — of  young  people,  their  sophisti- 
cated elders,  and  not  a  few  visiting  fire- 
men. Recently  installed  is  the  cute  "Mag- 
nolia Room"  bar,  inhabited  at  all  hours 
from  11:30  a.m.  until  1:30  a.m.  by  the 
automobile  crowd  on  Baltimore  Avenue, 
celebrities  from  the  theatrical  and  sports 
world  and  other  interesting  guests.  Music 
by  Jimmy  Tucker's  Orchestra.  142?  Balti- 
more. Phone  GR  5129. 

★  PUSATERI'S  PRIME  RIB.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate  dining  spots  in  Kansas 
City,  featuring  two  magnificent  chande- 
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liers.  Their  specialty  is  U.  S.  choice  prim«  I 
ribs — mouth  watering  and  succulent.  Thj ' 
bar  is  completely  separated  from  the  dir* 
ing  room  by  shrubbery.  Ivory  and  greet 
are  the  colors  used,  with  two  large,  elanj! 
orately  carved  mirrors  opposing  each  othm 
The  Don  Tiff  Trio  plays  music  for  din- 
ner,  and  dancing  after  9  p.m.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin greets  all  patrons.  The  other  food  it 
good,  but  the  ribs  are  wonderful!  Hyd< 
Park  Hotel,  36th  and  Broadway.  WE  3634. 


COMING  ...  IN  THE  NEXT  I 
ISSUE  OF  SWING 

So  Tou  Want  a  Raise? 

There  are  many  ways  of  trying  to  get  a  raise  in  tl 
pay;  but  here's  the  how,  why  and  what  leaders  |j 
of  industry  recommend  to  accomplish  your  desire. 

Cowboys  Li\e  It  Comfortable 

Dudes  flock  to  Porter's  of  Arizona  for  fancy 
Western  clothes,  but  the  store  still  considers  the 
common  cowboy  the  backbone  of  their  business. 

Wanna  Bet? 

Think  you  can  beat  the  ponies?  Or  win  at  poker, 
roulette,  bingo  or  three-card  monte?  One  of  the 
top  authorities  on  gambling  says  no,  and  tells 

why. 

Whatll  We  Call  It? 

Here's  the  tongue-in-cheek  story  of  how  your 
favorite  town  got  its  name.  Read  about  Sheboy- 
gan, Wax,  Youghiogheny,  Winterset,  Dime  Box, 
and  many  others. 

Romeos  With  Paunches 

The  lowdown  on  some  of  the  vicious  practice! 
visitors  encounter  in  Chicago.  You  pay  for  the 
glamour  and  gaudiness  with  your  billfold. 

Here  Come  the  Hamsters 

The  latest  in  the  pet  line.  With  no  bad  habits, 
and  needing  little  care,  these  small  animals  may 
replace  your  present  pet! 

This  Is  Glenn  Pt'gott 

At  three  he  was  bedridden  with  polio.  Today  he 
is  gaining  fame  as  a  pianist  and  composer. 

The  Clairvoyant  Sees  With  Inner  Eyes 

Can  clairvoyance  be  explained?  Read  what  doc- 
tors and  scientists  have  found  out  about  it. 

These  and  other  articles  and  stories, 
plus  regular  Swing  features  such  as 
"Swing  Session,"  sports  by  Larry  Ray, 
the  Swing  Quiz  Section  and  hundreds 

of  jokes  and  cartoons. 
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Arbogast... 

That  funny,  funny  fellow! 


CLUB  710  is  daytime  "disc 
jockey"  fare  for  housewives  and 
young  people.  The  Club  is  orga- 
nized, issues  membership  cards, 
holds  meetings  at  picnics,  movie 
previews  and  other  events.  A  dif- 
ferent member  each  day  serves  as 
President  on  the  air — is  inter- 
viewed by  Arbogast  and  led 
through  the  Club  routines  by  the 
troupe.  A  "Magic  Carpet  Rider" 
daily  wins  a  trip  by  Yellow  Cab 
to  and  from  the  WHB  studios 
for  the  broadcast,  participates  in 
the  proceedings.  The  records  pro- 
grammed are  romantic,  melodic, 
nostalgic  with  just  enough 
rhythm,  novelty  and  bounce  to 
provide  a  change  of  pace. 

Monday  through  Friday 
2  to  4  p.m. 


THE  ARBOGAST  SHOW 
nightly  from  the  Southern  Man- 
sion features  dance  band  music  by 
the  Mansion  orchestra,  plus  the 
"current  and  choice"  on  records. 
Listeners  are  encouraged  to 
write  their  requests ;  college  and 
high  school  students  'phone  in  the 
scores  of  their  games.  Guest  inter- 
views are  scheduled  nightly,  with 
a  typical  week  including  Albert 
Dekker,  star  of  "Death  of  a  Sales- 
man" ;  Blackstone  the  Magician ; 
Evelyn  Knight,  Decca  recording 
star;  a  ventriloquist  who  wanted  a 
name  for  a  dummy  given  him  by 
W.  C.  Fields  (middle  name  Arbo- 
gast). 

Nightly  except  Sunday 
11  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
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Arbogast  &  Company:  Paul  Sully,  Bob  Arbogast,  Pete  Robinson 
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